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HRRATA. 


From later information it appears that all the land on the closer settlement 
estates has been taken up. The statement on page 323, that there is still 
available a balance of 6,606 acres, is therefore incorrect. The discrepancy arose 
through the schedules furnished by the settlers not showing full occupation, and 
is probably due to the fact that, in some instances, their holdings in the closer 
settlement estates were included with land held by them elsewhere. 


On page 406, first. table, second column, read “2,337,958,” in place of . 
“* 2,348,967 ;” and in fifth column read “294,906,” in place of ‘ 283,897.” 


On page 480, in table relating to meat preserved, third column, read 
2,653,” in place of ‘7,237 ;” and in fourth column, read “17,380,” in place 
of “12,796.” 
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PREFACH. 


HIS is the twenty-fourth issue of the Victorian Year- 
Book; and the information in regard to Victoria is 
brought up to the end of 1903. It is recognized that 

statistics are not of much practical use in every-day affairs 
unless they are up to date, and published as early as possible 
after the close of the latest period to which they refer. As 
each part of the work was completed, a number of copies 
were struck off and distributed, thus disseminating the in- 
formation at the earliest possible date. On account of the 
early publication of these parts, some of the information re- 
ferring to the other States necessarily referred to the year 
1902, and many of the comparisons made were for that and 
previous years. All Australasian statistics for 1903, which 
were available up to the time of the issue of the complete 
work, will be found, however, in an Appendix. 


In the part relating to Constitution and Government the 
reformed Constitution of Victoria, preceded by a short 
historical synopsis, is described. 


The second part deals with Social Condition, which in- 
cludes the Melbourne University, State school education, 
public libraries, charities, and cognate matters. 


The population of Victoria and the other States, esti- 
mated according to a method agreed upon at. a recent Con- 
ference of Statists, is shown for the latest date, and is com- 
pared with previous estimates and Census enumerations. 


In the part relating to Finance, information is given in 
regard to revenue and expenditure, trust funds, Federal, 
State, and local taxation, railway deficits, cost of public 
instruction, loan expenditure; public debts, both general and 
local; and municipal finance. 


Marriages, births, and deaths are dealt with in part 
“Vital Statistics.” There has been a further decline in the 
birth rate in 1903. This question is thoroughly analysed, and 
it is shown that the decline is mainly attributable to natural . 
causes; that the low birth rate is accompanied by a low death 
rate; and that in Australia and New Zealand the rates of 
infantile mortality. which largely affect the birth rate, are the 
lowest in the world. 
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The trade of Victoria, as shown in part “Interchange,” 
is in a most satisfactory condition. A new classification of 
the Customs returns has’ been adopted for 1903, and the 
returns of all the States are now compiled on the same basis 
by the Government Statistician of New South Wales. The 
figures for 1903 have not yet been made available; but, from 
progress returns obtained from the Customs department, it 
is shown that the conditions of Victorian trade have entirely 
altered since the introduction of the Federal tariff. Conse- 
quent upon the establishment of Inter-state free-trade, Mel- 
bourne would appear to be gradually regaining its distributive 
trade, and the exports of Victorian products to the other 
States show a remarkable increase. 


Matters relating to wealth and the investment thereof 
will be found under the head “Accumulation.” The returns 
of the Probate office are used as the basis of an estimate of 
the private wealth of the people. The capital value of rate- 
able property shows a remarkable increase since 1900 accord- 
. ing to the municipal returns, the principal increases being in 
the values of country lands. With the aid of these returns 
an estimate is given of the unimproved or ground value of 
the lands of the State. The recovery in Victorian banking 
business is also indicated; and the relative values placed upon 
various representative Colonial stocks by the British investor . 
are shown by a computation of the interest return to the 
investor, based upon the latest market quotations. 


Under “Law, Crime, &c.” an. extraordinary decline is 
shown in litigation; and crime and drunkenness in the States 
and New Zealand are fully dealt with. In connection with 
drunkenness an estimate is made of the drink bill of the 
Commonwealth, from which it appears that for spirits, wine, 
and beer the people spend over £14,000,000 annually. 


The last section of the work is “Production,” which 
involves an enormous amount of preparatory work in the 
collection and compilation of the returns, which relate to land 
settlement, water supply, irrigation, agriculture, dairying, and 
pastoral industries, mining, and manufactures. 


A complete lexicographical index precedes the work. 


W. McLEAN, 
Government Statist. 


Office of the Government Statist, 
Melbourne, 12th September, 1904. 
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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Victoria is situated at the south-east extremity of the Areaof, 

_ Australian continent, of which it occupies about a thirty-fourth “"™ 
part,and contains about 87,884 square miles, or 56,245,760 acres. 
‘It is bounded on the north and north-east by New South 
Wales, from which it is separated by the River Murray, and 

by a right line running in a south-easterly direction from a 
place near the head-waters of that stream, called The Springs, 

on Forest Hill, to Cape Howe. On the west it is bounded 
by South Australia, the dividing line being about 242 geo- 
graphical miles in, length, approximating to the position of 

the 141st meridian of east longitude, and extending from the 
River Murray to the sea. On the south and south-east its 
shores are washed by the Southern Ocean, Bass’s Straits, and 

the Pacific Ocean. It lies between the 34th and 39th parallels 

of south latitude, and the 141st and 150th meridians of east 
longitude. Its extreme length from east to west is about 

420, its greatest breadth about 250, and its extent of coast- 

line nearly 600 geographical miles, Great Britain, exclusive 

of the islands in the British Seas, contains 88,309 square miles, 
. and is therefore slightly: larger than Victoria. 


2 The southernmost point in Victoria, and, consequently, 
in the whole of Australia, is Wilson’s Promontory, which lies 
in latitude 39° 8’ S., longitude 145° 26’ E.; the northernmost 
point is the place where the western boundary of the State 
meets the Murray, latitude 34° 2’ S., longitude 140° 58’ E., the 
point furthest east is Cape Howe, situated in latitude 37° 31’ S., 
longitude 149° 59’ E.; the most westerly point is the line of 
the whole western frontier, which, according to the latest 
correction, lies upon the meridian 140° 58’ E., and extends 
from latitude 34° 2’ S. to latitude 38° 4’ S., or 242 geographical 
miles. 


The area of the Australian Commonwealth is estimated areas of 
to be somewhat under three million square miles; but that Austen 


area, added to the area of New Zealand, amounts to nearly en 
A 


Position of 
Austral- 
asian 
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three million one hundred thousand square miles. The follow- 
ing are the areas of the different States, as officially com- 
puted :— 


AREA or States anpD New ZEALAND. 


Sq. Miles. 

Victoria... oes ah re Ste ta 87,884 
New South Wales ... ie — te au 310,700 

. Queensland or vue ak wae ies 668,497 
South Australia .., Ses tye ine a 903,690 
Western Australia ... hy ec cs ote 975,920 
Tasmania... she eae 46 wae a 26,215 
Total Australia ... des a «. 2,972,906 

New Zealand Sas Soa ioe See ate 104,471 
Total Australasia “a aes 8,077,377 


The following are the latitudes and longitudes of the 
capital cities of the different Australian States and New 
Zealand, the positions being the observatories at Melbourne, 
Sydney, Brisbane, and Adelaide, the Barracks Observatory 
at Hobart, the Survey Office Observatory at Wellington, and 
the Government House at Perth:— 


PosiTIon or CapiTaL CITIES. 


| Capital City. 


State or Colony. 
Name. Latitude 8. Longitude E. 
t 

\ ° ‘ o ° ‘ o 
Victoria sl ... | Melbourne ..| 87 49 53 | 144 58 82 
New South Wales ... | Sydney ... | 338 51 41 151 12 238 
Queensland ead .. | Brisbane | 27 28 O 153 1 386 
South Australia... ... | Adelaide .. | 84 55 34 1388 35 4 
Western Australia «| Perth... wf BL BT 24 115 52 42 
‘Tasmania as ... | Hobart ... | 42 58 25 147 19 57 
New Zealand... ... | Wellington | 41° 16 25 174 46° 388 


From its geographical position, Victoria enjoys a climate 
more suitable to the European constitution than any other 
State upon the Continent of Australia. In the forty-six 
years ended with 1903, the maximum temperature in the shade 
recorded at the Melbourne Observatory was 111:2° Fahr., 
viz., on the 14th January, 1862; the minimum was 27°, viz., 
on the 2ist July, 1869; and the mean was 57:4°. Upon the 
average, on four days during the year, the thermometer rises 
above 100° in the shade; and, generally, on about three nights 
during the year, it falls below freezing point. The maximum 
temperature in the sun ever recorded (i.e., since 1857) was 
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178°5°, viz., on the 4th January, 1862. The mean atmospheric 
pressure, noted at an Observatory 91 feet above the sea-level, 
was, in the forty-six years ended with 1903, 29-94 inches; the 
average number of days on which rain fell was 132, and the 
average yearly rainfall was 25-61 inches. 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS. 


The following are the dates of some of the principal 
events connected with the history of Victoria since 1895. For 
principal events prior to that year the reader is referred to 
the issue of this work for 1895-8. A detailed statement of the 
discovery and early history of the State will be found in the 
issue for 1884-5, page 10, et seq. 


1895.. January ... Conferénee at Hobart of the Premiers of Australia and 
Tasmania, at the instance of the Premier of New South 
Wales, to further consider the subject of Federation; at 
which it w»s agreed to commit the duty of framirg a 
Federal Constitution to a convention strictly chosen by 
the electors, to whom it was afterwards to be referred for 
acceptance or rejection, and a draft Enabling Bill waa 
adopted to give effect to this object. 


1895. January 29th—First Income Tax Act passed, taxing all income received, with 
£200 exemption, except in case of an absentee; income 
from property charged double the rates of that derived 
from personal exertion, 


1896. March 7th—Federal Enabling Act, on the lines just described, passed in 
Victoria. Similar measures were likewise passed about 
the same time by New South Wales, Sonth Australia, 
Western Australia, and ‘J'asmania. 


» duly 28th——Factory legislation passed providing for the appointment of 
Wages Boards, consisting of an equal number of members 
representative of the employers and employes respectively, 
to determine minimum rates of wages, &c.; and limiting 
the working hours in furniture factories where Chinese are 
employed—to from 7:30 a.m. to 5 p.m. on week days, and 
to not later than 2 p.m, on Saturdays, and lessening unfair 
competition in all factories. : 


1897. March 4th—tKlection by the people of delegates—ten for. each colony—to 
the Australasian Federal Convention, held in Victoria, New 
South Wales, and Tasmania; and in South Australia on 
the 6th. ‘The delegates for Western Australia were elected 
by members of Parliament. 


‘is March 22nd—Australasian Federal Convention opened in Adelaide, at which 
the following colouies were represented : Victoria, New 
South Wales, South Australia, Western Australia, and 
Tasmania. The first session closed on 28rd April. The 
second session opened in Sydney on the 2nd and closed on 
24th September. The third session opened in Melbourne 
on the 20th January, and closed on the 16th March, 1898. 
At this Convention a Draft Bill to constitute the Coim- 
monwealth of Australia was framed and adopted for 
submission to a popular referendum of the various States 
represented. 


A2 
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8rd—Referendum to the electors in Victoria, New South Wales, 
and Tasmania, and in South Australia on the following 
day, for the acceptance or rejection of the Draft Bill 
drawn up by the Convention. The Bill was accepted by 
large majorities in three of the colonies, and by a majority 
of 5,000 in New South Wales; but as the statutory 
number of 80,000 affirmative votes required in New South 
Wales was not reached (71,600 being recorded) the Bill 
was considered as rejected by that colony. 


1899. January 28th—Conference of the Premiers of all the Australian colonies 


” 


” 


July 


August 


and Tasmania held in Melbourne, to consider the amend- 
ments suggested in the Draft Commonwealth Bill by the 
Parliament of New South Wales, at which a provisional 
compromise was arrived at. 


27th—Enubling Acts having been passed by Victoria, New South 
Wales, Queensland, South Australia and ‘Tasmania, the 
amended Draft Commonwealth Bill was submitted to the 
electors, who approved of same by large majorities, the 
voting in Victoria being 152,653 for, and 9,805 against. 


30th—Abolition of Plural Voting. Principle of “one man one 
vote,” introduced for the future elections to the Legislative 
Assembly. 


1899. October 28th—Departure of the First Victorian Contingent (257 Mounted 


1900. 


” 


January 


February 


February 


March 


October 


Rifles and Infantry) on the outbreak of war in South 
Africa between Great Britain andthe Boers. Contingents 
also despatched by the other Australasian colonies and 
Canada. 


13th—Departure of Second Contingent of 264 mounted men for 
South Africa. - 


22nd—Conference of Statisticians of the six Federating States in 
. Sydney to estimate on a uniform basis the populations of the 
different States so as to decide the number of members of 
the House of Representatives to be allotted to each State in 
the first Federal Parliament. 


26th—Another statistical Conference, at which the New Zealand 
Statistician was also present, to arrange for the collection 
and compilation of the Census of 1901 upon a uniform 
principle. Conference closed on 3rd March. 


10th—Despatch of the Victorian Bushmen’s Contingent and 
Cameron’s Scouts (276 officers and men) for service in 
South Africa. 


1st—Departure of the Fourth (Imperial Bushmen’s) Contingent of 
629 officers and men for service in South Africa. 


9th—The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act passed, with 
several amendments, by the Imperial Parliament. 


3lst—Departure of Naval Contingent for service in China—197 
officers and men. 


5 Western Australia joins the Federation. Bill referred to and 
accepted by that State. Voting—for the Bill, 44,800; 
against the Bill, 19,691. ; 


29th—Appointment. of Earl of Hopetoun as the first Governor- 
General of the Commonwealth. 
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1900. December 27th— First Old Age Pensions Act passed, making temporary pro- 
vision out of the general revenue for the helpless poor, aged 
65 or over, at a rate not exceeding 10s. per week for each 
unmarried, or 7s. 6d. for each married person. A more 
comprehensive permanent measure was subsequently passed 
on 11th December, 1901. 


1901. January Ist—Proclamation and inauguration of the Commonwealth at 
Sydney, and swearing in of the Rt. Hon. E. Barton, first 
Prime Minister, and other members of the Ministry. Rep- 
resentatives from different parts of British Empire present, 
including representatives of Imperial and Indian regiments. 
State departments of Customs and Excise transferred, whilst 
those of the Post and Telegraph and Defence followed on 
1st March. . 


January 22nd —Death of Queen Victoria. Accession of King Rdward VIL, 
His Majesty’s coronation took place on 9th August, 1902, 


» February 15th—Despatch of Fifth (Imperial) Contingent—1,014 officers and 
men—for South Africa. 


” 


March 31st—Eleventh census of Victoria, and third simultaneous census of . 
Australia and New Zealand. Population enumerated :— 
In Victoria, 1,201,341, viz., 603,843 males and 597,458 
females; in all the Australian States, 3,782,943, viz., 
1,988,352 males and 1,799,591 females; and in New 
Zealand, 772,719, viz., 405,992 males, and 366,727 females 
(exclusive of 43,101 Maoris). 


» May 9th—-Opening of the first Parliament of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, in Melbourne, by His Royal Highness the Duke ot 
Cornwall and York, Heir-Apparent to the Throne, under 
commission from His Majesty King Edward VII. 


2 


», October  8th—Interstate free trade established by the introduction of a 
provisional tariff by resolution of the Commonwealth House 
of Representatives. 


1902. January 20th—Conference of Statisticians of all the Australian States and 
New Zealand, convened for the purpose of securing uni- 
formity in the preparation of statistical returns, met in 
Hobart. Conference closed 12th February. This was the 
first Conference of the kind since 1875. 


September 16th—The Commonwealth Tariff finally passed. 


” 
1903. January 2nd—Death of Lieut.-Col. Sir Fredk. Sargood, Senator, formerly, 
M.L.C., one of the largest merchants of the Commonwealth, 
whist on a trip through New Zealand. Accorded a public 

funeral. 


January 19th—Strike of coal miners of the Gippsland collieries: The 
immediate cause of the strike was.a reduction of Is. per 
day in their wages. 


” 


February 7th—Re-organisation of the Cabinet; reduction of the number of 
Ministers from 9 to 7; and amalgamation of the two law 
departments. 


” 


- March 4th—Appointment of Mr. Thomas Tait, of Montreal, Canada, as 
Chief Commissioner of the Victorian Railways, announced 
by the Premier in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. W. 
Fitzpatrick, Acting Commissioner, and Mr. ‘CO, Hudson, 
General Manager of the Tasmanian Railways, appointed as 
subordinate Commissioners. ' 


1903. 


2 


2 


2 


March 
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16th—Preferential trade. Notice of motion by Mr. Chas. McArthur, 
M.P. for Liverpool in the House of Commons :-—“ That 
the recent developments in the fiscal and commercial policy 
of foreign countries which are ousting British trade, 
demand the serious consideration of the Government in 
concert with the Colonial Governments where necessary, 
with a view to safeguarding the trade of the Empire.” 


March 17th—Manning of the British Navy. The Naval Reserves Com- 


mission, Sir E. Gray, M.P., Chairman, recommends that 
the Colonies should give assistance in war time similar to 
that given to the army ; and that a portion of the comple- 
ment of every British man-of-war at a foreign station 
should consist of colonial resérve men. 


April 15th to 22nd—Conference of Premiers, held at Sydney. ‘Temporary 


May 


May 


July 


August 


August 


settlement, pending appointment of the Interstate Com- 
mission, of the rival claims to the waters of the River 
Murray. The question of taking over of States’ debts by 
the Commonwealth ‘and several other matters were also 
considered. 


9th—Railway Strike. The engine-drivers and firemen left their 
engines at midnight on 8th May. Traffic was for several 
days almost entirely suspended, a few suburban trains only 
being run. After two or three days a modified service was 
provided. ‘The immediate ostensible cause of the strike was 
an order by the Government that the executives of the 
different societies of railway employees should withdraw 
from affiliation with the Trades Hall, which order most of 
the officers concerned refused to obey. 


15th—Termination of the railway strike, the men surrendering 
unconditionally. The majority were allowed to resume 
their former duties. 


53 Preferential trade. Speech by Rt. Hon. Jos. Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, urging the necessity of 
British reciprocity with respect to preferential customs 
duties. : 


24th—Resignation of Right Hon. C. C. Kingston, Minister of Trade 
and Customs, from the Commonwealth Ministry. The 
principal point of difference between Mr. Kingston and his 
colleagues, which led up to his resignation, was the non- 
applicability of the proposed Conciliation and Arbitration 
Bill to vessels trading in Australian waters. 


10th—Appointment of Lord Northcote as Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth officially announced. 


22nd—-Announcement of future policy by the Premier, the Hon. 
W. H. Irvine, at Nhill. ‘To assist the development of 
Victoria closer settlement would receive special attention, 
to aid which compulsory land resumption would, if necessary, 
be resorted to; and improved mining tenures were 
promised. The Factories Act would be extended in a 
modified form. 


September 12th—Death of the Hon. Duncan Gillies, Speaker of the State 


Legislative Assembly, and Premier of the colony from 
18th February, 1886, to 5th November, 1890. 


1903. 
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September 18th—Preferential trade. Resignation of Rt. Hon. Jos. Cham- 
berlain from the Imperial Ministry. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
colleagues were not prepared to go the whole length 
advocated by him in regard to fiscal reform. Mr. Cham- 
berlain resigned to avoid embarrassing the Prime Minister, 
and in order to educate the people in regard to the pre- 
ferential trade scheme, and the tax on food involved, which 
he could do more effectually in an tnofficial capacity. 


October 6th—Inauguration of the Federal High Court, and the swearing 
in of Sir Samuel Griffith, Jate Chief Justice of Queensland, 
as Chief Justice, and of the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, 
K.C., late Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, and the 
Hon. R. E. O’Connor, K.C., as judges. 


October 29th—Factories Bill. Conference between the two State Houses, 
to arrange a compromise. ‘’he Bill was agreed to in an 
amended form. 


October 29th—Speech at Ballarat by Hon. Alfred Deakin, new Prime 
Minister (formerly Attorney-General) of the Commonwealth, 
Opening of the election campaign and declaration of Minis- 
terial policy. Preferential trade was fully dealt with, and 
the principle affirmed. 


November 24th—Departure of the State Governer, Sir Geo. Sydenham 
Clarke, he having been appointed as one of a committee of 
three to advise the Imperial authorities as to the re- 
organisation of the War Office. 


December 16th—Commonwealth elections. Female franchise exercised for 
the first time in Victoria. 


December 24th—Prorogation of the State Parliament. This is memorable 
as being the last meeting of the unreformed Parliament. 
The new Parliament is to consist of a smaller number of 
members, and the constitution of the Upper House is 
altered, and its franchise broadened. Several other reforms 
have also been provided for. 
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CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 


Victoria is one of the six States forming the Common- 
wealth of Australia; and is, except as regards matters dealt 
with by the Federal Parliament, a self-governing colony under 
the British Crown. By the Victorian Constitution, the Parlia- 
ment was empowered generally “to make laws in and for 
Victoria in all cases whatsoever”; and in addition was granted 
special powers to alter the Constitution, to impose customs 
duties, and to regulate mining and the sale and occupation 
of Crown lands. Such powers are merely restricted to 
this extent:—That certain measures are to be reserved for 
the Royal Assent, such, .for instance, as matters incon- 
sistent with treaty obligations, divorce, currency, military 
or naval discipline, imperial trade and shipping, and rights 
of British subjects not resident in the colony; but the 
Royal Assent is never withheld so long as such measures 
are not “repugnant to the law of England.” The powers 
of. the Victorian Parliament have been considerably cur- 
tailed by the federation of the Australian Colonies, and 
the transfer of various functions to the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment. Although the matters which will ultimately be dealt 
with by that body will abrogate from the State Parliament 
many: of its present functions, the internal development 
of the State still depends upon the local Parliament; the 
power of taxation for State purposes (other than by Customs 
and Excise) is retained; Crown lands, agriculture, mining, 
and factory legislation also remain; neither the State rail- 
ways nor the public debts have yet been touched by the 
Commonwealth; whilst it will probably be many years before 
that Parliament will be able to assume all the multifarious 
functions assigned to it, and which must in the interim be 
dealt with by the States. The Victorian Parliament has also 
delegated to municipal bodies certain matters of a local 
nature, and a complete system of municipal government has 
been established. , 


THE CONSTITUTION OF VICTORIA. 


On the separation of the district of Port: Phillip from the 
other part of New South Wales, in 1851, and its formation 
into the separate self-governing Colony of Victoria, the legis- 
lature established consisted of one chamber, a Legislative 
Council of thirty members, ten appointed by the Crown and 


_ twenty elected. The qualification for electors was the pos- 


session of a freehold estate of the clear value of £100 or a 
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leasehold of the clear annual value of £10. . In December, 
1852, a despatch was received from Sir John 8. Pakington, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, inviting the Legis- 
lative Council to pass a Bill more nearly assimilating the 
form of the institutions of the colony to that prevailing in the 


mother country, particularly in reference to the creation of 


a second chamber. The suggestion was acted on, and in 
March, 1854, a Bill “to establish a constitution in and for the 
Colony of Victoria” was passed, submitted to the Lieutenant- 
Governor, and at once forwarded by him to the Secretary of 
State. The Bill was assented to by Her Majesty in Council 
on the 21st July, 1855; it came into force by proclamation on 
the 23rd November, 1855; and the first meeting of the new 
Parliament was held on the 21st November, 1856. Under the 
new constitution, which is still in force, although important 
amendments have from time to time been made, the widest 
powers of self-government were granted, the change to re- 
sponsible government was made, and the bi-cameral and 
cabinet systems were introduced. 


The first alteration made by the Victorian Parliament in 
the constitution was the abolition of the property qualification 
of members of the Legislative Assembly on 27th August, 1857, 
and the establishment of universal manhood suffrage on 24th 
November of the same year. On 17th December, 1858, the 
number of members of the Legislative Assembly was increased 
to. 78, to be returned for 49 electoral districts. It was not 
until over ten years later, viz., on the Ist January, 1869, that 
another change was made, when the property qualification of 
members of the Legislative Council was reduced from £5,000 
capital value or £500 annual value to half those amounts 
respectively, and that of electors from £1,000 capital value or 
£100 annual value to an annual value of £50, if the lands were 
rated to that amount in some municipal district or districts. 
On 2nd November, 1876, the number of members of the Legis- 
lative Assembly was increased to 86, and the districts to 55. 
The property qualification of members and electors of the Legis- 
lative Council was further reduced, on the 28th November, 1881, 
to a freehold of the annual rateable value of £100, free of all 
incumbrances in the case of a member, and to freehold of the 
annual rateable value of £10, or a leasehold originally created 
for not less than five years, or occupying tenancy of the rate- 
able annual value of £25, in the case of an elector. By the 
same Act the number of members of the Council was increased 
from 30 to 42, the number of provinces from 6 to 14, whilst 
the tenure was reduced to six years. The final increase in 
the number of members was made on the 22nd December, 
1888, when the number for the Council was increased to 48 
and that for the Assembly to 95 for 84 districts. 
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On the 30th August, 1899, plural voting was abolished, 
it being provided that no person should on any one day vote 
in more than one electoral district at an election for the 
Assembly. Plural voting is still, however, permissible in 
elections for the Upper House, but owing to the large area 
of the provinces, it is improbable that the right is exercised 
to any extent. 


An Act “to provide for the Reform of the Constitution 
of Victoria” was passed and reserved for the Royal Assent 
on the 7th April, 1903. After an interval of some months 
the Royal Assent was proclaimed on the 26th November, 
1903. This Act, entitled the “Constitution Act 1903,” pro- 
vides for a reduction in the number of responsible Ministers 
from 10 to 8, and their salaries from £10,400 to £8,400; in the 
number of members of the Legislative Council from 48 to 35, 
including one special representative for the State railways 
and public servants; but an increase in the number of Electoral 
Provinces from 14 to 17, each being now represented by 2 
members elected for six years—1 retiring every three years by 
rotation, except at a general election, when one-half of the 
members are to be elected for only three years. The property 
qualification of members of the Council was reduced from 
£100 to £50 as the annual value of the freehold, and that 
of electors qualifying as lessees or occupying tenants from 
an annual value of £25 to one of £15. <A reduction was 
also made in the number of members of the Legislative 
Assembly from 95 to 68—including 2 to be specially elected 
by the railway officers, and 1 by the State public servants, 
and in that of the electoral districts from 84 to 65. 


Both Houses were prorogued on 24th December, 1903, 
being several weeks after the Royal Assent to the Act had 
been proclaimed, Acts having been passed determining the 
boundaries of the new constituencies. Power is given to anv 
Minister who is a member of the Assembly to sit in the Council 
—or vice versi—in order to explain the provisions of any 
measure connected with any department administered by him. 
The Council is empowered to suggest alterations in any 
Appropriation Bill once at each of three stages of the Bill, viz. 
—(a) when in Committee, (b) on the Report of the Committee. 
(c) on the third reading. The remedy provided to meet dis- 
agreements between the two Houses is the simultaneous dis- 
solution of both after a Bill has been twice submitted to, and 
rejected by, the Council—viz., once before, and once after. 
a dissolution of the Assembly in consequence of such first 
rejection. 


To facilitate the exercise of the franchise in sparsely 
populated districts, the “Voting by Post Act 1900” was passed 
on the 17th October, 1900. This measure enables any elector, 
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who is resident, or is likely to be staying, on the polling day 
more than five miles from the nearest polling booth, or who 
is prevented by reason of sickness or infirmity from voting 
personally, to obtain a ballot paper entitling him to vote by 
post for any candidate in his district standing for either 
House of Parliament. This Act came into force on 1st Decem- 
ber, 1900, and was to continue in force for three years, and 
thence until the end of the next ensuing session of Parliament. 
The first experience of the working of this Act was at the 
Commonwealth Elections held in March, 1901, at which 1,269 
postal ballot papers were used in 18 out of the 19 contested 
districts for the House of Representatives, being about 1 per 
cent. of the total votes recorded. The number of electors who 
voted by post for the Senate throughout the whole State was 
1,227 or 1 in every 114 who voted. Voting by post is also 
provided for in the “Commonwealth Electoral Act.” 


In cases where a person is entitled to become an elector voters’ 

and his name does not appear on the Ratepayers’ or General Certificates. 
Roll, such person could, by an Act passed in 1898, take out a 
Right at any time before the day of election, after giving 
seven days’ notice, and apply to a Court of Petty Sessions for 
a Certificate enabling him to vote. The “Reform Act of 1903” 
has now, however, restricted the issue of these certificates. 
No certificate shall now be granted between the day of 
dissolution and the day of polling in the case of a Parliament 
dissolved before its expiry by effluxion of time; nor between 
thirty days before the time at which the Assembly would 
expire by efiluxion of time, if not sooner dissolved, and 
the day of polling; nor between the day on which any mem- 
ber’s seat becomes vacant and the day of polling. 


THE REFORMED CONSTITUTION. 


The Governor acts under the authority of Letters Patent the 

under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom, and according Governor: 
to Royal instructions issued by the Colonial Office. He is 
the official head of the Legislature, and assents in the name 
of the Crown to all Acts passed by the Parliament, reserving 
for the Royal Assent certain Bills already described. The 
only matters in which the exercise of any discretion is re- 
quired on the part of the Governor are the assenting to or 
dissenting from, or reserving, of Bills passed by the Parlia- 
ment; the granting or withholding of a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment when requested by a Premier; or the appointment of 
anew Ministry. 


When a Ministry is defeated in Parliament or at the porming a 
polls, its members tender their resignations to the Governor, rew | 
‘whose duty it is to announce his intention of accepting them. S 
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_ The outgoing Premier generally suggests to the Governor, as 
his successor, the name of the most prominent of his 
opponents, generally the leader of the Opposition. Thereupon 
the Governor “sends for” the individual suggested, who, if 
he feels in a position to carry on the Government, endeavours 
to form a Ministry. If he fails, he informs the Governor of 
the fact and some one else is applied to. The distribution of 
portfolios is first arranged by the proposed Ministers them- 
selves, and submitted to the Governor ‘for approval, who 
always adopts it, unless the list should contain the name of ° 
anyone against whom very serious objections exist, or pro- 
poses a new and revolutionary arrangement. 


Granting When a Ministry finds that it is unable to carry on the 
tin” affairs of the country in the manner it deems essential for 


the well-being of the community, or when it is defeated on a 
measure which it considers vital, or when it has not a proper 
working majority, the Premier may, instead of advising the 
Governor to “send for” some one else, ask for a dissolution; 
and the principle which decides a Governor in granting or 
refusing such a request is the probability of success for the 
Ministry in the event of its being granted. In regard to these 
matters, however, the instructions issued to the Governor are 
elaborate and definite; and it is very rarely that any personal 
exercise of discretion is necessary. In other matters the 
Governor acts on the advice of the Executive Council. 


The Execu- The Executive Council consists of two classes of mem- 

Genet, bers, viz.:—(a) Members forming the Ministry of the day, 
whether salaried or honorary; (b) all ex-Ministers who have not 
actually resigned or vacated their seats. These Executive 
Councillors take no active part, as such, in the deliberations 
of the Ministry, the title being merely an honorary distinction. 
The expression “Governor in Council,” occurring so frequently 
in Victorian Acts, means the Governor by and with the advice - 
of such members of the Executive Council as are included 
in the former category mentioned above. Even in its active 
phase, that of the existing Ministry, the Executive Council 
has two shapes, the formal and the informal. The latter, 
which is spoken of as the “Cabinet,” is the real core and 
essence of the Government. In its private meetings at the 
Premier’s office no one is admitted but the actual Ministry of 
the day, no records of the meetings transpire, and no official 
notice is ever taken of the proceedings. The former is pre- 
sided over by the Governor, and attended by the Clerk of the 
Council, who keeps a formal record of its proceedings and 
deliberations, which are frequently published, with the names 
of its members prefixed. Here the decisions of the Cabinet 
are put into official form. 
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The number of salaried Ministers is now limited to eight, 
and the salaries to £8,400; and four at least must be members 
of the Council or Assembly, but not more than two shall 
be members of the Council nor more than six of the Assembly. 
Upon accepting salaried office a Minister vacates his seat in 
Parliament, but he is re-eligible, and a subsequent change 
from one office to another does not necessitate his re-election. 
Although only four Ministers are required to be members of 
either House, in practice all members of a Ministry are always 
members. The head of the Ministry—the Premier, a merely 
titular distinction—almost invariably fills the office either of 
Treasurer or Chief Secretary, but may occupy any office. The 
Hon. W. H. Irvine, the last Premier, during the greater 
portion of the last Parliament held the position of Attorney- 
General and Solicitor-General. 


The Parliament consists of two Chambers, the Legislative 
Council and the Legislative Assembly. The general power 
of legislation is conferred upon “Her Majesty, by and with 

‘the advice and consent of the said Council and Assembly.” 
By Sec. 56 of the “Constitution Act” it was provided that— 
“All Bills for appropriating any part of the Revenue of Vic- 
“toria, and for imposing any duty, rate, tax, rent, return, 
“or impost shall originate in the Assembly, and may be re- 
“jected, but not altered by the Council.” There was great 
-difference of opinion as to the interpretation of this section, 
it being held by many that the words “all Bills for appropri- 
ating” (revenue) “and for imposing” (taxes) signified Bills 
having for their principal object the authorizing of payments 
or the granting of supply; whilst others contended that legis- 
lation which merely incidentally or consequentially authorizes 
the collection of money or the payment of officials may be 
dealt with as ordinary legislation by the Council. This 
matter has now been dealt with by Sec. 30 of the “Reform 
Act of 1903,” which declares that a Bill shall not be deemed 
for appropriating, &c., or for imposing, &c., by reason only 
of its containing provisions “for the imposition or appropri- 
“ation of fines or other pecuniary penalties or for the demand 
“or payment or appropriation of fees for licences or fees for 
“services under such Bill.” In regard to the latter portion of 
Sec. 56, providing that money bills must originate in the 
Assembly, and may be rejected but not altered by the Council, 
the new Act provides, as in the Commonwealth Constitution, 
that the Council may suggest alterations as mentioned 
previously. 


It is also provided by Sec. 57 of the Constitution that 
Appropriation Bills must have been first recommended by a 
message of the Governor to the Assembly before they can 
be introduced. The Governor, of course, acts in this matter 
on the advice of the Ministry. 


Responsible 
Ministers. 


The Parlia- 
ment. 


The Legis- 
lative 
Council. 


The Legis- 
lative 
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The Council—called the Upper House—now consists of 
thirty-five members, one of whom is a representative of the 
State public officers and railways officers. The State is now 
divided into seventeen electoral provinces, each returning two 
members. The member in each constituency who, of the two 
elected, receives the highest number of votes retains his seat 
for six years, whilst the other member retains his seat for 
three years only, subject, of course, to the dissolution of both 
Houses in case of a deadlock, as previously described. One 
half of the members will thus retire every three years. To be 
qualified for membership, a candidate must be a male of the 
age of thirty years, either a natural-born subject or naturalized 
and resident in Victoria for ten years, and must have been 
beneficially entitled to a freehold estate in Victoria of the 
clear annual value of £50 for one year “previously to” his 
election. The following male persons aged twenty-one or 
over, if they are natural-born subjects or naturalized for three 
years and resident in Victoria for twelve months, are entitled 
to vote for the Council in that electoral division on the rolls . 
of which their names appear:—The owner of a freehold rated 
at an annual value of £10; the owner of a leasehold, created 
originally for five years, or the occupying tenant, of land rated 
at £15 annual value; graduates of a British University, 
matriculated students of the University of Melbourne, bar- 
risters and solicitors, legally-qualified medical practitioners, 
duly appointed ministers of religion, certificated school- 
masters, naval and military officers, active and retired. All 
voters, except those claiming in respect of property, must take 
out electors’ rights in the division in which they reside. 


The Assembly, commonly called the Popular or Lower 
House, now consists of sixty-eight members, two of whom are 
special representatives of the railway officers, and one of 
whom is a special representative of the State Public Service 
proper, including the police and teachers of State schools. 
Officers employed under the Commonwealth and temporary 
officers under the State still retain the ordinary franchise. 
Provision is also made for the reduction of the railways repre- 
sentation to one member in the event of the number of officers 
not exceeding the quota by one-half. The quota is determined 
by dividing the total number of electors on the rolls for the 
Assembly by sixty-eight. For the other sixty-five seats single 
electorates are now provided. Each Assembly expires by 
effluxion of time at the end of three years from its first meet- 
ing, and may be sooner dissolved by the Governor. To be 
qualified for election to the Assembly, a candidate must be 
a natural-born subject or a person who has been naturalized 
for five years and resident in Victoria for two years. The 
following persons are ineligible:-—Judges, ministers of re- 
ligion, Government contractors, uncertificated insolvents, 
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holders of offices of profit under the Crown (except Ministers), 
and persons who have been attainted of treason, or convicted 
of felony or infamous offence in the British dominions. More- 
over, a member vacates his seat if he resigns; is absent for 
a whole session without permission of the House; takes any 
oath or declaration of allegiance or adherence to a foreign 
power, or becomes a subject of a foreign State; becomes bank- 
rupt, insolvent, or a public defaulter; is attainted of treason, 
or convicted of felony, &c.; becomes “non compos mentis”; or 
enters into a Government contract. Universal manhood 
suffrage is in force for the Assembly, all males over the age 
of twenty-one years, natural-born or naturalized, untainted 
by crime, being allowed a vote if they hold an elector’s right 
and their names are on a general roll, and are resident in the 
State twelve months and in the district one month. If a 
person is on a ratepayers’ roll it is unnecessary to take out an 
elector’s right or to reside in the district, although the 
occupying tenant is entitled to be entered as the ratepayer 
in priority to the owner, and is in most cases so entered. 
Where a tenant finds that his landlord has paid the rates in 
his own name, and is consequently entered as the ratepayer 
in respect of the premises occupied by the tenant, an elector’s 
right must be taken out. Even where the tenant is entered 
on the Ratepayers’ Roll in respect of the premises occupied 
by him, and the property is of the capital value of £50 or the 
nonual vaiue of £5, the owner may take out an elector’s right 
in respect thereof. There are consequently a large number 
of persons on the rolls for several districts who were formerly 
entitled to vote in all of such districts; but, in August, 1899, 
plural voting was abolished in respect of the Assembly, and 
now a vote is allowed in only one constituency, although the 
elector may, if on the roll for more than one district, choose 
which district he shall vote in. A member of the Assembly 
receives reimbursement of his expenses in relation to his 
attendance at the rate of £300 per annum. The Assembly 
is presided over by a Speaker, who is elected at tne first 
meeting after every general election, and vacates his seat 
by expiry or dissolution of the House, and by death, resigna- 
tion, or a removing vote of the House. When the Assembly 
resolves itself into a Committee of the whole House to con- 
sider the details of any measure, it is presided over by a 
Chairman of Committees. The Assembly cannot proceed to 
business unless twerity members, exclusive of the Speaker, 
are present; and the Speaker has a casting but no substantive 
‘vote. 


By an Act (No. 1891) passed on the 24th December, 1903, 
it is provided that the electoral expenses (other than personal 
expenses of a candidate in travelling and attending election 
meetings) of a candidate for the Legislative Council and 
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Assembly shall not exceed £400 and £150 respectively. A 
limitation is also placed upon the matters in respect of which 
such sums may be expended. No electoral expenses shall be 
incurred by or on behalf of a candidate except in respect of :— 
(1) The expenses of printing, advertising, publishing, issuing, 
and distributing addresses and notices, and purchase of rolls. 
(2) The expenses of stationer , Messages, postage, and tele- 
grams. (3) The expenses of holding public meetings, and 
hiring halls for that purpose. (4) The expenses of committee 
rooms. (5) One scrutineer at each polling-booth, and no more. 
(6) One agent for any electoral province or district. 


STATE ELECTIONS. 


At the general State elections, held on 1st October, 1902, 
25 of the 95 seats were uncontested. The number of electors 
on the rolls for the Assembly, including voters’ certificates 
issued by the Court, was 290,241, of whom 74,178 were in un- 
contested districts; and of these 141,471 voted, being 65-47 
per cent. of the number entitled. The following are the pro- 
portions who voted at the last fifteen general elections of the 
State Lower House in districts in which the election was 
contested :— 


Proporrion or Vorers at GENERAL ELeEctions FOR THE 
: Lreisuative Assempiy, 1866 to 1902. 


Proportion of Proportion of 


Year of Year of 

General Electors of General Electors of 

Election. ee ed aad Election. lah elated 

Per cent. Per cent. 

1866 ry ae 55°10 1886 fea Aas 64-70 
1868 sist ws 61°59 1889 ts Sea 66°58. 
1871 Wes ae 65°02 1892 Lai a 65°12 
1874 ois as 61:00 1894 wee Gd 70°99 
1877 ae ues 62°29 1897 os aie 70°33 
1880 (February)... 66°56 1900 wa a 63°47 
1880 (July) a 65°85 1902 iad see 65°47 
1883 wae ie 64-96 


STATE ACTS PASSED, 1903. 


The following is a short Synopsis of the Acts passed 
during 1903 by the Victorian Parliament :— 


Act No. Date. 

1814. February 5th—The Ballarat Court House Land Act 1902 revokes in part a 
Crown grant to the Ballarat municipality of certain land 
for market purposes, in order that a court house may be 
built upon it. 
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1815. February 5th—The Administration and Probate Act 1903 amends, for the 
year 1903, the Administration and Probate Acts, by 
reducing the value of estates upon which duty is chargeable, 
to £100, and by increasing the rate per cent. on all estates, 
real and personal, according to a sliding scale given in a 
schedule. Provisions are also included dealing with refund 
of excess duty, additional particulars in statements, settle- 
ments, colorable gifts, joint transfers and investments, and 
duties payable in case of widows and children. ; 

1816. February 6th—The Seed Advances Act 1903 authorizes the Minister to make 
advances, during 1903, not exceeding in value £65 where 
a mortgage is the security, or £40 where a preferable lien 
on crops is the security, of seed or fodder, or both, or to 
give an order for the same to any cultivator, for the 
purpose of cultivating his farm. To provide for these loans, 
authority is given to appropriate any loan moneys in hand 
up to £100,000, to be replaced by the issue of Government 
debentures. Four per cent. interest is to be charged on the 
advances. 


1817. February 20th—The Acting Victorian Railways Commissioner Act 1908 
gives the Governor-in-Council power to appoint an Acting 
Railways Commissioner for any period up to three months. 


1818. February 27th—This Act applies £323,073 out of the consolidated revenue 
to the service of the year 1902-3. 


1819. March 5th—The Income Tax Act 1903 declares the rates for 1908 of tax on 
: taxable incomes—that is, on incomes over £125, with an 
exemption of £100, except in the case of companies, or of 

persons whose income is over £500. The rate is 4d. in the 

£ of the taxable amount of incomes derived from personal 

exertion, up to £500; 5d. on that between £500 and 

£1,000; 6d. on that between £1,000 and £1,500; 7d. on 

that between £1,500 and £2,000; and 8d. on anything over 

£2,000 On incomes derived from property double rates 

are charged. The Act also clearly sets forth the position 

of companies, ‘These are taxable as persons, except mining 

companies, the shareholders of which pay on the dividends 

received. Special provision is made for the assessment and 

taxation of life, fire, fidelity, and guarantee assurance and 

. , Insurance companies. Executors of the estates of deceased 

taxpayers are to make returns of such estates, or, if unable 

-to do so, the Commissioner may make an assessment of the 

amount which he thinks ought to be taxed. The Income 

Tax Acts are continued in force until 31st December, 1903, 


1820. April 6th—The Railways Act 1903 provides that special and deferred 
repairs to the extent of £60,000 may be effected in railway 
lines. and works, and the cost thereof paid out of the 
Railway Acccident Fund. The Railways Stores Suspense 
Account is not to be credited with the stores, to the value 
of £50,000 required for these repairs. 

1821. April 6th—The Church of England Act 1903 places on a legal basis the first 
assemblies held in the dioceses of Ballarat, Bendigo, and 
Wangaratta, and declares that every lay representative who 
took part or voted at such first assembly is deemed to have 
been duly elected and qualified as a lay member thereof. 

1822. April 6th—The Mallee Land Account Act 1903 authorizes the transfer before 
the 31st August, 1903, of the whole or any part of the sum 
standing to the credit of the Mallee land account, to the 
consolidated revenue, in the event of there being a deficit in 
the accounts of the year ending 30th June, 1903. 


18. 


18238. 


1824. 


1827. 


1828. 


1829. 


1830. 


1831. 
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April 6th—The Income Tax Receipts Act Y903 enacts that income tax 
collected in July and. August shall be credited to the 
financial year 1902-3. 


April 6th-—The Patents Act 1903 repeals the Patents Act 1890 in regard to 
setting out in the « omplete specification, and to a report by 
the Examiner, as to whether or not an invention was novel, 
or not already in possession of the publie with the consent 
or allowance of the true and first inventor. 


April 6th—The Victorian Railways Commissioners Act 1903. provides for the 
appointment of three railways commissioners in place of one, 
and fixes their salaries, terms of office, and powers. 


April 6th—-The University Act 1903 gives power to the University of Mel- 
bourne to grant new degrees, abolishing the restriction 
imposed by the Act of 1890, viz :—The granting only of 
degrees which can be conferred by any university in the 
British dominions. 


April 6th—The Probate Charges Act 1903 relates to the legal charges for 

: obtaining probate or letters of administration. Obtaining 
a grant of probate of an estate of value not exceeding £600 
is chargeable at £6, and for every additional £100 or part 
thereof up to £1,500, a further sum of 10s.; and for every 
addition | £500 or part thereof up to £5,000, a further 
charge of 10s. is added. For obtaining letters of adminis- 
tration of an estate of value not exceeding £1,000, the 
charge is £2 higher than the rates for obtaining probate ; 
and where the property is in excess of £1,000 but below 
£5,000, the charge is £3 10s. higher than the probate 
charge. ‘These charges do not include the cost of necessary 
advertising, fees, duty, or, stamps, nor preparing and passing 
statement for duty; but for unusual work, a legal prac- 
titioner may have his bill of costs submitted to and taxed 
by the taxing officer. 


April 6th—The Coroners Aet 1903 gives coroners and justices authority to 
hold inquests and inquiries without a jury. In. special 
cases, however, provision is made for an inquest by jury. © 


April 6th—The Unlawful Assemblies and Processions Act 1903 defines the 
boundaries within which it is illegal to hold meetings and 
processions in the vicinity of the State Parliament House. 


April 6th—The Yea Racecourse and Public Recreation Reserve Land Act 
1903 provides for the sale of the Yea racecourse and public 
recreation reserve, and the purchase of other land in lieu 
thereof. 

April 6th—The Land Act 1908 relates to the selection and purchase of Crown 
land. Any unalienated land of the Crown may, before or 
after being classified, be made available for selection under 
grazing or agricultural allotment licence or grazing area 
Tease. A provisional valuation and classification is to be 
made before the land is available, showing the rates of 
licence fee, rent, or purchase money payable therefor ; and 
on the completion of a permanent survey the value may 
be determined by a classification board, and the fee, rent, 
and purchase money fixed to accord with the value as so 
determined ; and these rates shall be suLstituted for those 
fixed by the Land Act 1901 for land of the saie classifica- 
tion. Power is also given to the Governor-in-Council to 
inerease the rates of fees, rent, or purchase money payable 
under the previous Act, for any unalienated land of the 
Crown.” 


1832. 


1833. 


1834, 


1835. 


1836, 


1837. 


1838. 


1839. 


1840. 


1841. 
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April 6th—The Water Act 1903 provides that holders of Crown leases within 
the Condah Swamp lands area for terms of twenty-one years 
shall be deemed to be the owners of the land for the pur- 
poses of the Water Act; but any petition to the Governor- 
in-Council by owners of land praying for the constitution 
of an irrigation or water supply district and the creation of 
a trust must be signed by owners of land, a majority of 
whom are freeholders. 


April 6th—The Colae Market Land Act 1903 vevokes the reservation of 
portion ef certain land in Colac as a site for a market. The 
land is to be dealt with as unoccupied Crown land. 


April 6th—The Colae Library Act 1908 revokes the reservation of certain 
land in Colee as a site fora public library and reading room, 
and authorizes its sale. 


April 6th—The Registration of Births, Deaths, and Marriages Act 1903 
' provides for the legitimation of illegitimate children whose 
parents have, or shall have, intermarried, provided there 
were no legal impediments to the marriage at the time of 
the child’s birth, on productiou to a registrar of a statutory 
declaration of the parentage and marriage and non-existence 
of impediment. Children so legitimated are entitled to all 
the rights of a child born in wedlock; but accrued rights in 
property are not affected. To take the benefit of the Act, 
illegitimate children of parents married before the passing 
of the Act must have been registered by 6th October, 1903 
(being six months after the passing of the Act), but children, 
whether born before or after the passing of the Act, whose 
parents marry after the passing of the Act, must be registered 
within six months after the marriage. 


April 6th—The Insolvency Act 1903, amending the law relating to insol- 
veney, deals with fees and remuneration payable to 
assignees. with. deeds of arrangement, distress for rent 
aguinst assigned estates, and other matters. 


April 6th—The Legal Profession Practice Act 1903 removes from women 
any sex disability for admission to practise as barristers and 
solicitors of the Supreme Court. 


April 6th—The Benalla Fire Brigade Station Lani Act 1903 yvevokes in 
part a proclamation of the year 1874, as a public road, of 
certain land in Benalla, and vests it in the Country Fire 
Brigades Board. 


April 6th—The St. Arnaud Land Act 1903 revokes a permanent reservation 
of the year 1860, of certain land at St. Arnaud as a site for 
a combined denominational school, and re-vests. it in the 
Crown. 


April 6th—The Dairying Companies Act 1903 adds certain other companies 
to the list of companies named in the Schedule of the Act of 
1900. 


April 6th—The Melbourne Tramways Trust Act 1903 restricts the transfer 
of debentures held by the Trust, representing the sinking 
fund of that body, by permitting the Trust’s Secretary to 
endorse on the face of the document a statement that the 
debenture has ceased to be transferable. If it is desired to 
make the document again transferable and negotiable, a 
note to that effect is added, signed by the Secretary and 
two members of the Trust. 
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1842. April 6th—The Mildura Irrigation Trusts Act 1903 amends the Act of 
1895. The rates which may be struck on rateable land are 
fixed for the different classes of land. The Commissioners 
of the first Mildura Irrigation Trust are empowered to 
make regulations for the keeping in repair of pipes and 
apparatus and preventing any tampering therewith, for 
preventing waste of water, and generally for carrying into 
effect the provisions of the Trusts Acts. Arrears of rates 
may be met by a refusal of supply, and, in certain cases, by 
the forfeiture of the property. There are also many other 
new provisions in connection with these Trusts, 


1843. April 6th—The Weeropolis, Spring Vale, Act 1903 incorporates Trustees for 
the institution, providing for their retirement or replace- 
ment or reappointment, giving them power to borrow up to 
£15,000, and fixing their fees for attendance at meetings. 
They are to permit poor persons to be buried without 
charge, upon an order signed by a justice. 


1844. April 7th—This Act applies £977,416 out of the consolidated revenue for the 
service of the year ending 30th June, 1903, and appropriates 
the sums granted under this and other Supply Acts, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to £4,361,799 for the purposes of the 
government of the State. 

2npD SESSION. 


1845. May 22nd—This Act applies £903,711 out of the consolidated revenue to the 
service of the year 1903-4. 


1846. May 22nd—The Railway Employés Strike Act 1903 enacts that strikers 
have ceased to be officers of the railway service, and have 
forfeited all pension rights or retiring allowances, and all 
legal rights previously secured to them by virtue of their 
position in the service, The Commissioners have power 
to reinstate strikers and restore their rights; also to per- 
manently engage persons taken on during the strike, and to 
promote non-strikers. No action is to hold against the 
Commissioners for any loss or damage arising out of the 
strike, 


1847. May 22nd—The Treasury Bonds Act 1903 authorizes the issue of Treasury 
bonds up to £5,000,000. The rate of interest is not to 
exceed 4 per cent. The moneys raised are to be applied 
only towards paying off, re-purchasing, or redeeming the 
debentures issued under The Railway Loan Act 1878. 


1848, May 22nd—The Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Payment Act 
1903 directs the application of £233,673 6s. 11d., payable 
by the board to the State by an Act of 1890, towards 
meeting losses on the flotation and conversion into govern- 
ment stock, or of flotation into Treasury bonds of moneys 
falling due in London, or to the credit of the inscribed 
stock redemption fund. 


1849. August 25—The Ministers and Special and other Appropriations Re- 
trenchment Act 1902, which was reserved for the King’s 
assent on 25th November, 1902, is decreed to have been 
in operation from the 1st August, 1902, to 30th June, 
1903. It provides for the reduction of salaries of Ministers 
of the Crown, the Master-in-Equity, and certain other 
officers of the public service. Relative position and seniority 
in the service is not to be altered by the reductions, nor are 
pensions and allowances to be affected. 
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1850. 


1851. 


1852. 


1853. 


1854. 


1855. 


1856. 


1857. 


1858, 


1859. 


1860. 


1861. 


1862. 


September 30th—This Act applies £383,212 out of the consolidated revenue to 
the service of the year 1908-4, and makes it available for 
any service voted by the Legislative Assembly in the 
session. 


October 13th—The Dairying Companies Act 1903 (No. 2) further adds to the 
companies specified in the Schedule to the Act of 1900. 


October 26th—This Act applies £43,992 out of the consolidated revenue to 
the service of the year 1902-1903. 


October 26th—The Agricultural Colleges Act 1903 empowers the Council of 
agricultural education to advance to the municipality of 
Castle Donnington £800 out of the Agricultural College 
fund account for the construction of a lift bridge and a punt 
at Pental Island. ‘The Council of Agriculture is also 
empowered to spend £200 in the construction of a punt at 
the access to the eastern end of the island, 


October 26th—The Benalla Fire Brigade Station Land Act 1903 alters the 
frontage of the land vested in the Board. 


October 26th—The Joint Library Committee Act 1908 defines the tenure of 
the Parliamentary Library Committee. 


October 28th—This Act applies £711,349 out of the consolidated revenue for 
the service of the ) ear 1903-4, 


October 30th—The Factories and Shops Act 1902 continues until the end of 
1905, and amends, the provisions in force regarding Wages 
Boards. A Court of Industrial Appeals is constituted for 
deciding all appeals against determinations of special boards, 
or for dealing with determinations of special boards referred 
to the Court by the Minister. The Court is to consist of a 
Supreme Court Judge. The prineiples of determinations by 
special boards are laid down. No determination of a 
special board is to apply to the children of the employer. 


November 12th—The Municipal. Overdrafts (Indemnity) Act 1908, dating 
from 29th September, 1908, indemnifies councillors of 
various municipalities for borrowing moneys by overdrafts 
on bankers for the purposes of their municipalities if the 
moneys so borrowed were bona fide used for municipal 
purposes. Power is also given to the municipalities to. 
expend funds in defraying costs incurred in combating the- 
outbreak of swine fever. 


November 12th—The Royal Agricultural Show Day Act 1908 enacts that 
Show Day is a holiday in metropolitan and certain country 
districts, which are specified in the Schedule. 


November 23rd—The Senate Elections (Times and Places) Act 1908 
empowers the Governor-in-Council to fix dates and places: 
in connection with the election of Federal senators for 
Victoria. 


November 23rd—The Railway Passengers’ Actions Act 1903 facilitates the 
settling of claims for injuries. 


23rd November—The Administration and Probate Duties Act 1903 (No. 2) 
extends Act No. 1815, previously referred to, until 1st. 
January, 1905. The rates imposed therein are continued, 
with the exception that estates under £500 are now duty 
free. 
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1863. November 23rd—The. Income Tax Act 1903 (No. 2) declares the rates of 
income tax for the year ending 31st Pecember, 1904, and 
continues the Acts in force until that date, The minimum 
income taxable is £150, and the exemption is £100. 
Incomes from personal exertion are to pay 3d. for every 
pound of the taxable amount up to £300; thence up to 
£800, 4d.; thence to £1,300, 5d.; thence to £1,800, 6d. ; 
and over £1,800, 7d. incomes from property are double 
these rates. . 


1864. November 26th—The Constitution Act 1903 has been previously explained, 
on page 10, ante. 


1865. December 9th—The Old Age Pensions Act 1903 amends the act of 1901, 
more clearly defining the responsibilities of relatives, and 
defines the position as to property which may accrue to 
pensioners, the amount of pension paid being deemed a debt 
to the Crown, after the death of the pensioner. 


1866. December 22nd—The Health Act 1903 orders cowkeepers and dairymen to 
construct proper cowyards, pigsties, ete. It also regulates 
the use of nightso'l, thoroughly deodorized and disinfected, 
upon lands or gardens. 


4867. December 22nd—The Kerang Lands Act 1903 provides for the sale of certain 
land granted as a site for a racecourse near Kerang, and for 
the application of the proceeds to the improvement of 
another site. 


1868. December 22nd—The Ballarat Agricultural and Pastoral Society's Land 
Act 1903 provides for the resumption of certain land at 
Learmonth, for the sale of a certain portion of it, and for the 
payment of the proceeds to the Ballarat Agricultural and 
Pastoral Society. 


1869. December 22nd—The Surplus Revenue Act 1903, dating from 30th June, 
1903, applies the surplus revenue of the year ended on that 
date to the service of the year 1903-4. 


1870. December 22nd—The Municipal Endowment Reduction Act 1908 provides 
for the temporary reduction of the municipal endowment to 
£50,000 for the year 1903-4. 


1871. December 22nd—The Wombat Land Act 1903 revokes the permanent 
. reservation of certain Jand at Wombat for the preservation 
and growth of timber. The land may now be dealt with as 

unalienated land of the Crown. 


1872. December 22nd—The Electoral Rolls Act 1903 relates to the preparation of 
rolls for the two Houses of Parliament, suspending parts 
of other Acts from operation. 


1373. December 22nd—The Lunacy Act 1903 amends the law relating to lunacy. 
; Part I. deals with administration. An Inspector-General 
of the Insane, who must be a legally qualified medical 
practitioner, is to be appoiuted, to hold office for five 
years. The officers of the Lunacy department are re- 
moved from the control of the Public Service Board to 
that of the Inspector-General. A pathologist may be 
appointed for one year. Part IL. deals with the reception 
of patients, specifying how persons deemed to be insane 
are to be examined by justices, and the certificates that 
are to attend their commitment to an asylum. All 
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such examinations are to be conducted in private. Part 
III. deals with the detention and maintenance of patients. 
In addition to proclaiming hospitals for the insane, the 
Governor-in-Council may proclaim receiving hous:s or 
wards in public hospitals, and justices may order persons 
apprehended under Part LI. to be conveyed thither, whence, 
after observation and examination, they must be discharged 
or transferred to an asylum. Cottages and other separate 
accommodation may be relegated to the sole use of paying 
patients, and regulations made for their management, but 
these patients are to be subject to the same control and 
periodical examination as others. ‘The Chief Secretary is 
empowered to issue licences for private asylums. Hospitals 
and wards for the criminal insane are to be provided. 
Restrictions are put upon the employment of mechanical 
restraint and seclusion. Official visitors are to be appointed 
to inspect patients and asylums, to make inquiries as to the 
care and treatment of patients, and to examine books and 
documents. A Supreme Court judge may direct any patient to 
be visited, and a report furnished. All patients in asylums 
are to be examined periodically by the superintendents, and 
those in licensed houses by the Government medical officer. 
Patients may be transferred from one asylum to another, or 
given trial leave outside the asylums, or boarded out. 
Patients may be taken ont of Victoria by order of the 
Supreme Court. The methods of effecting the discharge 
of patients are also set out. ‘The various forms of orders, 
registers, and certificates are given in the Schedules. 


1874. December 22nd—The Hepburn Springs Land Act 1903 provides for the 
leasing of certain lands for the purpose of working mineral 
springs at Hepburn. 


1875. December 24th—The 7ransfer of Land Act 1903 amends the Act of 1890, 
simplifying the procedure in regard to transfer of land. 


1876, December 24th—The Cremation Act 1903 regulates cremation. ‘Trustees of 
cemeteries, with four exceptions, may provide for cremation, 
and trustees of cemeteries for cremation may be appointed. 
Notice of intention to erect a crematorium must be published. 
All cremations are to be recorded in a register, and this 
register, or a copy or extract therefrom, is to be received in 
the courts as evidence of cremation. Permission to cremate 
must be obtained from an officer of the trusiees on produc- 
tion of a medical certificate as to cause of death and other 
circumstances. 


1877. December 24th—The Committee of Public Accounts Act 1908 defines the 
tenure of the Committee and gives it power to take evidence 
on oath. 


1878. December 24th—The Savings Bank Act 1903 empowers the Commissioners 
to alter the rate of interest payable under the Act of 1896, 
but so that it shall not exceed 5 per cent., to alter the limit 
of the total issue of mortgage bonds and debentures from 
£2,000,000 to £3,000,000, to rnise the limit of debentures 
issuable, and to issue debentures in exchange for mortgage 
bonds. 


1879. December 24th—The Burrumbeet Park Railway Construction Act 1903 
authorizes the construction of a Hine of railway from Burrain- 
beet Station to Burrumbeet Park Reserve. 
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December 24th—The Varrowee Channel Further Loan Act 1903 provides 
for a further grant of £1,181, and loan of £3,678 by the 
State for the Yarrowee Channel Works at Ballarat. The 
municipalities interested (the City of Ballarat and the 
Town of Ballarat East) are each liable for one moiety of 
the amount lent with interest at 34 per cent., repayable by 
forty half-yearly instalments. 


December 24th—The Water Supply Loans Application Act 1908 sanctions 
the issue and application of certain sums of money avail- 
able under Loan Acts for water supply in country districts, 
The total sanctioned is £220,005, of which £132,000 is to be 
applied towards the construction of the Goulburn National 
Works, comprising a weir, channels, storage reservoir at 
Waranga Swamp, and channel thence to the Campaspe. 


December 24th—The Public Works Loan Application Act 1903 sanctions 
the issue and application of certain sums of money amount- 
ing to £152,381 available under Loan Acts for public works, - 
the principal of which are sanitary works in the metro- 
politan area, State schools in various places, additional 
strong room accommodation at the Titles Office, and the 
Court and Records Offices. 


December 24th—The Libraries Act 1903 enacts that absence of a trustee of 
the Melbourne Public Library for four months without 
leave vacates office, and forbids the appointment of a new 
trustee when the number would thereby exceed eighteen. 


December 24th—The Railway Loan Application Act 1903 sanctions the issue 


and application of certain sums amounting to £305,000, 
available under Loan Acts for railways, principally addi- 
tional rolling stock and equipment, the Woomelang to 
Mildura, and the Burrumbeet Park lines, and additions 
and improvenients to ways and works. 


December 24th—The South Melbourne Loan Act 1903 authorizes the City of 
South Melbourne to construct and provide certain per- 
manent works and undertakings (alteration of streets, 
asphalting, é&c.) in lieu of certain others, the money for 
the latter not being required. 


December 24th—The Companies Act 1903 amends prior Acts in regard to 
filing, registering, and certifying mortgages. 


December 24th—The Legal Practitioners Reciprocity Act 1903 provides for 
the admission of legal practitioners from other States of 
the Commonwealth to practise in Victoria, on terms of 
reciprocity, and for the establishment of a council of legal 
education, having power to make and alter rules regulating 
the admission of legal practitioners. 


December 24th—The Publie Service Amendment Act 1903 permits the 
‘substitution of a new life insurance policy of an appointee 
to the public service, for the original policy deposited with 

the Public Service Commissioner. 


December 24th—The Fitzroy Loan Act 1903 enables the Fitzroy council to 
carry out certain works (improvement of streets and drains) 
with the surplus moneys in hand from the No. 6 loan. 


December 24th—The Ballarat Old Colonists Association Act 1903 gives 
the trustees of the land in Lydiard-street, Ballarat, granted 
as a site for a hall and offices for the use of the Old 
Colonists’ Association of that city, power to borrow money 
on security of rents. 
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1891. December 24th—The Election Expenses Limitation Act 1903 (after giving 
: precise definitions of electoral expenses and candidate) 
limits the expenses which may be incurred by candidates 
for the State Parliament, to a maximum of £400 and £150 
for the Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly 
respectively. The matters upon which such expenditure 
may be incurred are limited and defined by the Act, 


1892. December 24th—This Act applies £2,268,942 out of the consolidated revenue 
to the service of the year 1903-4, and appropriates the supplies 
now and previously granted, amounting to £4,306,206, to 
the service of the Government. 


1893. December 24th—The Local Government Act 1903 consolidates and amends 
the laws relating to local government. Its chief provisions 
are summarized under “ local Government,” page 40, post. 


1894. December 24th—The Unused Roads and Water Frontages Act 1908 provides 
for the licensing of unused public roads and water frontages, 
at the rate of £5 per cent. of the capital value of the 
licensed land. ‘The proceeds of the licence fees are to form 
a trust fund, called “The Unused Roads and Water Front- 
ages Fund,” and are to be applied towards the construction 
and maintenance of roads and bridges. 


1895 December 24th——The Electoral Districts Boundaries Act 1903, and the 

and Electoral Provinces Boundaries Act 1903, determine the 

1896, boundaries of the Assembly electoral districts and the 
Council electoral provinces respectively, for the purposes 
of the reforms enacted by the Constitution Act 1903. 


OFFICIAL AND PARLIAMENTARY. 


A full list of the Governors of Victoria since 1839, when 
Mr. Charles Joseph La Trobe was appointed Superintendent 
of the District of Port Phillip, will be found in Part Blue 
Book of the Statistical Register for 1901. Sir George Sydenham 
Clarke, K.C.M.G., assumed office as Governor on 10th Decem- 
ber, 1901, and was still in office at the end of 1903, he being 
then on leave in England, having been appointed as one of a 
committee of three for the purpose of advising the British 
Government as to the reform of the War Office. Sir George 
Clarke left for England on 24th November, 1903, and during 
his absence on leave Sir John Madden, K.C.M.G., Lieutenant- 
Governor, acted as Governor. It has since been cabled from 
England that Sir Reginald Talbot has-been appointed as the 
new Governor of Victoria. 


Governors of 
Victoria. 


The names of the present Governors of the States and Governors 


New Zealand and the dependencies, and the dates of their 


of Austral- 
asian 
States. 


Nineteenth 
Parliament. 


Duration of 
Parliaments 
and. 
Sessl0Ons, 
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assumption of office, according to the latest available official 
information, are as follow:— 


GovERNORS OF AUSTRALASIAN STATES. 


Date of Assumption 


Name. of Office. 


Victoria ... iu ...| Major-General Hon. Sir Reginald Arthur 
James Talbot, K.C.B. 

Sir John Madden, K.C.M.G., LL.D. | 29 April, 1899 
(Lieutenant-Governor) 

New South Wales ...| Viee-Admiral Sir Harry Holdsworth May, 1902 
Rawson, K.C.B. ; 

Sir Fred. M. Darley, G.C.M.G. (Lieu- 29 Oct., 1900 
tenant-Governor) 


Queensland obs ...| Major-General Sir Herbert Charles | March, 1902 
Chermside, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B. 
South Australia ... ...| SirGeorge Ruthven Le Hunte, K.C.M.G. | 1 July, 1908 | 
Sir Samuel J. Way, P.C. (Lieutenant- | 29 Oct., 1900 
Governor) — 
Western Australia ...| Admiral Sir Frederick George Denham | 24 March, 1903 | 
Bedford, K.C.B. | 
Tasmania... ae ..| Captain Sir Arthur Elibank Havelock, | 8 Nov., 1901 | 
G.C.M.G., G.C.LE. | 
New Zealand... ..| The Right Honorable the Earl of Ran- | 10 Aug., 1897 
furly, K.C.M.G. 
Fiji ...| Sir Henry Moore Jackson, K.C.M.G. . | 1902 
New Guinea (British) ...| Honorable Chr istopher Robinson 


(Acting Adininistrator) 


The Nineteenth Parliament was opened on 14th October, 
1902, and the first session lasted until 7th April, 1903. The 
second opened on 13th May, 1903, and Jasted until 1st June, 
1908. It was specially convened to deal with the position of 
affairs brought about by the strike of the engine-drivers and 
firemen of the Victorian Railways. Repressive legislation of 
a drastic character was introduced, but the unconditional 
surrender of the men rendered it unnecessary to proceed 
further. The third session was opened on 8th September, and 
was continued until 24th December, 1903, when Parliament 
was dissolved. The next Parliament will be quite differently 
constituted to previous Parliaments, the number of members 
being reduced, separate. representation of public servants 
being introduced, and other amendments of the Constitution 
having been made as previously described. 


The following is a statement of the duration of each 
Parliament since the establishment of responsible government, 
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the number of days in session during each Parliament, and 
the percentage of the latter to the former:— 


Duration oF ParLIAMENTS AND SxEsstons, 1856 vo 1908. 


i Days in Session. 
Number of ie i Duration 
Parliament. . Period. of Parliament. Number. ie Sake het 
; Days. ' 

Ist awe 1856-8 i 991 | 691 69-7 
2nd. age! 1859-60 637 566 888 
8rd... ihe 1861-4 1,091 i 728 66°7 
4th oa 1864-5 378 366 96'8 
5th =, sh 1866-7 686 391 57-0 - 
6th saeat 1868-70 1,048 734 70-0 
Tth os. i 1871-3 1,049 639 -60°9 
8th -#., etl 1874-6 1,072 700 65°3 
9th. seed 1877-9 | 993 684 68-9 
‘10th =... — 1880 49 46 93:9 
llth ... rel 1880-2 926 802 866 
12th | 1883-6 1,088 543 49-9 
18th 1886-9 1,091 653 59:9 
14th | 1889-92 1,093 636 582 
“15th... na 1892-4 845 524 62:0 
16th 1 18947 = || 1,089 684 628 
th -... a | 1897-00. | 1,088 586 53-9 
18th | 1900-02 671 358 53-4 
19th 1902-3 ( 436 300 68:8 


It will be seen that there was a greater percentage of 
working days during the last Parliament than any other since 
1882. Excluding the last Parliament, the tendency of late 
years seems to be, according to the above figures, towards 
shorter sessions than formerly. The longest continuous 
sessions were—one of 376 days, from July, J880, to August, 
1881; 368 days, during the first session of the first Parliament, 
in 1856-7; 366 days in 1864-5; 341 days in 1859-60; 322 days in 
1877-8; 321 days in 1869; 317 days in 1875-6; and 308 days 
in 1862-3; whilst at no time since 1880-1 has a session lasted 300 
days. The longest sessions since 1881 were—295 days in 1892-8, 
284 days in 1882-3 and 1895-6, and 275 in 1886; the longest since 
1895-6 being 239 days in 1899-00, 188 days in 1901, 185 days 
in 1896, 176 days in 1898, and 175 days in 1902-3, during the 
last. Parliament. The session of 376 days in 1880-1 was 
followed by another of 142 days, with only a recess of one day, 
thus making an almost continuous sitting extending over 518 
days, or almost eighteen months. The longest recess was in 
1866-7, when 230 days elapsed between the closing of the 
second, and the opening of the third, session of the fifth Parlia- 
ment; the next longest being 220 days in 1883-4, 214 in 1878-9, 
205 in 1893-4, 189 in 1897-8 and in 1898-9, 185 in 1888-9, 181 
in 1896-7, 173 in 1890-1 and 1886-7, and 169 in 1871-2. 


Long ses- 
sions and 
recesses. 


The State 
Ministry 
and depart- 
ments. 
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The following were the names of, and the offices held by, * 
the members of the State Ministry at the end of 1903:— 


State MInistry. 


Name. Office. 
_ Irvine, William Hill... ... Premier and Treasurer. 

Davies, John Mark, M.L.C.  .... Attorney-Generai, Solicitor-General. 

Shiels, William ... bes ... Minister of Railways. 

Bent, Thomas — ... =i ... Commissioner of Public Works, Minister of 
Health, Vice-President of the Board of Land 
and Works. 

Taverner, John William .. Commissioner’ of Crown Lands and Survey, 


Changes 
in the 
Ministry. 


Minister of Agriculture, President of the 
Board of Land and Works. 


Cameron, Ewen Hugh ... ... Minister of Mines and Water Supply. 

Murray, John... a ... Chief Secretary, Minister of Labour. 

Sachse, Arthur Otto, M.L.C. ... Minister of Public Instruction, Vice-President 
of the Board of Land and Works. 

Pitt, William, M.L.C. ... ... Honorary Minister. 

McLeod, Donald aoe .« Honorary Minister. 


Since 10th June, 1902, the date when the Irvine Ministry 
first assumed office, there have been several changes of port- 
folios, the first of which was made on 6th February, 1903, 
being caused by the retirements of Mr. McKenzie, then Com- 


. missioner of Crown Lands and Survey and President of the 


Board of Land and Works, and of Mr. Robert Reid, M.L.C., 
then Minister of Public Instruction and of Health, the latter of 
whom was selected as Senator for the unexpired portion of the 
term rendered vacant by the death of Sir Frederick Sargood. 
No new Ministers were appointed from outside the ranks of 
the Cabinet. Mr. Taverner, then Commissioner of Public 
Works and Minister of Agriculture, was transferred to the 
department vacated by Mr. McKenzie; whilst Mr. Davies, 
M.L.C., then Solicitor-General, was appointed Minister. of 
Public Instruction. Mr. Bent, then Minister of Railways, 
took over the Departments of Public Health and of Public 
Works, still retaining his position as Minister of Railways; 
and Mr. Irvine administered the Department of Solicitor- 
General in addition to that of Attorney-General. On 8th 
April, 1903, Mr. J. W. Kirton, an honorary member of the 
Ministry, resigned that position on his appointment as Chair- 
man of the Ballarat Water Commission. The second re- 
allotment of portfolios was on 21st July, 1908, when Mr. 
Irvine assumed the position of Treasurer, also retaining the 
positions of Attorney-General and Solicitor-General; Mr. 
Shiels, then Treasurer, relieving Mr. Bent of the Railway 
Department, which he was then administering in addition to 
the departments of Public Works and of Health. The third 
and final change was on 7th September, 1903, when Mr. A. O. 
Sachse, M.L.C., then an honorary member of the Ministry, was 
appointed Minister of Public Instruction, Mr. Davies, M.1L.C., 
relieving Mr. Irvine of the amalgamated law departments. 
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The average life of a Ministry in Victoria since 1855 has Duration of . 
been 522 days; the Irvine Ministry, which came into office on Ministries. 


10th June, 1902, having lasted 615 days, when Mr. Irvine 
retired owing to ill-health. The longest-lived Ministry was 
the first Turner Ministry, which assumed office on 27th Sep- 
tember, 1894, and lasted until 5th December, 1899, thus last- 
ing 1,895 days, or more than five years. The nearest approach 
to this was the McCulloch Ministry of 1863-8, which lasted 
1,775 days, and the Gillies-Deakin Ministry of 1886-90, which 
lasted 1,722 days; the only others lasting over 1,000 days being 
the second Service Ministry of 1883-6, which lasted 1,078 days, 
and the second Berry Ministry, of 1877-80, which lasted 1,019 
days. The short-lived Ministries were the first O’Shannassy 
Ministry of 1857, lasting 49 days; then coming the Sladen 
Ministry of 1868, 66 days; the first Berry Ministry of 1880-1, 
74 days; and the second Turner Ministry of 1900-1, 85 days; 
the latter being caused by the transition of Sir George Turner 
from State to Federal politics. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


Clerk of Parliament and of the Legislative Council: G. H. Jenkins, C.M.G. 
Clerk Assistant : J. M. Pitts. 
Usher and Accountant: R. W. V. McCall. 


MeEmBeErs on THE 3lst Decumper, 1903. 


Name of Province, Name of Member. Be ik 
Sir Arthur Snowden... ae ine 1907 
John Mark Davies aA ate att 1906 
Melbourne Cornelius Job Ham aes we 7 1904 
William Cain wha vid ni 1908 
Frederick Sheppard Grimwade .., wie 1906 
North Yarra ae ) Sasha Levi are ves ves 1904 
William Pitt we fed ste 1908 
George Godfrey as fe ig 1907 
Edward Miller er bes Hee 1906 
South Yarra Sea ‘fi Luxton is ee on 1904. 
Thomas Henry Payne .., oe ms 1908 
Sir Rupert Turner Havelock Clarke, Bart. 1906 
Southern aa \ Donald Melville nase ae ae 1904 
Thomas Brunton hee ee ie 1908 
Sidney Austin se wee of 1906 
South-Western . e Henry Jolin Wrixon, K.C.M.G., K.C. 1904 
(President) 
Thomas Charles Harwood ta Ne 1908 
Steuart Gladstone Black id sd 1906 
Nelson wie {homes Dowling ses tas sds 1904 
Hans William Henry Irvine aes ey 1908 
Walter Synnot Manifold ae ae 1906 
Western .., Bid Robert Blackwood Ritchie xi ig 1904 
Vacant 
Joseph Major Pratt ... wes ee 1907 
James Bell — .. ne Ga ay 1906 
North-Western Thomas Comrie si gs sa 1904 
. Richard Bloomfield Rees wks ve 1908 


* These are the years in whieh each member would have retired but for the Reform Act. 
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Name of Province Name of Member. Hoek 
George Simmie 1907 
re Joseph Sternber 1906 
Noxthern _ sah Henry abbas 1904 
William Lawrence Baillieu 1908 
Edward Morey 1907 
: David Ham ... ta ek 1906 
‘Wellington 7 ee Young McDonald a 1904 
Sir Henry Cuthbert, K.C.M.G., K. Cc, ust 1908 
William Blair Gray... “ ba 1906 
North Central {bs William Henry Embling ... 1904, 
Nicholas FitzGerald (Chairman of Committees) 1908 
Arthur Otto Sachse ee tae 1906 
North-Eastern { Willis Little ... 1904 
William Orr ... 1:08 
Joseph Hoddinott 1907 
Gippsland ) William Pearson 2 i 1906 
Edward Jolley Crooke he at 1904: 
( Samuel Vary su ae 1908 
James Callender Campbell ve Be 1906 
South-Eastern en Duncan Elphinstone i ‘i i: 1904: 
James Balfonr a 1908 


LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 


Clerk of the Assembly : T. G. Watson. 
Clerk Assistant and of Private Bills: H. H. Newton. 
Clerk of the Papers and Accountant: J. H. Bowman 


Mempers oF THE ASSEMBLY AT THE END OF THE YEAR 1903. 


Name of Member. 


Andrews, Charles Leonard 
Anstey, Frank 

Argyle, Reginald Ivon 34 
Ashworth, Thomas Ramsden ,.. 
Austin, Austin Aibert 

Bailes, Alfred Shrapnell 

Barr, Robert 

Beazley, William David (Speaker) 
Bennett, George Henry es 
Bent, Thomas 

Billson, John William 

Bowser, John ae 

Boyd, James Arthur 

Bromley, Frederick Hadkinson 
Brown, Joseph Tilley 

Cameron, Ewen 

Cameron, Ewen Hugh 
Cameron, James ane 

Carlisle, John J oseph 
Chirnside, Captain John Perey. 
Craven, Albert William F 
Cullen, John 

Downward, Alfred 

Duffus, James Francis 

Duffy, John Gavan ... 


Name of Electoral District. 


Geelong 

East Bourke Boroughs 
Kyneton 

Ovens 

Grenville 

Sandhurst 

Fitzroy 

Collingwood 

Richmond 

Brighton 

Fitzroy 

Wangaratta and Rutherglen 
Melbourne 

Carlton 

Shepparton and Euroa 
Portland 

Evelyn 

Gippsland East 

Benalla and Yarrawonga 
Grant 

Benambra 

Gunbower 

Mor: ington 

Port Fairy 

Kilmore, Dalhousie, and Lancefield 
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Name of Member. 


Duggan, Daniel Joseph 

Elmslie, George Alexander 

Fairbairn, George 

Field, Frederick James 

Fink, Theodore 

Fletcher, Jobn 

Forrest, Charles Lamond 

Gair, Mackay. John Scobie 

Gillott, Sir Samuel 

Glasgow, John 

Graham, George a 

Graves, James ‘Howlin (Chairman of Com- 
mittees) 

Grose, Walter Bolitho 

Hamilton, Charles... 

Hamilton, Walter Alfred 

Harris, Albert 

Harris, Joseph 

Hennessy, David Valentine 

Holden, George Frederick — 

Hunt, Thomas * 

Hutchinson, William 

Irvine, William Hill (Premier) | 

Keast, William Stephen See 

Keogh, Hubert Patrick ie 

Kerr, David : 38 

Kirkwood, Hav hs 

Kirton, J oseph William 

Lancaster, Samuel 

Langdon, Thomas... 3 

Lawson, Harry Sutherland Wightman se 

Levien, Jonas Felix . _ 

Livingston, Thomas . 

Mackey, John Emanuel 

Mackinnon, Donald ... 

Madden, Frank 

Martin, George 

McBride, Peter es na 

McCutcheon, Robert George ... 

McDonald, Alexander 

McGregor, Robert 

McLeod, Donald 

Menzies, Hugh 

Methven, David 

Mitchell, George 

Morrissey, John 

Murray, John 

Oman, David Swan ... 

Peacock, Sir Alexander James, , K. C.M. G. 

Prendergast, George Michael . 

Ramsay, Alexander Gordon Culbert 

Roberts, George Ernest 

Robertson, Andrew Robert 

Sangster, George 

Shiels, William . 

Shoppee, Charles Collett 

Smith, Thomas 

Stanley, Robert : 

Sterry, David Chaplin 

Swinburne, George ... 
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Name of Electoral District. 


Dunolly 

Albert Park 

Toorak 

Maryborough 

Jolimont and West Richmond 
Bogong 

Polwarth 

Bourke East 

Melbourne East 

Villiers and Heytesbury 
Numurkah and Nathalia 
Delatite 


Creswick 
Windermere 
Sandhurst 
Gippsland Central 
South Yarra 
Carlton South 
Warrenheip 
Anglesey 
Borung 

Lowan 
Dandenong and Berwick 
Gippsland North 
Grenville 
Kaglehawk 
Ballarat West 
Rodney 

Korong 
Castlemaine 
Barwon 
Gippsland South 
Gippsland West 
Prahran 

Eastern Suburbs 
Geelong 

Kara Kara 

St. Kilda 
Footseray 
Ballarat East 
Daylesford 
Stawell 

fast Bourke Boroughs 
Talbot and Avoca 
Rodney 
Warrnambool 
Ripon and Hampden 
Clunes and Allandale 
Melbourne North 
Williamstown 
Richmond 
Bourke West 
Port Melbourne 
Normanby 
Ballarat: West 
Emerald Hill 


- Horsham 


Sandhurst South 
Hawthorn 
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Name of Member. 


Taverner, John William (succeeded by 


Meldrum, Jaines) 
Thomson, John 


Toutcher, Richard Frederick es 


Tucker, John Benjamin. 
Tunnecliffe, Thomas... 
Wallace, William 

Warde, Edward Coughlan 
Watt, William Alexander 
Webb, William Telford 
Wilkins, Edgar : 
Williams, Edward David 


Name of Electoral District. 
Donald and Swan Hill 


Dundas 

Ararat 

Melbourne South 
Melbourne West 

Maldon 

Essendon and Flemington 
Melbourne East 
Mandurang 

Collingwood 

Castlemaine 


FOREIGN CONSULS. 


Return of Consuls of Foreign Countries for Victoria 
during the year 1903 :— 


Name. 


Bonnard, Senor Enrique 
Bosschart, W. L. 
Lyle, M. 

Were, F. W. 

Bray, John P.. 

M. Beard @’ Annet 
Amora, J. H. 

Amora, J. H. 
Sanders, Lewis 

Pollet, E. 

Moore, Frederick H. 
Buri, Herr Paul Von 
‘Tillock, Don Diego T. 
Ryan, Dr. Charles 
Smith, William Lamb 


Pinschof, Carl A. 


Weindorfer, G. (Chancellor) 


Brahe, William Alexander 
Passek, N. 

Bertola, Cav. C. 
Martin, Charles ... 
Marks, A. 

Langdon, Charles P. 
Pfaff, Alfred 

Jack, W. L. 
Bastin, Ch. 
Webster, A. 
Gundersen, H. A 


Abourizk, W. (Chancellor, be) 


De Possel, H. 
Curtain, R. 
Walters, H. A. 
Cave, Henry 
Oldham, J 
Assche, O. Van 
Medina, R. 


Consv Ls-GENERAL.’ 


Countries Represented. 


San Salvador 
Netherlands 
Colombia 
Denmark 
United States 
France 

Costa Rica 
Nicaragua 
Liberia 
Belgium 
Hawaii 
Germany 
Argentine Republic 
Turkey 
Paraguay 


Austria-Hungary 
Austria-Hungary 
German Empire 
Russia 

Italy 

Swiss Confederation 
Japan 

Hawaii 

Peru 

Portugal 
Belgium (acting) 
Chile 

Sweden and Norway 
Turkey 

Bolivia 

Greece 

Uruguay 

Spain 

Servia 
Netherlands 
Nicaragua 
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Deputy ConsvL-GENERAL. 


Name. 


Bill, W. W. 


Countries Represented. 


United States 


Viczr Consvt-GENERAL. 


Stanford, J. W. ... 


Belcher, George Frederick 


Holdenson, P. J. 
Maistre, M. ba 
Monnét, M. Raphael 


Belcher, George Frederick ° 


Moore, A. E. ; 
Vanderkelen, F. .., 
Drion, Mon, Pie 
Sheppard, H. A. 
Behr, W. Hl 
Pirandello, A... 
Campbell, C. C. 


«» United States 


Vicx-Consuis. 


.« Denmark 
ws Denmark 
France 
... France 
+. Sweden and Norway 
... Liberia 
Belgium 
Belgium 
Brazil, United States of 
Russia 
Ttaly 
United States 


PRINCIPAL PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


Appended is a list of the principal officers in the Public 
Service of Victoria, including the judiciary, and other officers 
not under the provisions of “The Publie Service Act.” Officers 
‘in the Departments of Customs, Posts and Telegraphs, and 
Defence are not included, these departments having been 
transferred to the Commonwealth:— 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judges 


Associates 


County Court Judges 


Stipendiary Police Magistrates 


JUDICIARY. 


Sir John Madden, K,C.M.G., LL.D. 

Sir E. D. Holroyd, Kt., K.C. 

Thomas a’ Beckett. 

H. H. A. Hodges, 

J. H. Hood. 

A. Barlow, T. Pennefather, H. Pearson, 
8. E, Holroyd, E. Wanliss. 

H. Molesworth. 

A. W. Chomley. 

E. B. Hamilton. 

W. H. Gaunt. 

W. KE. Johnston, 

J. A. Panton, Metropolitan. 

18. others (1 Melbourne, 1 suburban, and 16 
in country districts). ; 


Curer Secrurary’s DEPARTMENT. 


Administrative Branch 


Under Secretary, G..C. Morrison. 

Chief Clerk, W. A. Callaway. 

Chief Electoral Inspector, H. E. Macdowell. 
Accountant, J. J. Killen. 
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Sub-Branches— 
Audit Office se 


Executive Council 
Explosives, &c. 
Friendly Societies 


.. Chief Inspecting Officer and Chief Clerk, 
E. T. Drake. 
Clerk of the Council, T. Brisbane. 
Chief Inspector, C. N. Hake. 
Actuary, E. F. Owen. 


Government Medical Officer ae J. A. O’Brien. 
Government Shorthand Writer... H. E. Wade. 


Government Statist ... 
Inspection of Factories 
Inspection of Stores ... 
Marine Board Se 


Mercantile Marine 


W. McLean. 

Chief Inspector, H. Ord. 

Inspector, A. Roche. 

Secretary, J. G. McKie. 

Engineer, Surveyor, and Examiner of En- 
gineers, S. Johnson. 

Inspector, W. F. Deary. 

Superintendent, C. A. Parsons. 


Neglected Children and Reform- Secretary and Inspector, W. Davis. 


atory Schools 
Observatory 
Police ues 
Premier’s Office 


Government Astronomer, P. Baracchi. 
Accountant, F. Hemmy. 

Secretary to Premier, R. S. Rogers. 
Senior Clerk, W. C. Cave-Browne-Cave. 


Public Library, Museums, and Chief Librarian and Secretary, E. La T. 


National Gallery 


Penal and Gaols tee 


Hospitals for Insane ... 


Under-Treasurer 
Accountant ea 
Chief Clerk wis 


Armstrong. 

Director of National Gallevy, L. B. Hall. 

Instructor in School of Design, F. McCubbin. 

Inspector-General, E. C. Connor. 

Governor of Pentridge, M. J. Cody. 

Governor of Melbourne Gaol, ''. Meagher. 

Inspector, Dr. J. V. McCreery. 

Medical Superintendents—Yarra Bend, Dr. 
W. L. Watkins; Kew, Senior Medical 
Officer, Dr. W. 1. Mullen; Ararat, 
Dr. W. H. Barker; Ballarat, Dr. John 
Steell ; Beechworth, Dr. H. A. Samson ; 
Sunbury, Dr. R. W. Lethbridge. 

Treasury DsPARTMENT. 


H. W. Meakin. 
T. W. Gaggin. 
C. H. Wheatland. 


Receiver and Paymaster, Melbourne J. W. Stranger; and 16 others at country 


Sub-Branches— 
Inspection of Charities 
Old Age Pensions 
Tender Board os 
Income and Land Tax 
Pensions Pay Office ... 
Government Printer ... 


Director of Education 
Chief Inspector ... ie 
Assistant Chief Inspector ... 
Senior Inspectors ac 


Training College 
Inspector of Drawing 


offices, and 1 relieving. 


Inspector, F. T. Short. 

Senior Clerk, A. B. Weire. 

Secretary, M. T. Callan. 

Deputy Commissioner, V. E. Henderson. 
.. Paying Officer, J. Hickey. 
.. B.S. Brain. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLio INSTRUCTION. 


Frank Tate, M.A. 

S. J. Swindley. 

W. Hamilton. 

J. Holland, A. C. Curlewis, W. M. Gamble, 
g. Summons, R. F. Russell. 

Principal, John Smyth. 

P. M. Carew Smyth. 


Hand and Kye and Manual Training John Byatt. 


Organizer and Instructor 
Secretary 
Accountant 


C. W. H. James. 
A. ©. Witton (acting). 
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Law DEPARTMENT, 


Parliamentary Draftsman... .. E, Carlile, K.C. 
Secretary .» M. Byrne. 
Chief Clerk and ‘Accountant ... Irvin Martin. 
Crown Solicitor ... .. E. J.D. Guinness. 
Master-in-Equity’s Office .. .. Chief Clerk and Officer for Assessing Duty, 
J. F. Poole. 
Registrar of Probates, W McDonald. 
Prothonotary... Se . J. W. O'Halloran. 
Sheriff... A. McFarland. 


Registrar of County Court, Clerk of W.S. A. Ponsford. 
the Peace, and Chief Clerk in 
Insolvency 

Collector of Imposts 2 «J. Davidson. 

Senior Examiner of Patents and J. P. Holmes. 
Deputy Registrar-General 


Chief Examiner of Titles ... .. D.C. Rees. 

Examiners of Titles iss .. R.W. Chalmers, F. A. Bonner, G. H. Downer. 

Registrar-General a wT. Byrne. 

Titles Office ae sat - Surveyor and Chief Draughtsman, Q. Ww. 
Blandford. 


DEPARTMENT OF LANDS AND SURVEY. 


Secretary for Lands : a. J. W. Skene. 

Director of Botanic Gardens and W. RB. Guilfoyle. 
Domain, &c. 

Surveyor-General ase w. J. M. Reed. 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works. 
Tnspector-General of Public Works ... W. Davidson. 


Secretary for Public Works .. D. Martin. 

Chief Clerk and Accountant .. BRI. Cullen. 

Chief Architect . .. J. H. Marsden. 

Engineer Roads, Bridges, and Harbor C. Catani. 
Works 

Engineer Ports and Harbors vw. OC. W. Maclean. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINEs AND WaTER SUPPLY. 


Secretary for Mines ies .. W. R. Anderson. 
Chief Clerk e™ ee w+ ~P. Cohen. 
Accountant ; M. A. Minogue. 
Chief Draughtsman and Mining Sur- G. Groube. 

veyor 
Chief Engineer of Water Supply... S. Murray, C.E. 
Director of Geological Survey .. J. W. Gregory, D.Se. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Chairman of. the Board of Public D. A. Gresswell, M.A., M.D. 


Health 

Secretary of the Board of Public J. W. Colville. 
Health 

Health Officer, and Superintendent Dr. J. C. Johnston. 
Quarantine 
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PELSWEMENE oF AGRICULTURE. 


Director of Agriculture 
Secretary for Agriculture ... 
Chemist oe 
Entomologist . 

Inspector of Food for Export 
Government Botanist 

Chief Inspector of Stock ... 
Expert and Bacteriologist ... 
Dairy Supervisor Est 
Dairy Expert 

Fruit Expert : 

Vegetable Pathologist —... 
Principal Horticultural School 
Poultry Expert .. . 
Tobacco Expert .. 


S. W. Wallace. 

KE. G. Duffus (acting). 
F. J. Howell. 

C. French, sen. 

Dr. A. A. Brown. 

J. G. Leuhmann. 

J. R. Weir. 

T. Cherry, M.D., M.S. 
R. T. Archer. 

R. Crowe. 

J. Knight. 

D. McAlpine. 

C. B. Luffman. 

A. Hart. 

T. A. J. Smith. 


Orrick oF THE Pusiic Service CoMMISSIONER. 


Secretary we 


J. D. Merson. 


OFFICERS NOT UNDER THE PuBLic SERVICE COMMISSIONER. 


Fublic Service Commissioner 
Auditor-General... 
Agent-General, London 


Master in Equity and Lunacy, and 
Commissioner of Income Tax 
Commissioner of Patents and Chief 


Clerk, Supreme Court 
Commissioner of Titles 
Chief Crown Prosecutor .., 
Coroner ls 
Analytical Chemist ie 
Chief Hansard Reporter 
Parliamentary Librarian ... 
Police ... 


Curator of Estates of Deceased Persons ‘I’. 


Railways 


Royal Mint (under Imperial Govern- 


ment) 


Commissioners of Land Tax 


Friendly Societies _ 


C. A. Topp. 

¥F. H. Bruford. 

Hon. J. W. Taverner. 
Secretary, A. W. Arkill (acting). 
T. P. Webb, K.C. 


G. H. Neighbour, K.C. 


E. T. De Verdon, K.C. 

C. B. Finlayson, K.C. 

8. C. Candler. 

W. P. Wilkinson. 

E. B. Loughran. 

A. Wadsworth. 

Chief Commissioner, T, O’Callaghan. 

Inspecting Superintendent, R. Hamilton. 

¥. Bride, LL.D. 

Commissioners — ‘IT. Tait (Chairman), 
Fitzpatrick, C. Hudson. 

Secretary, R. G. Kent (succeeded by L. J. 
McClelland). 

Engineer-in-Chief, M. F. Kernot (acting) 

Chief Traffic Manager, R. Lochhead. 

Chief Accountant, Harold Kent. 

Chief Mechanical Engineer, T. H. Woodroffe. 

Chief Engineer for Existing Lines, C. HE. 
Norman. 

Telegraph Superintendent, W. A. Holmes. 

Deputy Master, R. Barton. 

Superintendent of Bullion Office, H. 8. 
Wardell. 

First Assayer, F. R. Power. 

Registrar and Accountant, M. L. Bagge. 

First Clerk, A. M. Le Soiief. 

J. M. Reed, Surveyor-General. 

D. Martin, Secretary for Public Works. 

C. A. Topp, Public Service Commissioner. 

Registrar, G. B. Vasey. 
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Constitution and Government. 

The following is a list of Professors, Demonstrators, and 

Lecturers of the University of Melbourne, statistical informa- 

tion regarding which institution is given in Part Social Con- 
dition, post :-— 


: MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 


Return of the Professors, Lecturers, &c., of the Melbourne 
University during the year 1903:— 


PROFESSORS. 
Name. 


Gregory, J. W., D.Se. 
Halford, G. B., M.D. 
Nanson, E. J., M.A. 
Elkington, J. S., M.A., LL.B. 
Allen, H. B., M.D. 

Kernot, W. C., M.A., M.C.E. 
Vacant 

Tucker, T. G., M.A., Litt. D, 


Office. 
Geology and Mineralogy ... 
Physiology and Histology 
Mathematics... 
History and Political Beonomy 
Anatomy and Pathology .. 
Engineering : 
English, French, and German 
Classics and Philology 


Chemistry ‘ Masson, D. O., M.A., D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Philosophy and Toure Laurie, H., LL.D. 

Biology Spencer, W. B., M.A., F.R.S. 
Natural Philosophy Lyle, T. R., M.A. 

Law Moore, W. H., B.A., LL.B. 

Music . Peterson, Franklin S., Mus.Bac. 


Acting Prof. Physiology a Martin, C. J., M.B., D.Se., F.R.S. 


Lecturers. 
Equity — - Mackey, J. E., MA, LL.B. 
Law of Contracts ae ... Duffy, F. G., M.A., LL.B. 
Wrongs - 3. Woinarski, C. J. Z., M.A., LL.M. 


Guest, W. C., M.A., LL.B. 
Cornwall, W. E., M.A. 
Allen, H. W., M.A. 


Law of Property 
Classics and Piles 


2 


Mathematics Michell, J. H., M.A. 

French Carton, Maurice, F.I., M.A. 
German Dichend, W. v. 

Surgery Bird, F. D., M.B., M.S., F.R.C.S. 


Theory and Practice of Medicine 
Obstetrics and Diseases of Women .. 
Forensic Medicine 

Therapeutics, Dietetics, and a Hygiene 
Anatomy : 

Bacteriology 

Mining a $35 aa 
Metallurgy see we aT) 
Architecture 

Hydraulic Engineering 


Jamieson, J., M.D. 

Adam, G. R. W., M.B., C.M. 
Neild, J. E., M.D. 

Springthorpe, J. W., M.A., M.D. 
Syme, G. A., M.B., M.S. 

Cherry, T., M.D., M.S. 

Merrin, A. H., M.C.E. 

Mills, A. L. 

Henderson, A. M., M.C.B. 
Smith, B. A., M.C.E. 
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DEMONSTRATORS AND ASSISTANT LECTURERS. 


Office. Name. 
Chemistry Green, W. H., B.Sc. 
Biology = Hall, T. S., M.A. 
Natural Philosophy Love, E. F. J., M.A. 
Engineering Fowler, T. W., M.C.E. 

DEMONSTRATORS. 
Anatomy Rennie, G. C., M.B., M.S. 
& Owen, A. G., M.B., BS. 

Physiology : Fielder, W., F.R., M.S. 
Pathology 3 Ellis, C., M.D., B.S. 


Natural Philosophy 


” ” 


Campbell, F. H., B.A. 
Richards, E. 8. 


OrFicE STAFF, 


Registrar 
Librarian 


MELBOURNE AND METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


Chairman 
Commissioners— 


Cornwall, W. E., M.A. 
Bromby, E. H., M.A. 


E. G. FitzGibbon, J.P., C.M.G. 


Hon. Sir S. Gillott, M.L.A., Jas. Baxter, Sir A. Snowden, M.L.C., W. Strong, 
J.P., W. Cook, D. V. Hennessy, J.P., M.L.A., A. Tait, representing the 
City of Melbourne. 

W. J. Mountain, J.P., J. Baragwanath, J.P., J. S. White, John Sloss, repre- 
senting the City of South Melbourne. . . 

E, Naylor, John Turner, Hon. 'T. Luxton, M.L.C., representing the City of 


Prahran. 
J. Gahan, J.P., W. Cody, J.P., representing the City of Collingwood. 
M. Gross, J.P., J. G. Yager, J.P. 5 » Fitzroy. 
BR. Crawcour, S. J. Willis “5 » Richmond. 
S. Jacoby, G. Connibere, J.P. < » st. Kilda. 
I, E. Shillabeer 3 » Footscray. 
W. Cowper, J.P. ss » Hawthorn. 
T. Wilson, J.P. % Town of Brighton. 
J. W. Fleming, J.P. » » Brunswick. 
W. J. C. Riddell - » Caulfield. 
W. J. Mountain, jun. 3 »  Hssendon. 
Alex. Cameron 7 3, Malvern. 
Chas. Mitchell - » Northcote. 
G. Carter ig » North Melbourne. 
J. K. B. Plummer 35 » Port Melbourne. 
W.H. Treganowan 4 is Williamstown. 
Jas. Raisbeck, representing the Borough of Flemington and Kensington. 
E. E. Atkins 95 - Kew. 
E. Dillon, J.P. . 3 Shire of Boroondara. 
A. Voice, J.P. Ss 33 Coburg. 
A. Ford, J.P. 3 x Heidelberg. 
C. T. Crispe, J.P. 3 3 Preston. 
Secretary ads a G. A. Gibbs. 
R. Richardson. 


Treasurer = 
Engineer-in-Chief ... a0 oe 
Superintending Engineer of Sewerage... 

95 » Water Supply 
Designing Engineer ais es 


W. Thwaites. 
C. E. Oliver. 
W. Dowden. 
C. Kussmaul. 
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MELBOURNE HARBOR TRUST. 


Commissioners appointed by— 
Governor-in-Council ... 


Corporation of Melbourne 
Municipality of South Melbourne 


59 Port Melbourne 
fs Williamstown ... 
a Footscray ‘ 
Shipowners registered at Mel- 
bourne 


Merchants of Melbourne 


Secretary 

Treasurer tee 

Engineer os 

Harbor Master and Inspector of 
Dredging 


J.S.White; Hon.W. Pitt, M.L.C. (Chairman); _ 
J.B. Tucker, M.L.A.; Hon. D. Melville, 
M.L.C.; W. Methven, M.L.A. 

W. Strong, T. J. Davey. 

W. J. Mountain. 

T. N. Tarver. 

W. H. Treganowan. 

J. Stewart. 

‘W. Cowper. 

H. C. Pigott. 

W. Siddeley. 

C. Duckett. 

G. Lush. 

W. M. McPherson. 

Cc. J. Clark. 

kh. P. Rudd, 

John Halliday. 

Thos. Sanderson. 


BOARD OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 


Chairman and Medical a i 
Members s 


Health Officers ... 34 os 


D. A. Gresswell, M.D., M.R.C.S, 

W. Burton, City of Melbourne. 

J. L. Dangerfield, J.P , North Yarra Group. 

F. G. Wood, J.P., South Yarra Group. 

J. H. Gearing, Eastern Country Boroughs. 

C.C. Shoppee, J.P., M.L.A., Western Country ° 
Boroughs. 

A. H. Smith, J.P., Eastern Shires. 

H. A. Austin, J.P., Western Shires. 

H. R. Maclean, M.B., Port of Melbourne. 

H. Howard, M.B., Port of Melbourne. 

W. B. Docker, M.B., Port of Portland. 

W. H. Orchard, M.B., Port of Port Fairy. 

T. J. M. Kennedy, M.B., Port of Geelong. 

T. J. Fleetwood, M.B., Port of Warrnambool. 


MARINE BOARD, MELBOURNE. 


President 
Vice-President 
Members 


Examiner in Navigation and Sea- 
manship 

Examiner in Pilotage 

Counsel rr 


Archibald Currie. 

W. D. Garside. 

C. W. Maclean, A. Agnew, R. Dickins, 
W. Cowper, D. Y. Syme, C. F. Orr, 
J. McK. Corby, G. W. Lilley, J. G. 
Little, H. Belfrage. 

R. D. Espinasse. 


G. Bevis. 
E. J. D. Guinness. 


COURT OF MARINE ENQUIRY. 


President - 
Skilled Members | 


Senior Police Magistrate presiding. 

J. A.. Roberts, - J. Thompson, A. Dunbar, 
Vv. K. E. Gotch, J. Garson, G. Bevis. 
A. McCowan, D. Elder, J. Tozer, W. H, 
Panter. 


Municipali- 
ties, &c. 


Cities, 
towns, 
boroughs, 
and shires, 


Towuships, 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


Municipal or local government is almost universal 


‘throughout. Victoria, all but about 2 per cent. of its whole 


area being divided into urban or rural municipal districts. 
The former are called cities, towns, and boroughs, and the 
latter shires. The laws relating to Local Government have 
lately been amended and consolidated by the “Local Govern- 
ment Act 1903,” passed on. 24th December last. The councils 
of municipalities have power to levy rates, which, together 
with license fees, subsidies received from the State, market 
dues, rents, and sanitary charges, form their chief sources 
of income. Their principal functions are to make, maintain, 
and control all streets, roads, bridges, ferries, culverts, sewers, 
drains, water-courses, and jetties within their respective 
boundaries; also, under proper by-laws, to regulate the mar- 
kets, pounds, abattoirs, baths, places of recreation, charitable 
institutions, and the arrangements for sewerage, lighting, 
water supply, and carrying on of noxious trades, and to act 
as local Boards of Health. 


Any portion of Victoria, not exceeding in area nine square 
miles, and having no point in such area distant more than 
six miles from any other point therein, which contains at 
least 500 householders and rateable property capable of yield- 
ing £300 upon a rate of one shilling in the pound, may be 
constituted a borough. Any borough having during the pre- 
ceding financial year a revenue of £10,000 may be declared 
a town; or, having a revenue of £20,000, may be declared a 
city. Any portion of Victoria containing rateable property 
capable of yielding £1,500 on a rate of one shilling in the 
pound may be constituted a shire. There are 60 cities, 
towns, and boroughs in Victoria, and 148 shires. The 
Governor-in-Council may unite any two or more boroughs 
which form one contiguous area so as to form one borough, 
notwithstanding that the area: would exceed the limits above 
specified ; may unite any number of municipalities, one of 
which is a shire, which form one contiguous area, so as to 
form one shire; and may sever any portion of a ‘municipal 
district and attach it to another, annex an outlying district, 
subdivide any municipal disirict into any number of divisions 
not exceeding eight, alter the boundaries, or abolish the 
subdivisions. 


On petition by twenty-five ratepayers resident in any 
portion, not exceeding three square miles in extent, of any 


‘sbire, and distant more than ten miles from the City of Mel- 


bourne, the Governor-in-Council may proclaim such portion a 


township. 
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Each municipality existing at the commencement of the 
original Act—now incorporated in the Act of 1903—is allowed 
the number of councillors then assigned to it; but in other 
cases the number must be some multiple of three, not less than 
six nor more than twenty-four. The number is usually nine. 
If the district is subdivided, the number of councillors is three 
for each subdivision. If at any time in any municipality 
there is no council or not enough councillors to form a 
quorum, a commissioner may be appointed by the Governor- 
in-Council to exercise the powers of the council. Male persons 
liable to be rated in respect of property in the municipal 
district of the rateable annual value of £20 at least, whether 
consisting of one or more tenements, aré qualified to hold the 
office of councillor; but uncertificated and undischarged bank- 
rupts or insolvents, persons attainted of treason or convicted 
of felony or perjury or any infamous crime, or being of un- 
sound mind, or holding any office under the council, or con- 
cerned in any way with any contract with, or work done under, 
the council, are disqualified from a position in the council; 
but certain exceptions are made from the latter provision. 
The election of councillors takes place annually. One-third 
of the councillors retire each year by rotation, but retiring 
councillors may be re-elected. The councillors elect their 
own chairman, who, in the case of cities, towns, and boroughs, 
is called the mayor; in the case of shires, the president. 


Every person (male or female) 21 years of age or upwards, 
liable to be rated in respect of property within a municipal 
district, in respect of which all rates, made before 10th March 
of the year, have been paid, shall be entitled to be enrolled 
as a voter. Plurality of votes is allowed upon the following 
scale :— 


In Cirtrs, Towns, anp Borovans. 


Properties rated at an annual value of under £50 .., re we One vote. 
” » 2 » » £50 to £100 as ..  T'wo.votes. 
» 2 2 2 » £100 and upwards ... ... Three votes, 
In Surrezs. 
Properties rated at an annual value of under £25 .., see te One vote. 
” ” ” ” » £25 to £75 eg w+ Two votes. 
» » ” » » £75 and upwards... ... Three votes. 


No person may be enrolled in respect of property rated 
under £5 a year, unless there is a house on the property, and 
he resides there. The occupier and the owner are not to be 
both enrolled in respect of the one property, the former having 
the prior right to enrolment. Corporations liable to be rated 
may nominate not more than three persons to be enrolled 
in their stead, and joint-occupiers and owners, not .exceeding 
three, are each entitled to be enrolled. If there be more than 


Municipal 


councillors, 


Municipal 
electors. 


Rateable 
property. 


Rates— 
general, 
separate, 
&c. 


Iinprove- 
men’ 
charge. 


Tneorpora- 
tion of 
Melbourne 
and 


Geelons- 
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three, then the three standing first on the last rate valuation 
or return are so entitled. The “Voting by Post Act 1900” 
may be made applicable to the elections for any municipality 
on the petition of the councillors. 


All land situated in a municipal district is rateable pro- 
perty except the following:—Crown lands; land used ex- 
clusively for commons, mines, public worship, mechanics’ 
institutes, public libraries, cemeteries, primary free schools, 
and charitable purposes; land vested in or held by or in trust 
for any municipality, local governing body, or commissioners 
under the Water Acts; land vested in fee in the Railway Com- 
missioners, Minister of Public Instruction, Board of Land and 
Works, Harbor Trust Commisssioners, and Melbourne and 
Metropolitan Board of Works. The expression land includes, 
of course, all buildings and improvements thereon. 


Rates levied in municipal districts are of three kinds, 
viz.:—General, extra, and separate rates. General rates are 
levied at least once in every year by the council of every 
municipality, and shall not exceed in any one year 2s. 6d. in 
the pound of the net annual value, or be less than 6d. in 
the pound of such value. Every general rate is made and 
levied on the occupier of the property rated, or if there be no 
occupier, or the occupier be the Crown or public or local body, 
then upon the owner of the property. Extra rates may be 
levied in any one or more subdivisions of a district, on 
requisition by not less than two-thirds of the councillors for 
the subdivision, provided that both rates together in any 
subdivision do not exceed 2s. 6d. in the pound. Extra rates 
are levied on all properties alike in the subdivision; but where 
any works or undertakings are for the special benefit of any 
particular portion of the municipal district, “a separate rate” 
may be levied, with the consent of a majority of the occupiers, 
and of one-third at least of the owners of the properties 
affected. The rates to be levied may be differential according 
to the benefits to be received by different properties, and the 
amount of the rate must be such as will, in the opinion of 
the council, suffice to provide for the payment of interest, and 
periodical repayments of, or sinking fund for, the loan raised 
on the security of such rate. 


Where under any Act a council is empowered to execute 
any work at the cost of the owners, or to require such owners 
to do so, a special improvement charge may be made on the 
properties affected, on the security of which money may be 
borrowed for the carrying out of such work. 


Melbourne and Geelong, the latter of which was for many 
years of second importance in the colony, having been in- 
corporated under special statutes prior to the establishment 
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of municipal government on a large scale throughout the 
colony, are not subject to the Local Government Acts, except 
in a few comparatively unimportant particulars. Melbourne 
was incorporated as a town in 1842, and was ordained a city 
in 1847. Geelong was incorporated as a town in 1849. 


Other functions of a special character have been delegated 
to boards or trusts, of which the following are the more im- 
portant :-—Melbourne Harbor Trust, constituted to provide for 
the maintenance and improvement of the Port of Melbourne; 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works, for the water 
supply and sewerage of the metropolis; Melbourne Tramways 
Trust, for the construction, on behalf of the municipalities, 
of cable and other tramways in Melbourne and suburbs, which 
have been leased to a company for a term of years; two fire 
brigade boards; and Irrigation and Water Supply Trusts, for 
the conservation, distribution, and supply of water in country 
districts. 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A full account of the movement leading up to the Federa- 
tion of the Australian Colonies was given in the issues of 
this work for 1895-8 and for 1902. 


COMMONWEALTH CONSTITUTION.—LEADING FEATURES. . 


The following are the leading features of the 
“Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act,’ passed by 
the Imperial Parliament :— 


Constitution indissoluble, and to come in force by Imperial Proclamation. 


The Parliament is to consist of the Queen, a Senate, and a House of Repre- 
sentatives. Governor-General appointed to act for the Queen. 


Senate to consist of six members from each State; number may be increased 
or diminished, but so that equal representation of the States be maintained. 
Qualification of electors of Senate and of Senators to be same as that of House of 
Representatives. Each elector shall vote only once. 


House of Representatives shall have twice the number of members of the 
Senate; and the number of members for each State shall be in proportion to popu- 
lation, but not less than five for any State. Qualification of electors to be that of 
the more numerous House in each State. Each elector to vote only once. Quali- 
fications of a member—(qa) 21 years of age, (6) to be an elector or entitled so to be, 
(ce) resident three years, (d) natural born or naturalized five years. 


The general powers of the Parliament are 39 in number, the principal of 
which are to make laws for trade, taxation, bounties, borrowing, postal services, 
naval and military, statistics, currency, banking, insolvency, corporations, divorce, 
marriage, old age pensions, immigration and emigration, railways, &. Hxclusive 
powers in regard to the seat of Government, State departments transferred, other 
matters declared by the Constitution to be within the exclusive power of the Par- 
lament. 


Money Bills not to originate in, nor to be amended by the Senate, which 
‘House may, however, return the Bill requesting any omission or amendment. 
‘Equal power in all other matters. ‘Tacking Bills prohibited. : 
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Provision for dead-locks.—Joint dissolution, and if again passed in lower 
House and rejected in Senate a joint sitting. to be held, and if passed by an absolute 
majority of the total members of both Houses, disputed Bill to become law. 


A Bill having passed both Houses the Governor-General shall either assent, 
withhold assent, reserve the Bill or return it, and recommend amendments. 


Executive power vested in Queen and exercisable by Governor-General in 
Council who may appoint Ministers of State. 


State departments of Customs and Excise transferred to Commonwealth on 
its establishment. Departments of posts, naval and military, defence, light-houses, 
&c., and quarantine, on a date or dates to be proclaimed. 


High Court of Australia established ; appellate and original jurisdiction. 


_ Collection of Customs to pass. Custom and Excise duties to be uniform, 
and intercolonial free-trade established within two years after the establishment of 
the Commonwealth, after which the Federal Government shall have exclusive power 
to levy such duties as well as bounties in the production or export of goods. 


Of the net revenue. from Customs and Excise not more than one-fourth to be 
applied. by Commonwealth towards its expenditure. ‘This provision is liable to 
variation or repeal after 10 years from the establishment of the Commonwealth, 


Right of States to reasonable use of river waters for conservation or irrigation 
reserved. 


Interstate Commission appointed to regulate trade and commerce, and prevent. 
discriminations being made by any State which may be deemed unreasonable or 
unjust to any other State. 


Constitutions, powers, and laws of States protected. State Debts may be 
taken over. 

Admission of new States provided for. Commonwealth to protect States 
against invasion or domestic violence. : 

Seat of Government to be fixed by the Parliament at some place in New South 
Wales, but at least 100 miles from Sydney, and to be federal territory. 


Constitution may be altered by an absolute majority of both Houses, or of one 
House if passed twice successively with three months interval; subject to the 
approval of a majority of the electors voting in a majority of the States, and in the 
whole Commonwealth. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Hopetoun, P.C., K.T., 
G.C.M.G., G.C.V.S., was on the 29th October, 1900, appointed 
Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief of the Common- 
wealth, and arrived at Sydney on the 16th December. The 
Proclamation of the Commonwealth and the swearing-in of 
the Governor-General. took place at Sydney on the Ist day 
of January, 1901, in the presence of representatives of most 
of the. principal countries of the world, and of a vast 
assemblage from all parts of the Commonwealth and else- 
where. The Governor-General continued in office until the 
9th May, 1902, when he was, at his own request, recalled. 
On 17th July, 1902, the Right Hon. Hallam, Baron Tennyson, 
K.C.M.G., was appointed Acting Governor-General; and on 
16th January, 1903, he was appointed as Lord Hopetoun’s 
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successor. Lord Tennyson retired on 21st January, 1904, and 
was succeeded by the Right Hon. Henry Stafford, Baron 
Northcote, C.B. 


THE COMMONWEALTH MINISTRY. 


At the Proclamation ceremony the members of the first 
Commonwealth Ministry were sworn in. The following were 


their names and the respective offices filled by them:— 
Prime Minister and Minister for External Affairs: The Right Hon. Edmund 
Barton, P.C. 
Attorney-General: ‘he Hon. Alfred Deakin. 
Treasurer: The Right Hon. Sir George Turner, P.C., K.C.M.G. 
Minister for Home Affairs: The Hon. Sir William John Lyne, K.C.M.G. 
o Minister for Trade and Customs: The Right Hon. Charles Cameron Kingston, P.C., 


Minister for Defence: The Hon. Sir James Robert Dickson, K.C.M.G. Died 
January, 1901, succeeded by Sir John Forrest. 


Postmaster-General: The Right Hon. Sir John Forrest, P.C., G.C.M.G. 
Succeeded in January, 1901, by Hon. J. G. Drake (re-arrangement of portfolios). 


Honorary Ministers: Richard Edward O’Connor, Esq., Q.C.; The Honorable 
Neil Elliott Lewis, succeeded by the Hon. Sir Philip Fysh, K.C.M.G. 


Consequent upon the resignation of the Right Hon. C. C. 
Kingston from the Ministry, and the subsequent appointment 
of the Right Hon. Sir Edmund Barton, P.C., and Mr. R. E. 
O’Connor, K.C., to the bench of the newly-constituted High 
Court of Australia, several changes’ have been made in the 
Ministry. The following were the members of the Ministry 
at the beginning of the first session of the second Common- 
wealth Parliament, in 1904:— 

Minister of External Affairs: The Hon. Alfred Deakin. 

Minister of Trade and Customs: The Hon. Sir William John Lyne, K.C.M.G. 
Treasurer: The Right Hon. Sir George Turner, P.C., K.C.M.G. 

Minister of Home Affairs: The Right Hon. Sir John Forrest, P.C,, G.C.M.G. 
Attorney-General: The Hon. James George Drake. 

Postmaster-General: The Hon. Sir Philip Oakley Fysh, K.C.M.G. 


Minister of Defence: The Hon. Austin Chapman. 
Vice-President of the Executiye Council: The Hon. Thomas Playford. 


The first elections to the Commonwealth Parliament 
were held in March, 1901. For the House of Representatives 
4 of the 23 Victorian electorates were uncontested. The pro- 
portion of the electors entitled to vote who availed themselves 
of the franchise was 56 per cenrt., against 63-5 at the State 
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general elections held in November, 1900. The following 
table gives particulars of the elections in each State:— 


First ComMonwEALTH Exectrions, Marcu, 1901. 


j 
| Percentage of 
Hamer of Number of Electors. Meote 8? Electors 

: * who Voted. 
s In contested \ =, @ 
State. noe. Districts for ; House | ° os 
* Bey 
Senate.) po pre- Total. gr a Senate”) Re pre- | Senate. g bs me 
Hi - ree | I 
sentatives. sentatives. ae a es. mS 
Victoria a as 6 23 280,661 233,051 149,012 | 180,610 53.09 56.04 
New South Wales .. 6 26 331,765 317,902 |218,456 | 211,035 65.81 66.38 
Queensland .. <e 6 9 103,806 103,806 51,336 62,656 49.45 | 60.35 
South Australia 6 7 154,281 154,281 62,952 62,892 40.80 40.76 
Western Australia .. 6 5 87,920 70,2380 28,733 25,945 32.68 36.95 
Tasmania ae 6 5 39,528 39,528 18,822 18,572 47.62 46.99 
Commonwealth 36 75 997,961 918,798 ‘529,311 511,710 | 53.04 55.69 


The first Parliament of the Commonwealth was opened 
in Melbourne on the 9th May, 1901, by His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cornwall and York, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.V.S., 
who was authorized as His Majesty’s High Commissioner by 
letters patent. Besides the Duke and Duchess and suite, the 
Governor-General, and Members of Parliament, there were 
present at this memorable function an assemblage of 12,000 
people—embracing official representatives from other British 
Colonies, the Foreign Consuls, Admirals and Captains’ of 
visiting war ships (British and Foreign), Commonwealth and 
State Government officials, representatives of Provincial 
Bodies, Societies, and Institutions, as well as leading Aus- 
tralian citizens and visitors. 


COMMONWEALTH ELECTIONS, 1903. 


The Commonwealth Elections, held on 16th December, 
1903, are notable by reason of the fact that female franchise 
was, on that occasion, universal throughout the Common- 
wealth. 


All persons 21 years of age, male or female, who have 
lived in Australia for six months continuously, are natural- 
born or naturalized subjects, and whose names are on the 
roll for any division, are entitled to vote at the election of 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. 
No person of unsound mind, or attainted of treason, or con- 
victed and under sentence or subject to be under sentence 
for any offence punishable by imprisonment for one year or 
longer, shall be entitled to vote. No aboriginal native of 
Australia, Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the Pacific, except 
New Zealand, shall be enrolled, unless he is entitled to vote 

* Including informal voters as follow :—8,769 in Victoria, 38,674 in New South Wales, 3,371 in 
Queensland, 1,478 in South Australia, 5,793 in Western Australia, and 419 in Tasmania. 


+ Including infermal voters as follow :—1,051 in Victoria, 4,070 in New South Wales, 1,575 in 
Queensland, 985 in South Australia, 525 in Western Australia, and 533 in Tasmania. 
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for the more numerous House of the Parliament of a State. 
No person is allowed to vote more than once at the same 
election. The following is a statement of the number of 
electors, votes polled, and percentage of the latter to the 
former, for the Senate and the House of Representatives :— 


Exectors Exrotuep. anp Votes Pon.en. 


Number of Electors. Electors who Voted. | py) a a ie aan 
In contested | 
Btate. v alatriota House of House of 
Total. for House of | Senate. | Represen-| Senate. | Represen- 
Repre- tatives. tatives. 
sentatives. 
Victoria ... vais 612,472 488,228 318,487 | 262,789 61:18 53°83 
New South Wales... 687,049 578,017 | 324,364 282,514 | 47°21 48°88 
Queensland eek 227,080 202,925 | 124,507 115,731 | 54°88 57:03 
South Australia... 167,775 49,645 54,785 | 20,122 82°65 | 40°53 
Western Australia... 116,942 69,824 | 33,148 21,233 | 28°35 30°41 
Tasmania oe 82,268 82,268 | 37,021 87,018 | 45°00 44°99 
Commonwealth 1,898,586 | 1,470,902 | 887,312 739,402 | 46°86 50°26. 


It will be seen that the greatest activity was displayed 
by voters in Queensland and Victoria, which were the only 
two States in which more than half the votes were polled; 
but in Western Australia the polling was abnormally low, 
less than one-third of the votes being polled. At the first 
Commonwealth elections, held in March, 1901, the polling was 
higher in every State, the percentage of electors who voted 
in contested districts for the House of Representatives being 
66-38 in New South Wales, 60°35 in Queensland, 56:04 in Vic- 
toria, 46-99 in Tasmania, 40-76 in South Australia, and 36°95 
in Western Australia. 


The following is a statement of the male and female 
electors enrolled, votes recorded, and percentage of votes to 
electors at the Senate elections of December, 1903:— 


Suwate Exections, 1903.—Maiz axp Femate Exxctors, AND 
Vores RecorDED. 


Percentage of Votes to 
Electors Enrolled. Votes Recorded. Electors. 


State. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. Males. Females. 


Victoria ..| 302,069 | 310,403 | 171,839 | 141,648 56.89 45.63 
New South Wales! 360,285 | 326,764 | 189,877 184,487 52.70 41.16 
Queensland -»-| 127,914 99,166 79,938 44,569 62.49 44.94 
South Australia ...| 85,947 81,828 35,736 19,049 41.58 23.28 
Western Australia) 74,754 42,188 26,878 6,270 35.96 14.86 
Tasmania we] 48,515 38,753 23,729 13,292 54.53 34.30 


Commonwealth | 994,484 | 899,102 ! 527,997 | 359,815 53.08 39.96 


Males and 
females— 
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It will be seen, by comparing the percentage of males 
who voted with the percentage who voted in State elections 
previously given, that a greater amount of interest is aroused 
in State elections than in elections for the Commonwealth, 
the percentage of votes recorded in the former fluctuating 
from 60 to 70 per cent. at various times. The above figures 
show that the female vote was exercised to a greater extent 
in Victoria and Queensland than in the other States, New 
South Wales being next in this respect; but only about one 
female in every seven entitled to vote in Western Australia, 
took the trouble to do so. 


Female franchise is in force in New. Zealand, and in all 
the Australian States except Victoria and Queensland for the 
State as well as the Commonwealth elections. At the last 
general elections in New Zealand, held in 1902, 74:52 per cent. 
of the females enrolled exercised the franchise ; and at the last 
State elections of South Australia, held in 1902, 50:72 per 
cent. of the females entitled to vote availed themselves of the 
privilege. At the last State elections of Western Australia, 
held in 1901, 56 per cent. of the females enrolled voted, 
whereas at the Commonwealth elections in the same State 
less than 15 per cent. of the females voted. Comparing these 
figures with those in the preceding table, it is seen that in 
New Zealand the females exercise the franchise to a far 
greater extent than in Australia, and that in those two States 
‘in Australia where female franchise has been exercised for 
both Commonwealth and State elections, the right is exercised 
to a-much greater extent in respect of the latter. | 


Informal votes are included in the votes recorded set out 
in the two preceding tables. The following were the number 
and percentage of votes which were informal for both Houses 
of the Commonwealth Parliament:— 


Inrormat Vores, ComMonwEALTH Exvecrions, 1903. 


Senate. House of Representatives, 
Biate. Percentage of Percentage of 
ercen € 0; 
Number. Votes Reesrded. Number, Votes Recorded, 

Victoria Sui we 7,008 | 2:23 4,818 1:83 
New South Wales ie 15,796 4:87 | 7,834 | 277 
Queensland. .., et 4,612 3-70 3,057 | 2°64 
South Australia ost 1,208 2-20 542 2°69 
Western Australia see 2,001 6:03 1,251 5°89 
Tasmania ne eBay 1,441 3°89 1,164 315 
Commonwealth... 32,061 | 3°61 18,666 2°52 
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Mempers or THE Szconp CommonweattH Paruiamenrt, 1904. 
THr SENATE. The Senate. 
President: The Hon. Sir Richard Chaffey Baker, K.C.M.G., K.C. 
Victoria— South Australia— 
Best, Hon. Robert Wallace Baker, Hon. Sir Richard Chaffey, 
Findley, Edward K.C.M.G., K.C. 
Fraser, Hon. Simon Guthrie, Robert Storrie 
Styles, James McGregor, Gregor 
Trenwith, Hon. William Arthur Playford, Hon. Thomas 
Zeal, Hon. Sir William Austin, Story, William Harrison 
K.C.M.G. Symon, Sir Josiah Henry, K.C.M.G., 
New South Wales— K.C. 
Gould, Lt.-Col. Hon. Albert John Western Australia— 
Gray, John Proctor Croft, John William 
Millen, Edward Davis de Largie, Hugh 
Nield, Lt.-Col, John Cash Henderson, George 
Pulsford, Edward Matheson, Alexander Perceval 
Walker, James Thomas Pearce, George Foster 
Smith, Miles Staniforth Cater 
Queensland— Tasmania— 
Dawson, Anderson Clemons, John Singleton 
Drake, Hon. James George Dobson, Hon. Henry 
Givens, Thomas Keating, John Henry 
Higgs, William Guy Macfarlane, James 
Stewart, James Charles Muleaby, Hon. Edward 
Turley, Henry O’ Keefe, David John 
Tae House oF REPRESENTATIVES. The House 
Speaker: The Hon. Sir Frederick William Holder, K.C.M.G. of peer 
Victoria, 
Member. District. Member. District. 
Cook, J. N. H. Bourke Maloney, Wm. Melbourne 
Crouch, R. A. Corio McLean, Hon, A. Gippsland 
Deakin, Hon. A, Ballarat Phillips, Hon. P. Wimmera 
Gibb, James Flinders Quick, Sir J. Bendigo 
Harper, R. Mernda Robinson, A. Wannon 
Higgins, H. B., K.C. Northern Melb. | Ronald, Rev. J. B. Southern Melb. 
Isaacs, Hon. I. A., K.C. Indi Salmon, Hon. C. C. Laanecoorie 
Kennedy, Thos. Moira Skene, Thos. Grampians 
Knox, Wm. Kooyong Tudor, F. G. Yarra 
Mauger, 8. Melb. Ports Turner, Rt. Hon. Sir G., Balaclava 
McCay, Hon. J. W. Corinella P.C., K.C.M.G. 
McColl, Hon. J. H. Echuca Wilson, J. G. Corangamite 
New South Wales, 
Vacant . Riverina | Lyne, Hon. Sir W. J., Hume 
Brown, Thomas ... Canobolas K.C.M.G. . 
‘Chapman, Hon, A. .. Eden-Monaro | Reid, Rt. Hon. G. H., P.C., Hast Sydney 
Conroy, A. H. ... .. Werriwa K.C. 
Cook, Joseph ... Parramatta Smith, Bruce, K.C. . Parkes 
Edwards, G. B. .. South Sydney | Smith, Hon. S.... ... Macquarie 
Ewing, T. T. .. Richmond Spence, W. G.... .. Darling 
Fuller, G. W. ... ... Dlawarra Thomas, J. va ... Barrier 
Hughes, W. M. ... West Sydney | Thomson, Dugal .». North Sydney 
Johnson, W. E. ... Lang Watkins, D. . ... Newcastle 
Kelly, W. H. .., .. Wentworth Watson, J.C. ... .. Bland 
Lee, H. W. . .. Cowper Webster, W. ... .. Gwydir 
Liddell, F. Hunter Wilks, W. H. . .. Dalley 
Lonsdale, E. Willis, H. .. Robertson 


©. New England 
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Queensland. 
Bamford, F, W. ... Herbert McDonald, C. ... ... Kennedy 
Culpin, M. ... ... Brisbane Page, James... ... Maranoa 
Edwards, RK... ... Oxley Thomson, D. A. ... Capricornia. 
Fisher, A. vas ... Wide Bay Wilkinson, J. ... «+» Moreton 
Groom, L. E. ... ... Darling Downs 
South Australia. 

Batchelor, EH. L. ... Boothby Hutchison, J. ... .. Hindmarsh 
Bonython, Sir J. L. ... Barker Kingston, Rt. Hon C. C., 
Glyn, P. MeM. .., Angas PC. K.C. ... Adelaide 
Holder, Hon. Sir F. W., Wakefield Poynton, A... ... Grey 

K.C.M.G. 

Western Australia. 

Carpenter, W. H. ... Fremantle Fowler, J. M. ... .. Perth 
Forrest, Rt. Hon. Sir John, Swan Frazer, C. E. ... ... Kalgoorlie 

P.C., G.C.M.G. Mahon, H. an _... Coolgardie 

Tasmania. 

D. N, Cameron Wilmot McWilliams, W. J. . Franklin 
Fysh, Hon. Sir P. 0., Denison O’ Malley, King .. Darwin 

K.C.M.G. Storrer, D. hon ... Bass 


Parliamentary Officers. 


Senate.—E. G. Blackmore, G.M.G., Clerk of the Parliaments; C. B. Boydell, Clerk 
Assistant; G. E. Upward, Usher of the Black Rod. 

House of Representatives—C. G. Duffy, Clerk; W. A. Gale, Clerk Assistant; 
T. Woollard, Sergeant-at- Arms. 

Reporting Staff.—B. H. Friend, Principal Parliamentary Reporter; D. F. Lumsden, 
Second Reporter. 


No, 5. 


No. 6. 


COMMONWEALTH ACTS PASSED, 1901. 


26th June.—This Act grants and applies out of the consolidated revenue 
" fund the sum of £491,882 to the service of the period ending 
80th June, 1901. 


12th July—The Acts Interpretation Act 1901 details the methods of 
interpreting Acts of Parliament, and of shortening their 
language. 


12th July—This Act grants and applies out of the consolidated revenue 
the sum of £1,010,732 for the service of the year ending: 
80th June, 1902. 


7th August.—The Audit Act 1901 makes provision for the collection and 
payment of the public moneys, the audit of the public 
accounts, and the protection and recovery of public 
property. 

5th September.—The State Laws and Records Recognition Act 1901 
provides for the recognition throughout the Commonwealth 
of the laws, the public acts and records, and the judicial 
proceedings of the States. 


3rd October.—The Customs Act 1901 regulates the customs, and deals with 
the importation, exportation, and warehousing of goods, the 
administration and control of the customs, duties and draw- 
backs, ships’ stores, the coasting trade, agents and officers, 
forfeitures and penalties, prosecutions and settlement of 
cases by the Minister. This is a machinery Act, and does. 
not impose any duties. 
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No.7. 5th October—The Beer Excise Act 1901 regulates the excise on beer, the 


licensing of brewers and regulation of breweries, excise 
supervision, duty stamps, computation and payment of duty 
and refunds, removal of beer from breweries, powers of 
officers, and prohibition and penalties. The Act does not 
impose the rate of duty. 


No. 8. 5th October—The Distillation Act 1901 regulates distillation, stills, 


licences, vignerons, excise supervision, removal of spirits, 
computation and payment of duty, powers of officers, and 
prohibitions and penalties. 


No. 9. 5th October.—The Hwcise Act 1901 regulates excise generally, and deals 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


. 10. 


. 11. 


12. 


. 18. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


with administration, producers, and dealers, licensing of 
manufacturers and regulation and supervision of factories, 
payment of duty and excise control, drawbacks, officers, 
disputes, prohibitions and penalties. 


12th October—This Act grants and applies £928,322 out of the consolidated 
revenue to the service of the year 1901-2. 


16th October.—The Service and Execution of Process Act 1901 provides 
for the service and execution throughout the Commonwealth 
of the civil and criminal process, and the judgments of the 
courts of the States and of other parts of the Commonwealth, 
and matters connected therewith. 


16th November.—The Post and Telegraph Act 1901 relates to the postal 
and telegraphic services of the Commonwealth, which were 
transferred from the States on 1st March, 1901, and deals 
with the appointment, powers, and privileges of officers, 
arrangements and contracts for the carriage of mails, news- 
papers, and packets, arrangements for money orders and 
postal notes, the control of telegraphs and protection of 
telegraph lines, prohibitions and penalties, legal proceedings, 
and notice of limitation of actions. 


12th December.-The Property for Public Purposes Acquisition Act 1901 
provides for the acquisition of property for public purposes, 
for dealing with property so acquired, and for other matters 
connected therewith. 


17th December.—The Punishment of Offences Act 1901 makes provision for 
the punishment of offences against the laws of the Common- 
wealth, by enacting that the laws of each State respecting 
the arrest and custody of offenders, and the procedure for 
their summary conviction, or for their examination and 
commitment for trial on indictment or information, and for 
holding accused persons to bail, shall apply generally to 
persons charged with offences committed within that State 
against the Commonwealth laws. . 


17th December.—This Act grants and applies £410,767 out of the consolidated 
revenue to the service of the year 1901-2. 


17th December—The Pacific Island Labourers Act 1901 provides for 
the regulation, restriction, and prohibition of the intro- 
duction into the Commonwealth of labourers from the 
Pacific Islands. No Pacifie Islander is to enter Australia 
after 3lst March, 1904, nor, except under a licence, before 
that date. ‘ 
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No. 3. 30th July.—Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1908 abolishes, as from the date of 
this Act, the rebate of excise on sugar, provided for in the 
Schedule to the Excise Tariff Act 1902. 


No. 4. 30th July—Sugar Bounty Act 1908 provides for a bounty to every grower 
of sugar-cane or beet in the production of which white 
labour only has been employed, at the rate of 4s. per ton on 
cane giving 10 per cent. of sugar, or in the case of beet, at 
the rate of 40s. per ton on the sugar-giving contents of the 
beet. Ancillary provisions are included, and regulations 
may be made by the Governor-in-Council. 


No. 5. 380th July —Supply Act (No. 2) 1903-4 applies £595,659 for the services of 
the year 1903-4. 


No.6. 26th August.—Judiciary Act 1903 provides for the establishment. of the 
High Court of Australia, to consist of a Chief Justice and 
two other justices, to be appointed by commission. The 
seat of Government shall be the principal seat of the Court, 
put district registries may be established in each State, 
where the Court shall sit when required. Chamber business, 
interlocutory proceedings, &c., may be dealt with by a 
Judge of the High Court, and (except in matters within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court) by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of a State. Provision is made for a Full 
Court to hear appeals, and to grant appeals to the Privy 
Council. The jurisdiction, original and appellate, is fully 
defined and regulated. Provision is made for officers of the 
Court, and in regard to barristers and solicitors, those of 
any State being entitled to practise in any Federal Court. 
Suits by and against the Commonwealth and the States 
are regulated; and the criminal jurisdiction in regard to 
offences against the laws of the Commonwealth is fully 
regulated. 

No.7. 28th August.—High Cowrt Procedure Act 1903 relates to the procedure of 
the High Court, and formulates rules. 


No. 8. 28th August.—Naval Agreement Act 1903 ratifies an agreement entered 
into between the British Admiralty and the Governments of 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand relating to the naval 
force on the Australian station. The Commonwealth is to 
pay the Imperial Government five-twelfths and New 
Zealand is to pay one-twelfth of the total annual cost of 
maintaining the naval force on the Australian station, 
not to exceed £200,000 and £40,000 respectively in any 
year. 


No. 9. 11th September.— Electoral Divisions Act 1903 retains the electoral divisions 
determined under the State laws for the first elections. 


No. 10. 29th September.—Supply Act (No. 3) 1903-4 applies £658,500 to the 
services of the year 1903-4. : 


No. 11, 18th October.—Naturalization dct 1908. Any resident of the Common- 
wealth, not being a British subject, and not being an 
aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific, who intends to settle in the Commonwealth, has 
resided there continuously for the preceding two years, or 
has been naturalized in the United Kingdom, may, at the 
discretion of the Governor-in-Council, be naturalized. Pro- 
vision is also made as to the naturalization of women by 
marriage, and of children of naturalized persons; and for 
the recognition of persons. previously naturalized under 
State laws; and as to the exclusive power of the Common- 
wealth in regard to naturalization. 


No. 11. 


No. 12. 


No. 18. 


No. 14. 


No. 15. 


No. 16. 


No. 17. 


No. 18. 


No. 19. 


No. 20. 


No. 21. 
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26th July.—The Eacise Tariff 1962 declares the time of the imposition 
of uniform duties of excise, and validates the collections 
made under tariff proposals, and imposes the rates of excise 
duty on beer, spirits, starch, sugar, and tobacco. 


8th September.—The Royal Commissions Act 1902 empowers Commissions 
issued by the Governor-General under the Great Seal of the 
Commonwealth to summon any person to attend for examin- 
ation on oath, and to send for books and documents: 


9th September.—The Post and Telegraph Rates Act 1902 enacts that 
government telegrams and letters are to be subject to the 
rates in force, and declares the rates for newspapers and 
telegrams. 


16th September.—The Customs Tariff’ 1902 declares the time of the imposi- 
tion of uniform duties of customs, and validates the collec- 
tions made under tariff proposals, and declares the rates of 
duties on imports. 

29th September.—This Act grants and applies £1,365,597 out of the 
consolidated revenue to the service of the year 1902-8, 


10th October.—This Act grants and applies £52,497 out of the consolidated 
revenue to the service of the year 1901-2, and appropmnates. - 
the supplies granted for the year in that session of Parlia- 
ment, amounting to £4,211,348. 


10th October.—The Appropriation Act 1902-3 grants and _ applies 
£2,621,197 out of the consolidated revenue to the service of 
the year 1902-3, and appropriates the supplies granted for 
the year in that session of Parliament amounting to 
£3,986,794. 

10th October.—The Appropriation (Works and Butldings) Act 1902-3 
grants and applies £406,092 out of the consolidated revenue 
to the service of the year 1902-3 for the purposes of addi- 
tions, new works, and buildings. 

10th October.—The Commonwealth Electoral Act 1902 regulates Parlia- 
mentary elections, dealing with the appointment and duties 
of electoral officers, the partition of each of the States into. 
electoral divisions, the fixing of polling places, the prepara- 
tion of electoral rolls, the constitution and jurisdiction of 
special courts of revision, the issue and return of the writs,. 
nomination of candidates, voting by post, elections, scrutiny, 
limitation of electoral expenses, offences and punishments, 
and disputed returns. 

10th October.—The Parliamentary Allowances Act 1902 fixes the dates. 
from which the allowances of Members of Parliament are to 
commence. 

10th October.—The Claims Against the Commonwealth Act 1902 makes. 
temporary provision for enforcing claims against the Com- 
monwealth. 


COMMONWEALTH ACTS PASSED DURING 1908. 
No.1. 4th July.—Supply Act (No.1) 1903-1904 provides for an advance to the 


No. 2. 


Treasurer of £75,000. 


15th July —Senate Elections Act 1908 provides that the election of 
Senators to fill periodical and casual vacancies shall be 
conducted as one election, and for a casting vote by the 
Commonwealth electoral officer of the State in the case of 
an equal number of votes. The powers of the Court of 
Disputed Returns are added to, and other formal matters. 
dealt with. 
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3. 380th July.—Sugar Rebate Abolition Act 1903 abolishes, as from the date of 
this Act, the rebate of excise on sugar, provided for in the 
Schedule to the Ewcise Tariff Act 1902. 


.4, 30th July.—Sugar Bounty Act 1903 provides for a bounty to every grower 


of sugar-cane or beet in the production of which white 
labour only has been employed, at the rate of 4s. per ton on 
cane giving 10 per cent. of sugar, or in the case of beet, at 
the rate of 40s. per ton on the sugar-giving contents of the 
beet. Ancillary provisions are included, and regulations 
may be made by the Governor-in-Council. 


.5. 80th July —Supply Act (No. 2) 1903-4 applies £595,659 for the services of 


the year 1903-4. 


.6. 26th August.—Judiciary Act 1903 provides for the establishment. of the 


High Court of Australia, to consist of a Chief Justice and 
two other justices, to be appointed by commission. The 
seat of Government shall be the principal seat of the Court, 
but district registries may be established in each State, 
where the Court shall sit when required. Chamber business, 
interlocutory proceedings, &c., may be dealt with by a 
Judge of the High Court, and (except in matters within the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the High Court) by a Judge of the 
Supreme Court of a State. Provision is made for a Full 
Court to hear appeals, and to grant appeals to the Privy 
Council. The jurisdiction, original and appellate, is fully 
defined and regulated. Provision is made for officers of the 
Court, and in regard to barristers and solicitors, those of 
any State being entitled to practise in any Federal Court. 
Suits by and against the. Commonwealth and the States 
are regulated; and the criminal jurisdiction in regard to 
offences against the laws of the Commonwealth is fully 
regulated. 


7, 28th August.—High Court Procedure Act 1903 relates to the procedure of 
the High Court, and formulates rules. 


. 8. 28th August—Naval Agreement Act 1903 ratifies an agreement entered 


into between the British Admiralty and the Governments of 
the Commonwealth and New Zealand relating to the naval 
force on the Australian station. The Commonwealth is to 
pay the Imperial Government five-twelfths and New 
Zealand is to pay one-twelfth of the total annual cost of 
maintaining the naval force on the Australian station, 
not to exceed £200,000 and £40,000 respectively in any 
year. 


.9. 11th September.— Electoral Divisions Act 1903 retains the electoral divisions 


determined under the State laws for the first elections. 


10. 29th September.— Supply Act (No. 8) 1903-4 applies £658,500 to the 
services of the year 1903-4. . 


ll. 18th October.—Naturalization Act 1903. Any resident of the Common- 
wealth, not being a British subject, and not being an 
aboriginal native of Asia, Africa, or the Islands of the 
Pacific, who intends to settle in the Commonwealth, has 
resided there continuously for the preceding two years, or 
has been naturalized in the United Kingdom, may, at the 
discretion of the Governor-in-Council, be naturalized. Pro- 
vision is also made as to the naturalization of women by 
marriage, and of children of naturalized persons; and for 
the recognition of persons. previously naturalized under 
State laws; and as to the exclusive power of the Common- 
wealth in regard to naturalization. 
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21st October.—-Extradition Act 1903 relates to the extradition of criminals 
from the Commonwealth and from Foreign States. 


Qist October.—High Court Procedure Amendment Act 1903 relates to the 
transfer of applications to a registry where the court is 
sitting. . 

22nd October.—Appropriation Act 1908-4 issues. and applies towards 
supply £2,648,437. This and other previous supplies 
granted are appropriated to the expenditure of the year 
1903-4. 


22nd October.—Supplementary Appropriation Act 1901-2 and 1902-8 
authorizes and applies for services previously rendered 
£6,968 for 1901-2, and £107,997 for 1902-3. 


22nd October.— Appropriation (Works and Buildings) Act 1903-4 applies 
and appropriates £422,283 for additions, new works, and 
buildings for 1903-4. 


22nd October.—Supplementary Appropriation (Works and Buildings) 
Act 1901-2 and 1902-3 applies and appropriates £1,004 and 
£2,635 respectively for these two years. 


22nd October.—Rules Publication Act 1903. This Act regulates the 
manner in which any rules authorized to be made under any 
Statute, shall be made and published. 


22nd October.— Commonwealth Public Service Amendment Act 1903 
extends the time within which persons who have passed the 
entrance examination may be appointed to fill subsequent 
vacancies arising from nine to eighteen months. 


22nd October.—Defence Act 1903. Vor the purposes of administration 
the Governor-General in Council may appoint a General 
Officer Commanding the Military Forces of the Common- 
wealth, a similar Naval Officer, and Commanding Officers of 
Districts, apportion the forces amongst the districts and 
sub-districts, and generally appoint and promote officers, 
and issue commissions. The powers, duties, and tenure of 
certain officers is provided for; and also seniority, promotion, 
and reserves. A Naval and Military College may be 
established to impart education in the various branches of 
naval and military science. ‘The defence force is to consist 
of the permanent and citizen forces, the latter of which is 
divided into Militia Volunteer Forces and Reserve Forces, 
and provision is made for the raising of the force. The 
permanent forces are at all times liable to be employed on 
active service, and the citizen forces may be called out in 
time of war by proclamation. The military forces are not 
liable to serve beyond the Commonwealth, but the naval 
forces are. Where the Governor of a State proclaims that 
domestic violence exists therein, the permanent forces may 
be called out. All male inhabitants (except persons specially 
exempt from service), aged 18 to 60 years, who are British 
subjects and resident six months, shall, in time of war, be 
liable to serve in the Militia forces. Other general pro- 
visions of a comprehensive character are also included. 


No..21, 22nd October.—Patents Act 1903 provides for the transfer of the adminis” 


tration of the State Patent Acts and for the establishment 
of a new system, with the saving of rights accrued under 
State Acts. State patents in existence may be extended to 
the Commonwealth, A Commissioner of Patents is to be 
appointed, and a Patent Office established, and the mode of 
registration and procedure is fally dealt with. 
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SOCIAL CONDITION. 
MELBOURNE UNIVERSITY. 


The University of Melbourne was incorporated and en- 
dowed by an Act of the Governor and Legislative Council of 
Victoria, to which the Royal assent was given on 22nd Janu- 
ary, 1853. The University buildings, together with those of 
the affiliated colleges, are situated in 106 acres of ground, in 
the southern part of Carlton. The University consists of a 
Council and Senate, and is incorporated and made a body 
politic with perpetual succession. It has power to grant 
degrees, diplomas, certificates, and licences in all faculties 
except divinity. The Council consists of 20 members elected 
by the Senate. It elects two of its members to be Chancellor 
and Vice-Chancellor respectively. The ordinary tenure of 
office of Councillors is five years, but those members who 
were in office on 7th June, 1881, have a life tenure. The 
Senate consists of all male persons who have graduated doctor 
or master in the University. It elects a Warden annually 
from its members. Control and management are in the 
hands of the Council. Council and Senate conjointly make 
statutes and regulations. There is no religious test for ad- 
mission. The Governor of Victoria for the time being is 
the Visitor, and has authority to do all things which appertain 
to Visitors. By Royal letters patent of 14th March, 1859, 
it is declared that the degrees of the University of Melbourne 
shall be as fully recognized as those of any University 
in the United Kingdom. Scholarships, exhibitions, and prizes 
are provided in all the principal subjects, the cost being de- 
frayed partly out of University funds and partly by private 
bequests. In the matter of endowment by private persons, 
the Melbourne University does not, however, compare favour- 
ably with others. The Act provides for an endowment of 
£9,000 annually for maintenance and management. Ad- 
ditional grants are voied annually by Parliament for main- 
tenance, and from time to time for building purposes. Since 
1853 the total amount received from the Government was 
£718,262—£154,012 for building and apparatus, £459,000 en- 
dowment under “Special Appropriation Act,” 16 Vict. 34, and 
£105,250 additional endowment by annual votes of the Legis- 
lature. In addition, the Council derives income from the fees 
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paid by students for lectures, examinations, certificates, and 
diplomas. These are charged as follow:— 


For the degree of Bachelor of Arts, £12 12s. per annum. 
‘For the degree of Bachelor of Science, £21 per annum, 

For the degree of Bachelor of Laws, £12 12s. for each of the lst and 2nd years; £25 4s. 
for each of the 8rd and 4th years. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Medicine and Surgery, £21 per annum. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor of Electrical Engineering, 
Bachelor of Mining Engineering, £18 18s. for the 1st year; £21. for the 2nd 
year; £25 4s. for each of the 3rd and 4th years. - 

For the degree of Bachelor of Music and Diploma in Music, £12 12s. per annum. 

For the course for Diploma of Education, £6 6s. per annum. 


For single subjects, special fees are charged, ranging from £8 8s. each annually for 


Art subjects to £21 for Science subjects, in’ which laboratory work plays a 
great part. 


For admission to degrees, £5 5s. is payable by bachelors, £10 10s. by masters, £5 5s. 
for any ad ewndem degree. ' 

For any diploma, £3 8s. is the fee. 

For certificates of matriculation, attendance upon lectures, etc., special small fees are 
charged. 


The number of students who presented themselves for the 
matriculation examination, the number that passed, as well 
as those matriculated, who entered the Melbourne University 
as undergraduates, and the number attending lectures, in each 
of the five years 1899 to 1903, were:— 


Martricunation anp ATTENDANCE AT Lecturus, 1899 ro 1908. 


Students who Passed the 
Number Presented for— Matriculation Examination.| Number 
q Mayienases Sate 
umber 
pear Less than Admitted as | Attending 
ri i i Under- Lectures. 
Tesraiuatiore Numiborot | Number. | Percentage. graduates, 
Subjects. 
1899 1,496 261 559 45°3 108 727 
1900 | 1,479 320 443 38:2 101 647 
1901 | 1,488 802 — + 611 45°0 137 584 
1902 1,415 368 490 46°8 124. 621 
1903 1,566 367 478 39°9 | 111 628 


The number of candidates in 1903 was greater than in any 
year since 1892. Of the 628 students who attended lectures 
in 1903, 123 attended in Arts, 51 in Laws, 64 in Engineering, 
251 in Medicine, 13 in Science, 102 in Music, and 24 in Edu- 
cation. 


The number of degrees taken in 1903 was 140, 135 of 
iwhich were direct and 5 ad eundem, as against a total of 
755 for the five preceding years, or an average of 151 per year. 
The direct graduates numbered 724, and the ad eundem 
degrees 31 in the five preceding years. Of the total number 
of 3,499 degrees conferred, 245 were conferred on women, 243 
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of which were direct and 2 ad eundem; and 125 of which were 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts, 55 Master of Arts, 26 Bachelor 
of Medicine, 1 Doctor of Medicine, 24 Bachelor of Surgery, 
1 Bachelor of Laws, 7 Bachelor of Science, 5 Master of Science, 
and 1 Bachelor of Music. The following table shows the 
number of degrees conferred at the University between the 
date of its first opening and the end of 1903—the years 1902 
‘and 1903 being shown separately :— 


Dearers CONFERRED. 


Prior to 1902. ponring 1902: During 1908 Total. 
1 
: 2 g ig a 
Degrees. 3 3 | 2 3 
a 13] 2 |ajzelalss| a [S| é 

Bachelor of Arts wa 759 |107| 866 | 161...) 16 22),..| 22| 797 |107) 904 
Master of Arts... ‘a 406 1153! 561 | 19]...| 19) 19) 2| 21) 444 1157! 601 
Bachelor of Medicine ...; 542 | 13] 555 | 27/...) 27) 28) 1| 29) 597] 14) 611 
Doctor of Medicine... 68 | 98} 166] 9Q)...| 9] 12) 1) 18) 89] 99) 188 
Bachelor of Surgery ...| 455 | 3) 458 | 28)...) 28) 30)... 30) 513 | 3) 516 
Master of Surgery xd Va ee | v4 Dd BoB 2 1d. il 
Bachelor of Laws w. | 294] 9! 303 8). 8 9)... 9 311 9| 320 
Master of Laws ive 56 | 3} 59| 3). 3} 1...| 1 60 |] 38 63 
Doctor of Laws Fe 15 | 20; 35 4... fete] oe Pee ee 15 | 20) 35 
Bachelor of Engineering} 110} 2) 112 | 6...) 6} 5)...{ 5) 121) 2] 128 
Master of Engineering ... 63 |... 63} Ql. yyode.} 1 65] ...) 68 
Bachelor of Science... 28} 3) at! i. Yj Q..) 2 Bl} 8) 84 
Master of Science a 11 |... Ww] U.f 141 5 iw} a lv 
Doctor of Science ‘a ie 3 3 Tease). A) seal eee 2 1 3 4 
Bachelor of Music vik 8] 2 Bi nsgcd| Gel taoe | sea eal ate 3] 2 5 
Doctor of Music fe oe 2 Boil cles See dleove] cos |. dest. Meee 2 2 

Total ... |2,817 {420| 3,237 |122'...|122)135| 5 140 8,074 |425) 3,499 


AFFILIATED COLLEGES. 


The permission accorded by the “University Act of In- 
corporation” for the establishment of affiliated colleges has 
‘been taken advantage of by the clergy and people of the 
Church of England, and of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
Churches of Victoria. Substantial colleges have been built 
upon the sites reserved for this purpose, which are situated 
in the northern portion of the University grounds, fronting 
Sydney Road and College Crescent, Carlton. These colleges, 
which admit students without regard to their religious beliefs, 
are also training seminaries for ihe ministers of the respective 
denominations. There are efficient staffs of lecturers assisting 
the masters in teaching the principal subjects in each of the 
University courses. The Roman Catholic body has not yet 
erected a college upon its site in Madeline Street. 
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The Anglican Church was the first to avail itself of the 
right. In 1869, Bishop Perry (then Lord Bishop of Melbourne), 
assisted by Professor Wilson and others, undertook to raise 
the funds required fer the college buildings. Their efforts 
were crowned with success, and the building of Trinity was 
commenced in the following year. Its progress was remark- 
ably rapid, and in 1877 it was found necessary to increase the 
accommodation for students. In 1883 the Clarke buildings 
were erected by Sir W. J. and Mr. Joseph Clarke, and ad- 
ditions have been repeatedly made since that time. In 1886, 
Trinity College Hostel, a house of residence for women 
students of the college, was established by the present 
Warden, and was carried on until 1890 in houses rented by 
him. In 1890, mainly through the munificence of Janet Lady 
Clarke, the hostel was supplied with a permanent building, 
erected within the college precincts, and named “The Janet 
Clarke Buildings.” The hostel forms an integral part of 
Trinity College, and the women students of the college conse- 
quently enjoy all its educational advantages on equal terms 
with the men students. The hostel is open to students of all 
religious denominations. The college buildings consist of a 
chapel, dining hall, chemical and_ biological laboratories, 
lecture rooms, libraries, and students’ common room, in ad- 
dition to apartments for the warden, tutors, and students. 
The master is Dr. A. Leeper, M.A., LL.D., Warden of the 
college. 


In 1877, the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Victoria appointed a Committee to take charge of the site 
in its interests. Shortly afterwards it was resolved to raise 
subscriptions to obtain the Crown grant for the land, and 
to proceed with the erection of a college. When £6,000 was 
subscribed for the purpose, Mr. Francis Ormond offered 
£10,000, provided that the Church obtained £10,000 from other 
sources, and in less than a year the Council were in a position 
tc receive Mr. Ormond’s subscription. The buildings were 
at once commenced, and the cellege opened in March, 1881. 
Tt was then announced that Mr. Ormond would bear the whole 
expense of the structural part of the building, so that the 
remaining subscriptions could be entirely devoted to pay- 
ments for fittings, improvements, repairs, ete. In 1883 the 
buildings were enlarged. In 1887 Mr. Ormond erected the 
Victoria wing, in honour of the late Queen’s Jubilee. The 
buildings comprise lecture and reading rooms, common room, 
and masters’, tutors’, and students’ quarters. Mr. Ormond’s 
benefactions, amounting to £41,780 during his lifetime, were 
increased under his bequest to a sum which will ultimately 
amount to £67,000. The college bears the name of this 
generous donor. The master is Mr. J. H. McFarland, M.A. 
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The Conference of the Wesleyan Church in Victoria, in 
1878, appointed a Committee to arrange for the building of a 
college. A request for donations met with a generous 
response, the first donor being Sir William McArthur, who 
made a gift of £1,000. The work of erecting the college was 
not, however, commenced until 1887. It was formally opened 
in March, 1888. The strenuous efforts of the Rev. W. A. Quick, 
in the establishment of the college, entitle him to the honour 
of being practically its founder. In 1889 large additions were 
made to the buildings, which now comprise fully equipped 
lecture rooms, laboratories, library, reading rooms, and apart- 
ments for the master, tutors, and students. The master is 
the Rev. E..H. Sugden, M.A., B.Sc. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION, 


The system of local lectures and classes, known as Uni- 
versity Extension, which has been in vogue in England for 
nearly 40 years, and has more lately been introduced into 
the countries of Europe and the United States, was organized 
in Victoria in 1891, under a Board appointed by the Mel- 
bourne University. The system aims at bringing teaching 
of the scope and standard of that given at the University 
itself within the reach of the numerous and constantly grow- 
ing class of people whose position in life prevents them from 
attending lectures there, but who wish to devote their leisure 
to systematic reading and study. To these, material assist- 
ance is given by formal lectures, illustrated, where the 
subject requires it, by demonstrations and experiments, 
informal classes and discussions, checking written essays, 
and examinations, by men of special training. By thus 
systematising the knowledge of the extension students, 
guiding their reading, and suggesting new methods and new 
directions of inquiry, the higher education is imparted to 
them. The lectures are not of the ordinary popular kind. 
Their primary object is education, they seek to instruct and 
stimulate rather than to entertain; at the same time, they 
endeavour to avoid pedantry and dulness. The lectures are 
delivered in courses, and thus fairly wide subjects are able 
to be treated with some approach to thoroughness. The 
work is carried on by local committees, both in Melbourne 
and suburbs, and in urban centres, acting in conjunction with 
the Central Board. This body supplies a list of suitable 
courses of lectures by competent and approved lecturers, and 
the local committee chooses the lecturer and subject. Since 
1891, 161 courses of lectures have been delivered, and 19,175 
students enrolled. In 1903 there were 5 centres, 5 courses of 
lectures, and 930 students enrolled. 
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THE STATE EDUCATION SYSTEM. 


The present system of “free, compulsory, and secular” 
education came into operation on the ist January, 1873, the 
Act having been passed the previous year, and being now, with 
two Amending Acts passed in 1876 and 1889, consolidated 
in the “Education Act 1890,” which in turn has been amended 
by Act No. 1777, passed in December, 1901. Before the in- 
ception of the present system, several different systems were 
tried. Prior to 1848 education was left to private enterprise; 
but in that year a denominational system was introduced and 
administered by a Board, subsidy being granted by the State. 
Under that system, religious as well as secular instruction was 
imparted by the teachers—the former being given according 
to the principles of the denomination to which the school 


The educa- 
tion system 
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was attached, the clergy of which also exercised control over © 


the instruction imparted. On the separation of Port Phillip 
district from New South Wales in 1851, a Board of National 
Education was established in the new Colony of Victoria “for 
the formation and management of schools to be conducted 
under Lord Stanley’s National System of Education, and for 
administering the funds in connexion therewith.” There were 
thus two systems of education under separate Boards in opera- 
tion at the same time, which duplicate system continued in 
force until 1862, when it was abolished as being cumbrous and 
costly. The “Common Schools Act 1862” transferred the 
powers of both Boards to a single Board of Education, pro- 
vided a limit to the distance between which schools might be 
established, and fixed a minimum of scholars a school must 
have in order to entitle it to State aid; it prescribed, moreover, 
that four hours each day would be set apart for secular in- 
struction, and that no child should be refused admission to 
any school on account of its religious persuasion. Although 
this Act caused some improvement, it was not designed to 
abolish denominationalism, nor did it reduce the number of 
small schools to any appreciable extent. It continued in force, 
however, for ten years, when it was repealed by the present 
Act in 1872. Under these systems, a fee ranging from 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. weekly was charged to all children except those 
whose parents were in destitute circumstances. Under the 
Act of 1872, education was made free to all willing to accept 
it; compulsory, in the sense that, whether accepted or not, 
evidence must be produced that all children are educated up 
to a certain standard; and. secular, no teacher being allowed to 
give other than secular instruction in any State school build- 
ing. . Every facility is, however, afforded to.the clergy of any 
denomination to assemble any of the children of the parents 
who desire it in a school room and impart religious instruction. 
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In each school four hours at least are set apart during 
each school day for secular instruction, two hours of which 
are to be before, and two hours after, noon. Secular instruc- 
tion, in the case of children over nine years of age, includes 
the teaching of some recognised lesson books on the laws of 
health and lessons from some recognised temperance lesson 
books. 


Parents and custodians of children not less than 6 nor 
more than 13 years of age, are required to procure such 
children to attend a State school at least two hours before 
or after noon for at least 75 per cent. of the days on which 
school is open. Non-attendance may be excused for either of 
the four following causes:—(1) If the child is receiving efficient 
instruction in some other manner; or (2) has been prevented 
from attending by sickness, fear of infection, temporary or 
permanent infirmity, or any unavoidable cause; or (3) is 12 
years of age and has been educated up to the standard, or has 
been excused by a general or particular order of the Minister; 
or (4) that there is no State school within 1, 2, 24, or 3 miles 
in the case of children under 7, between 7 and 9, between 9 
and 12, and over 12 years of age respectively. In regard to 
the latter cause, however, in cases where schools are closed 
through low average attendance, or where the number of 
children would warrant the department in establishing a 
school, allowances are made by the department for the con- 
veyance of children to the nearest school. The amount of the 
allowance is 3d. per day for children over 6 and under 12 who 
reside between 24 and 3 miles from the nearest school, or 4d. 
per day for all children over 6 and under 15 who reside 3 miles 
or over from the nearest school. Parents and custodians who 
fail to make a child attend as provided may be summoned 
and fined 5s. for the first, and between 5s. and £1 for each 
subsequent offence, or in default 7 days’ imprisonment; and 
truant officers are appointed to see that the compulsory pro- 
visions are carried out. 


There are at present 874 school districts, in each 
of which a Board of Advice is elected every three years 
by the ratepayers in the district, the members of such 
Boards being 7 or 5 according to the size or importance of the 
district. The main functions of a Board of Advice are:—To 
report on the condition of schools and premises, whether new 
ones are required, and as to books, furniture, gymnastic ap- 
pliances or other requirements; te suspend teachers for mis- 
conduct, and report cause to the Minister; to visit schools, 
record the number present, and its opinion as to the general 
condition and the management of the schools in the district; 
and to endeavour to induce parents to send their children 
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regularly to school, to compare the attendance with the roll, 
and report names of parents who fail to comply with the com- 
pulsory clauses. 


The following are the subjects instruction in which is 
absolutely free:—Reading, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geo- 
graphy, history, drill, singing, drawing, elementary science, 
manual training, gymnastics, and swimming where practic- 
able; lessons on the laws of health and on temperance 
previously mentioned; and sewing, needlework, cookery, and 
domestic economy for girls. For instruction in other 
branches, fees are charged to the parents, and the teacher is 
entitled to such fees if the inspector is satisfied with the 
instruction imparted. 


In the latter half of 1902, a revised programme of free 
instruction was issued, the provisions of which are such as 
to secure a more realistic treatment than. formerly of the 
essential subjects of school education, and a larger share of 
attention to the training of the hand and eye through manual 
instruction in various forms. The requirements from infant 
teachers were also made such as to secure methods of teaching 
in accord with the principles enunciated by Froebel, the 
founder of the kindergarten system. Great activity has been 
displayed in the training of teachers for the new work. In 
January of each year (during the past four years), hundreds 
of country teachers have been instructed, at the University 
and Training College, in such subjects as drawing, brush 
work, paper work, cardboard modelling, kindergarten, ex- 
perimental science, and nature study; while, at centres 
throughout the State, during the past two years, Saturday 
classes have been held in several of these subjects. 


There were, on the 30th June, 1903, 18 Sloyd centres in 
operation, attended by 3,740 boys; and 11 cookery centres, 
attended by 1,430 girls. Military drill receives a large share 
of attention, and the bigger boys of the larger schools are 
enrolled in corps and provided with light rifles. The teaching 
of swimming is organized when practicable, the children being 
formed into swimming clubs, which hold annual competitions 
at Melbourne and Geelong. The cultivation of school gardens 
and the study of the elements of agriculture are warmly en- 
couraged by the Department’s officers; and every facility 
is made for the holding of arbour days. 


The following are the extra subjects and the fees charge- 
able:—Latin, French, German, and painting, for which the 
fee must not exceed one shilling weekly; natural science, 
euclid, algebra, trigonometry, fancy work, elocution, and 
shorthand, fee not exceeding sixpence weekly; and book- 
keeping and calisthenics, fee not exceeding threepence weekly; 
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and such other subjects as may be approved by the Director. 
The instruction in extra subjects must not be given so as 
to interfere with the ordinary free instruction. 


Yearly examinations are held to determine the quality 
of the work done by teachers, and to award merit certificates, 
and to grant certificates of exemption from compulsory attend- 
ance to. children who present. themselves. The subjects of 
examination for the latter certificates are:—Reading, writing, 
spelling, composition, and arithmetic; and any child under 13 
years of age who wishes exemption from further compulsory 
attendance may be so exempt on passing this test. Half- 
yearly examinations are also held for the examination of 
children not attending State schools who desire to prove that 
they are educated up to the standard. 


Male teachers are divided into eight classes and female 
teachers into seven classes, there being no female teachers 
in the first class. The salaries for males, excluding pupil 
teachers, range from £70 to £288, and those for females, 
excluding pupil teachers and sewing mistresses, £56 to £138. 
In addition to these fixed salaries, a sum equal to one-half 
the amount of each salary is obtainable by way of results; 
the efficiency of the instruction imparted by the teacher being 
gauged by an inspector's examination of every scholar who 
has attended the school during any part of the two weeks 
preceding the visit, the examination being restricted to the 
free subjects. It was intended to abolish the system of pay- 
ments by way of results by Act No. 1777, which provided for 
the repeal as from 31st August, 1902, of the provision con- 
tained in Sec. 23 of the principal Act, empowering. the 
Governor-in-Council to make regulations for these payments. 
A substitute was provided by a subsequent Act, which, how- 
ever, was afterwards withdrawn. The repeal of the power 
to make regulations for these payments did not affect the 
validity of the regulations then in force, and these payments 
are being continued for the present. In addition to the head 
and assistant teachers, there are four classes of male and 
female pupil teachers, with salaries ranging from £30 to £60 
and £24 to £48 respectively, and monitors are appointed, 
males receiving £12 and females £10 per annum. Sewing 
mistresses receive £30 yearly. 


The following statement shows the progress as regards 
State schools, teachers, and scholars since 1872. The figures 
relating to the number of schools and teachers refer to 30th 
June, and those relating to the number of scholars to the 
financial year ended 30th June, for the last two years, and to 
the 31st December for all previous years:— 
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Srate Scuoois, ENRoLLMENT AND ATTENDANCE, 1872 ro 1902-3, 
= ; Number of Scholars. 
Number of | Number of istt 
Year. Schools. Instructors. | Enrolled during} In Average te 
the year. . Attendance. (estimated). 
' f 

1872 wee 1,049 2,416 136,055 68,456 113,197 
1880 es 1,810 | 4,215 229,723 119,520 195,736 
1890 ae 2,170 : 4,708 250,097 133,768 213,886 
1898 oe 1,877 | 4,618 238,357 134,976 212,164 
1899 ee 1,892 | 4,808 239,732 143,844 | 214,522 
1900 ‘alt 1,948 4,977 243,667 | 147,020 218,240 
1901-2 wee | BAL 5,066 257,355 150,939 228,241 
1902-3 .. | 1,988 5,037 251,655 150,268 | 224,178 


The falling off in the number of schools in 1898, as com- 
pared with 1890, was due to the closing of a number of small 
schools and the amalgamation of others. The decrease in the 
scholars enrolled during the same period was entirely due 
to the non-enrollment since 1892 of children under 44 years 
of age, and to payments for conveyance being restricted to 
those between the ages of 5 and 13. From 1898 to 1902 
there was an annual increase in the number of schools, and 
a very satisfactory annual increase in the number of scholars. 
During the year 1902-8, however, the reduction of 53 in the 
number of schools, as compared with the previous year, is 
due to the closing of some, and to the making of others into 
half-time schools, two of the latter being counted as one 
school. The reduction in the scholars enrolled, and in the 
attendance during the year 1902-3, instead of an increase, as 
in the preceding four years, is mainly due to the severity of 
the drought in that year, which caused the removal of families 
from drought-stricken areas, and a consequent decrease in the 


attendance. 


The following are particulars of the number and per- 
centage of distinct children attending State schools, below, at, 
and above the school age (6 and under 13) during the year 
1902-3 :-— 


Ages or Distiner CHinprREn. 


Distinct Children Attending— 
Ages. Day Schools. Night Schools. Total. 
Per- j Per- Per- 
Number. centage: Number. centage. Number. centage. 
Under 6 years” .. | 12,389 5°56 12,389 5°53 
6 to 13 wa --. | 168,430 75°57 a | ais 168,430 7513 
13 years and upwards ... | 42,050 18°87 1,309 100°0 | 43,359 19°34 
Total .. | 222,869 100-00 1,309 100°0 | 224,178 | 100-00 
Cc 
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The number of private schools, instructors in same, and 
individual scholars in attendance in 1872, the year before the 
adoption of the present secular system, for a number of subse- 
quent years, and for the latest year available, was:— 


Private ScHoois anp ATTENDANCE, 1872 ro 1902-3. 


i r Number of Number 
Year (4th Quarter). . mere Tastructors.. 2 222 faaividual 
1872 oe oe 888 1,841 24,781 
1880 wd ar 643 1,516 28,134 
1890 ae ite OL 2,087 40,181 
1898 Pe oe 945 2,440 43,926 
1899 a tee 901 2,417 48,854 
1900 ae ee 884 2,348 | 48,483 
1901-2 ae “a 872 2,379 43,182 
1902-3 ave a 798 2,369 | 42,695 


On comparing the number of scholars with the number 
attending State schools, as shown in the preceding paragraph, 
it is seen that 16 per cent. of the scholars attending school 
during 1902-3 attended private schools, and the balance, 84 per 
cent., attended State schools. 


Of the 42,695 scholars attending private schools during 
1902-3, 28,924, or 68 per cent., were at the compulsory schoo} 
age (6 and under 13); 4,431, or about 10 per cent., under 6; and 
9,340, or 22 per cent., were 18 and upwards. As compared 
with the ages of State school scholars shown in the preceding 
table, it will be seen that there is a larger percentage under 
and above the compulsory age, but a smaller percentage at 
that age. 


TRAINING COLLEGE. 


There is a college for the training of teachers, student- 
ships entitling classified teachers and first-class pupil teachers 
to free instruction on competitive examination. The course 
of instruction in the Training College extends over two years, 
and includes history, theory and practice of teaching, English 
language and literature, history of the British Empire, mathe- 
matics, Latin, science, music, drawing, and manual training. 
Holders of studentships are allowed to reside at the Training 
College upon the payment of £12 per annum towards the ex- 
pense of their board and residence. Holders of studentships 
who may reside at home are entitled to an allowance of £18 
per annum towards board and residence. Holders of State 
school exhibitions may be granted a studentship for any two 
years during the currency of their exhibition, but without 
allowance for board and residence (other than that payable to 
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them as exhibitioners.) Studentships, not exceeding five in num- 
ber in any one year,may be granted to persons who have passed 
the matriculation examination of the Melbourne University, 
or an approved equivalent, who are at least eighteen years of 
age, and who have been classed as meritorious in the com- 
petitive examination above mentioned. Such students will 
be entitled to tuition in the course of instruction at the College 
free of expense, but without any allowance for board and 
residence. Every student will be required to enter into an 
agreement, by himself and an approved surety, not to re- 
linquish his course of training without the permission of the 
Minister, and for four years after the termination of his 
studentship to teach in any school to which he may be ap- 
pointed. Persons other than students may, on payment of a 
fee of £10 10s. per annum, be admitted to the course of in- 
struction at the Training College, or, on payment of a fee of 
£4 4s. per annum, to the course of instruction in Theory and 
Practice of Teaching only. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Any person may collect, raise, or give a sum of money 
towards founding a scholarship or exhibition in connection 
with any particular State school; and money or land, or both, 
may be bequeathed for that purpose. There are 40 depart- 
mental scholarships, each of the annual value of £10, tenable 
for three years, open to 6th class scholars under 14 years, upon 
competitive examination. The conditions are that after the 
award of scholarship the scholar shall at the next ensuing 
session become a student in one of the approved secondary 
schools or colleges; shall continue to attend, and shall obtain 
at the end of each year a favourable report from the authorities 
of the same. Where a scholar does not reside within 3 miles 
of an approved secondary school or college, the Minister may, 
at his discretion, allow him such sum (not exceeding £5 per 
annum) as will cover the cost of transit to and fro, if the 
school or college is easily accessible by rail or coach; or may 
increase the Scholarship to one of £20 per annum. Examina- 
tions of State school pupils for Scholarships offered by 
secondary schools or colleges may be held annually, under 
the supervision of the Department, provided that the con- 
ditions under which such Scholarships are to be offered have 
been previously approved by the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. Holders of these Scholarships will be eligible to com- 
pete for Exhibitions subject to the conditions of the Regula- 
tion relating thereto. The Council of Agricultural Education 
offers five Scholarships triennially entitling the holders to be 
admitted free of charge to the Agricultural College for a 
course of training. The next examination will be held in 
December, 1906. The holders of scholarships under 17 years 
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of age, who have attended regularly at an approved secondary 
school or college for the preceding two years, from the 
authorities of which good reports have been obtained, and 
who have passed the matriculation examination at the Uni- 
versity, are eligible to compete for twenty exhibitions annually 
awarded by the department. The exhibitions are allotted on 
competitive examination in English, algebra, and geometry, 
and any two of the four following languages:—Latin, Greek, 
French, or German; the examination being on the basis pre- 
scribed for the preceding matriculation. Each exhibition is 
of the annual value of £40, tenable for three years at technical 
schools, or for four years at the Melbourne University. 


CENSUS. RETURNS. 


Education of The following statement, taken from the returns of the 
the people; Gengus of 1901, shows the number and percentage of persons 
1901. (excluding Chinese and Aborigines) in the State at different 

ages who could read and write, who could read only, or who 


were unable to read:— 


Epvucation or tHe Props, 1901. 


Number in every 100 


Numbers living in 1901. living at each age 
in 1901, 
Ages. a 
Able to Able to; Able to |Unable 
Able to | Unable to \ i 
rad.and | .2utay.| "zens. "| Toll peadand end |, 
eid 
Under 6 years ae 4,811 5,237 | 146,796} 156,844 307; 3°34 | 93°59 
6 to 13 years wee | 175,797 8,046 | 11,251} 195,094 | 9012) 412 | 5°76 
13,15 ,, be 50,547 65; 220 50,832 | 99°44) 13 ‘43 
15,25 ,, ... | 222,076 239 1,245 | 228,560 | 99°34) °10 ‘56 
25 ,, 35 ,, vee | 187,879 288 1,512| 189,679 | 99°05; °15 “80 
35 ,, 45, ... | 155,206 650} 1,994} 157,850 | 9832) “41 | 127 
45 5, 5B, | 76.480; 1,120] 2,850! 79,950 | 95°66, 140 | 2-94 
55 ,, 65 ,, vay 52,808 1,986 2,994 57,788 | 91:38! 344) 5°18 
64 years and upwards | 54,809 3,776) 4,865 63,450 | 86:38, 5°95 | 7:67 
Unspecified adults... 1,647 27 45 1,719 | 95:81] 1:57 | 2°62 
All ages ... ... | 982,060] 21,484) 173,272; 1,176,766 | 83-46, 1-82 14-72 
15 years and upwards | 750,905! 8,086; 15,005) 773,996 | 97:02 1:04) 1:94 
21 gy os ” 613,018 | 7,936 14,835 635,289 | 96°49 | 1:25 2°26 


The number of children from 6 to 13 years of age includes 
those children whose ages were not specified, the total figures 
exclude those whose educational attainments were not re- 
turned, and in the ages 15 years and upwards are included the 
adults whose ages were unspecified. 
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The numbers of persons in every.10,000 of the population Naver 


who could read and write, and who were unable to read, at 1%) 
the last two enumerations, were as fellow:— 


In 1891. In 1901. 
At all ages vee a .. 8,818  ... 8,528 could read 
ae : 8,029 ... 8,846 could write 
e ‘ wh .. 1,682... 1,472 could not read 
Between 6 and 13 (schoolage) —.... 9,889... 9,424 could read 
3 % rn .. 8,769 2... 9,012 could write 
» ‘ is ne 6ll 576 could not read 
At 15 and upwards ae . OFT... 9,806 could read 
” ” ; 9,573 ... 9,702 could write 
3 » oe eas 229, 194 could not read 
At 21 and upwards “as .. 9,728 ... 9,774 could read 
” ” ; 9.491 ... 9,649 could write 
272. 226 could not read 


A marked improvement is noticeable at all ages, and in 
regard to children at school age the proportion entirely 
illiterate was only 576 per 10,000. 


A comparison of the results of the censuses of 1891 and 1901 eae 


in every 10,000. children of school age, ie., between 6 and 13 bane 
years of age, indicates that the educational attainments of 
both boys and girls had materially improved, as there were 
proportionately more children able to read in 1901 than there 
were in 1891. This will be readily seen by an examination of 


the following figures :— 


1891. 1901. 
ee a 
Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
9,357 9,421 9,898 9,454 could read. 
8,686 8,852 8,971 9,056 could write. 
643, 579 602 546 could not read. 


It is always a noticeable fact that in Victoria girls are 
much more forward in regard to the rudiments of education 
than are boys. Whether it is owing to the fact of a closer 
application to lessons, of less distractions caused by sports and 
games, or of quicker natural abilities, it is hard to.determine. 
This relative backwardness of boys is not a condition peculiar 
to Victoria, but is just as noticeable in the other States. 

The degree of education of children differs somewhat Education 
according to religious denomination, as will be seen ‘by the of different 
following figures taken at the census of 1901:— i 
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Epucation oF CHILDREN OF Dirrzerent Denominations, 1901. 


Number aged 5 to 15 years. Proportion per cent. 
Religious Denominations. Able to Able to | Able to 
Able to | Unable to Unabl 

read.and |yend only. read. | Teadand | read | so'yead. 

Church of England ov | 84,406 4,797 9,914 | 85:16 | 484 10-00 
Presbyterian... ... | 86,808 2,082 4,232 85°46 472 9°82 
Methodist ‘ca ... | 40,769 2,036 4,102 86:92 4°34, 8 74 
Other Protestants - | 18,022 858 2,028 | 86:20 | 410 970 
Total Protestants ... | 180,005 9,723 | 20,276 | 85°72 | 463 9°65 
Roman Catholics w | 46,468 2,849 6,253 83:62 5:13 11°25 
Jews .., a as 1,026 56 "9 88°37 482 6°81 
Residue aay iad 8,657 198 497 84 03 455 11°42 
Total iat ... | 281,156 | 12,826 | 27,105 85°27 4°73 10 00 

‘ sth 


In addition to these, there were 5,770 children between 
the ages of 5 and 15 whose education was unstated. 


At the census of 1901 the number of children at school age 
(over 6 and under 13 years) resident in Victoria was 197,704, 
and of these 184,200 were receiving instruction, whilst the 
balance, 13,504, were not under instruction nor receiving any 


education whatsoever. There were also 48,353 children either 
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above or below the school age, making a total of 241,057 
children under instruction. Of every 1,000 of these, 783. were 
educated at State schools, 33 at colleges and grammar schools, 
72 at denominational schools, 63 at private schools, and 10 at 
unspecified schools, whilst the balance of 39 were educated at 
home. Of the 18,504 at school age who were returned as not 
receiving any instruction at all, 4,608 were in Melbourne and 
suburbs, 2,209 in country cities, towns, and boroughs, and 6,687 
in rural districts. Of the children at school age resident in 
Melbourne and suburbs, 6:13 per cent., of those in country 
towns, &c., 7:03 per cent., and of those in rural districts 7:34 
per cent. were not receiving instruction. 


As a measure of the progress of education under the free, 
compulsory, and secular system, it may be mentioned that 
90°12 per cent. of children of school age (6 to 18 years) 
at the census of 1901 were able to read and write, as against 
87°69 at that of 1891, 81°70 in 1881, and 65°60 in 1871, just 
before the introduction of the system. The percentage just 
mentioned as being able to read and write at the census of 
1901 (viz., 90°12) is considerably higher than that in any other 
State in the Commonwealth, the percentage being, at the 1901 
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census, 84°42 in Queensland (Australian born children only), 
82‘05 in Western Australia, 82:00 in South Australia, 80°35 
in New South Wales, and 78°77 in Tasmania. : 


STANDARD OF EDUCATION, 


The proportion of either sex who showed their want of signing 


elementary education, by signing the marriage register with 
a mark instead of in writing, is given in the following table 
for each fifth year from 1875, and for the years 1898 to 1903:— 


Stenina roe Marrzrace Reaisrer wirk Marks, 1875 ro 1903. 


Year. Men. Women, Mean. 
Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. 

1875 gid 5°48 A 9°43 | 

1880 ie 418 use 4°09 nae 413 
1885 oe 2:56 ave 2°62 ves 2°59 
1890 on 1:50 he 1°53 aia 1°52 
1895 a ‘89 net ‘67 ‘ie 78 
1898 we 73 ci 62 ae ‘67 
1899 a 85 vee ‘68 rie 76 
1900 Fre 66 ine 85 see 76 
19v1 as 6 ahh 50 vay 53 
1902 ais 67 aa 54 au “60 
1903 pit ‘69 cath 50 ve BO 


with 
marks, 


It will be observed that in proportion to the total numbers Increased 


married, a very satisfactory increase has taken place during 
the 20 years ended with 1895 in the numbers of both sexes 
signing the marriage register in writing, in that nearly every 
year, as compared with its predecessor, a smaller proportion 
of persons signed with their marks. Since 1895, this pro- 
portion remained at a somewhat uniform level, until the last 
three years, when it was the lowest. It is probable, however, 
that the irreducible minimum has almost now been reached, 
for a certain residuum of the population will remain illiterate 
even under the compulsory system of education which prevails 
in Victoria. This is confirmed by the results of the census 
of 1901, which show that the percentage of males aged 21 
years and upwards (exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines) who 
could not write was 3°18, and that of females aged 15 years 
and upwards, 3:23; whereas at the age groups 15 to 20, im- 
mediately following the school period, the percentage was 
‘81 for males and -45 for females, so that the persons at all 
ages now marrying in Victoria are not only far better in- 
structed than the general population, but are quite as well 
educated as those who have just completed their school life. 


Compared with England and Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, where the proportions signing with marks were 2-70, 2:37, 
and 8-45 respectively, the elementary educational standard 
is very high in this State, which in this respect occupies the 

highest position in Australasia. 
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TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. 


All the technical schools, under which name are included 
the Schools of Mines, Working Men’s College, and Schools of 
Art and Design, are managed by local councils elected by 
subscribers. The Education Department, however, retains the 


-general direction of technical education, and decides when 
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schools are to be opened. Regulations are issued defining the 
powers of the councils, allotting the Government grants, and 
providing for the instruction and examination of the students. 
In the schools of art and design, the subjects taught comprise 
practical geometry, mechanical and architectural drawing, 
perspective, model, and freehand drawing. The schools of 
mines, which have been established at the principal mining 
centres, provide both theoretical and practical instruction, 
not only in all the subjects in any way connected with mining 
pursuits, but also in the arts and seiences generally; whilst 
a wide range of subjects is taught at the working men’s and 
other colleges. In 1902-3, there were altogether 18 technical 
schools in the State. Five of these afforded instruction in 
science, art, and trade subjects; 5 in art and science; 2 in art 
and trade; while 5 schools confined their teaching to art; and 1 
to science subjects only. Five schools, viz., the Working Men’s 
Jollege, Melbourne, and the Schools of Mines at Ballarat, 
Bendigo, Bairnsdale, and Stawell, are classed as certified 
science schools, and are eligible to receive State school ex- 
hibitioners. The schools. as a whole, had, during 1902-3, an 
average enrollment of 3,173 pupils for each term; whilst the 
fees per quarter ranged in the different schools from 3s. to 
£8 15s, The Government expenditure on all the institutions 
in 1902-3 amounted to £16,480. Of this, £13,600 was the 
ordinary Government grant for maintenance, which was 
supplemented by £944 for miscellaneous maintenance ex- 
penditure; £1,601 was for buildings, furniture, &c., and £285 
was loan expenditure on buildings and equipment. Of the 
total amount, the Working Men’s College (Melbourne) received 
£4,714; the Ballarat School of Mines, £3,508; the Bendigo 
School of Mines, £1,501; the Stawell School of Mines, £605; 
and the Bairnsdale School of Mines, £726. These amounts 
are exclusive of £1,008 miscellaneous expenditure on all the 
technical schools. 


In June, 1899, a Royal Commission was appointed to in- 
quire into the mining, agricultural, trades, and art schools of 
the State, and to report as to the best method of carrying 
on technical instruction in such schools; to consider the ad- 
visability of the affiliation of the mining schools with the 
University; to.report as to the adoption in the State schools 
of elementary instruction in sciences pertaining to mining, 
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agricultural, dairying, and manufacturing pursuits; and 
generally to recommend what means should be adopted for the 
better provision of a systematic course of technical instruction. 
The Commission was under the presidency of Mr. Theodore 
Fink, M.L.A. Many sittings were held, and, after the issue 
of five progress reports, the final report was presented in 
August, 1901. This report deals fully with the strides made 
in technical education in Germany and the principal European 
‘ countries, and contains a survey of the systems in force in 

those countries, in the United Kingdom, the United States, 
Canada, Japan, the Australian States, and New Zealand. A 
synopsis, historical and general, is also given of the system 
in vogue in Victoria. Some of the principal recommendations 
made by the Commission are:—The establishment of State 
continuation schools, in view of the need for some form of 
preparatory education bridging the gap between the State and 
technical schools; the abolition of the existing local councils 
of technical schools, and the substitution of committees 
representative of the best educational thought of the localities 
—such committees to be represented on a General Council of 
Education; the establishment in the suburbs of Melbourne of 
classes to afford working tradesmen a knowledge of drawing, 
geometry, and other subjects applied to their trades; a liberal 
provision for scholarships; the introduction of legislation for 
fixing the peried of apprenticeship in different trades, and for 
affording facilities for attending technical classes during the 
earlier years of apprenticeship; the appointment of -skilled 
tradesmen to supervise and report upon the instruction 
afforded in trade subjects; the establishment of a Central 
Technical Art School to afford instruction having the widest 
application to the various industries of the country, and of a 
Technical Art Museum in connection therewith; the establish- 
ment of systematic courses in commercial education, and of a 
School of Domestic Economy at the Working Men’s College. 


and the encouragement of science teaching by the secondary 
schools. 


THE WORKING MEN’S COLLEGE. 


The Working Men’s College is a technical institution and 
school of mines, founded in 1887. It is open to all classes and 
both sexes, and supplies high-class instruction. Its revenue 


is obtained from students’ fees, supplemented by a Govern- 
ment grant. 


All fees are payable in advance; and no refund is allowed. 
Students under 18 years of age, and those under 21 in receipt 
of less wages than 25s. per week, and indentured apprentices, 
are admitted at reduced fees to many of the classes. Ex- 
aminations are held in July end December, and entrance 
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to these examinations is free to students of the college attend- 
ing the classes in which they present themselves for examina- 
tion, provided they have made the necessary attendances. 


Frrs PayasBue. 


Subject. Fee. 

Mechanical, Electrical, and Marine Engineering— 

First year ee in es Ag £5 per term. 

Second year it oy oe sid £6 PA 

Third year ee Pie oe wd £8 5 
Mining Engineering— 

First year ite et sie a £5 i 

Second year... wes oy ~ £6 ” 

Third year th f fe Br £8 $5 
Metallurgy— 

First year Ge abe a, oe £5 a 

Second year ft a ae oe £6 % 

Third year ie se te ‘ee £8 3 
Arithmetic 


Practical Geometry 
Workshop Drawing 
- Freehand Sketching 
‘Wood Working 
Algebra 
Mensuration ... is 
Geometrical Development 
Metal Plate Working ... 
Mechanical Drawing... wes abe 
English Literature, Science, Trade, Commercial, 
and Other Subjects ‘ a 


Various amounts 
ranging from 
3s. upwards per term. 


Special prizes are awarded to students annually. The 
Magee prize is of the annual value of £3, and is awarded 
to the student who obtains highest marks at examination in 
the work of the senior mechanical drawing class. The Sir 
George Verdon prize is of an annual value equal to the interest 
on the amount of the donor’s endowment of £210, and is 
awarded for excellence of design and workmanship in any 
technical or trade subject. The Turri prizes, awarded for 
original inventions of students, consist of one prize of £10 10s., 
two prizes of £5 5s., and five prizes of £1 1s. each. 


. By F, A. Campsetr, Hsq., DIRECTOR. 


Over one hundred classes are held in the following de- 
partments :—Commercial, elocution and music, mathematics, 
engineering, architecture, chemistry, mining and metallurgy, 
photography, art and applied art, rural industries, household 
economy, and trade courses. The work is divided into—(1) day 
courses, and (2) evening courses and classes. In the day courses, 
the lower technical school prepares for. the higher technical 
school, and also gives boys after they have left school a course 
of practical training, fitting them to enter intelligently on any 
line. of industrial work. The higher technical school prepares 
students for the higher positions of industrial life, and has 
the following complete courses:—(1) Mechanical engineering, 
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{2) electrical engineering, (8) marine engineering, (4) mining 
engineering, (5) sanitary engineering, (6) municipal engineer- 
ing, (7) metallurgy, and (8) applied chemistry. To students who 
complete. any of the above courses, pass the necessary 
examinations, and produce evidence of having obtained twelve 
months’ approved practical experience, the Diploma of 
“Associateship” of the College is issued. 


In the evening school, the following courses are in opera- 
tion for Experts’ Certificates:—(A) carpenters, (B) fitters and 
machinists, (Ba) marine engineers, (C) cabinet makers, (D) 
plumbers, (E) house decorators, (F) modellers and terra cotta 
workers, (G) lithographic artists and draftsmen, (H) photo- 
graphers, (1) electricians, (J) assayers, (K) geologists, (L) 
metallurgists, (M) municipal engineers, (N) commercial, (O) 
wool. The following figures indicate the comparative amount 
of work done at the college during the years 1899 to 1903:— 


Srupenis ar Worxine Men’s Corttrer, 1899 ro 1903. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

Students enrolled— 
Average per term... ses 1,943 2,100 2,162 2,364 2,182 
Males over 21 wee bes 459 482 | 564 455 437 
» under 21—Apprentices 112 127 146 147 145 
> , Others... 887 949 979! 1,164} 1,135 
Females... wes te 485 542 473 598 465 
Fees received during the year £ 4,113 5,396 6,286 7,485 7,050 
Average fee per student ve 43s. Gd. | 51s. 8d. | 578. 8d. | 63s. 8d. | 65s. 7d. 
Number of classes tee we 128 184 156 161 163 
» instructors we ’ 46 49 51 53 55 
Salaries paid instructors £ 4,157 5,408 6,106 7,AT9 6,392 

MELBOURNE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


The buildings of the Melbourne Public Library, Museums, melbourne 
and National Gallery cost £215,202. These funds were. pro- [apie 
vided by the Government, as also were further moneys ex- 
pended on maintenance, amounting, with the sum just named, 
to a total of £988,935. At the end of 1903 the library con- 
tained 149,500 volumes. It is open to the public, without 
payment, on week days between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
10 p.m., and was visited during the year by 354,376 persons. 

The library consists of three distinct sections, viz:—the Public 
Library, the Lending Library, and the Country Lending 
Library. The librarian reports that 4,293 volumes were 
purchased, 1,412 volumes presented, 206 volumes obtained 
under the “Copyright Act,” and 40,089 newspapers were added 
to the Reference Library during the year. The Lending 
Branch, which is also free to thé public, issued ©178,775 
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volumes during 1903, and the number of persons to whom the 
books were lent was 8,443. Of these volumes, 61:7 per cent. 
related to fiction, 13 to history, 6°S to general literature, 9-5 
to religion, philosophy, natural science and art, 5°7 to arts and 
trades, and 2-7 per cent. to social seience. The number of 
volumes in the Lending Library at the end of 1903 was 20,517, 
of which 1,084 were added during the year. 


Following on the establishment of the Melbourne Public 
Library, libraries were founded in many of the larger urban 
towns. The attention of the original trustees of the Mel- 
bourne Library was directed to these institutions, and to the 
vast number of people whom the distance prevented from 
reaching the building. They, therefore, established a scheme 
by which the larger country centres should have the benefit 
of the collection, and forwarded cases of books on loan for 
fixed periods. To the country towns of less importance cases 
were also sent, and in many instances the nucleus of a local 
library. was thus formed. This travelling library system, as 
it is called, thus greatly stimulated the library movement in 
those places where it had been begun, and inaugurated it in 
many places to which as yet it had not spread. At the present 
time loans are made up to 300 volumes at a time to the com- 
mittees of free libraries and mechanics’ institutes, and to the 
councils of municipalities, for a period of one year, with a 
further extension of time if required. The books are selected 
with a view to meeting the special requirements of the dis- 
trict to which they are to be forwarded, publications on mining 
being sent to mining centres, and those relating to agricultural 
and pastoral pursuits to those districts where these industries 
are carried on. Although this scheme is now in operation 
in many countries, research among library records does not 
reveal the existence of anything similar prior to its establish- 
ment in Melbourne, so that the credit of starting it seems to 
belong undoubtedly to the original trustees of our library. 
Many of the local libraries are now in a position to supply all 
the wants of their patrons without having recourse to these 
loans. 


The National Gallery at the end of 1903 contained 17,327 
works of art, viz., 450 oil paintings, 3,470 objects of statuary, 
&c., and 13,407 water colour drawings, engravings, photo- 
graphs, &c. It is opened at 10 a.m. and closed at 5 p.m. daily 
on week days (Christmas Day and Good Friday excepted). 
The school of painting in connexion with this institution was 
attended in the year by 6 male and 18 female students, and 
the school of design by 25 male and 65 female students. The 
students are encouraged to paint original works, by which 
means it is hoped the feundation may be laid of a school of 
art of purely Australian subjects. 
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The Industrial and Technological Museum adjoins the tdustrial 
National Gallery, and was opened on the 7th September, 1870. Museum. 
At the end of 1963 it contained 55,208 specimens. It is opened 
at 10 a.m. and closed at 5 p.m. daily on week days (Christmas 
Day and Good Friday excepted). 


The collection in the National Museum, formerly kept in National 
a building situated on the grounds of the Melbourne Uni- “°™™ 
versity, is now located in the Public Library Buildings. It 
comprises natural history, geology, and ethnology. The 
National Museum is open to the public free of charge on all 
week days throughout the year, except Thursdays, Christmas 
Day, and Good Friday, between the hours of 10 a.m. and 
5 p.m. In 1903 the expenditure for specimens, furniture, 
material, &c., was £660. The payments for salaries and wages 
during the year amounted to £2,230. 


FREE LIBRARIES, 


Most of the suburban and country libraries have been Free _ 
in the habit of receiving Government aid. Of these, twenty. "'™"** 
five are situated within ten miles of Melbourne, and received 
£156 during the year 1902-3; of the remainder, three hundred . 
and fifteen are to be found in the most important country 
towns throughout the State. These received for the same 
year £2,344. 


Any of these institutions claiming to participate in the 
grant must be a free library solely, or a free library combined 
with a mechanics’ institute, athenssum, or country museum, 
as the case may be, or a country museum solely; but strict 
compliance is required with the following regulation :—That 
where the free library is part of or connected with a 
mechanics’ or other institution all the books of such insti- 
- tution or all the articles in the museum, as the case may 
be, are to be available to the public in the free library or 
museum on all occasions when they are available to sub- 
scribers.” 


Grants are allotted for four purposes:—(1) Reduction of 
debt, (2) building, (3) books, and (4) maintenance. 


(1) “Reduction of debt” will be the reduction of the 
existing debt of any institution. 


(2) “Building” will comprise the erection of or repairs to 
and painting of buildings, fencing-in of the land, and providing 
furniture. 


(3) “Books” will comprise the purchase of books, 
periodicals, and newspapers, and the binding of the same. 
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(4) “Maintenance” will comprise salaries, fuel, light, 
water, cleaning, and incidental expenses, but not more than 
thirty-three per centum of the total revenue (including the 
grant in aid) of any institution shall be expended under this 
head without the special permission of the Chief Secretary. 


No institution shall receive from the grant more than 
the sum of £20 a year. 


During the year 1903-4 no. provision has been made by 
the Government for the purpose of aiding the funds of these 
institutions. 


The number of public libraries and mechanics’ institutes 
in the State who furnished returns in 1903 was 414; the cost 
of their erection was £719,321; the total of their receipts is 
as follows:—From Government, £22,012; from municipal coun- 
cils, £8,119; from private contributions, £9,797; from all other 
sources, £23,430; a total of £58,858. The number of volumes 
(excluding duplicates, pamphlets, &c., in the Melbourne Public 
Library) is 847,579. The visits to institutions where records 
were kept numbered 8,239,648. 


This library was established in 1878, on a site situated 
at the corner of Sturt and Camp Streets, which was at the 
time occupied by the Mining Board, the District Mining Sur- 
veyor, and Registrar of Births and Deaths. These officials 
were, however, compensated by the founders of the library 
to the extent of £600. With the aid of donations from some 
of the citizens, gifts of books from others, and loans of books 
from the Melbourne Public Library, the Committee were 
enabled in course of time to thoroughly establish the insti- 
tution. In 1901-2, a sum of £3,000 was expended on a new 
library and reading rooms. It now contains 9,000 volumes 


on science, history, travels, and other subjects, besides a . 


supply of reviews, magazines, and newspapers of Great 
Britain and the Commonwealth. The number of visitors 
during the last twelve months was 243,144. Further im- 
portant additions and improvements are now in contemplation 
whereby the general usefulness of the institute will be greatly 
enhanced. 


This institution was established in 1863 by a number of 
the prominent citizens of Ballarat, and since that time its 
progress has been most satisfactory. It is governed by a 
president and fifteen members of council. With assistance 
from the Government, town council, and local residents, very 
fine premises have been erected for the use of the general 
public. The library, which is open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. daily, 
except. Sundays, contains 16,736 volumes, and adds to its 
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stock about 300 new works each year. It is also liberally 
supplied with the most important newspapers and periodical 
literature. A technical and art school is connected with this 
institution, and receives from the Government a grant of 
£450 per annum. It possesses a staff of capable and expert 
teachers who are carrying out good and successful work, with 
an average of 250 students, distributed over several classes. 


This institute was established in 1854. It consists of two 
sections—the public and lending libraries—which are open to 
the public daily from 10 am. to 10 p.m. There is connected 
with it a reading room for members of either sex, also a 
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special reading room for ladies. The library contains about . 


14,000 volumes, and a liberal supply of periodical literature 
is kept up to date. The institute is maintained by members’ 
subscriptions, grants by the City Council, rents, and a subsidy 
from the Government, but its present financial condition is 
far from satisfactory, owing to want of public support and 
decreased grants from the Government during late years. 
An amalgamation with the Bendigo School of Mines is con- 
templated. 


The Geelong Free Library and Museum is located in a 
handsome building, originally built by the Chamber of 
Commerce at a cost of £11,000. It was purchased in 1876 
from that body for £3,200 for the purposes of the library and 
museum, which, as an institution, had been in existence since 
1854. It has been mainly supported by residents of the town, 
and amply supplies all requirements. The average daily 
attendance is about 460. The library contains over 5,500 
books, comprising works of fiction, poetry and the drama, 
educational, scientific, geological, religious, biographical, 
classical, and other works, together with daily, weekly, and 
monthly publications. The museum contains an interesting 
collection of geological and mineralogical specimens, native 
weapons, and objects of national history. In the art gallery 
are several excellent oil paintings, which add largely to the 
attraction of the institution. In 1903 the receipts were £176, 
and the expenditure £186. 


This institute was established on a very small scale in 
1855, but from that time onward it has continued to make 
steady and satisfactory progress. Up to the end of 1903 the 
buildings erected cost £4,998. For the erection of a large 
hall, which is used for general entertainments and meetings, 
accommodating 600 persons, a sum of £1,100 has been 
borrowed. There are at the present time 250 subscribers to 
the institution, which contains suitable and commodious 
reading and other rooms for the use of the general public, 
well equipped with books on various subjects, numbering at 
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the end of the year 9,684 volumes, also magazines, newspapers, 
and illustrated papers. The income for the year from all 
sources was £464, the expenditure £418. 


In October, 1853, a public meeting was held at Warrnam- 
bool for the purpose of petitioning the Government to reserve 
a block of land for the purposes of a mechanics’ institute 
building site. The site then obtained was given up some years 
later, and that upon which the building now stands was ob- 
tained in its stead. It was not, however, until after the lapse 
of some years, in August, 1871, that the Committee were in 
a position to erect buildings thereon. In this year a reading 
room was erected, at a cost of £340, and in the September of 
the following year four additional rooms were added. In 
1885, a large art gallery and museum was added, and opened 
free of all encumbrance. Valuable works of art, curiosities, 
and historical relics, were gradually collected by the curator. 
In 1889, the museum was transferred to the town council, 
which body removed the collection to the old court-house 
building, thus leaving the hall free for works of art, many 
of which were purchased at the Melbourne Exhibition of 1888. 
In the same year ag the art gallery and museum were founded, 
a school of design was opened, and later on a class room was 
added to the building. This school has been succesfully 
carried on up to the present time. Though not quite free 
from debt, the position of the institution is fairly satisfactory. 
It comprises a large reading room, furnished with the leading 
newspapers and magazines; a library, containing over 6,000 
volumes; an art gallery, and school of art. 


This library dates its origin as far back as 1858, when the 
inhabitants of the Reef, Pleasant Creek, opened a building 
for the purpose of a mechanics’ institute, circulating library, 
and reading room. This builcing served the needs of the 
péople until 1866, when it.was destroyed by a fire. It was 
replaced by a two-story structure, which, in addition, provided 
space for lodge and lecture rooms. This building was burnt 
in 1875, and replaced by the structure now known as the 
Stawell Free Library and Mechanics’ Institute, the cost of 
which was about £4,000, and at the present time there is upon 
it an outstanding debt of £500. The library contains 6,500 
volumes of various classes of literature, and is well supplied 
with newspapers, magazines, journals, and illustrated papers. 
The institute is managed by a committee of 16, 6 members 
being elected each year by the public, and 6 by the subscribers 
for the same term; 8 being trustees or permanent members 
of the committee, and the Mayor of Stawell is, ex officio, its 
president. The receipts during 1903 were £445. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES. 


There is a free library attached to the Patent Office, Mel- 
bourne. This contains about 7,500 volumes, consisting of the 
patent records of Great Britain, Victoria, New South Wales, 
South Australia, Queensland, New Zealand, Canada, the 
United States, France, Italy, Germany, &e., and other works 
relating to Science, Patents, and Trade Marks. About 200 
models of patented inventions may also be seen on application 
to the officer in charge. The approximate value of the books 
and models is £3,500. The library is open to the public on 
each week day, except Saturday, between the hours of 9 a.m. 
and 5 p.m., and on Saturday from 9 a.m. until noon. 


The Supreme Court Library at Melbourne has eighteen 
‘branches in the assize towns. It is free to members of the 
legal profession between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 p.m., except 
on Saturdays, when it closes at noon. It is supported by fees 
paid under Acts of Parliament and rules of court for the 
admission of barristers and attorneys. 


EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 


The Exhibition Buildings, which are situated in the 
Carlton Gardens, Melbourne, when first opened, in October, 
1880, occupied a total space of 907,400 square feet. The 
original cost of the permanent structure was £182,951, of the 
temporary annexes, £83,111; gardens, £18,481; machinery, 
£5,715; organ, £5,560; and miscellaneous expenditure, £547— 
making a total of £246,365. After the close of the exhibition, 
on the 30th April, 1881, the annexes were removed, and the 
permanent building was vested in trustees. Another exhibi- 
tion was opened in the building on the ist August, 1888, to 
commemorate the hundredth anniversary of the foundation 
of the first Australian Colony. On this oceasion, a further 
sum of £125,178 was expended upon the re-erection of the 
annexes; £30,986 upon additions, alterations, and decorations 
to the permanent building; £4,854 upon the gardens; £16,471. 
upon machinery; £77,128 upon electric lighting; and £8,337 
upon gas and gas fittings—making a total of £262,954. At 

the close of the exhibition, there was realized from the sale 
_ of various materials, including temporary annexes, a sum of 
£56,904. The property again reverted to the trustees, who 
report, for the year 1903, that all the buildings are in a good 
and substantial condition, the gardens well maintained, the 
oval improved, the aquarium and insectarium museums ex- 
tremely useful, both from educaticnal and scientific points of 
view. The receipts for the year amounted to £5,910, consisting 
of an advance from the Treasury of £300; rents, £3,758; and 
aquarium and other receipts, £1,852. The expenditure totalled 
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£5,228, viz., £1,849 for wages, advertisements, feed, live stock, 
and miscellaneous items; £3,379 for maintenance and improve- 
ment of the building and gardens, insurance and sundry 
expenses. 


THE MELBOURNE BOTANIC GARDEN. 
By W. BR. Gururoyne, Esq., Director. 


Botanic The Melbourne Botanic Garden is situated on the south 

ardev. side of the River Yarra, and is at a distance of about a mile 
and a half from the city. The area of the garden proper, 
including lawns, groups, &c., is 88 acres, whilst that of the 
lake, including the added elbow, or bend of the River Yarra, 
amounts to 12 acres in addition. This now historic garden, 
together with the Government House grounds (62 acres), and 
the Domain (150 acres), comprises a total of 8312 acres. The 
facts as to the commencement and progress of the establish- 
ment, having been compiled from the most reliable sources, 
are to be found in the new illustrated “Guide Book,” as pub- 
lished by the Government printer in 1901-2, from which the 
accompanying quotation has been taken:— 


“The first site chosen for a Botanic Garden was an area of 50 acres, near to 
where the Spencer-street railway station is situated, and was selected by Mr. Hoddle, 
Surveyor-General, in 1842. Afterwards various other localities were proposed, but: 
finally, owing mainly to the discrimination and taste of the Hon. Charles Joseph 
La Trobe, first Government Superintendent (afterwards Lieutenant-Governor) of the 
Province of Port Phillip, a portion of the present site was decided upon for the 
purpose. In September, 1845, Dr. Nicholson presented a petition, signed by three or 
four hundred of the citizens, headed by the Mayor, praying for the immediate establish- 
ment of the Botanic Garden, and the sum of £750 was thereupon voted—1845-6—for 
its maintenance. ‘The first superintendent, or curator (Mr, John Arthur), was 
appointed Ist March, 1846, and he at once fenced in a 5-acre paddock, that portion 
of the “gardens at present known as the Anderson-street Lawn, sioping towards the 
tea-house on the edge of Lake, in which he made good progress both as to cultiva- 
tion and planting. Mr. Arthur, however, whose labours were much appreciated at the 
time, died in January, 1849. Mr. John Dallachy succeeded Mr. Arthur as curator, 
and insured such good results that, at the end of 1851, a progress report submitted to 
the Legislature showed that, in addition to an extension of cultivated ground, many 
kinds of exotic plants had been added to the collection, and also that the native 
vegetation had received attention. The various shows of the Horticultural Society 
were at that time held in the gardens. For several years prior to the retirement of 
Mr. Dallachy, a scientific arrangement of plants in a part of the gardens was under- 
taken by the then Government Botanist, Dr. Ferdinand Mueller (subsequently Baron 
Sir F. von Mueller), who had accompanied the Gregory Expedition in search of 
Leichhardt, the explorer. After the Baron had received the appointment as Director 
(1857), Mr. Dallachy was re-employed for several years as a collector of seeds and 
herbarium specimens for the gardens, and discovered many new and beautiful species 
in Queensland. The Baron held office as Director until 1873, when, with the view of 
enabling him to give undivided attention to his scientific labours as Government 
Botanist, he was relieved of control of the Botanic Gardens, and Mr. W. R. Guilfoyle 
was appointed to the position. Since 1873 the gardens have been entirely remodelled 
by him, and their area extended by more than 30 acres. ae : 


When I took charge of the grounds, I found about 3,000 
species of plants growing there, and these, having been added 
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to by me during the past 30 years, now represent no less than 
14,000 species. Many of them are large and well-grown palms 
in great variety, also arborescent as well as other ferns—as 
for instance, several hundreds in the rather extensive “Gully.” 
There are, besides, other ornamental and utilitarian plants, 
together with a good-sized collection in the medicinal or herb 
garden. 


A large “System Pavilion of Plants” was also formed, 
classified in their natural orders, which, like the whole of the 
various collections in the outer grounds, conservatory, &c., 
have their labels attached—giving both their scientific and 
common names, and also their orders, native countries, &c. 


The “Museum of Plant Products” was formed some time 
ago, which contains many thousands of fully-named herbarium 
specimens; seeds in their seed vessels (or pods), fibres, and 
woods, representatives of plants yielding either food or 
articles for manufacture. Both the system pavilion and 
museum are largely visited by students connected with 
botanical classes, in colleges and schools. 


The grounds are almost encircled by a much-used carriage 
way, which, having been inter-conuected, comprises the 
Alexandra Avenue, and the South Yarra Drive, and now make 
one wide promenade of 23 miles in length. Adjacent to the 
two entrances from the Alexandra Avenue, and on one of the 
highest points, close to Government House, I have erected, 
from my own design, a large domed structure with ten 
massive columns, which is known as the Temple of the 
Winds, and has been dedicated by the Director to the 
memory of the Hon. Charles Joseph La Trobe, the first 
Governor of Victoria, who selected the site for the Botanic 
Gardens in 1845-6. The Temple is a very attractive spot 
for visitors, as from it very fine views of ihe Gardens, Yarra 
Improvements, City, Eastern Suburbs, and the Dandenong 
and Healesville Ranges are to be obtained. 


It will be seen by the facts quoted that the Melbourne 
Botanic Garden has now had an existence of 58 years, and 
as a favourite resort, has become increasingly popular, being 
attended by many thousands of people on Sundays and holi- 
days, whilst being on week days much used by citizens and 
others, including visitors from other States, colonies, &c:, 
Great Britain, and other countries. 


: The gardens of the Zoological and Acclimatisation Society Zoological 
of Victoria are situated in the centre of the Royal Park, on the ™%Accl- 


matisation 


northern side of the city, and distant nearly two miles from Gardens. 
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the Post Office, and can be reached by the tramcars starting 
every few minutes, or by rail. The ground enclosed contains 
50 acres, rather more than half of which is laid out as a zoo- 
logical garden and the rest in deer paddocks, and are ad- 
mittedly the finest zoological gardens in Australia. The 
present director of the society is Mr. D. Le Souéf. 


MELBOURNE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
By C. Boaur Lurrman, EsQ., PRINCIPAL. 


Meleanay The estate of the Melbourne Horticultural Society is 

cultural Situated at Richmond Park. It covers about 40 acres, and 

Society. wag originally a part of the old “police paddock,” used for 
depasturing horses of the New South Wales troopers. About - 
the year 1850 it was granted in trust to the Horticultural 
Society of Victoria, and for many years, under the name of 
the Horticultural Society’s gardens, served as a propagating 
and distributing centre for such plants as had not previously 
gained a footing in the colony. By the year 1890 the Society’s 
efforts as an educational body had practically ceased, and no 
funds were available whereby the two or three thousand trees 
and odd pieces of cultivated land might be maintained. The 
Government thereupon resumed control of the land, paid the 
Society’s debts (some £1,500 odd), and decided to start an 
institution for the training of orchardists and small settlers. 
Up to this time the grounds had never been laid out to secure 
direct and efficient teaching; and as only casual and itinerant 
instructors were forthcoming, the school, during its early 
years, secured no special training to its students; and in 1897 


almost ceased to exist. At this time the curator—an old 
servant of the Society—retired, and the present principal was 
appointed. 


During the past seven years the estate has been almost 
entirely transformed in order that direct means might be pro- 
vided for teaching the regular and casual students, and those 
visitors calling in search of special information. Previous 
to this, it was a jumble of useless old trees and poverty- 
stricken soil, the former of which have now been cleared away 
and the latter capped with new material. Effective roads 
and culverts have been laid, mcdel orchard: blocks, gardens, 
and a students’ training ground have been prepared, and a 
large variety of instructive implementa got together for use 
in the class and field work. 


Class room instruction is given in horticultural science, 
vegetable pathology, botany, chemistry of soils and plants, | 
physical and commercial geography, entomology, measuring, 
levelling, designing, and plotting of homesteads, orchards, and 
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garden areas, and the most approved methods of raising and 
managing fruit trees and plants. Practical work includes 
the propagation and management of orchard trees, citrus, 
table grapes, bush fruits, harvesting, storing, packing, market- 
ing, drying and canning fruit,: vegetable culture, clearing, 
grading, and trenching of land, management of soils, manures, 
drainage, and villa gardening. 


The principal and his assistant earry out this programme 
by affording lessons daily in the class room and field. Much 
of the landed estate is still in the rough, since the material 
employed in its improvement (city refuse) cannot be finally 
arranged till time has mellowed and settled it into firm, sweet 
loam. This secured, the school will possess greater ad- 
vantages than any similar institution on the Australian conti- 
nent. 


In 1899, women students were first admitted, and up to 
the present year about 150 have passed through the insti- 
tution, They have for the most part devoted their studies 
to the designing and making of villa gardens, vegetable and 
herb culture, and the special cultivation of table grapes and 
lemons—branches of commercial horticulture most suited to 
women. 


Previous to 1903, instruction was free, but a fee of £5 per 
annum is now charged for admission of each student. There 
is a steady advance in the number cf students, and every 
indication of the school doing generally helpful work in the 
service of the State. The flower gardens surrounding the 
principal’s residence are noted for their beauty, and the in- 
structional character of the work ever in progress makes the 
place well worth a visit at any season. The school year ex- 
tends from February to December. Application for admission 
should be made to the Secretary for Agriculture, Public 
Offices, Melbourne. 


There are 26 other horticultural societies in the State, other 
situated at Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, Kyneton, Mildura, societies 
Terang, Traralgon, Warrnambool, and other centres. The 
Government provided £300 in aid of these associations during 
the year ended 30th June, 1903. 


METROPOLITAN PUBLIC RESERVES. 


Greater Melbourne is amply supplied with public reserves units 
and parks, the total area devoted to such purposes being 5,3224 reserves in 
acres in 1903, as against 5,226 in 1899. The following list of Stet, 
these reserves, together with a statement of their respective 
areas, has been supplied by the Lands Department:— 
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Arga oF Pargs anp GarpENs IN MELBOURNE AND Susugss, 1903. 


Melbourne City 


>» 


North Melbourne Town .. 


Fitzroy City 


Collingwood City 
» 


2 


Richmond City... 


» 


N orthcote Town 
South Melbourne City 


2 » 


3 a 
Port Melbourne Town 
” 2 


ord ” 
Prahran City 
St. Kilda City... 


a) 


Municipality. Name of Reserve. 088. 
\ Acres, 
| Royal Park... Le tee 425 
Yarra tes 155 
Prince’s 97 
. | Fawkner... 102 
| Flinders... 17 
Park (Model Farm) see 81 
Botanic Garden and Domain ... 178 
| Zoological — ,, 55 
. | Carlton ” 63 
Fitzroy » 64 
) Spring - 21 
. | Flagstaff ,, 18 
| Argyle Square 34 
. , Curtain ” 3h 
| Darling —,, 2 
. | Lincoln —,, 8k 
Macarthur ,, 1 
Murchison ,, 1 
University ,, vee 3h 
University Grounds .,. 106 
Friendly Societies’ Grounds : 25 
Industrial Schools & Board of Health Depét 47 
Melbourne Cricket Ground 94 
Kast Melbourne _ ,, 7 
Scotch College __,, 7 
Richmond » 6 
Carlton 5 
Parliament Reserve 10 
.. | Ornamental Plantations 5 
| General Cemetery 101 
. | Old Cemetery 8b 
Military Parade Ground 5 
Recreation (Brown’s Hill) 7% 
Recreation ... wes 5 
Edinburgh Park 84 
Recreation ... 7 
Mayor’s Park 6 
Recreation ... 7 
Darling Gardens 16 
Vietoria Park 10 
Richmond Park 156 
Horticultural Gardens 33 
Barkly Square 7 
Municipal Reserve i 
Jika Park ... 144 
Albert Park (part of) 464 
» St. Vincent Gardens ... 3g 
Ornamental Plantations i 
Cricket and Recreation (Warehousemen’ ) 8 
Cricket Ground bee . t 
Park and Garden 58 
” 9 Le 2 
Ornamental Plantations 17 
Toorak Park v4 
Vietoria Gardens 4 
Gardens (Grattan- street) 2 
St. Kilda Gardens... 16 
Albert Park (part of) 106 
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AREA or Parks anp GARDENS Iv MeLpourne anp Suburss, 1903— 


continued. 
Municipality. Name of Reserve. | Ae 
~ a _ Acres. 
St. Kilda City ... Recreation ... 54 
i tae 2 4G 
% ” il 
” ” Les wes we | 15% 
” - (Dandenong Road).., ! 225 
3 we Cemetery . wes bes 20 
Brighton Town Elsternwick Park 85 
» Reereation (Elsternwick) 143 
» Beach Park - | 67 
Essendon Town... Recreation ... 103 
” ” ses oe | a 
» Agricultural Society’s Yards 30 
” Queen’s Park Le 18 
” tes ... | Water Reserve 113 
Flemington and Kensing- | Racecourse 301 
ton Borough 
” Recreation ... 3 
Hawthorn City o ves 15 
Kew Borough ... Studley Park 203 
* Lunatic Asylum | 384 
» Cemetery .| 31 
” ve Recreation lee ve 16 
Footseray City ... Public Gardens and Recreation 104 
4 
oy tes ” vee 4 
> Cricket Ground, &e. ... | i 
» Recreation (Yarraville) 5 
» bes ” (Footscray West) 1) 
Williamstown ‘fown Park see Lee 36 
» . 20 
» Recreation .., 3 
» Beach Park ... 20 
i Cemetery. 15 
” Rifle Range... 332 
» Cricket Ground a 
” . | Public Garden vee Fy 
” Lee . | Recreation (Newport) 13 
Malvern Town ... . | Park and Garden 8 
” Reereation ... . : 
3 wes Park and Garden (Waverley) 16 
Caulfield Town... Racecourse .., tee 144, 
” Park vee tes 62 
» Park (Hast Caulfield) ... 17 
” se Recreation bes 13 
Oakleigh Borough Recreation .. 8 
” ve Park and Garden 21 
» ae .. | Cemetery... 10 
. + Yarra Bend Asylum 350 
Outside urban manic § Camberwell Gardens ... 7 
palities Williamstown Racecourse 190 
Total 5,3223 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Friendly Societies are regulated under the “Friendly vets 
Societies Act 1890,” and amendments thereof in the Acts of Societies. 
1891, 1896, and 1900, which, amongst other provisions, pre- 


scribe that each society shall furnish returns annually to the 


Friendly 
Societies, 


Growth of 
Friendly 
Societies. 


Sickness 
and death 
rates, 
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Government Actuary for Friendly Societies, and once in every 
five years shall cause its assets and liabilities to be valued 
to the satisfaction of that officer. The fees for valuation have 
purposely been fixed low, and average no more than three- 
pence per member, the result being that, although it is com- 
petent for the societies to employ outside valuers if they desire 
it, as a matter of fact they very rarely do so, and all the 
valuations are now made by the Government Actuary for 
Friendly Societies, Mr. Evan F. Owen, A.I.A. 


The following is an epitome of the particulars furnished 
respecting Friendly Societies for the five years, 1898 to 1902:— 


Frienpuy Societies, 1898 ro. 1902. 


_— 1898, | 1899. 1900. 1901. ‘1902, 


Number of societies ... 81 29 29 29 28 
» branches ... 1,088 1,105 1,111 1,182 1,146 
Average number of 86,369 91,213 95,819 99,360 101,574 
mer bers 
Number of members 18,693 21,083 18,007 20,832 20,708 
sick 
Weeks for which ali- 160,611 165,616 157,235 169,289 168,880 
ment was allowed 
Deaths of members ... 931 993 976 1,086 1,023 
» registered wives 481 | * 442 424 393 427 
£ £ £ & £ 

Income of sick and 173,443 186,547 203,569 202,394 202,044 - 
funeral fand 
Income of incidental 150,111 159,879 164,849 169,406 181,719 
fund . 
Yotal income... 323,554 346,426 368,418 371,800 383,763 
Expenditure of sick 146,505 153,519 151,226 153,478 156,024 
and funeral fund 
Expenditure of inci- 146,722 155,057 161,934 167,579 181,260 
dental fund 
Total expenditure 293,227 308,576 313,160 | 321,057 337,284 
Amount to credit of | 1,183,166] 1,166,184 | 1,218,527] 1,267,443 | 1,313,463 
sick and funeral fund . 
Amount to credit of 40,804 45,626 48,541 50,368 50,827 

incidental fund 
Amount invested—sick | 1,059,374} 1,103,433 | 1,141,678 | 1,205,151 | 1,249,809 

and funeral fund ; 


Amount invested—~in- 31,459 36,026 86,784 39,522 41,793 
cidental fund : 
Total invested... | 1,090,833 | 1,189,459 1,178,462 | 1,244,673 | 1,291,602 


During the quinquennium ended with 1902, the number 
of members in Friendly Societies increased by 15,205, or by 
about 18 per cent., the amount to the credit of the sick and 
funeral! fund by £180,307, or 16 per cent., and the total amount 
invested by £200,769, or 18 per cent. 


In proportion to the number of effective members of 
Friendly Societies, the amount of sickness experienced in 1902 
was somewhat below the average of recent years. The days 
per effective member for which aliment was allowed were equal 
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to an average of 11-6 in that year, 12-0 in 1901, 11-3 in 1900, 
13-0 in 1899, and 13-0 in 1898, but the average was only 10°6 
during the fifteen years ended 1897. The death rate in 1902 
was slightly below the average—the death rate per 1,000 
members being 10-09 in 1902, 10°45 in 1901, 10-21 in 1900, 10-92 
in 1899, 10-82 in 1898, and 10°63 for the 25 years ended 1902. 


OCCUPATIONS.—CENSUS RETURNS. 


The occupations of the people in 1901 were ascertained Oceupa- 
at the census. The various divisions of employment, under tins 1901. 
28 heads, were:— 


Occupations oF THE Propur, 1901. 


Males. Females. Total. 
ar eye : [et Ae = os = 
Ministering to— 

Government, Defence, ete. aes Sa 6,719 165 | 6,884 
Religion, Charity, Science, Education, ete. ... 13,664 14,676 28,340 
Board, Lodging, and Attendance ... be 18,129 53,686 | 66,815 
Dealing in— 
Money and Real Property PP mal 10,039 2,760 12,799 
Art and Mechanie Productions... 3,720 934. | 4,654 
Textile Fabrics, Dress and Fibrous Materials 6,374 2,452 | 8,826 
Foods, Drinks, Narcotics and Stimulants ... 18,217 3,428 | 21,645 
Animals, and Animal and Vegetable Sub- 3,977 198 4,175 
stances 
Metal or Minerals (other than those used for 2,044 162 2,206 
Fuel and Light) 
Minerals, ete., mainly used for Fuel and 2,794 34 2,828 
Light i 
Engaged in— 
General Dealing and Mercantile Pursuits ... 16,091 4,446 | 20,587 
Speculating on Chance Events... site 284. 1 | 285 
Storage wah oi ay Us 1,093 nt 1,093 
Transport and Communication... .. | 30,818 1,198 | 81,516 
Manufacturers of — i 
Art and Mechanic Productions... ws 20,676 1,748 | 22,424 
Textile Fabrics, Dress and Fibrous Materials 10,664 28,450 39,114 
Foods, Drinks, Narcotics, and Stimulants ... 10,251 ‘1,402 | 11,653 
Animal and Vegetable Substances ne 5,281 85 5,366 
Metals and Minerals (other than those use 14,315 | 88 14,403 
for Fuel and Light) | : 
Materials used for Heat, Light, or Energy 1,085 37 | 1,072 
Constructors of Buildings, Roads, Railways, 27,392 | 17 27,409 
Earthworks, ete. | | 
Engaged in Disposing of the Dead or Refuse . 1,260 24 1,284 
Iil-defined Industrial Workers (chiefly labourers) 22,653 855 23,508 
Engaged on Land or with Animals, and in} 140,149 24,998 165,147 
Obtaining Raw Products from Natural 
Sources 
Persons—- . 
Of Independent Means ... MA ast 7,242 2,824 10,066 
Dependent upon Natural Guardian | 208,279 444,931 648,210 
Dependent upon the State or upon Public 7,701 6,444 14,145 
or Private Support 
Occupation not stated (chiefly Breadwinners)... 3,522 1,415 4,937 
Total... ele ss .+- | 603,883 597,458 | 1,201,841 


Bread-win 
ners and 
depend- 
ents, 1901. 


Proportion 
of bread- 
winners 
and de- 
pendents. 


Unem- 
ployed, 
31st March, 
1901. 
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legislation, 
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The number of breadwinners and dependents were:— 


BREADWINNERS aND Depenpents, 1901. 


Percentage. 
Males. Females. Total, : 
Males. | Females, | Total. 
: | 
Breadwinners ... | 889,881 | 144,668 | 534,049 65 24 45 
Dependents ... | 210,980 | 451,875 | 662,355 35 76 . 55 
Total ... | 600,361 | 596,048 -| 1,196,404 100 100 | 100 


The proportion of breadwinners was 100 to every 124 
dependents, which was almost the same as at the previous 
census, when 100 breadwinners supported 125 dependents. 
It will be seen, too, that nearly one-fourth of the females in 
Victoria were returned as earning their own living. 


Provision was made in the census schedules for ascertain- 
ing the number of persons unemployed for more than a week 
prior to the enumeration. The information then collected 
shows that 13,795 male and 2,647 female wage-earners were 
returned as idle at that time. 


FACTORIES AND SHOPS. 


There are now eight Factories and Shops Acts in force 
in'this State, viz.:—The “Factories and Shops Act 1890,” and 
seven amending Acts. The amending Acts have been passed 
for limited periods, and, on 10th September, 1902, lapsed 
altogether owing to the sudden ending of the session of Parlia- 
ment without any Act being carried to continue the Acts in. 
force. The Acts and Regulations, and the determinations of 
the great majority of the Boards were, however, revived, and 
continued in force, by the “Factories and Shops Continuance 
Act 1902,” until the 81st October, 1903. On the 30th October, 
1903, the “Factories and Shops Act 1903” was passed, and 
continued all the amending Acts in force until the 3ist 
December, 1905. A. factory is defined to mean any place 
in which four or more persons other than a Chinese, or in 
which one or more Chinese are employed in any handicraft, 
or in preparing articles for trade or sale; or any place in 
which one or more are employed, if motive power be used 
in the preparation of such articles, or where furniture is 
made, or where bread or pastry is made or baked for sale. 
The expression handicraft includes any work done in a 
laundry or dyeworks. Provision is made for the registra- 
tion of factories; and inspectors are appointed to. inspect 
and examine them in order to see that the health require- 
ments’ and other provisions of the Acts are complied with 
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A record is to be kept. in every factory of the names, work, 
and wages of all employés, and the ages of those under 
16. The employment. of persons under 13 is debarred, and a 
strict limitation is placed on the hours of employment for 
other young persons; and there are special provisions to guard 
against accidents, for the inspection of boilers, and against 
the employment of uncertificated persons to control them. 
All shops, except chemists, news agents, eating houses, &c., 
must close at seven p.m. on week days and at ten p.m. on 
Saturdays; but municipal councils are empowered to make 
by-laws permitting all shops of a particular class to remain 
open later, or providing that such shops be closed for one 
afternoon in each week, on petition by a majority of the shop- 
keepers of the same class; but the Act provides that all shop 
assistants shall have a half-holiday in each week. The work- 
ing hours of Chinese are specially restricted, in order to try 
to prevent or lessen unfair competition. 


The most important provision contained in the Act of 
1896, and extended by subsequent Acts, is in regard to the 
formation of Boards to fix the rates of wages and piecework 
in various trades, for which purpose it is provided that, to 
determine the lowest prices or rates to be paid, the Governor- 
in-Council may appoint special Boards, if a resolution in 
favour of creating a Board for any process, trade, or business 
has been carried in both Houses of Parliament, consisting 
of from four to ten members (half elected by employers and 
half by employés), who are to nominate some outside person 
as chairman; or if no agreement can be arrived at as to such 
nomination, then the Governor-in-Council shall appoint the 
chairman. The Board so appointed shall agree upon the rates 
or prices to be charged, and shall also determine the number of 
improvers under 21 years of age who may be employed, and 
the lowest price or rate of pay; but no one shall receive less 
than 2s. 6d. per week in any case. 


The Chief Inspector of Factories reports that determina- 
tions, made by twenty-nine Boards elected under the Act, 
were in full operation during 1902, and furnishes figures show- 
ing: the increase in average earnings consequent thereon. For 
instance, the average weekly wage for all employés (including 
boys) in the bread-making trade was £1 12s. 6d. in 1896, prior 
to the Wages Board being in operation, and £2 2s. 10d. in 1902, 
when its determination was in full force. Likewise, the 
average wage of persons employed in the clothing trade in- 
creased from £1 in 1896 to £1 2s. 5d. in 1902; the average wage 
in the boot trade from £1 3s. 2d. to £1 8s. 3d.; and in the furni- 
ture trade from £1 9s. 1d. to £1 19s. 6d. In 1900, the average 
wage of persons engaged in the engraving trade was 36s. 11d., 
'and in 1902, when the determination was in force, it was 


Wages 
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Effect-— 
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49s. 10d., or an increase of 12s. 11d. 


In the pottery trade the 


average wage was £1 8s. Id. in 1900, before the Wages Board 


fixed the rates, and in 1902, when 


the determination was in 


operation it had risen to £1 16s. 4d., or an average inerease 
of &s. 3d. for each employé engaged in. the trade. 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY AND SUNDAY. 


Hospital In Melbourne and suburbs, the last Saturday and Sunday 


Saturday 
and 


Sunday. in aid of the charitable institutions. 


of October in each year are set apart for making collections 


The clergy of the various 


denominations take an active part in the movement, preaching 
sermons appropriate to the occasion, and otherwise helping 
it forward. The church collections on this Sunday are entirely 
devoted in aid of the fund. Sunday school superintendents, 
business firms, their employés, and others lend valuable assist- 
ance in making collections. The following are the amounts 
collected since the movement was inaugurated :— 


Contections, 1873 ro 1902. 
1873 to 1898... w. £190,104 1901... is iss £6,084 
1899, wae ak 5,853 1902... an eh 6,669 
1900... Sih 8,901 Total . BSI4561 
The returns for 1903 are not yet available. 
Distribution The amounts distributed to the various charitable insti- © 


tolected” tutions, as well as the total sums collected, from the inception 
on Hospital of the fund, and for the year 1902, were as under:— 


Saturday 
Sate a __Disrrrsutron, 1873 ro 1902. 
Institution. _____ Amount Distri uted. 
1878 to 1901, 1902. } Total. 
£ £ £ 
Melbourne Hospital 61,802 1,654 | 63,456 
Alfred Hospital ... 26,903 598 | 27,501 
Benevolent Asylum 18,614 411 | 19,025 
Women’s Hospital 18,558 569 19,127 
Children’s Hospital 23,125 879 | 24,004 
Eye and Har Hospital 10,100 290 10,390 
Homeopathic Hospital 10,064 261 | -10,825 
Victorian Home for Aged and Infirm - 6,842 149 6,991 
Richmond Dispensary 1,330 35 1,365 
Collingwood Dispensary... 1,900 oe 1,900 
Austin Hospital for Incurables 10,122 581 10,703 
Convalescent Home for Women 1,790 125 1,915 
Convalescent Home for Men . 1,275 125 1,400 
Melbourne District Nursing Society 576 17 658 
St. Vincent’s Hospital se 2,505 245 2,750 
Sanatorium for Consumptives, Echuca aud 790 223 1,013 
Macedon | 
Queen Victoria Hospital for Women and 308 106 414 
Children 

Melbourne Dental Hospital 20 20 | 40 

Total Distributed 196,624 6,348 202,972 

Total Collected 207,892 6,669 214.5 561 
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CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS, 


Particulars relating to the most important of the various charitable 
classes of charitable institutions in the State are as follow. (stitutions 
The information relates to the year ended the 80th June, ™odation. 
1903, except for the Hospitals for the Insane, the Idiot Asylum, 
and the Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools, in 
which cases it relates to the calendar year 1903. Of the 
general hospitals, six are in Melbourne, the remainder in 
country. towns, nine of the latter being also benevolent 
asylums. The accommodation available for indoor patients . 
was as follows:— 


AMOUNT OF PECOMMODETION, 1962-3. 


| [ 
| ] Dormitories. | 
Number ‘Number of! amet of 
Description of Institution. , i satis | i hee i ae eee 
| tions. ' Capacity in Bed. 
| ; Number. Cubic Feet. | t 
ee 
| | | ! 
General Hospitals ... ..| 45 | 898 | 4,070,321 | 2,956. | 13769 
Women’s Hospital... .| 1 : 24! 142,486 93 | 1,532-1 
Childr en’s Hospital : 1; 17} 125,076 | 113 | 1.1069 
aye and Kar Hospital sah 1 | 8 | 54,680 | 60 | 9113 
Queen Victoria Hospital for I ite 1} 3 23,894 | 18 | 1,827-4 
Women and Children | 
Consumptive Sanatorium 1 15 | 56,000 95 589-5 
Hospitals for the Insane 6 | 1,193 {| 2,870,227 4,066 | 705-9 
Idiot Asylum . 1 | 20 | 114,288 286 399°6 
Benevolent Asylums - 6 179 ~——s«1,663,766 | 2,434 683-6 
Convalescent Homes cost 2 | 29 | 69,000 | 61 | 1,181-1 
Blind Asylum ‘ 1 | 5: 91,318 112 8153 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum 1 4° 75,872 | 74 | 1,025-2 
Orphan Asylums 7 55: 605,979 10683 559°5 
Neglected ‘Children and Re- ; 15 ee hoe val ots 
formatory Schools i ; i 
Infant Asylum 1 8 | 38,821 54 | 7189 
Female Refuges | 9 129 | 393,039 539 729-2 
Salvation Army Rescue Hones 6 39 101,317 | 228 4444 
| et | |— 
Total... | 105 2,121 | 10,496,084 | 12,272 | 855-3 
i i | i 


The regulations of the Board of Public Health require 
an allowance of 1,200 cubic feet for each inmate in hospitals, 
and the above statement shows that, with two exceptions, 
this requirement has been complied with. 


The following statement shows the number of inmates “htitable 


and of deaths in these institutions:— —inmates 
and deaths. 
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Inmates AND Deatus, 1902-3. 


| Number of Inmates. Proportion of 
1 aus staat Number of Deaths to 
Deseription of Institution. Deaths. Total Number 
Total during Daily of Inmates. 
the Year. Average. 
Per Cent. 
General Hospitals 21,509 2,023 | 2,820 10°78 
Women’s Hospital 1,929 66 41 2°18 
Children’s Hospital - 1,802 87 113 8°68 
Eye and Ear Hospital ... 813 49 6 | 74 
Queen Victoria Hospital | 236 17 11 4°66 
- for Women and Children 
Consumptive Sanatorium 155 39 . wee 
Hospitals for the Insane 5,200 4,262 342 658 
Idiot Asylum ... . 331 296 20 6°04 
Benevolent Asylums 3,889 2,415 470 12:09 
Convalescent, Homes 1,160 39 1 “09 
Blind Asylum .. 108 93 4 3°70 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum 75 69 8 10:67 
Orphan Asylums . 1,482 1,188 vi “AT 
Neglected Children and 6,299 5,508, 53 “84: 
Reformatory Schools 
Infant Asylum — 114 61 7. 6:14 
Female Refuges . 835 479 17 i 2°04 
Salvation Army Rescue 573 145 . 
Homes —_- —|-— —_—— 
Total 46,010 16,781 3,420 7:43 
i 


Charitable 
institutions 
—receipts 
and ex- 
penditure. 


By comparing the above table with that preceding it, 
overcrowding seems to exist in the Hospitals for the Insane, 
the Idiot Asylum, the Infant Asylum, and the Orphan 
Asylums, as the daily average number of inmates in those 
institutions is greater than the number of beds provided. 


In addition to the inmates shown above, there were 59 
mothers of infants in the Infant Asylum, 111 infants in the 
Female Refuges, and 135 infants in Salvation Army Homes 
‘during the year. 


The total receipts of all charitable institutions in the year 
1902-3 amounted to £441,446, of which more than three-fifths 
were contributed by Government, and the expenditure 
amounted to £459,812. Of the Government contribution, 
£187,934 was expended on the Hospitals for the Insane, the 
Idiot Asylum, and the Neglected Children and Reformatory 
Schools, which are Government institutions. 
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Receipts anp Expenpirure, 1902-3. 


{ Receipts. 
Description of Institution. From From Other Expenditure. 
| Government.| oe: Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
General Hospitals i oF 49,078 | 74,484 123,562 180,268 
Women’s Hospital aa A 2,568 5,352 7,920 7,154 
‘Children’s TTlospital es ie 642 6,835 7 ATT 18,592 
Kye and Ear Hospital ... i 800 | 3,469 4,269 4,443 
Queen Victoria Hospital for Women 160 | 1,140 1,300 1,737 
and Children | 
Consumptive Sanatorium vee! 165 2,595 | 2,760 2,981 
Poem ae Sor tes Ruane jt y21893 | 19,741] 141,564 | 141,564 
iot Asylum ... i> nde LD i | | 
Benevolent Asylums ... Ae 21,220, 14,686 | 35,856 34,667 
‘Convalescent Homes _... ig 385 1,068 | 1,453 1,418 
Blind Asylun .. ~ a 1,640 | 2,818 4,458 4,248 
Deaf and Dumb. Asylum ee 820 2,675 3,495 3,236 
Orphan Asylums . ' 5,560 14,354 19,914 | 19,564 
Neglected Children and Reforma- | 66,111 1,280 67,391 | 67,391 
tery Schools : 
Infant Asylum es he 585 | 667 1,252 | 1,273 
Female Refuges vs. 2,084 12,381 14,465 16,589 
Salvation Army Rescue Homes ee] 566 | 8,744 4,310 4,737 
Total dis wapcst 274,207 167,239 441,446 459,812 


The following statement shows the average number of Charitable 
inmates of the respective institutions, the total cost of their istitutions 


—average 
maintenance, and the average cost per annum of each in- cost per 
mate :— 


Cost oF MaInTENANCcE, 1902-3 


D: fly Averabé | “ | Average Cost 

Description of Institution. | “Number ae oe Fach ae 

Inmates. | Maintenance. Per Annum. 
£ | £8 a 

General Hospitals ... see Beit 2,023 J18,145 | 58 8 O 
Women’s Hospital ... a 66 | 7,102 | 107 12 1 
Children’s Hospital ai asst 87 8,462 97 5 8 
Hye and Ear Hospital ; 49° | 3,619 | 73817 2 
Queen Victoria Hospital for Women 7 | 1,408 82 16 6 
and Children | 
Consumptive Sanatorium —.., ve | 39° | 2,918 . 7416 5 
Hospitals for the Insane i 4,262 U4 at ae 
Idiot Asylan . ea oo5. (ily tee A eh ee 
Benevolent Asylums. ahi ie 2415 | 33,936 | 14 1 0 
Convalescent Homes tek 2te| 39) | 1,364 | 3419 6 
Blind Asylum . wt Yael 93 3,612 38 16 9 
Deafand Dumb Asylum ( 69 3,188 46 4 1 
Orphan Asylums | 1,138 16,878 1416 7 
Neglected Children and Reformator yi 5,503 67,391 12 4 11 
Schools i ' | 

Infant Asylum ie wl 61 | 1,262 | 2018. 9 
Female Refuges... oe 479 13,280 | 2712 5 
Salvation Army Rescue Homes ay 1450 | 4,526 | 31 4 3 
Total wie — re 16,781 428,605 25 10 10 
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The institutions showing the lowest average cost per in- 
mate are the Neglected Children and Reformatory Schools, 
the Orphan Asylums, and the Benevolent Asylums. As many 
of the children of the Industrial and Reformatory Schools cost 
the State nothing—maintaining themselves at service or being 
supported by relatives—-the cost of maintenance per head 
shown above is somewhat misleading, the true cost per head 
of those supported by the State being about £16 16s. The 
average cost per inmate of the Infant Asylum, Female 
Refuges, and Salvation Army Homes would be reduced if 
allowance were made for mothers of infants in the first- 
named institution, and for infants in the two latter groups 
of institutions. 


The origin of this institution belongs to the very earliest 
days of Melbourne. Five years from the foundation of the 
city, the great desirability, and even necessity, of providing 
some establishment for the receipt, nursing, and treatment 
of the sick poor, and for the relief of victims of accidents, 
was apparent. A public meeting, presided over by the 
Superintendent of the Province, Mr. Latrobe, and attended by 
the leading people of the settlement, was held on 1st March, 
1841, and resolutions were unanimously and enthusiastically 
agreed to in favour of the foundation of a hospital where the 
best medical advice and the most skilful surgical treatment 
available should be at the service of those who were in 
indigent circumstances, as well as those who should be ad- 
mitted as paying patients. The severity of the struggle for 
existence in these early days, and the poverty of the people 
of the settlement, retarded for a time the collection of sub- 
scriptions. In a-year, only £300 had been received; but urgent 
requirements were met by the establishment of a dispensary 
in a small brick cottage in Little Collins Street rented for the 
purpose. The grant in aid, which had been fully expected, 
was refused by the Government in Sydney. But the charit- 
able work was not thereby doomed, and private donations 
enabled larger premises, in Bourke Street West, to be engaged 
for hospital purpeses. It was intimated that no more than 
£500 could in any event be expected from Sydney, and the 
indignation and disappvintment in Melbourne culminated in 
a meeting of prominent colonists at the house of Dr. Palmer, 
afterwards President of the Legislative Council under 
responsible Government. Strong representations were made 
to the Governor, Sir George Gipps, who promised the 
memorialists a site for the hospital, and a money grant by 
way of building fund and endowment. In February, 1845, 
the two sites offered, namely, the hay and corn market reserve, 


. between Flinders Lane and Flinders Street, on the east side 


of Collins Street, and a block, in a then sequestered corner 
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of the town, bounded by Lonsdale, Little Lonsdale, Swanston, 
and Russell Streets. The latter site was ultimately chosen, 
and upon it the building of the hospital was commenced. 


As an intimation had been received from Sydney that 
the Government was prepared to advance £1,000 if a like 
amount was subscribed in Melbourne, immediate steps 
were taken to fulfil the condition. £265 was raised at 
the meeting, where also a governing body was appointed. 
The first entertainment raised nearly £60, and was given 
by some gentlemen amateurs who had formed themselves 
into a philharmonic society. In January, 1846, tenders 
were called for. The foundation stone was laid on the 
same day as that of the original Prince’s Bridge. Early in 
1848, the building was ready for occupation, a staff was ap- 
pointed, and, in March of that year, two patients were ad- 
mitted, and four out-patients treated. By July, 1848, all the 
beds, 21 in number, were occupied, and even at that early date 
applications for admission exceeded the available accommo- 
dation. Additions had therefore to be made. The original 
building now forms the east wing of the main building. 
During the first five years, 1,151 in-patients and 684 out- 
patients were treated in the institution. From 1853 the num- 
bers steadily increased, generally in about the same ratio as 
the population of the colony. The grand total, as exhibited 


in the annual report for 1902-3, being 176,057 in-patients and . 


777,253 out-patients. During the year ended 30th June, 1903, 
the numbers treated were 4,328 in-patients and 18,597 out- 
patients. The institution contains 34 wards and 318 beds, 
and the expenditure during 1902-3 was £26,568. 


For many years before the establishment of this insti- 
tution, the necessity for a second general hospital in Mel- 
bourne was recognized. It was not, however, until 1868, when 
it was finally resolved that a charitable institution should 
be erected as a memorial of the providential escape of H.R.H. 
Alfred, Duke of Edinburgh, from assassination during his 
visit to Sydney. A site of 13 acres within. the municipality 
of Prahran was secured, and the foundation stone was laid 
in March, 1869, by His Royal Highness, after whom the 
hospital was named. In May, 1871, the establishment was 
opened, and additions were made in 1885. In 1888, a fire 
occurred, which entirely destroyed a portion of the original 
buildings. During the year 1901-2, further additions were 
made. This hospital is recognized by the Melbourne Uni- 
versity as- a clinical school for medical students, and, in 
addition, a training school for nurses, was established in 1880, 
the term of instruction decided upon being one year, but this 
was subsequently increased to three years. The pupils are 
of two grades—the first pay an entrance fee and a fixed sum 
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monthly for maintenance, &c.; whilst the second receive a 
small and progressive salary after six months. Since the 
opening in 1871, 42,960 in-patients were treated, and of these 
4,722 died in the establishment. The out-patients numbered 
82,270, and the casualty cases 48,008. For the year ended 
30th June, 1903, the daily average number of in-patients was 
165. The total revenue from all sources was £10,400, and the 
total expenditure £10,700. The cost per occupied bed was 
£55 12s. 1d., this sum being £3 5s. 1d. above the mean ex- 
penditure of all hospitals, but considerably below that of 
those situated in the metropolitan area. 


Homoo- This institution was first established in 1869 as a dis- 

Teatat Pensary, in Spring Street, Melbourne. In 1876, the buildings 
were enlarged, and founded as a hospital for the treatment 
of both in and out patients. In 1881, owing to annually 
increasing demands for the treatment of in-patients, it was 
decided to remove the institution to its present site on St. 
Kilda Road, and the northern wing and administration 
quarters were then erected. In 1890, the southern wing, 
which is reserved for accidents and surgical cases, was added, 
the cost being met by a gift of £9,000 made by Mr. James 8. 
Hosie, of Melbourne. Since the institution was first opened, 
up to 30th June, 1903, 117,393 patients have received treat- 
ment. During the year ended on that date, 8,302 patients 
were treated. The visits of out-patients during the same 
period were 18,983. The average stay of in-patients was 18 
days. 800 operations were performed by the visiting honorary 
surgeons, and 1,670 casualty cases were attended to. The 
establishment has attached to it a school for training nurses, 
who have to serve a period of 3 years, and pass prescribed 
examinations. Visitors are admitted on Sundays and Wed- 
nesdays, between the hours of 2 and 4 p.m. The income for 
the year was £4,358, and the expenditure £3,878. 


Austin This hospital for incurables, the only one of its kind in 
Hospital Victoria, is situated on a block of 17 acres at Heidelberg. Its 
cuabies origin belongs to the year 1880, when Mrs. Thomas Austin, 
of Barwon Park, Winchelsea, offered £6,000 for the purposes 
of the institution. Other donations quickly followed, and the 
Government of the day granted the present site. The hospital 
was opened in August, 1882, and provided accommodation 
for 66 patients. In 1884, a wing, containing 16 beds for the 
reception of cancer patients, was opened, and in 1900 another 
wing was added for consumptives, containing 41 beds. Altera- 
tions in 1897 increased by 8 the accommodation for cancer 
patients. The Nurses’ Home, with accommodation for 30 nurses 
and women servants, was erected and furnished in 1897. In 
1901, the children’s wing was erected, and a laundry has since 
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been added. Up to 30th June, 1903, 1,861: patients were ad- 
mitted; of this number 1,267 died in the institution, 454 were 
discharged, and 140 were occupying beds in the various wards. 
The patients treated have been all of the one class, i.e., chronic 
or incurable, many of them reaching the hospital in a dying 
condition. Amongst the number set out as having been 
discharged, a fair percentage, say, 45 per cent., have 
benefited very considerably from the treatment received in 
the institution, the remaining 55 per cent. having left of their 
own accord, many of them preferring to die amongst their 
friends and relatives. Practically no cures have been effected 
at the establishment. The patients received during the year 
1902-3 numbered 247, and the daily average was 136. The 
institution is well supported by the public. Out of the total 
expenditure, only about 8s. in the £1 is obtained from the 
Government and municipal bodies. The receipts were £6,592, 
and the expenditure £7,620. 


This hospital was founded in 1898, and is conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity; but, though associated with the Roman 
Catholic Church, the work of the institution is carried on upon 
entirely unsectarian lines. The site is in Victoria Parade, 
Fitzroy. The utility of the hospital causes applications for 
admission from patients urgently needing treatment to be 
greatly in excess of the means of complying with them, and 
the construction of a new building is being carried on. During 
the year ended 30th June, 1908, 439 patients were admitted, 
which, with 25 remaining from the previous year, makes 464 
treated. The number of out-patients who received treatment 
was 7,440. The receipts were £3,081, and the expenditure 
£2,922. 


The foundation stone of this hospital was laid on the 
25th December, 1855, and on the ist January following a 
memorial stone was laid to commemorate the completion of 
the main building. On the Queen’s Birthday, 1869, the 
foundation stone of the Prince Alfred Memorial Ward was 
laid. This building provides accommodation for 75 beds. 
On 28rd March, 1897, a public meeting of the ladies of the 
district was held, when it was decided to collect funds for the 
purpose of building wards to accommodate 50 female patients, 
and on 21st June, 1897, was laid the foundation stone of the 
Queen Victoria Women’s Ward, in commemoration of the 
Jubilee of Her Majesty, the late Queen Victoria, and this 
building was completed and opened on 26th October, 1900. 
The establishment is now fully equipped for the accommo- 
dation of 170 patients, and its work and usefulness are of a 
high character. 

D2 
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This establishment was founded in 1853, upon a site of 
10 acres, which was permanently reserved in 1856, when the 
main portion ef the present building was erected to provide 
accommodation for 60 patients, the Bowen wing having been 
subsequently added. This hospital, through the munificence 
of Mr. George Lansell, has the right to 6 beds for patients 
from the district in the Austin Hospital for Incurables, at 
Heidelberg. The hospital now contains a detention ward of 
5 rooms for male and female insane patients, where they are 
kept under observation for limited periods prior to discharge 
or transfer to a public asylum. ‘There is also a special cottage 
set apart for contagious diseases, which, however, is not 
adequate to meet the wants of the district, and local effort 
is now being made to raise the necessary funds whereby this 
cottage may be enlarged. The buildings provide accomme- 
dation for 172 patients, but during the last ten years the daily 
average has only been 118. The number of patients received 
during the year was 1,519, which, with 101 remaining at the 
close of the previous year, yields a total of 1,620 treated. The 
out-patients numbered 2,405, end their attendances 6,018. 
The receipts were £7,981, and the expenditure £8,655. The 
institution is endowed to the extent of nearly £11,500 (£2,500 
of which is in real estate); but, from the report of the past year, 
it would appear that this fund is in a stationary condition, the 
balance remaining much the same as at 30th June, 1902. 


This institution was opened on the 23rd April, 1852, and 
during the remainder of the year 150 patients were treated 
in the Infirmary and 7 inmates were admitted to the Benevo- 
lent Asylum. The institution is managed by a President, 
assisted by a Committee of 22 perscns, who meet once a month 
for the transaction of business. The staff consists of a resi- 
dent surgeon and assistants, a matron, wardsman, and 
women nurses and probationers. A nurses training school is 
a special feature of this establishment, twelve nurses being 
constantly under tuition, the course of instruction extending 
over a term of three years. The buildings being now over 50 
years old are showing signs of age, but everything is done to 
keep the wards in an up-to-date cendition. There isa handsome 
new out-patients’ department, which is kept quite apart from 
the general hospital. The number of beds is 223, the average 
number occupied 153. During 1903, no less than 2,037 cases 
—865 indoor and 1,172 outdoor—received relief, and there 
were 181 under care in the asylum at the close of the year. 
The total income from all sources for the twelve months ended 
30th June, 1903, was £6,544 (including the grant in aid re- 
ceived from the Government, £2,540), and the total expenditure 
was £5,430. 
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There are no official records in existence dealing with 
the formation and early history of this hospital. Many 
attempts have been made by members of various committees 
in the past to obtain reliable data and original documents 
to enable them to do so, but unfortunately, without success. 
During the past year, however, some important private docu- 
ments have been discovered which throw some light upon 
the subject. From these it appears that a public meeting was 
convened at Castlemaine on the 17th February, 1853, when 
it was resolved that a hospital should be established for (1) 
the reception of sick persons who are totally destitute; 
(2) for accidents; and (8) for those who are able to pay to be 
attended by their own medical men if desired. On the 
24th May, 1853, the hespital appears to have been opened 
in a good building, 30 feet long by 20 feet wide, with a 
detached surgery, kitchen, and men’s room. The first resident 
surgeon was appointed to the institution about the middle 
of 1858. Cases of leprosy were treated early in the sixties, 
in a tent specially set apart for the purpose, but, in 1870, 
the patients were all removed to Melbourne, and there strictly 
isolated. In 1902-3, 407 patients were admitted, 306 were dis- 
charged cured or relieved, 42 died, and 59 remained at the 
close of the year. 


This institution was incorporated in 1872. During the 
year ended 30th June, 1903, 345 cases were treated in the 
institution, viz., 277 in the hospital and 68 in the benevolent 
asylum. The daily average of hospital patients was 23, of 
benevolent inmates 35. The total attendances of out-patients 
was 484. An isolated building in the hospital grounds has 
been set apart for the reception and treatment of contagious 
cases. The receipts for the year were £2,702, and the expendi- 
“ture £1,982. 


The Pleasant Creek Hospital was established in 1858, and 
its inauguration was brought about through the desire of the 
benevolent people of the district to establish a charity where 
the accidents and sicknesses incidental to the mining industry, 
which the discovery of gold had developed, might be success- 
fully treated. The bark huts and small calico tents in whieh 
the bulk of the community then resided were altogether unfit 
to accommodate the victims of accidents, or the sufferers 
from the prevalent dysentery and enteric, and the nearest 
hospital was 80 miles away, at Ballarat. A number of the 
residents, therefore, decided to arouse public sympathy and 
assistance in the establishment of a district hospital, and 
after much display of energy and many meetings, the insti- 
tution was formally organized on 7th August, 1858, under 
the style of the Pleasant Creek Hospital. The committee 
decided, in the urgent interests of the suffering, to erect a 
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temporary hospital, and a building of wood, canvas, and iron, 
capable of accommodating 20 patients, was constructed. In 
February, 1859, this temporary hospital was opened, and 
before the end of the year 67 patients had been admitted. It 
was at once perceived that the hospital was of immense valuc, 
meeting, as it did, the requirements not only of the gold- 
fields population, but receiving and treating the sick and 
wounded of the whole of that part of the western portion of 
the State, the large pastoral districts extending northwards. 
to the Mallee and westwards to the South Australian border. 
In 1861, the permanent building was opened, on the admirable 
site of 19 acres, which the Government had granted. 
Numerous additional wards have from time to time been con- 

structed, and in 1883 the scope of the operations of the charity 
was widened by the incorporation with the hospital of a benevo- 

lent asylum; its name also was altered to the Stawell Hospital 
and Benevolent Asylum. The buildings are now capable of 
accommodating 47 patients in the hospital and 16 inmates 
in the benevolent asylum. A special ward with 6 beds has 
lately been set apart for consumptive patients from any part 
of the State. A new building is now being constructed for 
the purpose of an Infectious Diseases Hospital, and will pro- 
vide for 12 patients. It will be designated the W. H. Syme 
ward, its whole structure, furnishing, and, equipment being 
generously provided as a free gift by the widow of the late 
Dr. W. H. Syme, who for many years was an honorary surgeon 
of the institution. The relief afforded during the year ended 
380th June, 19038, was as follows:—In-patients, 349; out- 
patients (new cases), 363; number of attendances of out- 
patients, 1,757; daily average of in-patients, 42. The revenue 
for the year was £2,357 ; and the expenditure £2,202 


The Maryborough Hospital was established in 1854, and: 
incorporated in 1864. The number of patients admitted since 
the foundation of the institution has steadily increased year 
by year, till, in 1902-8, it had amcunted to 420, with a daily 
average of 42. The number of out-door patients. was. 778, who 
attended on 2,603 separate occasions, this being the largest 
on record during any one year. The receipts for the year 
1902-3 were £2,121, and the expenditure £1,996. 


The necessity for establishing an institution of this kind 
forced itself upon the attention of the benevolent ladies of 
Melbourne nearly 50 years ago. In 1856 it was definitely 
founded, its original title being the Melbourne Lying-in 
Hospital and Infirmary for diseases of women and children. 
The work of the institution was first carried on in Collins 
Street, Eastern Hill, but a permanent site was eventually 
found in Madeline Street, Carlton, where the hospital was 
opened in 1858, its title being altered in 1868 to Women’s 
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Hospital, the name it now bears. The institution, early in 
its career, attained a high reputation for the efficient help it 
afforded, and the accommodation had to be augmented from 
time to time to meet increasing demands. The institution is a 
training school for medical men and nurses, and the excellent 
work carried on is fully recognized. Up to 30th June, 1903, 
the number of patients admitted was 10,804, and the attend- 
ances of out-patients 175,194. During the year ended on that 
date, 411 patients were admitted, which, together with 29 re 
maining in at close of previous year, gives a total of 440 
treated. There were also in the same period 4,726 attendances 
of 1,036 out-patients. The receipts for the year were £7,920, 
the expenditure £7,154. 


The Children’s Hospital, Melbourne, was established for 
the purpose of treating the general and peculiar ailments of 
children. The patients treated come in from almost every 
part of the State, over 100 districts being tabulated as those 
whence the in-patients come, including places so widely apart 
as Swan Hill and Yarram, Camperdown and Rochester. Every 
infantile ailment is treated—febrile, constitutional, and de! 
velopmental troubles being dealt with in large numbers. 
Numerous cases of accidents and casualties are also admitted. 
Many of the cots have been endowed by the generosity of 
private donors or of public bodies. On 8th May, 1903, the 
Princess May Pavilion—a wing of the building containing 40 
beds—was opened, thus affording accommodation for over 
500 children during the year. Babies’ wards have also been 
instituted. The hospital had 84 in-door patients at the com- 
mencement of the financial year. During the twelve months 
ended 30th June, 1903, there were 1,218 additional in-door 
patients admitted, of whom 1,100 were discharged relieved, 
113 died, and 89 remained at the close of the year. The 
attendances of out-door patients for the year were 77,895. 
The total attendances of out-door patients since the foundation 
were 932,350, and of in-door patients treated 18,969. The 
hospital is situated in Rathdown, Pelham, and Drummond 
Streets, Carlton, and connected with the institution is a con- 
valescent home at Brighton Beach, containing 21 cots. The 
number of convalescent children passing through this estab- 
lishment during the year 1902-3 was 297. 


The Victorian Eye and Ear Hospital deals not only with 
the diseases which, as the name of the institution implies, fall 
to be treated there, but also with diseases in parts adjacent 
to the eye and ear, viz., the nose, pharynx, naso-pharynx, and 
larynx. Thus classes of ailments are treated in this institu- 
tion which not only are the cause of extreme suffering in them- 
selves, but also, when unchecked, the means of producing 
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much helplessness and poverty, arising from deafness, blind- 
ness, &c., and entailing a heavy burden on the community. It 
places within the reach of all persons, without distinction of 
creed or country, every attainable means for the relief or cure 
of diseases of the eye and ear. The patients treated are dis- 
tributed throughout the whole Siate—Bairnsdale and Omeo in 
the east, Casterton and Coleraine in the west, and Echuca and 
Mildura on the Murray, as well as almost every other centre 
of importance, contributing to the cases treated. The in- 
patients received during 1903 numbered 759, making, with 
54 in the institution at the commencement of the year, a total 
of 818 treated. The patients discharged numbered 775, of 
whom 719 were stated to be cured or relieved, and 56 to be in- 
curable. Besides these, there were 5,623 out-patients treated, 
129 of this number being from the other States and New Zea- 
land. The hospital buildings are situated on a fine site in 
Victoria Parade, East Melbourne. 


The number of cases admitted to lunatic asylums during 
the year 1903 was 766, the number discharged recovered was 
324, and relieved 48. The number of patients remaining in 
the asylums on the 81st December, 1903, was 4,570, or a pro- 
portion of 1 in every 264 of the pepulation, as compared with 
4,547, or 1 in every 265 of the population, in the preceding 
year. Of those discharged recovered in 1903, as many as 75 
per cent. had been in the asylums for less than 12 months, 
15 per cent. from 1 to 2 years, and 7 per cent. from 2 to 5 years. 
After this length of time in the asylums recoveries are not at 
all likely to take place. Of those who died, 382 per cent. had 
not been resident 12 months, 30 per cent. from 1 to 5 years, 13 
‘per cent. from 5 to 10 years, 8 per cent. from 10 to 15 years, 
5 per cent. from 15 te 20 vears, 6 per cent. from 20 to 25 years, 
and about 6 per cent. were in longer than 25 years. These 
facts tend to show that mortality is heavy during the early 
stages of treatment, and that the death rate amongst those 
inmates who have a lengthened asylum residence is very light, 
and no doubt this result generally aids in making the large 
asylum population to which attention has been repeatedly 
directed. 


Since the opening of the first asylum in 1848 up to the 
end of 1903, 32,691 persons have been admitted, viz., 18,765 
males, and 13,926 females. The proportion who recovered was 
9 per cent. of males, and 33 per cent of females, whilst 4 and 
6 per cent. respectively were relieved, 21 per cent. and 22 per 
cent. (including transfers) were not improved, 33 and 23 per 
cent. died, and. 13 and 16 per cent. respectively still remain 
under care in the institutions. 
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The number of lunatics in the different Australian tani 
States and New Zealand, and their proportion to the total Sue 
population of each State on 31st December, 1902, were :— Healand. 


NumsBer or Lunarics 1x Srarss. 


| Number of Lunatics on 31st ~- 
i December, 1902, 
State or Colony. he ; 
rota, | Pat 1OUE ot 

Victoria a ces st - wef 4,547 375 
Queensland Ses a a8 ies os, 1.818 355 
New Zealand ... fe wh ts oh 2,848 | 358 
New South Wales a ae iv ie 4,673 332 - 
South Australia an me “eae en 991 271 
Tasmania Sa we oa aie ae 441 : 249 
Western Australia (19U1) ioe saa 2% 340 175 


The recoveries of patients in the Victorian lunatic ASYIUMS Recoveries 
in 1902 were above the average of ihe 21 years ended with of lunatics 
1902, the proportion in that year being 4,497 per 10,000 ad- tia; 1902. 
mitted, as compared with 4,051 in the period stated. The 
proportion of recoveries in 1902 was higher than in any other 


Australian State, with the exception of Tasmania. 


REcovERIEs. 
Recoveries per Recoveries per 
10,000 Admissions. 16,000 Admissions. 
Tasmania wa we 4,625 New South Wales .. 8,991 
Victoria aa wa 4,497 Queensland ‘is = 8,864 
South Australia ve 4,476 Western Australia (1901) 3,830 


The mortality of lunatic asylum patients was higher in peathsot , 
Victoria in 1902 than in any of the other States with the lmaties in 


exception of South Australia. This will be seen by the follow- and Nee 


in g figures — Zealand. 
Deatus. 
Deaths per 10,000 Deaths per 10,000 
Resident Patients. Resident Patients. 
South Australia w. =1,076 Tasmania ies ca 641 
Victoria 5 a 768 New Zealand... 7 623 
New South Wales ae 718 Queensland on ye 505 
Western Australia (1901) 681 


There are seven of these institutions in the State 3 Situated, penevolent 
‘one at Ballarat, Bendigo, Beechworth, and Castlemaine, the @sy!uas. 
remaining three being in Melbourne. The number of inmates 
on the 1st July, 1902, was 2,437; the number admitted during 
the year 1,452; the total discharged, cured, relieved, or other- 
wise, and died, was 1,448; leaving under care on 30th June, 

1903, in all the institutions, 2,441. The Government grant-in- 
aid for the year 1902-8 was £21,220: from municipalities a sum 
of £1,120 was received; private contributions amounted to 
£3,165; proceeds of entertainments, £1,142; legacies, bequests, 
and special donations, £2,663; Hospital Sunday collections, 
£1,037; payments by patients, £1,875; interest on moneys’ in- 
vested, £2,462; from all other sources, £1,172 was received, 
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making a total income of £35,856. The expenditure was 
£34,667. At the close of the year the assets of the institutions 
amounted to £1,159; the liabilities to £4,154; and the endow- 
ment funds to £62,302. There are nine other benevolent insti- 
tutions carried on in connection with general hospitals situate 
at Ararat, Daylesford, Geelong, Hamilton, Maldon, Port Fairy, 
Portland, Stawell, and Warrnambool. 

Seventy-seven benevolent or philanthropic societies fur- 
nished returns for the year ended 30th June, 1903. These 
associations are for the relief of distressed or indigent persons, 
and are generally managed by ladies. The names of two of 
the societies indicate their connection with the Jewish body, 
but no distinctive denomination is perceptible in the titles of 
any of the others, with the exception of the Central Methodist 
Mission, and Church of England Seamen’s Mission. The 
distinct adult individuals relieved during the year numbered 
about 15,573; the receipts amounted to £16,483, of which £5,960 
was from Government and £10,523 from private sources; and 
the expenditure to £20,140. ; 


In addition to the hospitals, there were two Convalescent 
Homes-—one for men, situated at Cheltenham, and the other 
for women at Clayton—with accommodation for 61 inmates. 
The number of inmates at the beginning of the year 1902-3 was 
34; 1,126 were admitted, and 1,117 were discharged during 
the year, and 43 remained under care on the 30th June, 1903. 


Two free dispensaries furnished returns for 1903—the 
Collingwood and Fitzroy Free Medical Dispensary, and the 
Richmond General Dispensary. The individuals treated 
during the year ended 30th June, 1903, numbered 5,265. The 
visits to or by these persons numbered 19,512. The total 
receipts amounted to £602, of which £180 was from Govern- 
ment and £422 from other scurces. The total expenditure 
was £703. 


There are seven of these establishments in the State re- 
ceiving aid from the Government—situated at Ballarat, Gee- 
long, and Melbourne. The number of children under care on 
the 1st July, 1902, was 1,123; the number admitted during the 
12 months was 359; the total discharged and died, 309; leaving 
under care on 30th June, 1903, 1,173. This shows overcrowd- 
ing to a very slight extent, as the accommodation for beds is 
enly 1,083. The total receipts of these establishments was 
£19,914, and the expenditure was £19,564, At the close of the 
year, the managing bodies of the various institutions report 
the assets to be £555; liabilities, £2,933; and the endowment 


_or other special funds, £46,586. 
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This hospital was established on the 1st April, 1901. The 
original cost of the buildings was £2,200, and £557 has been 
expended since that time in additions and improvements. The 
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institution is supported chiefly by donations and. collections. 
It is managed by the Sisters of St. Joseph, whose aim is to 
protect infant life, procure suitable homes for the children, 


and afford shelter to destitute mothers. The present con- 
dition of the establishment is satisfactory. 


There were at the end of 1903 three industrial and ten 
reformatory schools in the State, one of the former being a 
servants’ training school. The State industrial schools are 
used merely as receiving depéts, the children being sent as 
soon as possible after commitment to the schools either to 
foster homes, or to private farm reformatories partly sup- 
ported by the State. Many of the inmates of the State re- 
formatories are either placed with friends or licensed out. 
The wards of the State on 31st December, 1903, numbered 
5,361, and in addition, there were 41 others free from legal 
control, who, being incapacitated, were maintained by the 
State. Of the total number under control, only 316 are de- 
scribed as reformatory children; 192 of these were in reforma- 
tory schools, 64 were maintaining themselves at service, 54 
were placed with relatives without cost to the State, 3 were 
in hospitals, and 83 were inmates of gaols. The balance, 5,045, 
are described as neglected children, of whom 3,363 were 


2 


boarded out in foster homes, 767 were maintaining themselves 
at service, 771 were living with relatives without cost to the 
the State, 134 were inmates of institutions for neglected 
children, 9 were in hospitals, and 1 in gaol. 


The welfare of the children boarded out is cared for by 
. honorary cominittees, who send reports to the department as to 
their general condition. The rate paid by the Government to 
persons accepting charge of these children is five shillings per 
week for each child. Children from. either industrial or re- 
formatory schools may be placed with friends on probation, 
without wages, or at service. The number of children boarded 
out at the end of 1903 was 3,363, as against 3,753 in 1902, 3,701 
in 1901, 3,831 in 1900, and 3,112 in 1899; the number placed 
with friends on probation was 825 in 1903, as against 825 in 
1902, 780 in 1901, 719 in 1900, and 689 in 1899; and the number 
at service or apprenticed, 881 in 1903, as against 815 in 1902, 
851 in 1901, 842 in 1900, and 820 in 1899. 


The circumstances leading to the commitment of these 
children are as follow, the particulars having been obtained 
from the orders:—The total namber of children placed under 
control in the schcols in 1903 wes 480, and in only 208, or 43 
per cent. of the whole, were the parents held to be blameable 
—the father in 150, the mother in 34, and both parents in 24. 
cases. There were 272 cases in which the parents were held 
to be blameless; in 108 the father was dead and the mother 
poor, but of good character; in 20 both parents were dead; 
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in 55 the parents were alive, but, though held to be of good 
character, were too poor to support their children; in 27 the 
father was poor and the mother dead; in 33 both parents were 
the victims of misfortune; in 7 the parents were unknown; in 
10 the father was unknown and the mother dead; and in 12 
the father was unknown and the mother unable, through sick- 
ness or poverty, to maintain her offspring. 

The Government expenditure for the maintenance of 
neglected children amounted in 1903 to £56,839, and for 
reformatory school children to £6,380; the expenses of ad- 
ministration amounted to £4,172, making a total gross ex- 


‘ penditure of £67,391. A sum of £1,226 was received from 


parents for maintenance, and £54 from other sources, making 
the net expenditure £66,111. The average number of neglected 
children under supervision durirg the year was 5,250, of this 
total, 3,547 were maintained in foster homes at an average 
annual cost per head to the State of £14 9s. 10d., 79 were in 
Government receiving depots at £35 11s. 7d. per head, and 90 
were in private industrial schools costing £14 9s. 7d. per head; 
765 were at service earning their own living, and 769 were 
with relatives. and others at no cost to the State. The average 
number of reformatory wards under supervision during the 
year was 330. Of this number, 212 were maintained in private 
schools at an average annual cost per head of £30 1s. 11d., 64 
were at service earning their owr living, and 54 were with 
relatives at no cost to the State. The average net cost per 
head of neglected and reformatory school children who were 


_ maintained by the State during the year was £16 16s. 7d. 


The objects of the Victorian Infant Asylum and Found- — 
ling Hospital are the prevention of infanticide, the saving of 
infant life from the many evils arising from baby-farming, and 
the rescuing of mothers of illegitimate children from further 
degradation.. Every child admitted must be brought by the 
mother or some authorized person, whe must enter the child’s 
name and the date of birth in a register kept for the purpose, 
and must undertake to contribute something towards its 
support. During the year ended 30th June, 1903, the number 
of infants admitted was 57, besides which 58 were under the 
care of the institution at the commencement of the year. The 
number who died during the year was 7; 34 were discharged or 
adopted; and 10 were boarded out; thus the number remaining 
under the control of the institution at the end of the year was 
64, of whom 39 were boarded out. Besides the infants, there 
were 59 mothers under the care of-the institution during the 
year, of whom 44 were discharged, and 15 remained at the 
close:of the year. The receipts during the year amounted to 
£1,252, of which £585 was from Government, and £667 from 
private sources; and the expenditure was £1,273. During the 
year, 81 applications for the admission of infants had to be 
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refused for want of accommodation. Plans for a new building 
have been approved of, and the committee hope that before 
long a new wing will be added, which will give accommodation 
to a larger number. 


The general objects of these institutions are—(1) To pro- 
vide a refuge for women who have fallen inte vice and who 
are desirous of return to the paths of virtue; (2) to reclaim 
such women from evil courses and fit them to become useful 
members of society; (8) to assist in procuring situations 
or in other ways providing for them on leaving the institu- 
tions. At the present time these refuges are nine in number, 
and are all situated in or near large centres of population. 
A Commission, which made an investigation of these charities 
in 1891, expressed opinion that there was waste of energy and 
funds in their management and maintenance, and that they 
might be advantageously worked together with economy and 
efficiency. The Commission advecated the removal of all the 
inmates to one central establishment in the country where the 
general surroundings would be more home like, and thereby 
tend to further the reformation of the women. Nothing has, 
however, been done in this direction up to the present time. 
During the year ended 30th June, 1903, the Government subsi- 
dised these establishments to the extent of £2,084; in addition, 
they received £62 aid from the municipalities; £903 from private 
contributions; £32 from Hospital Sunday and church collec- 
tions; £571 from legacies, bequests, and special donations; 
£10,404 from the labour of the inmates; £107 contributions 
on behalf of patients; and £302 from all other sources; making 
a total of £14,465. The total expenditure was £16,589, made 
up.of £3,227 buildings and extraordinary repairs, £476 ordinary 
repairs, and £12,886 maintenance of inmates and miscellaneous 
expenditure. 


There were 835 female inmates in these institutions during 
the year ended 30th June, 1903; 26 were in the Ballarat Home, 
18 in the Bendigo Rescue Home, &4 in the Elizabeth Fry Re- 
treat, South Yarra, 16 in the Geelong Female Refuge, 458 in 
the Magdalen Asylum at Abbotsford, 52 in the Carlton Refuge, 
75 in the South Yarra Home, 84 in the Temporary Home for 
Fallen and Friendless Women, at Collingwood, and 22 in the 
House of Mercy, at Cheltenham. In addition, there were 91 
children in the institutions with their mothers; 8 at Ballarat, 
9 at Bendigo, 7 at Geelong, 39 at Carlton, 1 at South Yarra 
Home, and 27 at Collingwood. During the year, 14 children 
were born in the Ballarat Home and 6 at Geelong. The total 
number under care in all the institutions on 30th June, 1903, 
was 492 women and 49 children. 161 women and 16 children 
were either placed in service or restored to friends; 3. women 
were married; 106 women (one accompanied by a child) left 
voluntarily; 17 were expelled for misconduct; 19 women and 
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3 children were sent to other institutions; homes were found 
for 9 children; 20 women and 15 children left otherwise; and 
17 women and 18 children died during the year. The total 
discharges numbered 343 women and 62 children. 


The women while under care in these institutions are ex- 
pected to work to the best of their ability, a suitable share of 
labour being allotted to each. Laundry work is the chief 
means of providing employment, whilst sewing, art needle- 
work, embroidery, &c., also provide occupation to a limited 
extent. 


At Dr. Singletor’s Night Shelters, Collingwood, 15,422 
cases were accommodated during the year 1902-3, viz., 8,797 
men, 6,324 women, and 301 children. The expenses were £88, 
which were defrayed out of the “General Charity Fund,” but 
there were also numerous contributions in the shape of food. 
This charity is truly a boon, affording as it does a clean quiet 
haven of rest for the homeless, after the weariness of a day 
out of doors. 


The Victorian Society for the Protection of Animals has 
been established for about 30 years. By the enforcement of 
the existing laws, and the procuring of such further legis- 
lation as may be deemed expedient, it seeks to prevent wanton 
and unnecessary cruelty. The creation of a wholesome and 
enlightened public opinion is also aimed at, since it is recog: 
nized that to excite and sustain such opinion regarding man’s 
duty to the lower animals is even of greater force than the 
law, particularly in those classes of cases where pain and 
suffering may actually be caused in ignorance, and where 
consequently a little more knowledge of animals would result 
in the diminution of the unconscious practice of cruelty. To 
this end, papers and leaflets dealing with the proper, humane, 
and considerate treatment of animals are widely distributed. 
Honorary agents of the society are appointed in the principal 
centres, and these, by disinterested service in the cause of 
mercy, under the supervision and in co-operation with the 
secretary and inspector in Melbourne, forward the work of 
the institution in every portion of the State. During the year 
ended 80th June, 1903, 774 cases were dealt with by the 
society, of which 541 were connected with cruelty to horses. 
There were 117 prosecutions ir cases of deliberate cruelty, 
in nearly all of which the law was vindicated by the punish- 
ment of the offenders. The receipts for the year amounted 
to £428, and the expenditure to £436. 


Since 1872 a society has been in existence for the purpose 
of affording assistance to discharged prisoners, and offering 
them inducements to return to tke paths of honesty and in- 
dustry. Relief is afforded by gifts of money, clothes, blankets, 
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and other necessaries, railway passes, and various kinds of 
tools of trade; and those who desire it are supplied for a time 
with board and lodging in Melbourne, or are provided with 
means to go into the interior, or to leave the State. The 
society also takes charge of and distributes the sums earned 
by the prisoners whilst under detention. The work is aided 
by honorary correspondents in country centres. Very valu- 
able aid is given in connection with the moral reformation 
of the young offender. The improvement of the hardened 
criminal is a matter of great difficulty, but the society is 
valuable help to those who have not become confirmed in 
careers of crime and wrong doing, and minimises the tend- 
encies of drifting into the criminal class of those who have 
formed vicious and evil habits. The number of individuals 
relieved in 1902-3 was 580. The receipts were £831, including 
grants from the Government, the Penal Department, and 
private sources; and the expenditure was £749. 


This association was established in Victoria in 18838. Its st. Jonn’s 


objects are to instruct all classes in the preliminary treatment 
of the sick and injured. Since the inception of the association, 
its influence has been steadily increasing, and the number of 
people instructed is growing larger every day. The total 
number who have been instructed to date is 13,678; the num- 
ber of persons who are fully qualified is 656; 2,047 railway 
employés and 553 members of the police force have been 
specially educated in the work; and 7,943 certificates and 
medallions have been issued. An ambulance waggon is 
stationed at the back of the Grand Hotel, Spring Street, which 
may be summoned when required. Ashford litters are also 
provided for the use of the public in cases of accident in the 
city and suburbs, and first aid is generally rendered by trained 
firemen. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Ambulance 
Association 


An Act to provide for the payment of old age pensions Old age 


was passed in 1900. The minimum age of a pensioner is 6 
years, but pensions may be granted to persons under that 
age if they have been permanently disabled through having 
been engaged in mining or any unhealthy or hazardous occupa- 
tion. The period of residence in the State required to entitle 
a person to a pension is 20 years, five of which must be con- 
tinuous and immediately preceding the application. A person 
who has deserted, without just cause, wife, husband, or 
children, for a period of 12 months in the preceding five years, 
is debarred from pension rights. The absence of serious 
criminal taint, to the extent of not having been imprisoned 
for periods amounting to five years during the whole qualifying 
period of residence, or to six months or upwards in the pre- 
ceding five years, is insisted upon. Three convictions for 
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drunkenness during the preceding two years is a disqualifica- 
tion. An applicant must be a British subject by birth, or a 
naturalized subject of not less than six months’ standing, but 
Chinese and Asiatics, whether naturalized or not, and 
Aborigines are excluded. Relatives may be summoned to 
show cause why they do not support applicants for pensions, 
and may be ordered to do so. Originally the maximum pension 
was 10s. per week, but in the Amending Act of 1901 it was re- 
duced to 8s. per week. 12,417 persons were entitled to receive 
pensions on 30th June, 1903. Between ist July and 31st 
December, 1903, 515 pensions were granted to new applicants 
and 8 pensions were restored; 343 pensions were cancelled 
and 557 pensioners died, leaving 12,040 pensioners on 31st 
December, 1903, of whom 5,147 were resident in Melbourne and 
suburbs; 827 in Ballarat and district; 600 in Bendigo and 
disttict; 367 in Geelong; 151 in Maryborough; 148 in Dayles- 
ford; 141 in Warrnambool; and the remainder are scattered 
throughout the other districts of the State. The following are 
the amounts paid since the inception of the system on ist 
January, 1901, viz. :— 


In 1900-01 eas ine a .. £129,338 
1901-02... an ie we 292,482 
1902-03... vw. 215,978 


From ist July, 1908, to 81st December, 1903 104,271 


Total... vk a. £742,014 
The following statement shows the proportion of persons, 
aged 65 years and upwards, to the population in the three 
States paying old age pensions, also the proportion drawing old 
age pensions, and the percentage of the latter to the former:— 


Proportion Recetving Oup Acar Pensions. 


Number in Every 10,000 Persons, | Proportion of those 
Eligible on an Age 


State or Colony. 


: Receiving Basis receivi 
65 and Upwards, ee Age Pensions. Pens’ ened 
1901. 1902. Per Cent. 
Victoria... vee aye 552 117 21 
New South Wales... ats 344 166 48 
New Zealand (including Maoris) 414 | 157 | 88. 


It thus appears that New South Wales is paying pensions 
to almost half of those eligible to receive them under the age 
qualification, New Zealand to nearly two-fifths, but in Victoria 
only about a fifth of those so qualified are the recipients of 
this character of State aid. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION SOCIETY. 


This society has been well to the fore in regard to the 
establishment of labour colonies. That at Leongatha was 
founded by the advice and with the assistance of the society 
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ten years ago. Such institutions are regarded as.a valuable 
resource for. effectively assisting certain classes of. the un- 
employed in adverse times and seasons. Although the Leon- 
gatha colony has not been altogether a success, it is hoped 
that future efforts will be benefited by the knowledge of the 
errors that attended its experimental establishment, and the 
Charity Organisation Society has been instrumental in 
securing the continuation of the colony until another has been 
founded and equipped. The lack of suitable employment for 
the poor is met by the employment office of the society, 
through which a large number of persons have been given 
work, permanent in some cases and temporary in others,. which 
otherwise would not have reached them. 


By T. C, Macktry, Esg., SECRETARY. 

A Charity Organisation Society has been established in 
Melbourne since 1887, its objects being:—(1) Promotion of 
co-operation in charitable work; (2) adequate inquiry into all 
applications for assistance; (8) distribution of immediate relief 
in kind pending inquiry or arrangements with existing 
charities; (4) compilation of records of all cases for facility of 
reference; (5) administration of a loan fund; (6) maintenance 
of a wood-yard or other labour test, so that the means of earn- 
ing food and shelter shall be opened to all applicants able to 
work; (7) to encourage charitable work where and in so far as 
no suitable society exists; (8) discouragement of indiscriminate 
alms-giving, imposture, and professional mendicity; (9) en- 
couragement of charitable work in localities where no suitable 
societies are in existence. The society is managed by an 
executive committee elected by a council empowered to make 
rules and regulations for the conduct of its business. This 
council consists of a representative of each of the charities, 
and of twenty members elected at an annual meeting of sub- 
scribers of the society. The income of the year ended 30th 
June, 1903, was:—General account (for administration ex- 
penses)—Receipts, £615; expenditure, £777. Trust Account 
(being donations for special applicants and objects)—Receipts, 
£586; expenditure, £546. Emergency Relief Account—Receipts, 
£131; expenditure, £85. Woodyard—Receipts, £420; expendi- 
ture, £420. The number of cases dealt with during the year 
was 1,294, of which the new cases investigated were 745, the. 
result of the inquiry being that 616 were set down as being 
satisfactory and 129 as unsatisfactory. The society claims 
to have prevented a large amount of imposture, to have re- 
lieved subscribers of the annoying feeling that their benevo- 
lence was often wasted on unworthy objects, and to have 
stimulated and directed the flow ef charity. Especially good 
work has been done in cases where employment has been 
found for those who, without the society’s aid, might have 
degenerated into permanent burdens on publie or private 
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charity, and in the large number of cases in which relatives 
of indigent persons have been induced to recognise natural 
claims in a community where no legal obligation is entailed 
by relationship other than that of husband to wife and of 
parent to infant. The woodyard is a very practical part of 
the society’s work. It affords a test of the sincerity of men 
who ask help on the ground that they cannot get work; and 
it gives temporary work to those who really need it. 


AUSTRALIAN HEALTH SCCIETY. 
By J. G. Burrows, Esq., SECRETARY. 


An Australian Health Society was. established in Mel- 
bourne in 1875. It consists of about 300 members, and is 
managed by a president, two vice-presidents, a treasurer, two 
secretaries (one being a lady), and fifteen members of council. 
Its objects are:—(1) To create and educate public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general, by the aid of the plat- 
form, the press, and other suitable means; (2) to induce and 
assist people, by personal influence, example, and encourage- 
ment, to live in accordance with the recognized laws whereby 
health is maintained and disease is prevented; (8) to seek re- 
moval of all noxious influences deleterious to public health, 
and. to influence and facilitate legislation in that direction. 
To effect these objects, the society distributes pamphlets, tracts, 
and wall sheets, bearing upon the preservation of health; 
maintains a lending library of specially selected works for the 
use of members; and arranges for the delivery of public 
lectures annually in Melbourne ard suburbs. In pursuance 
of the plan of testing the work done in the inculcation of 
health and temperance lessovs in the State schools, an ex- 
amination was arranged to be heid, with the concurrence of 
the Minister of Public Instruction, on 16th September, 1903, 
of pupils (over 11 years of age) attending the schools in the 
metropolitan district. Of those pupils who presented them- 
selves for examination, 75 received the Health Society’s certi- 
ficate. These examinations are conducted annually by the 
council of the society, alternately in the metropolitan and 
country schools. At the previous examination, in the metro- 
politan district, 658 pupils competed, of whom 37 per cent. 


passed. No pecuniary aid is received from the Government, 


the work of the society being carried on by subscriptions 
ranging from 5s. per annum upwards. 


VICTORIAN DEAF AND DUMB INSTITUTE. 
By Jouw Apcock, Esq., SUPERINTENDENT. 

The Victorian Deaf and Dumb Institution occupies a site 
on the St. Kilda Road. At the beginning of the year there 
were 70 pupils on the roll. During the year 5 new pupils 
were admitted and 8 were discharged, thus leaving the number 
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of pupils on the 30th June, 1903, 67 (82 boys and 35 girls). 
Since the year 1862, when the institution was fairly launched, 
there have been received into it over 422 children, 355 of whom 
have been discharged, most of them being capable of main- 
taining themselves. The combined oral and manual system 
of teaching, which is used in the majority of similar insti- 
tutions throughout the world, is also used here, with most 
satisfactory results. In addition to the ordinary school work, 
many of the boys are taught gardening and bootmaking, and 
the girls domestic duties. The total receipts for the year 
were £3,095 (the sum allotted out of the charitable vote being 
£820). Bequests amounting to £500 were received, £400 of 
which was added to the endowment account; the total to the 
credit of which fund is now £12,029, most of which is invested 
in Government stock, the interest only being used for main- 
tenance purposes. 


ROYAL VICTORIAN INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND. 
By J. Tuurston Hogarts, Esq., SUPERINTENDENT AND SECRETARY. 
The Royal Victorian Institute for the Blind occupies a 


Institute for 


site on the St. Kilda-road, Melbourne. The institution is #4 


strictly undenominational in its character, and its objects are 
to give a suitable scholastic and religious education to the 
young blind of the State, and to teach them trades or pro- 
fessions by means of which they may earn an independent 
livelihood. It is further intended, as far as the exigencies 
of trade will permit, to give employment in its industrial de- 
partment to blind people, who, having completed their term 
of training, may be unable to get work elsewhere. This, 
however, is restricted to the demand for the goods made. The 
institute is not in any sense a benevolent asylum for the 
indigent blind, who can not only be maintained cheaper, but 
can be better cared for in the ordinary institutions for the 
care of the destitute. The scholastic education is similar to 
that in the State schools, varied only in the apparatus and 
means employed; and examinations are held annually by the 
Education department, the percentage gained at the last being 
100. Music is an important part of the education of the blind, 
and those who display exceptional talent are trained for the 
musical profession, and the skill of the pupils is utilised as 
means of raising revenue for the institution by means of 
concerts and band performances in various parts of the State. 
In the industrial branch, pupils are trained in the trades of 
brush, basket, mat, and matting making, the period of train- 
ing varying from two to five years; and employment is then 
given to non-resident ex-pupils, who are paid wages at piece- 
work rates ruling in the various trades. Some less proficient 
workers have their wages supplemented by a bonus. Its 
outside workers are assisted in times of sickness by “The 


Humane 


Society. 
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Blind Workers’ Sick Benefit Society.” Its funds are main- 
tained by weekly contributions by its members, and it is 
subsidised by a grant from the board of management equal 
to the amount of the members’ contributions. This society is 
managed by a committee of its members, assisted by the princi- 
pal of the institution, and the accountant, who acts as honorary 
treasurer. There is now no debt on the institution. The 
total number of pupils and workers on the roll is 96; classified 
as follows:—Resident pupils, 54; day pupils, 2; journeymen 
and non-resident workers, 40. 


ROYAL HUMANE SOCIETY OF AUSTRALASIA. 
By Witriam Hamitton, Esq., SECRETARY. 


The Royal Humane Society of Australasia was established 
in 1874 under the name of “The Victorian Humane Society.” 
Its objects are as follow:—(1) To bestow rewards on all who 
promptly risk their own lives to save those of their fellow- 
creatures. (2) To provide assistance, as far as it is in the 
power of the society, in all cases of apparent death occurring 
in any part of Australasia. (3) To restore the apparently. 
drowned or dead, and to distinguish by rewards all who, 
through skill and perseverance, are, under Providence, success- 
ful. (4) To collect and circulate information regarding the 
most approved methods and the best apparatus to be used 
for such purposes. During the year ended 30th June, 1903, 
65 applications for awards were investigated, with the result 
that 21 certificates and 9 bronze medals were granted. The 
receipts during the year amounted to £540, and the expenditure 
to £478. The institution has placed and maintains 480 life- 
buoys at various places on the coast, rivers, lakes, and reser- 
voirs throughout all the Australian States and Fiji. Of the 
honorary awards distributed in 1902-3, 17 were for deeds of 
bravery performed in Victoria, 5 for similar acts in New 
South Wales, 3 in Queensland, 3 in New Zealand, and 1 in 
Western Australia. The society has 146 honorary corre- 
spondents, residing as follow, viz.:—45 in Victoria, 34 in New 
South Wales, 26 in New Zealand, 25 in Queensland, 8 in Tas- 
mania, 3 in South Australia, and 5 in Western Australia. 
Owing to the appointment of these gentlemen and to the 
awards made by the society appearing to give complete satis- 
faction throughout the States, there is no urgency for forming 
local branches of the society in the other States. 


Swimming competitions have been inaugurated in the 
schools of the Commonwealth, and awards of medals and certi- 
ficates are made to those pupils who attain proficiency in 
exercises which have special neterenice to saving life from 
drowning. 
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At the date of the census, 31st March, 1901, the popula- 
tion of Victoria was 1,201,070 (excluding 271 full-blooded 
aborigines); on 31st December, 1901, it had increased to 
1,210,882; on 31st December, 1902, to 1,211,450; and on 31st 
December, 1903, owing to excess of emigration over immi- 
gration and natural increase, it had declined to 1,208,854. 


On the suggestion of Sir John See, Premier of New South 
Wales, a conference of the statisticians of the various States 
met at Melbourne on 22nd September, 1903, and the three 
following days, to decide upon a uniform basis of estimating 
the populations of the various States. As a result of their 
deliberations, it was decided that the census of 1901 was to be 
taken as the starting point, and future estimates of population 
published as from that basis; that the Registrar-General’s 
returns of births and deaths and the Customs and Railways 
Departments’ certificates of arrivals and departures be 
accepted for the compilations; that ten per cent. be added to 
the railway returns of arrivals and departures: by land for 
New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and South Australia, 
to allow for unrecorded traffic by rail and road; that to the 
recorded departures by sea an allowance of nine per cent. 
be added in the case of Victoria and New South Wales, and 
varying percentages in the other States, to make up for the 
unrecorded departures, these estimates being framed on the 
basis of the errors made during the preceding ten years; that 
where the distribution of the sexes arriving and departing is 
unknown, the proportion of males and females be fixed on the 
basis of the recorded movement by sea for the corresponding 
period; that full-blooded aborigines be excluded from the 
population, but shown on a separate line in the estimates of 
population; and that seamen having permanently left their 
ships, and all seamen signing on, be taken into account as 
arrivals and departures respectively. The particulars of the 


movement of the population since the census of 1901 are fully 


detailed in the following statement :— 


Population, 
1901 and 
1903. 
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PopuLation oF Vicrorra, 8lst Marcu, 1901, ro 
3lst DecempBer, 1908. 


Males. | Females. Total. 


Males. | Females. 


Enumerated Population, 31st March, 


1901 (exclusive of “full-blooded | 
aborigines) i 608,720; 597,350! 1,201,070 
Births, 1/4/01 to 31/12/01 ... | 11,902] 11,364 
Deaths S55 “Sir _ as .. | 6,708! 5,067 
a | ow | +8,194/ 46,207) +11,401 


Natural increase 


Migration by Sea, 1/4/01 to 
31/12/01— | 
Arrivals (as recorded) ... ... | 42,909} 21,689 
41,202 | 22,877 


Departures 5 

Allowance for unrecorded De- 
partures (9 per cent.) ve 3,708} 2,059 

. . lou. | =2,001, 3,247; 5,248 


Loss Seawards ... 
Migration by Land, 1/4/01 to | 
31/12/01 (ples. 10 Be cent. a 
Arrivals . . | 10,520|. 5,318 

.. | 7,889] 4,380 


Departures ile sts ‘ 
one + 2,631 + 938 + 3,569 


Gain Overland —... bee | 


Estimated see 31st Decem- | { 
609,544! 601,388 | 1,210,882 


ber, 1901 ‘ 2 Ree 
Births, 1902 wee | 15,588] 14,878 
Deaths ,, ei as .. | 9,152} 7,025 
Natural inerease ... vs hea as +6,481) +7,853) +14,284 
Migration by Sea, 1902— 
Arrivals (as recorded) ... ... | 56,984) 30,573 
Departures < ... | 62,963 | 34,970 
Allowance (9 per cent. ) .. | 5,667) 3,147 
Loss Seawards ., ay ae —11,646| —7,544! —19,190 
Migration by Land, 1902 (plus 10 
per cent.)— 
Arrivals ... nae oe ... | 15,583; 8,834 
Departures a: Be .-- | 11,825; 6,568 | 
| | +3,708| +1,766!  +5,474 


Gain Overland —... ei — 8k 
H B 


Estimated ri tabi 31st Decem- H { 

ber, 1902 : : : 608,037 | 503,418 | 1,211,450 
Births, 1903 wins 23 «| 15,115 | 14,454 
Deaths ,, 252 is .- | 8,626] 6,969 
= -| 

F +6,489) +7,485) +138,974 


Natural increase ... 


Migration by Sea, 1903— 
Arrivals (as recorded) . rp ... | 88,275 | 19,481 
Departures ae = ... | 40,808 | 25,356 

| 3,672! 2,282 


Allowance (9 per cent.) 


—11,200; —8,157! - 19,857 


Loss Seawards .., soe] 
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PoruLation or Vicroria, 8lst Marca, 1901, ro 
3lst December, 190383—continued.. 


—— Males. | Females.! Males. | Females. Total. 


Estimated Population, 31st Decem- 
ber, 1902— continued. 
Migration by Land, 1903 (plus 10 
per cent.)— 
Arrivals... ae is ... | 12,609] 7,809 
Departures So eee . | 10,574) 6,557) 


Gain Overland... eat | 42,085) +752) +2,787 


Estimated Population, 31st Decem- 
ber, 1903 

Increase from Census, 31st “March, 
1901, to 31st December, 1903.. 


605,361} 603,493} 1,208,854 


+1641) +6,143 + 7,814 


Full-blooded Aborigines at the date 
of the Census not included in 
the estimate 


163 108 | 271 


| 
= 
| 
| 


| 


The enumerated population at the five census years, the Icrease of 


. . A ‘ . population 
estimated population in 1903, and the increases, numerical at Ave 
and centesimal, are as under:— and in 1008 


Popunation or Vicroria (1ncLupIne ABORIGINES) aT FIvE 
Census Prriops, anp rn 1903. 


Both Sexes. Males. Females. 
Year 7 7 5 ° 
of Increase since Increase since Increase since 
Census i last Census. last Census. last Census. 
or Popu- j Popu- Popu- 
Estimate.} lation. lation. lation. 
Numeti- | Centesi- Numeri- | Centesi- Numeri- | Centesi- 
eal. mal. cal. mal, cal. mal. 


1861 ...) 540,322/ 129,556) 31°54/ 328,651) 64,317) 24-33 | 211,671) 65,289| 44-55 
1871 ...| 731,528] 191,206] 35-39 | 401,050] 72,399 | 22-08 | 330,478/118,807 | 56-13 
1881 ...] 862,346] 130,818) 17°88 | 452,083! 51,033; 12°72 | 410,263] 79,785 | 24-14 
1891 ...|1,140,405] 278,059) 32-24 | 598,414/146,381 | 32.87 | 541,991/181,728) 32-11 
1901 .../1,201,341} 60,936] 5°34/ 603,883] 5,469) .91 | 597,458: 55,467| 10-23 
1908 ...{1,209,125; 7,784! aeons 1,641) +27/6 3,601) 6,143) 1-08 


i 


The increase between 1891 and 1901 was the smallest Population, 
since 1861, being only 60,936 persons, as against 278,059 ‘810% 
between 1881 and 1891, and 130,818 and 191,206 respectively 
in the two decennial periods prior to 1881. Small as was the 
increment to the population in the ten years, 1891 to 1901, it 
was larger on the average than in the two and three-quarter 
years from 1st April, 1901, to 31st December, 1903, when it 
amounted to only 7,784 persons. 


Small 
increase of 
males, 
1891-1901. 


Proportion 
of sexes. 


Uniformity 
of sexes. 


Density of 
population, 
houses, etc. 


F Population 


of Austra-° 


lian States 
and New 
Zealand, 
1908. 
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The increase in the number of males between 1891 and 
1901 has been very small, only 5,469, or less than 1 per cent., 
as compared with 146,000, or 32 per cent., in the previous 
decade. 


The proportion of sexes at the five census enumerations 
and in 1903 was:— 


Year. Females to 
100 Males. 
1861 ay ae Ace 64°41 
1871 oe ae ee 82°40 
1881 cai ae Se 90°75 
1891 aie sae o> 90°57 
1901 aur ae w= 9894 
1903 sie re os 99°68 


The number of females has thus gradually approxi- 
mated to that of males, until in 1903 the sexes were almost 
equal in number. The emigration of males has been the 
principal factor in contributing to the large proportionate 
increase of females during the last intercensal period, when 
the excess of departures over arrivals was for men 73,674, 
and for women only 37,983. 


In the following return, the persons and dwellings to 
the square mile, persons and rooms to a dwelling, and persons 


-to a room, are shown for the five census years 1861-1901:— 


Density or Porunarion.-~REeturn ror Five Census Years. 


Persons to Persons to 


a . Rooms to a 
' : the Square Inhabited | the Inhabited Dwellin Per: 
Mile | Dwellings to | Dwelling ng ereons 
Year of Census. (exclusive of | the Square (exclusive of ee Roe 
bytes ele. pene }* | Uninhabited), 
i = a H j 
1861... fas 6126 | 1:470 4°16 1 2°96 1:35 
1871 ... we} 8298 | 1714 484 | 3:89 1:18 
1881 ... Pr 9791 } 1-935 506 | 44d, 1:08 
TOL. x ae 12948 | 2549 508 | 510 “92 
1901 ... ty? 13°643 2747 497 5-25 “90 


The population returned at. the census of 1901 furnishes 
a proportion of 13:6 persons to the square mile. In 1891 
the proportion was 12:9; in 1881, 9-8; in 1871, 8:3; and in 
1861, 61. There were 497 persons to every 100 inhabited 
dwellings in 1901, a smaller number than in 1891 and 1881, 
when the numbers were 508 and 506 respectively, but greater 
than in 1871 and 1861, when the numbers were 484 and 416. 


The estimated population of each. Australian State and 
New Zealand at the end of 1903, prepared on the same basis 
as in Victoria, the increase of population since the census, 
and the number of persons to the square mile are as follow:— 
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PoruLaTIoN oF AUSTRALIA AND New ZeaLanD, 
3lst DecemBer, 1908. 


Estimated Population Increase Since Census, 
Bist December, 1903. 1901. baits 
State. Square 
Males. Females. Total. | Males. Females) Total, mae: 
Victoria oe ... | 605,361) 608,493}1,208,854) 1,641] 6,143) 7,784! 18-75 
New South Wales ... | 752,202) 675,175/1,427,377| 42,197) 30,834) 72,581) 4°59 
Queensland if ... | 285,297] 230,233] 515,580! 8,294; 9,107] 17,401 TT 
South Australia Proper! 183,584) 181,107} 364,691) .., see 6,345 96 

Pa » Northern 

Territory ... fae 3,569 563 4,182)... it —679 ‘OL 
Western Australia ... | 185,961] 90,993} 226,954) 23,086! 19,744] 42,830 23 
Tasmania re ang 93,077; 86,410) 179,487! 3,453! 3,559) 7,012) 6-85 
Australia ... sie '2,059,051)1,867,974:3,927,025 ae we (158,224 1°32 
New Zealand... ... | 489,673) 392,831) 832,504| 33,681} 26,104! 59,785) 7:97 


During the two years and nine months from the date of 
the last census to the end of 1903, the population of the 
Commonwealth of Australia increased by about 153,000, New 
South Wales contributing very nearly one-half, and Western 
Australia about 28 per cent. of that number. The increase 
in Victoria, which was the smallest in any of the States 
except South Australia and Tasmania, was only 7,784 persons. 
On the other hand, New Zealand has made good progress, 
the addition of 59,785 to her population being second only to 
that of New South Wales. 


The increase of population per cent. from the 31st March, 
1901, to 31st December, 1903, was as follows in the different 
States:—Western Australia, 23:26; New Zealand, 7:74; New 
South Wales, 5:35; Tasmania, 4°07; Queensland, 3°49; South 
Australia Proper, 1:77; and Victoria, :65. In the Northern 
Territory there was a decrease of 14°11 per cent. 


The population of the State on 31st March, 1891, when 
_the census of that year was taken, was 1,140,405. Although 
it had increased to 1,201,341 when the next census was taken, 
viz., on 31st March, 1901, yet the State lost by emigration 
during the ten years 111,577 persons. The total increase— 
60,936—which took place, being the excess of births over 
deaths after deducting the net loss by emigration. During 
the remainder of 1901, the natural increase was 11,491, the 
loss by emigration 1,679, and the addition to the population 
9,812. In 1902, the natural increase was 14,284, the loss by 
emigration 13,716, and the addition to the population 568. In 
1903, the natural increase was 13,974, the emigration 16,570, 
and there was thus a loss to the population of 2,596. 


Increase in 
different 
States, 
1901-1903, 


Propor- 
tionate in- 
crease from 
census, 
1901, to 
31st Dec., 
1903. 


Population, 
1891-1903. 


Population 
of Australi 
and New 
Zealand, 
1851-1903 


Interstate 
move- 
ments of 
population. 
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Tasie SHowine tue Movement or PorpuLaTIoN SINCE THE 
Census or 1891. 


Period. a Total. 
Population, 5th April, 1891 its a ae as 1,140,405 
Natural Increase, 1891 to 1901... sd ae 172,518 
Loss by Emigration... ee ae «| 111,577 
— + 60,936 
1901—-Natural Increase, April to December ote 11,491" 
Loss by Emigration 3 5 tes 6 1,679 
oe |) 2 
1902—-Natural Increase ... a is tae 14,284 
Loss by Emigration... 48 sea aah 13,716 
a +568 
1908—Natural Increase ... sei wes Pv 13,974 
Loss by Emigration... zo on at 16,570 
—_— — 2,596 
Total... oes aed it 1,209,125 
Less full-blooded Aboriginals ... ‘ ves sve 271 
Population, 31st December, 1903 ... snd aca ‘a 1,208,854 


It is thus seen that emigration from the State has been 
continuous since 1891. The total loss from that time, mostly 
adult men and women, was 143,542, who were replaced by 
infants, 212,262 being the excess of births over deaths. The 
total increase since the 1891 census was thus 68,720. 


The following table shows the population of each Aus- 
tralian State and New Zealand at each census from 1851 to 
1901, and an estimate for 1903:— 


Popunation or tHe Six States or AusTRALIA AND NEw 
ZBALAND, 1851-1903. 


State. 1851. ise. | i871. 18gl. 1891. 1901. dues i 
Victoria .. 1 77,845) 540.322) 731,528) 862,346 1,140,4.05;/1,201,070)1,208,854 
New South Wales/191,699| 350,860) 503,981] 751,468/1,132,234/1,354,846] 1,427,377 
Queensland ... ae 30,059) 117,960] 213,525) 393,718; 498,129) 515,530 
South Australia | 63,700! 126,830) 185,626) 279,865} 320,431) 363,157] 368,823 
West Australia 5,886 15,100 25,270! 29,708 49,782! 184,124) 226,954 
Tasmania «| 70,180; 89,977; 101,020; 115,705] 146,667! 172,475) 179,487 


Australia ... |408,1€0/1,153, 148/1 665,385 2,252,617 3,183,237 3,773,901 |3,027,025 
New Zealand ... | 22,108| 84,536! 257,810! 489,933! 626,058 772,719| 832,504 


Immigration from outside Australia to the Australian 
States ceased about the year 1891, and since that time we 
have had to depend solely upon the excess of births over 
deaths for any increase that has taken place in the population. 


In Victoria, since 1891, the loss by emigration has been 
continuous; in New South Wales, however, not only has the 
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population been maintained, but a small addition of about 
15,000 has taken place; in Queensland a gain of about 13,000 
has been made; but in South Australia and Tasmania, like 


Victoria, the loss has been constant year after year. 


In 


Western Australia there has been an addition of no less than 


151,551 by immigration in the 122 years from 1891. 


Part I. 


of the following table contains all necessary particulars as to 
movement of population by immigration and emigration since 


1851 :— 
Taste SHowine IncrEASE oF POPULATION IN AUSTRALIAN STATES 
since 1851. 

Period. Increase by Excess of Immigration over Emigration. 
cr, { si { 
Victoria, | Ney South| Queone- | South | Western | zasmanin|| Australia, 

Part I. i 
1851-61 (Census period) | 400,045| 126,314 oe 35,750; 6,510 7,709 || 576,328 
1861.71 ” ” 41,789 48,247 | 68,581! 17,060 6,886 | — 5,188} 176,880 
1871-81, » —15,322} 107,5386| 58,904, 45,032; —185| —770]| 195,245 
1881-91, ” 116,950 164,424 | 114,835 '— 28,275! 12,973| 5,998!) 386,900 
1891-01 ” — 111,577) 2231 16,693 —16,121] 118,441) —2,179 5,480 
1901 (from 1st t April. —1,679 4,058 1,278; —1,299 7,585 —451 9,492 
1902 i .{ —13,716 6,903 ; —3,103| —3,706) 15,809 —93 2,094: 

- 1903 . | —16,570 4,543 | —1,598| —1,841 9,716 —942 || —6,692 
Total 399,920| 462,248) 255,590| 46,600 | 177,285 4,084 ||1,345,727 
Natural Increase (i.e., Exeess of Births over Deaths). 

Parr If. - eae 
1851-61 (Census period) 62,932 63,506 es 27,380 2,704; 12,188 ]} 168,660 
1861-71 ‘3 i 149,417 | 104,874| 19,820) 41,736 8,784! 16,226 |) 335,357 
1871-81 mn 3 146,140] 189,951! 36,661] 49,207 4,573} 15,455 |} 891,987 
1881-91 cs 55 161,109 | 209,705} 65,358| 68,841 7,101| 24,969 || 537,083 
1891-01 os 172,518 | :226,676; 87,718| 58,294} 15,901; 27,987} 589,089 
1901 (from 1st st April). 11,491 16,338 6,537 8,875 2,400 2,353, 42,994 
1902 : 14,284 21,189 8,012 4,633 8,409 3,181 54,708 
1903 18,974! 19,500 6,275 4,557 3,911 2,964 51,181 

Total 731,860 | 801,739 | 229,881 | 258,523; 43,783 | 105,278 }/2,171,059 
Total Increase. 

Pare ILL. ~ : 

1851-61 (Census period) | 462,977) 189,820; ... 63,130 9,214| 19,847 || 744,988 
1861-71 53 55 191,206] 153,121; 87,901| 58,796) 10,170; 11,043) 512,237 
1871-81 ay $3 180,818} 247,487; 95,565| 94,239 4,438 | 14,685]! 587,232 
1881-91 fe 5 278,059| 874,129} 180,193 | . 40,566 | 20,074; 30,962 |) 923,983 
1891-01 a 60,936 | 226,899} 104,411); 42,173] 134,342} 25,808 || 594,569 
1901 (from Ist st Apri). 9,812! 20,896] 7,815, 2, ‘576 | 9,985} 1,902} 52,486 
1902 f 3 568 28,092 4,909 927 | 19,218 3,088 56,802 
1903 — 2,596 24,043 4,677 2,716| 13,627 2,022 || 44,489 

Total 1,131,780 | 1,263,987 | 485,471 | 805,123 | 221,068! 109,357 |/3,516,786 


State 
assisted 
immigra- 
tion. 


Immigra- 
tion and 
emigration, 
1899-1903. 
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The practice of assisting immigrants is at the present 
time in force only in Queensland and Western Australia, 
although. the plan had been in operation in all the States 
in the early days. In Victoria, from 1852 to 1854, the. greatest 
number of assisted immigrants was received—the annual 
average of these years being 15,500 persons. From 1873 to 
1882, only 379 persons were received, and in the latter year 
was admitted the last assisted immigrant to Victoria. . In 
New South Wales the practice was discontinued in 1887, but 
from 1888 to 1899 husbands and wives resident in that State 
nominated no less than 1,994 persons whose passages were 
partly paid by the Government. The last assisted immigrant 
arrived in South Australia in 1885, and in Tasmania in 1890. 
In New Zealand, although the practice of nominating immi- 
grants has been discontinued since the 16th December, 1890, 
yet it is customary for the Agent-General to make arrange- 
ments with the shipping companies whereby men with 
moderate means who purpose settling in that colony may be 
allowed to take out passages at reduced rates. In the follow- 
ing table appears the number of assisted immigrants to Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand during the 53 years ended on the 
31st December, 1903 :— 


State Assistep IMmMrGRATION TO AUSTRALIA AND New ZuALAND, 
1851 ro 1908. 


Number of Persons. 


Victoria ene aon sa 140,104 
New South Wales ae be as 149,011 
Queensland... iar ae ee 168,369 
South Australia pet Be a 95,345 
Western Australia ier a Se 7,453 
Tasmania vd vai ae hes 21,699 

Australia ive tae ie 576,981 
New Zealand ... ide on tae 115,578 


Prior to the period embraced in the table, viz., from 1832 
to 1850, 62,961 assisted immigrants arrived in New South 
Wales. The figures for New Zealand are exclusive of the 
arrivals prior to 1870, of which no record is available. 


The recorded Victorian immigration and emigration by 
sea from 1899 to 1903 was:— 


Recorprep IMMIGRATION AND EMIGRATION BY Sua, 1899 ro 1903. 


Year. Immigrants. Emigrants. Excess of Emigrants. 
1899 sia hee 85,384 86,947 1,563 
1900 sae nue 82,157 83,684 1,527 
. 1901 Poe usd 93,107 90,126 — 2,981 
1902 tee see 87,557 97,933 10,376 
1903 ee Sa 52,756 66,159 13,403 


¥ 
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The small number of migrants in 1908, as compared with 
previous years, is accounted for by the fact that passengers 
calling at the ports of the State on their way to other places 
have been excluded from the records since the beginning of 
that year, but were included in all previous years. 


The departures exceeded the arrivals in each of the years rxcess of 


stated with the exception of 1901, when there was an excess 
of immigrants numbering 2,981. In only one other year since 
the first settlement of the State, viz., in 1896, did the excess 
of emigrants exceed that reeorded in 1903. 


departures, 
1899-1903. 


As the interstate railway passenger traffic is now taken Arrivals and 


into account in framing estimates of population at the end of 
each year, the movement of this traffic since the date of the 
census is shown in the following return:— 


Mterartion By Rain, 1901 ro 1908 (as RecoRDED). 


Arrivals. Departures. | Excess of Arrivals. 


Year, 


Males. |Females.! Total. | Males. Females.| Total. | Males. Females,| Total. 


F 
1901 (se )| 9,564) 4,884 | 14,398 | 7,172 soe) Aid 2,392 852 | 3,244 
1902 ..-[14,121 | 7,576 | 21,697 |10,750 | 5,971 | 16,721| 3,371| 1,605 | 4,976 
1908 1/1463 | 6,645 | 18,108 | 9,611) 5,959 | 15,570) 1,852} 686 | 2,538 


départures 
by rail, 
1st April, 
1901, to 
31st Dec. 
1903, 


The net result of the recorded immigration and emigra- toss vy 


tion by sea between Victoria and the neighbouring States, @igtation 
the United Kingdom, and Foreign Countries during each of counties, 
: . . a 
the five years ended 1903 is shown in the following table. ‘ersa. 
Where a minus sign (—) appears, it indicates that the im- 
migrants exceeded the emigrants by the number against which 
it is placed :-— 
Ner Emigration rrom Vicroria By Sra, 1899 ro 1903. 
Excess of Emigration over Immigration between Victoria and— 
3 3 | 3 -_ 8 | S 
= ‘g “ a % Si ae) 3 
: Bcd a a Rt e +: 
ass a , eu 3 re Ba 5 g 
Year. | Sas 5 é as za i 8 a & 
o35 4 oom “= go aS rd oh 
o*s £4 S QZ bi S ale=| g EI 
Rg) & Ss g 4 Sg 3 ge 2 a 
z S| 8 ae I eS 3 2 2k g 2 
o s 2 ws 3 o5 8 = rege) 3 © 
4 ¢ i a< = An aH p oA i a 
1899 Py 1,032 213 —104 — 402 1,522 198 278 —153 | —1,021 q 1,563 
1900 .. | —1,218 | —709 2,938 | —1,592} 1,064 1,767 558 —625 — 656 1,527 
1901 Ms 1,851 | —1,186 5,333 | —2,847 564 | —1,070 3,083 1,101 1,442 2,981 
1902 bs 939 ~— 888 8,058 —407 | 2,595 1,245 253 —125 | —1,294| 10,376 
1903 ae 3,205 411 4,868 —663 | 2,830 2,717 178 187 —330 | 13,403 
Total .. 5,809 ; —2,159} 21,098 —5,911 8,575 4,857 | ~1,816 | —1,817 —4,748 | 23,888 
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Tauern During the five years mentioned, the emigration from 

yration to eXceeded the immigration to Victoria as follows:—To Western 

ee Australia by 21,093 persons; to New Zealand and South Seas 

isto ~=—s by 8,575; to New South Wales and Queensland by 5,809; and 

2808 to South Africa by 4,857. There was a balance in favour 
of this State of 4,743 from Foreign ports; 5,911 from Tas- 
mania; 2,159 from South .Australia; 1,817 from British 
dominions otherwise unspecified; and 1,816 from the United 
Kingdom. The net loss to Victoria amounted to 23,888 in 
the quinquennium. 


Rllective The subjoined tabulation shows, according to the census 
population Of 1901, the number of persons at the supporting and de- 
in Austral pendent ages, in each of the Australian States and in New 


sl Zealand, in every 10,000 of the population :— 


StrReneru or AuSTRALASIAN Popunarion, ]901. 


Numbers in every 10,000 Persons living— 

Sixte on Boleny: eee any At Dependent Ages, 
Ages 
(45 to 65 Years). Under 65 Years 
15 Years. and upwards, 
1. Western Australia wha er 6,920 2,899 181 
2. New Zealand ..,, es ae 6,255 3,339 406 
3. New South Wales ish tse 6,055 3,601 844 
4. Queensland Se aes eae 6,048 3,693 259 
5. Victoria ae or of 6,030 3,418 552 
‘6. South Australia ... = ash 6,024 3,564 412 
7. Tasmania ays vee Oe 5,877 8,716 407 
Relative Western Australia stands, as might be expected, far 


population Ahead of all the States in the relative strength of its popula- 

of Austral- tion, and this is undoubtedly due to the development of gold 

Bia mining there and the consequent large immigration of adult 
males from all the adjoining States. New Zealand occupies 
second position, and Victoria, which ten years before was 
second only to Western Australia in this respect, has fallen 
to fifth place on the list. Tasmania has relatively the weakest 
population of any of the States, ie, a larger proportion of 
persons at the dependent. ages under 15 years. 


Old persons Victoria has the largest proportion of old people-in its 
aia“ population, viz., 552 per 10,000, and is followed in this respect 
by South Australia with 412, Tasmania with 407, and New 
Zealand with 406. In New South Wales, Queensland, and 


Western Australia the proportion is much lower. 
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The number of women at ages between 15 and 45 Women at 


years, and the proportion they bore to the total female popu- 
lation of each State at the census of 1901, were:— 


Nomper or Femares 15 to 45 Years or Ace in Austrazasta, 1901. 


Women between the Number in 
State or Colony. Ages of 15 and 45 10,000 Females 

Years. Living. 
1. Western Australia ... tes sel 37,816 5,307 
2. New Zealand ae ses Si 183,387 5,001 
8. Victoria... a6 nae oe 295,278 4,942 
4. New South Wales <a oui 313,824 4,853 
5. South Australia sie see ce 85,132 4,778 
6. Tasmania ee a ee 39,033 4,711 
7. Queensland oad ses ane 104,217 4,670 


reproduc- 
tive ages 
in Austral- 
asia, 


Western Australia and New Zealand had the greatest States with 


proportion of women at ages ranging from 15 to 45 years, 
and the progress of New Zealand in this respect since the 
1891 census has been most marked. Tasmania was the only 
Australian State with a lower proportion than New Zealand 
on that date. 


greatest 
proportion 
of women 
at repro- 
ductive 
ages. 


The population of Victoria, distinguishing Chinese and Chinese and 


Aborigines, was at the five census enumerations:— 


PoPpunation oF VICTORIA DISTINGUISHING CHINESE AND ABORIGINES 
at K'1ive Census Prriops. 


Yotal Population—including 


Year Chinese and Aborigines. Chinese. Aborigines. 


Persons. | Males. Females.’ Parone | Males. [Females Persons.| Males. | Females. 


| { 


1861 540,920 328,651 | 211,671 | 24,732 | 24,724 8 | 1,694 | 1,046! 648 
1871 | 731,528) 401,050 | 330,478 | 17,935.! 17,899 36 | 1,330 | 784! 546 
1881 | 862,346] 452,088 | 410,263 | 12,128} 11,869] 259/| 780| 460/ 320 
1891 |1,140,405) 598,414 | 541,991 | 9,877} 8,772| 605} 565 | 325| z40 
1901 |1,201,341 608,888 | 597,458 7,849 | 6,740] 609 ise | 367 | 285 


Since 1861 there has been a gradual decrease of Chinese. 
In that year they numbered 24,732; in 1901 they totalled 
only 7,349—a falling off which is due mainly to Acts of the 
Legislature imposing severe restrictions on Chinese immigra- 
tion. At the 1901 census there were enumerated 652 
Aborigines, consisting of 271 of pure blood and 381 half-castes. 
These figures indicate that the race is gradually but surely 
dying out, for, although the half-castes have increased by 133 
since 1891, the pure race shows a decrease of 46 in the ten 


Aborigines 
in Victoria. 


Decrease of 
both races. 


Chinese and 
Aborigines 
in Austral- 
asia 
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years. From the report of the Aborigines Board, dated 8th 
October, 1903, it would appear that the majority of the 
pure race and half-castes are under the care of that body, 
in the following mission stations :— 


NuMBER OF ABORIGINES-UNDER CARE AT Misston STaTIons IN 
Vicroria, 19038. 


Station. Area of Reserves. peter a eteetys 
Acres 

Coranderrk es ia wie wee | 2,400 76 
Condah ies wae ay sak 2,000 48 
Ramahyuck _... wee £5 or 750 46 
Lake Tyers... Ne sais es 4,000 62 
Ebenezer on ak se en 1,600 16 
Framlingham ... oes ast 548 26 
Colac and Lake Moodemere ‘ an 48 = 
Industrial Schools and Or een ee . ted = 13 
Depdts £0: ‘ ate os 95 

Total aes aad ie a 11,346 382 


Of the balance, numbering 270, some are residing elsewhere 
than at the mission stations, but they receive supplies of food 
and clothing when they call; some prefer to lead a wandering 
life about the country, and but rarely come under the notice 
of the Board. 


The following is a statement of the number of Chinese 


and Aborigines in each Australian State and New Zealand 
at the census of 1901:— 


CuinesEe AND ABORIGINES IN AusTRALIA AND New Zeananp, 1901. 


Chinese, Aborigines. 
ts = E 
State. Full Blood. Hali-caste. 
Males. Females. 
{ Males. Females. Males. Females. 
Victoria ... we |) 6,740 609 163 | 1068 204 177 
New South Wales .. | 10,590 673 2,451 1,836 2,108 1,885 
Queensland ba 8,783 530 13,000 12,137 773 760 
South Australia... | 3,280 175 14,076 12,357 349 841 
Western Australia...} 1,526 43 2,933 2,328 492 459 
Tasmania ae 536 42 ee | bes 79 78 
Australia se | 81,455 G 2,102 32,623 28,766 4,005 8,700 
New Zealand Sek 2,825 | 32 21,418 18,592 1,694 1,439 
1 i 
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There are more Chinese in New South Wales and Queens- Pee 
land than in the other States, but they appear to be steadily Australia. 
diminishing in Australia as a whole. With the exception 
of Queensland and Western Australia, the number enumerated 
in 1901 was smaller than in 1891—the total decrease in 
Australasia in the decade amounting to about 6,100 persons. 

In Western Australia they increased from 917 to 1,569, and 
in Queensland from 8,574 to 9,313 in the same period. 


The enumeration.of Aborigines, owing to their nomadic Aborigines 
habits, was incomplete. In Victoria the number returned upc” 
is believed to be correct, but in some of the other States, 
for example—Queensland—the figures given are only a rough 
approximation. The aboriginal race is extinct in Tasmania 
—the last male having died in 1869, and the last female in 
1876. The Maoris enumerated in New Zealand show an 
increase of 3,289 over those returned in 1896, but this increase 
is believed to be more apparent than real, as, although some 
slight increase has probably taken place in the quinquennium 
averaging the results of the different enumerations since 
1878, the authorities in New Zealand state that they convey 
the idea of a stationary population. 


The number of coloured persons in Victoria was ascer- Coloured 
tained at .the census of 1901, and the information then Victoria. : 
collected gives a total of 7,349 Chinese and 1,273 other a ae 
coloured persons at that time. It is believed that these . 
numbers have not materially altered up to the end of 1903, 


the Chinese being then estimated at 7,383, and other coloured 
persons at 1,185. 


Numprr or Persons or Corourep Races (EXCLUSIVE OF 
ABORIGINES) IN VicrorIA at tHe Census oF 190]. 


Birthplace. Persons. Birthplace. Persons. 
Chinese— Other Asiatic countries— 

Born in China. «| 6,160 British India... wis 772 

» Hong Kong | 49 | Syria... iad Un 344 

» Singapore — ts 8 Japan ... itis = 55 

ys Victoria ... | 1091 | Others ... me ea 81 

iy other British colonies ! 39 pecan ge 

% at Sea. ase | 1 i Total Other Asiatic countries 1,252 

Unspecified Bee wa 1 i Se 

i a | Polynesia ... ue ies 2 

Total Chinese we | 7,849 ; Africa... feb is 19 

— | Grand Total Coloured Persons 8,622 


Arrivals and 
departures 
of Chinese. 


Immigration 
and emi- 
gration of 
coloured 

persons, 

1901 +0 1903. 


Naturaliza- 
tion. 
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In each year since 1898, except in the year 1903, a greater 
number of Chinese entered than left V ictoria, the fies excess 
in the six years being 1,251. The figures for each year are:— 


Curnese IMMIGRATION AND Emieration, 1898 ro. 1903. 


i jl i Excess of— 
Year. Immigrants. i Emigrants. | Arrivals (+). 
| Departures (—)- 

1898 ise tell 711 341 i +370 
1899 tik ts 636 417 I +219 
1900 <ea| 569 385 | +184 
1901 ay seal 864 471 | + 893 
1902 bak “asl 614 434 +180 
1903 6 agi 408 503 —95 
Total ... 3,802 2,551 + 4,251 


The numbers of coloured persons who entered or left the 
State since the date of the census are e contained in the follow- 
ing table:— 


Immigration anp EMicRATION oF CoLouRED PERSONS (OTHER THAN 
CHINESE) FROM THE Ist Apri, 1901, To 3lsr DecemBsr, 1908. 


i Excess of — 
Year. | Imnigrants. Emigrants. Arrivals (+) 
| Departures.(- ). 
From 1st April, 1901, to 31st Dec., 1901 | 609 483 | +126 
1902 iA ae ve | 307 525 Ene 
1908 > | 96 92 - 
Total ae ae 1,012 1,100 


Aliens who desire to obtain the rights and privileges 
of citizens must take out letters of naturalization. The 
native countries of those who did so during the years 1899-1903 
were :— 

Natvurarization, 1899 ro 1908. 


Numbers Naturalized in each Year. 
Native Places. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

France Vi 13 on 10 11 | 19 17 1l 
Belgium As bey 7) 5 4 7 2 “kes 
Austria ae es fs 13 10 13 10 11 
Germany Bie Bi 3 ois 119 154. | 283 194 149 
Russia a a 21 18 | 24 19 25 
Norway and Sweden ... es 42 73 108 | 75 57 
Other European Countries $s 98 102 141 146° 121 
United States ... re an 6 8 11 16 14 
Other Countries oo 18 12 18 21 9 
Total ... re we) 882 392 | 574 500 | 397 

! | | 
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No less than 601 Chinese in 1884, and 1,178 in 1885, took Naturaliza. 


out letters of naturalization, but after the latter 


ion of 


year the Chinese. 


Government, in view of the increasing number of Chinese 
applying for such papers, determined to issue no more “unless 
a sufficient reason was assigned,” with the result that only 
173 were issued in 1886, and 16 in 1887, since which year none 


have been issued. 


The following table shows for Greater Melbourne. its Population 


of Greater 


estimated area in acres, its estimated population, the number Melbourne, 
of persons to the acre at the end of 1903, also the estimated 1903. 
mean population during that year in the various munici- 


palities :— 
Popunation or Greater Metpourne, 1903. 
At End of 1903. 
uae i wen 
,) . on 
Sub-district. in ‘Acree, Estimated | Persons to oP 903. , 
Population, | the Acre. 
Melbourne City... ae vee 6,005 68,360 11°4 68,510 
North Melbourne Town ae set 565 17,680 31:3 17,780 
Fitzroy City os 8 sas 923 32,000 34-7 32,090 
Collingwood City ... te 5 1,139 34,050 29°9 34,280 
Richmond City... ae ..} 1,480 38,000 26°6 38,090 
Brunswick Town ... ee ah 2,722 23,650 8-7 23,850 
Northcote Town .., ies isi 2,850 10,250 36 10,010 
Prahran City ies ae es 2,320 41,000 17-7 41,110 
South Melbourne Cit. ats is 2,311 40,000 17:3 40,230 
Port Melbourne Town ae re 2,366 12,260 52 12,230 
St. Kilda City sa is has 2,046 20,550 10-0 20,640 
Brighton Town... sie ee 3,288 10,160 31 10,160 
Essendon Town Re ve or 4,000 18,200 46 18,000 
Flemington and Kensington Borough ... 1,088 11,000 10:1 11,000 
Hawthorn City. we soe 2,400 22,080 92 22,260 
Kew Borough vee es we | 8,553 9,550 27 9,530 
Footscray City ae ss we] 2,577 17,300 67 17,800 
Williamstown Town iat bes 2,775 13,750 5:0 13,900 
Oakleigh Borough ... wal .. | 1,858 1,300 7 1,300 
Caulfield Town ai Si vs | 6,080 10,100 17 9,980 
Malvern Town 3a ‘iad wee 3,989 ; 11,980 3:0 11,420 
Camberwell and Boroondara Shire thy 8,320 | 9,180 11 8,970 
Preston Shire - are «| 8,800 3,800 “4, 3,900 
Coburg Shire 3 | 4,800 7,500 16 7,400 
Remainder of District ae .. | 85,275 16,080 2 15,940 
Shipping in Hobson’s Bay and River ... os 1,730 ; 1,730 
Total, including Shipping ... | 168,480 | 501,460 31 | 502,060 


Fitzroy is the most thickly populated municipality, with pensity ot 


about 85 persons to the acre; North Melbourne is next, with ™etropoli- . 


31; Collingwood has 30; Richmond 27; Prahran 18; South Mel 
bourne 17; and Melbourne City about 11. 


E2 


tan popula- 
- tion. 


There are large 
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areas devoted to parks, gardens, and other reserves in many” 
of the municipalities, so that the population is really living 
closer together than these figures indicate. Melbourne City 
contains 1,643 acres of such reserves, Kew 634, South Mel- 
bourne 482, Williamstown 456, Flemington and Kensington 
307, St. Kilda 250, Caulfield 236, Richmond 204, and Brighton 
167 acres. There are smaller areas in other districts, but 
they do not appreciably affect the question of density of 
population. The total area of all the reserves is 5,828 acres, 
and if these be excluded, the number of persons to the acre 
in the places named would be as follows:—Richmond 31, 
South Melbourne 22, Melbourne City 16, Flemington and 
Kensington 14, St. Kilda 11, Williamstown 6, Kew 3, and 
Brighton 3; but in Caulfield the proportion would remain 
about the same. 


Urban and In the following return, Victoria is divided into three 
ieneahs. districts, the first being the metropolitan (Greater Melbourne), 
extending in all directions for a distance of 10 miles from 
the centre of the city; the second, the other urban districts, 
including the total space embraced in cities, towns, and 
boroughs (present or former) outside the limits of Greater 
Melbourne; and the third, rural districts; including the remain- 
ing portions of the State. The population at the end of the 
year 1903, the average population during the vear, the ratio 
of the population of each district to that of the whole State, 
and the number of persons to the square mile were as 


follow :— 
Urnpan ano Rurat Porvnation, 1903. 
Estimated Population at end of 1908. 
ee Mean 
rare rea in Populati 
District. Square ‘ Persons Me 
Miles. Total. Proportion to the 
per cent. | square Mile. 
Metropolitan we 255 501,460 41°48 1,967 502,060 
Other Urban akg 376 207,170 17°14 551 207,010 
Total Urban... 631 | 708,680} 58°62 1,128 | 709,070 
Rural ve soa 87,253 | 500,224 41°38 | 57 499,810 
Total State ... | 87,884 | 1,208,854 | 10000 188 | 1,208,880 
r | 
Proportion The urban is greater than the rural population, and the 


othe” population of the metropolis alone is equal to 413 per cent. 


population. of the whole State. 
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PROPORTION oF PopuULATION oF GREATER MELBOURNE. TO THE 
WHOLE. OF VICTORIA. 


Year. Per cent. 
1899... wee tee wae vee wee 41:2 
1900... vee tes wee we ae 41°3 
1901... aes vee . . wee 4L5 
1902... oes wee see _ wee AL 7 
1903)... see tee we we we 415 


Outside Melbourne and suburbs, the most important Population 
towns in Victoria are Ballarat, comprising three munici- Stn" 
palities; Bendigo, two; Geelong, three; Castlemaine, two; metropoli- 
Warrnambool, Maryborough, and Stawell, one each. The 
enumerated populations of these, with ‘their immediate sub- 
urbs, according to the census of 1901, and an estimate 


brought to about September, 1903, were as follow:— 


Popunation or Cuter Towns in Victorra, 1901 anp 1908. 


Name of Town. 1901 (Census). 1903 (Estimated). 
Ballarat tee tee lee Le 49,414 51,320 
Bendigo... we ves veel 42,701 42,540 
Geelong... bes Le we 25,017 25,801 
Castlemaine... hes Lee tee 7,912 8,003 
Warrnambool te tee wee 6,404 6,600 
Maryborough bes we Le 5,622 5,750 
Stawell wee hae Le vel 5,318 5,200 


Persons of Victorian birth living in other Australian Victorians in 
States and New Zealand numbered 136,638 at the census of tralian 
1901, as compared with 69,021 at the previous census in 1891, Sete and 
thus. showing an increase of 67,617. The exodus to Western Zealand. 
Australia was the principal factor contributing to this result, 
for whereas in 1891 there were only 1,036 Victorians resident 
there, in 1901 the number had increased to 39,491, as shown 
hereunder :— 


Vicrorians Livine in each AUSTRALIAN Srate anD NEw Z#ALanD, 


1901. 


Numbers Born in Victoria. 
State in which Living— ae — nn 
Males. Females. Total. 

Victoria... we wee 428,823 * 447,180 876,003 
New South Wales ... we | 30,358 25,661 56,019 
‘Queensland wee wee 6,721 3,551 10,272 
‘South Australia tes be 5,184 5,190 10,324 
Western Australia ... ves 24,342 15,149 39,491 
‘Tasmania ... _ | 4,502 8,447 7,949 
Australia... | 499,880 500,178 1,000,058 

New Zealand bee ve 6,530 6,058 12,583 
_ Total ... _ 506,410 506, 231 | 1,012,641 


Immigration 
from and 
emigration 
to Western 
Australia, 
1891 to 
1903. 


Victorians 
in Western 
Australia. 
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It thus appears that out of the 1,012,641 Victorian-born 
persons resident in Australia and New Zealand, 876,003, or 
86-6 per cent., were living in Victoria; 56,019, or 5:5 per cent., 
in New South Wales; 10,272, or 1 per cent., in Queensland; 
10,324, or 1 per cent., in South Australia; 39,491, or 3-9 per 
cent., in Western Australia; 7,949, or ‘8 per cent., in Tas- 
mania; and 12,588, or 1:2 per cent., in New Zealand. 


From the census returns of 1901 it is shown that there 
were resident in Victoria 22,417 natives of New South Wales, 
3,032 of Queensland, 21,929 of South Australia, 1,468 of 
Western Australia, 15,363 of Tasmania, 9,020 of New Zealand, 
and 885 born in Australia, the particular State being unspeci- 
fied. This makes a total of 74,114 natives of other States who. 
were resident in Victoria; and as there were 136,638 native Vic- 
torians residing in other States, there was thus 62,524 persons. 
of Victorian birth resident in other States over and above the 
number of natives of other States who were resident in Vic- 
toria. 


The following figures show the number of immigrants. 
who arrived in Victoria from Western Australia and the 
number of emigrants who departed thereto during each of 
the years from 1891 to 1903:— 


MiGRatTION TO AND FROM WusTERN AusTRALIA, 1891 To 1903. 


ri artures xX 

Year. oome a Departures 
1891 ... 344 2,304 1,960' 
1892 ... 632 2,346 1,714 
1893... 1,922 4,177 2,255. 
1894 ... 6,545 16,690 10,145 
1895 ... 6,344 17,471 11,127 
1896 ... 12,951 37,448 24,497 
1897... 20,580 31,775 11,195 
1898 ... 21,687 22,504 817 
1889 ... 12,403 12,299 —104 
1900 ... 10,638 13,576 2,938 
1901 ... 11,371 16,704 5,333 
1902 ... 10,550 18,608 8,058 
1903... 7,986 12,854 4,868 

Totals 123,953 208,756 84,803 


The arrivals and departures cannot all be.taken to repre- 
sent Victorians, as passengers from the other Eastern States 
calling at Victorian ports on their way to the Western State 
were, up to the 31st December, 1902, included. <A very large 
proportion of Victorians must, however, have emigrated to 
Western Australia, as the census returns of that State on the 
31st March, 1901, disclosed the fact that there were no Jess 
than 39,491 natives of Victoria resident there. 
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The first year in which a separate record of passenger 
traffic from Victoria to South Africa was kept was 1895, since 
which date it has been as follows:— 


MiceraTIon TO AND FRom SoutH AFrica, 1895 to 19038. 


Year. Mga: nae er corp 
1895... a 1360 1,524 | 1,888 
1896 ... a fat 333, 3,214 2,881 
1897 ... wi i 824 1,570 746 
1898 ... i . 740 | 870 130 
1899 ... im oh 994 1,192 198 
1900 ... ot = 1,878 3,645 1,767 
1901 ... - o 4,785 3,715 —1,070 
1902 ... £ - 4,215 | 5,460 1,245 
1903... Ne - 794 | 3,511 | 2,717 
. a | aaa ae oh >= 
Total ae a 14,699} 24,701 | 10,002 


Arrivals 
from and 
departures 
to South 
Africa, 1896 
to 1903. 


It is here shown that for some time past there has been migration to 


a growing tendency on the part of young Victorians to leave 
for South Africa. This tendency was, however, somewhat 
checked during 1898 and 1899, the years immediately pre- 
‘ceding the war, but again asserted itself in 1902 and 1903. 


The enumerated population of Australian capital cities 
‘during the past 42 years is shown in the following table. 
Melbourne during that time has made good progress, more 
especially in the decennial period, 1881-91, when the increase 
was 73 per cent. Since the latter year, however, the popula- 
tion has remained almost stationary—the increase to the end 
-of 1903 only amounting to about 2 per cent. Sydney, which 
‘since 1902 has been the most populous city in Australasia, 
now has 511,000 inhabitants. These two cities contain about 
26 per cent. of the population of the Commonwealth. Perth 
has made a remarkable advance since 1891, when the enumer- 
ated population was about 8,500, which had increased to more 
than 46,000 in 1903. 


Porutation or Ausrratastan Caprrat Crrres, 186] ro 1903. 


: Estimated 
5 Enumerated Population at the Census of— Population 
Capital City ' on 
(with Suburbs). ioe 31st Dec., 
1861. 1871. 1881. | 1891. 1901. 1903. 
Melbourne... ... | 189,916 | 206,780 | 282,947 | 490,896 | 496,079 | 501,460 
Sydney... | 95,789 | 137,776 | 224,939 | 383,283 | 481,830 | 511,030 
Brisbane... ae 6,051 | 15,029 } 31,109 | 101,554 | 119,428 | 124,463 
Adelaide... ... | 18,303 | 42,744 | 103,864 | 133,252 | 162,094 | 168,066 
Perth _ oie 3,507 5A45 5,822 8,447, | 36,2741 46,400 
Hobart ads | 24,773 | 26,004 | 27,248 | 33,450 | 34,604 | 34,917 
Wellington wea 4,176 7,908 | 20,563 | 34,190 | 49,344 | 53,573 
+ 1 
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The population of the principal towns in Australia and 
New Zealand are given in the following statement. In most 
cases the immediate suburbs are included. The figures for 
Victoria and Western Australia relate to the year 1903; for 
New South Wales, South Australia, and Tasmania to 1902; 
and for Queensland and New Zealand to 1901. 


PorpuLATION OF PRINCIPAL TOWNS IN AUSTRALIA AND 
New ZEALAND 


VICTORIA. SovrH AUSTRALIA. 
Population. F 

Melbourne ape Se 501,460 Adelaide Mihevaa? 
Ballarat i .. 51,320 Port Pirie “ na 848] 
Bendigo #8 - 42,640 Mount Gambier ae 3,225 
Geelong Sa .. 25,801 Wallaroo 3074 
Castlemaine... ane 8,003 7 se ? : 
Warrnambool ... As 6,600 
Maryborough ... ad 5,750 
Stawell ee a 5,200 WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

New Sout WALEs. Perth ai ... 46,400 
Sydney 2, 508,510 Fremantle oie v.  23,008- 
Newcastle of .. 58,010 
Broken Hill... .. 26,970 
Parramatta... .. 12,560 ‘TASMANIA. 

Goulburn ae .. 10,500 | 
Maitland ts . 10,100 Hobart 3 + 34,809" 
Bathurst oH we 9,340 Launceston —... .. 21,466 
Orange a , 6,510 |. Queenstown... re 5,203: 
Albury os we 6,310 | Zeehan fo a. 8,162 
Tamworth vei oe 5,980 Devonport ses ites 2,774 
Lithgow Poe tad 5,720 Beaconsfield... sie 2,658 
Grafton we vl 5,340 
Wagga Wagga... abe 4,890 
New ZEALAND. 

QUEENSLAND. : i 
Brisbane ai .. 119,428 Auckland ve vw 67,226- 
Charters Towers 20,976 Christchurch ... we BT,04. 
Rockhampton ... 19,691 Dunedin ie 52,890 
Townsville sey .. 15,506 | Wellington... w. 49,344. 
Ipswich ie .. 15,246 | Invercargill... .. 10,637 
Gympie ed .. 14,431 | Napier dee Pr 9,015 
Toowoomba... . 14,087 | Wanganui his a 7,334 
Maryborough ... ... 12,900 Nelson he i 7,167 
Bundaberg esa “ie 9,666 | Palmerston North she 6,534 
Mount Morgan aa 8,486 | Timaru die Ae 6,486: 
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The following table shows the receipts and expenditure Revenueand 


eo © VWROW poe a & 


. endi- 
from general revenue during the year ended 30th June, 1903. RPP "3be.s, 
On ist July, 1902, the total revenue deficiency was £2,356,119 
12s. 5d.; and in the course of the year this amount was reduced 
by £194,659 9s. 0d., leaving the accumulated revenue deficiency 
at the end of the financial year, 1902-3, £2,161,460 3s. 5d., 
the whole of this amount, as in previous years, being covered 
by advances from the trust funds, with the exception of 
£100,000, which has been raised by the issue of Treasury bonds, 

Revenve anp Expenpirurn, 1902-3. 
Revenue. Amount. i Expenditure. Amount. 
¥From— # ae A. On— = Ps 
Excise and Inland 703,601 9 3] Revenue deficiency, 30/6/02 :|2,356,119 12 
Territorial -.| 348,089 16 8 Consolidated deficit 
Public Works -. 8,078,665 6 1! Special Appropriations -- 12,801,582 14 
Ports and Harbors 70,324 19 5] Chief Secretary .... 683,040 1 
Fees 272,118 4 8!| Minister of Public Instrue- 631,968 7 
Fines... 8,505 19 4) — tion 
Miscellaneous ...| 382,214 1 8 ae are 73,319 17 
‘Commonwealth balances re- 2,105,449 15 31 Solicitor-General . 60,190 3. 
turned Treasurer 222,388 1 
Revenuedeficiency, 30/6/03 :|2,161,460 3 5! Commissioner of Crown Lands 116,518 8 
Consolidated deficit and Survey 
Commissioner of Public) 167,202 8 
Works 
Minister of Mines and Water, 70,300 18 
Supply 
Minister of Agriculture 68,853 14 7 
Minister of Health 18,492 12 5 
Minister of Railways ..(1,860,492 13 8 
Total «9,180,424 14 11 Total -.|9,130,424 i4it 


The following are the amounts to the credit of the Pees tanis, 


principal trust funds, and the manner of their investment, 1903. 


at the end of each of the last five financial years :-— 


Municipal 
Investment 
Account. 


Revenueand 
expendi- 
ture, 1898-9 
to 1962-3. 
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Trust Funps: Rerugn ror Frve YEARs. 


Credit Balance on 30th June. 
Accounts. 


! 
1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Depo in Savings | 3,595,418 | 3,675,418.| 3,675,418 | 3,608,187 | 3,595,418 
anks 
Deposits in Savings | 1,727,988 | 2,116,141 | 2,453,452 2,500,327 | 1,543,952 
Banks Security Ac- 
count 
Municipal Investments ee 614,480 | 1,116,380 | 1,115,380 | 1,118,799 
Account 
Munere Sinking 660,711 610,895 626,368 652,951 634,141 
‘unds 


Assurance Fund $5 153,680 161,025 169,076 176,683 181,685 
Intestate Estates ... 87,590 98,575 89,482 | 89,288 88,698 
Country Tramways ... 137,872 187,872 137,872 137,872 187,872 


Trustee and Assurance 89,845 99,795 104,795 104,795 104,795 
Companies 


Police Superannuation 55,803 37,422 15,327 1,665 3,253. 
Fund 

Other Funds we 650,380 858,751 ;} 945,781 | 1,437,001 | 1,018,959 

Total ... ... | 7,159,287 | 8,405,374 9,333,901 | 9,819,149 | 8,422,572 


= — -— | 
t 


How Invested :— 
Invested in Deber-| 1,494,277 | 2,136,814 


2,673,002 | 2,689,430 | 2,709,343 


tures, &c. 
Deposited in Banks| 198,851 306,138 132,096 504,228 42,624. 
Held otherwise ...| 5,466,159 | 5,962,422 | 6,528,803 | 6,625,491 | 5,670,605 


t 


The revenue deficiency on 30th June, 1903, £2,161,460 3s. 
5d., is, with the exception of £100,000 met out of Treasury 
bonds, made a charge against the item “Held Otherwise,” 
£5,670,605. 


In 1898 an Act was passed to relieve any municipality, 
which desired relief, from further contributions to its loan 
sinking fund. The amount already to the credit of the sinking 
fund of any municipality, which took advantage of the Act, © 
is allowed to accumulate with interest, and at the maturity 
of the loan, the Government will, by the sale of inscribed 
stock, pay the difference between the amount at credit of 
the fund and the amount of the loan to be redeemed, the 
municipality repaying to the Government the amount so paid. 


The following is a return of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Victoria for the five years 1899-1903—speciail receipts 
and expenditure being excluded. The Mallee land receipts 
(£9,372 in 1902-3), which are set apart for the redemption 
of loans, are included as revenue, an equivalent amount being 
entered as expenditure, and afterwards transferred to the 
Mallee Land Account:— 
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Revenvg anp Expenpirure: Return ror Five Yuars. 


coe suded | Revenue. Expenditure, Surplus. Deficit. 
£ £ £& £ 
1899 | 7,389,444 7,107,206 282,238 tee 
1900 7,453,355 7,285,636 167,719 
1901 7,712,099 7,672,780 39,319 aa 
1902 6,997,792 7,398,832 im 401,040 
1903 6,954,619 6,759,960 194,659 co 


Early in 1901, the Customs, Post and Telegraph, and 
Defence Departments were transferred to the Commonwealth 
Government. If the full Federal returns were included, the 
revenue for 1903 would be increased to £7,976,290, the expen- 
diture to £7,778,790, and the figures for the five years would 
show that an annual increase in both revenue and expenditure 
had been maintained; but that, while the increase in revenue 
between 1899 and 1903 would have been £586,846, the increase 
in expenditure would have been £671,584. The latter is mainly 
due to the introduction of old age pensions, and to increased 
expenditure on education and on the railway working ex- 
penses. In the period shown, the excess of revenue over 
expenditure is £282,895. 


The sources of revenue may be grouped under three Heads ot 
headings—(1) taxation, (2) public works, and (3) other services. {§93'y" 
Customs and Excise (under taxation), and Posts and Tele- 1902-2. 
graphs (under public works) were transferred to the Federal 
Government in 1900-1, and an additional heading, ‘Federal 
Government,” which comprises these sources, is therefore 
added. Land revenue, which averaged £373,000 yearly, is in- 
cluded under “other sources.” The amounts received during - 
the last five financial vears were as follow:— 


Heaps or Ruevenve: Rerurn ror Frve Yuars. 


Head of Revenue. 1898-9. 1899-1900. 1900-1. 1961-2. 1902-3. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Federal Government ... so Ha 1,177,740 | 1,920,974 | 2,105,450 


‘State Taxation— 
Customs and Excise | 2,234,442 2,267,131 | 1,202,191 


Other re ti 851,363 717,461 762,438 818,274 950,183 
Public Works and 

Services— 
Railways... 2,849,370 | 3,008,521 | 3,302,202 3,362,030 | 3,033,596 


Posts and Telegraphs| ‘553,672 586,061! 410,435 


Others .., | 191,871] 175,445| 195,743] 202,502| 180,379 
‘Other Sources | 709,226] 698,736| 661,350] 694,012} 685,011 
Total ... | 7,889,444 | 7,458,355 | 7,712,099 | 6,997,792 6,954,619 
£.s.a./£ 6. dad] £ sd/8 s ai £s.. a. 

Per Head of Population! 6 411 '6 5 416 810!515 9/5 15 5 


Railway 
revenue, 


Tncome tax. 
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In this table the figures for 1900-1 for Customs and 
Excise include only the amounts collected for the half-year 
ended 31st December, 1900, and for Posts and Telegraphs for 
the eight months ended 28th February, 1901. There is no 
State revenue under these headings for 1901-2 and 1902-3. 
The amount returned to the State by the Federal Govern- 
ment—£1,177,740 for 1900-1, £1,920,974 for 1901-2, and 
£2,105,450 for 1902-3—is that collected from the transferred 
departments, less the amount deducted by the Federal Govern- 
ment under Section 89 of the “Commonwealth of Australia 
Constitution Act.” For 1902-3, the Federal Government 
received £2,499,014 from Customs and Excise; £622,700 from 
Posts and Telegraphs; and £5,407 from other sources; and 
returned to the State Government £2,105,450. Had the old 
arrangement remained in existence, the amount per head of 
the population would have been £6 12s. 4d. instead of £5 15s. 
5d. under the new arrangement. 


The railway revenue during 1902-3 was the lowest of the 
last three years, the falling off in that year amounting to 
£328,434, which is entirely due to severe drought, the almost 
total harvest failure, and the consequent small carriage of 
grain resulting therefrom. 


An income tax was first imposed in Victoria in 1895, 
and was to have expired by effluxion of time in 1898, but it 
has been from time to time extended ever since. The Act 
is administered by a Commissioner, who, together with his 
officers, are bound by oath to secrecy. Incomes assessed for 
tax in any year are those earned, derived, or received in 
Victoria in the preceding calendar year; and are divided into 
two classes, viz.:—Incomes, (1) from personal exertion, and 
(2) from property. The former consists of earnings, salaries, 
wages, allowances, pensions, &c., or stipends earned in or 
derived from Victoria, and all income arising or accruing 
from any profession, business, or occupation carried on in 
Victoria, and the latter, of all other income. This is the 
gross income, and the net income is ascertained by making 
certain deductions, the principal of which are losses and out- 
goings incurred in the production of the income, all other 
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taxes under any Victorian Act, life assurance premiums not 
exceeding £50, and calls or contributions actually paid into 
any reconstructed company whose shares are of no value. 
Incomes of certain public, local, religious, provident, &c., bodies 
or societies are exempt from taxation, also the official 
salaries of the Governor and of Ministers of the Crown, and the 
incomes of mutual life offices with head offices in Australia, 
fire, fidelity, &c. insurance companies taking out licences 
under the “Stamps Act,” limited to income from that class of 
business; and income from stock debentures or bonds of the 
Victorian Government or of any public or: municipal trust 
or body. Prior to 1903 an exemption to the extent of £200 
was allowed, except in the case of absentees. The rate of tax 
was 4d. in the £ on the first £1,200 of the taxable amount 
(allowing for £200 exemption), 6d. on the next £1,000, and 8d. 
on all over £2,200 on income from personal exertion, and 
double these rates on income from property. The rate of 
tax for 1903, based on the incomes of the previous year, was 
fixed by Act No. 1819, as follows:—(a) Personal exertion— 
Net incomes up to £125 exempt; from £125 to £500, 4d. (with 
£100 exemption); over £500, 4d. on first £500 (no exemption), 
1d. extra on every £500 or portion thereof up to £2,000; and 
8d. on all over £2,000. (b) Property—-Double these rates. 
This Amending Act also makes companies taxable as persons, 
except mining companies, the shareholders of which still pay 
on the dividends received. Special provision is also made 
for the assessment and taxation of life, fire, fidelity, and 
guarantee assurance and insurance companies. The rates for 
the year 1904, based on the incomes of 1903, were altered by 
Act No. 1863, which did not alter the exemption, but raised 
the minimum taxable from £125 to £150, and altered the rates 
as follow:—Incomes from’ personal exertion—3d. for every £ 
of the taxable amount up to £300; thence up to £800, 4d.; 
thence to £1,300, 5d.; thence to £1,800, 6d.; and over £1,800, 
7d. Incomes from property—double these rates. The follow- 
ing is a statement of the assessments, taxpayers, taxable in- 
come, and tax payable from ce aia exertion and property 
during the last five years :— 
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Income Tax: Return For Five Years. 


— 1899. i 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Number of Assessments: | 
Personal exertion ... 17,954 | 20,322 21,511 22,901 58,690 
Property... ae 16,766 | 15,322 17,589 17,577 12,015 
Total se 34,720 35,644 39,100 40,478 70,705 
Distinct taxpayers...) 33,577| 34,377) 37,803 | -39,215| 64,548 
Taxable Income— £ £ £ £ £ 
Personal exertion ... | 4,570,300 | 6,027,200] 6,150,800 | 6,261,800 | 9,740,143 
Property ... v | 2,126,400 | 2,316,500 | 2,848,000 | 2,325,000 | 3,802,973 
Total —... | 6,696,700 | 8,343,700 | 8,498,300 | 8,586,800 | 13,543,116 
Tax Payable— £ £ £& £ £ 
Personal exertion ... 89,444} 128,457 125,824 123,609 206,227 
Property ... oe 83,976 | 93,787 95,091 91,494] 188,535 
Total ies 173,420 | 217,244 220,915 | 215,103 394,762 
Pear panes Peay | aes iy 
£ sda) £6 ad} £8 dad) £ ws dad} £s. da, 
Per Taxpayer | 5 38 4! 6 6 5) 51611) 5 9 8/| 6 2 4 
Average Tax payable in 
the £ on Taxable In- 
comes derived from— d. | d. d d. d. 
Personal exertion ... 470 +» 491 491 474 5:08 
Property... ss | 948 | 972 | 972 | 45. | 1190 


The effect of the Act of 1903 was that during the five 
years under review, the number of assessments increased from 
34,720 in 1899 to 70,705 in 1903, the latter figures including 
896 assessments of companies. Of the total increase, 40,736 
were from personal exertion; but there was a decrease of 4,751 
from property. The taxpayers increased by 30,971; the num- 
ber in 1903 being 64,548, of which 570 were companies. The 
taxable income from personal exertion increased from 
£4,570,300 in 1899 to £9,740,143 in 1903; and that from pro- 
perty, in the years given, from £2,126,400 to £3,802,973. The 
total increase in the taxable income was £6,846,416. The 
income exempt from taxation in 1899 was £5,359,200, and in 
1903 it was £6,387,900. The amount of tax payable increased 
from £89,444 in 1899; to £206,227 in 1903, from personal exer- 
tion; and from £83,976 to £188,535 from property—a total in- 
crease of £221,342. — 


Notwithstanding the fact that by the reduction of the 
minimum amount taxable a large number of smaller tax- 
payers were included in the figures for 1903, yet by the 
alteration. of rates and exemptions and by the taxation of 
companies as individuals, the average amount per taxpayer 
shows a considerable increase over the two previous years, 
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though not equal to that of 1900. The average tax payable 
in the pound has also been raised in 1903, both on taxable 
incomes derived from personal exertion (to 5d.) and from pro- 
perty (to nearly 1s.). The highest previous rates were—under 
5d. and 93d. respectively. The following return shows par- 
ticulars of rates of taxation, assessments, taxable incomes, 
and taxes payable, in the respective groups for which different 
rates of taxation are charged :— 


Income Tax Assessments, 1908—Basrep on Incomes or 1902, 


Rate of Tax : 
Le e-| of Seen | Taxable Income from | Tax Payable on 
rived from : i 
Taxable Income. |e [5 i fj 
S| = ipa. 5 
ee | 8 [penton Property Nertion. | Pt°PCtty. | pyertion. Property. 
a agi es | 4 ae e 
a. | a. | £ £ £ £ 
Up to £500 4 8 | 54,947 | 10,136 | 5,648,280 | 1,270,170 94,188} 42,339 
£500 to £1,000 5 | 10 2,534) 1,115! 1,473,456; 647,184/| 30,697} 26,966 
£1,000 to £1,500 6 ; 12 574 300| 558,080! 295,100! 18,952) 14,755 
£1,500 to £2,000 | 7 | 14 i 229 145} 297,017! 187,149 8,663 10,917 
Over £2,000 8 | 16° 406 319 | 1,763,310 | 1,403,370 | 58,777) 93,558 
Yotal wet vee | ox 758,690 12,015 | 9,740,148 | 3,802,973 | 206,227 | 188,535 
i 


It is here shown that the taxable income from personal 
exertion amounts to £9,740,143, and that from property to 
£3,802,973, after allowing for exemptions of about £5,427,200 
in the former, and of £960,700 in the latter. The total net 
incomes of those who paid income tax, during 1902-3, 
amounted to nearly twenty millions sterling, or an average 
of £308 for 64,548 taxpayers. 


A Land Tax was first imposed in Victoria in 1877, and has 
continued in force ever since without any amendment. All 
estates over 640 acres in extent, valued at upwards of £2,500, 
whether consisting of one block or several blocks of land not 
more than five miles apart, are taxed at the rate of one and a 
quarter per cent. upon their capital value after deducting an 
exemption of £2,500. If a proprietor hold more than one 
estate, only one exemption is allowed. The lands are valued 
on a purely pastoral basis, according to their sheep-carrying 
capacity, irrespective of whatever value may attach to such 
lands for dairying or agricultural purposes. The estates in 
question are divided into four classes, the value being esti- 
mated according to the number of sheep they are able to carry, 


as follows:— Value per Acre. 
£ 
Class _I.—carrying 2 sheep or more per acre 4 
Class. IT. 35 14 sheep per aere ... 3 
Class IIT. »»  L sheep per acre 2 
Class IV. » under | sheep per acre 1 


Land tax. 


Revenue 
and expen- 
diture. 
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The following are particulars regarding the land tax for 
the half-year ended February, 1904:— 


Lanp Tax: Return ror tHe Haur-YEAR ENDED 
27tH Freprvary, 1904. 


Number , Estates Assessed. | Value Net |Half-year’s 
Class. Ob st = - - Ree Taxable aX 
Proprie- . Exemp- Z 
tora: | Number. | Area, Site tions. Value. Payable. 
Acres. £ £ £ £ 
I 80 | 90 232,383 | 925,632 | 200,000 | 725,632 | 3,535 
II 158 | 169 503,225 1,504,613 | 395,000 |1,109,613 6,935 
Ill 274 | 319 11,480,675 2,961,350 | 685,000 |2,z76,350 | 14,227 
IV 360 | 470 (4,580,745 4,580,745 | 900,000 |3,680,745 | 28,005 
; Total ... 872 3 1,048 - 6,797,028 '9,972,340 2,180,000 7,792,840 | 47,702 


There are thus 872 proprietors in the State who hold land 
to the extent of 6,797,028 acres, valued at £9,972,340, or an 
average of 7,800 acres to each proprietor; from which a tax of 
£47,702 has been levied for the half-year ended 27th February, 
1904. The collections in 1898-9 amounted to £108,745; in 1899- 


1900, to £108,222; in 1900-1, £97,948; in 1901-2, £97,862; and 


in 1902-3, to £92,867. In the following return a comparison 
is made of the number and size of the estates assessed for 
land tax in 1899 and in 1903:— 


Lanp Tax: Return ror 1899 anv 1908. 


Number resist | Net Average 
Year. of - : Taxable | Area to each 
Proprietors. Assessed. | ‘Area, oe | Value. Proprietor. 
| es jes 
_ Acres. £ £ | Acres. 
1899 887 1,145 | 7,280,223 | 11,880,190 | 9,612,690 | 8,208 


1903 872 1,048 | 6,797,028 9,972,340 | 7,792,340 | 7,795 


The total area of the State being 56,245,760 acres, there 
is thus slightly less than an eighth of the whole subjected to 
taxation. The quantity of land alienated and in process of 


alienation is 24,058,181 acres; of which the taxable land is only 


two-sevenths. 


COMMONWEALTH REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The amount of revenue collected in this State by the 
Federal Government since its inauguration is £7,640,431. Of 
this amount £2,407,626 was used to meet the Victorian portion 
of Commonwealth expenditure, and £5,204,164 was returned 
to the State Government. A balance of £28,641 is still due 
to the State, but of this amount £28,000 is retained as “till- 
money,” principally in the offices of the post and telegraph 
department in the State. 
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A statement of the Commonwealth revenue and expendi- Comnion- 
ture for Victoria given separately is as follows:— reventie 
and expen- 


CoMMONWEALTH REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE CREDITED OR DEBITED diture tor 


Victoria. 
To THE State or Vicrorra: Return ror 24 Yuars. ° 
; i 
Revenue from— | to er fon 1901-2. 1902-3. 

a _ es er ae a ed cee © 
Customs Duties 1,123,106 | 1,976,245 2,096,318 
Excise Duties te ran * 282,993 400,280 402,696 
Posts and ‘I’ slegraphs wes | 177,931 591,470 622,700 
Miscellaneous ee as 2.780 - 8,505 5,407 
Total ons aba aes 1,536,810 - 976, 500 3,127,121 

Expenditure on— i 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3. 
= be ieersatc i = oe = 

£ | £ £ 
Customs and Excise ie us 32,645 63,812 | 64,770 
Posts and Polegate: os we 181,177 588,888 597,008 
Defences de Ae ie 977,148 316,876 | 258,852 
New Expenditure... ae i 41,056 87,194 | 98,200 
Paid over to the State oe w | 1,177,740 | 1,920,974 2,105,450 
eee Skee eae 
Total ede ‘oe aah 1,509,766 i 2, 977, 744, 3,124,280 


COMMONWEALTH AND STATE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The total revenue and expenditure of the State of Vic- Revenueand 
toria is shown by combining State and Commonwealth receipts tik'com 
and expenditure. The following are the main heads:— inenyoeth 

: . bined. 
RevENUE aND EXPENDITURE OF COMMONWEALTH AND STATE ie 


Compinep: Return ror Turer YEARS. 


Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3. 
‘REvenve. 
£ £ £ 
‘Customs and Excise an .. | 2,558,290 2,376,525 2,499,014 
Posts and Telegr: aphy oe a 588,366 . 591,470 622,700 
Railways ... , ize Bia 3,302,202 | 3,362,030 3,033,596 
State ‘Taxation a ~ we 762,438 818,274 950,183 
‘Other sources tad we ibe 859,873 905,019 | 870,797 
Total Revenue ... a | 8,071,169 | 8,053, 318 | 7,976,290 
| . EXPENDITURE. 
Customs and Excise v8 tes 67,255 63,812 64,770 
Posts and ‘f legmanhe eg Sau 510,449 588,888 |° 597,008 
Railways ... i es ree 1,982,421 2,052,264 1,849,989 
Public Instruction ... Si .. | 635,456 690,737 661,024 
Public Debt— . : 
Interest and Expenses... 1,900,139 1,941,449 1,907,656 
Redemption — ae ees 47,702 94,414 68,155 
‘Other Expenditure ._. cS | 2841384 | 3,024,038 | 2,630,188 


Total Expenditure at ...! 8,004,806 8,455,602 7,778,790 


Common- 
wealth, 
State, and 
Municipal 
taxation. 
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In 1901-2 the Customs and Excise revenue was less by 
£181,765 than during the preceding year, when the State tariff 
was in force, but exceeded that for the year 1899-00 by 
£109,394. In 1902-3 this source of revenue showed an increase: 
of £122,489 over that of 1901-2. It is satisfactory to note that 
since the transfer of that department to the Commonwealth 
the expenditure on Customs and Excise was reduced to 
£64,770 in 1902-8, as against £68,107 in 1899-00 under State 
control. On the other hand, under the Commonwealth in 
1902-3 Posts and Telegraphs showed a surplus of £25,692, 
whereas under State contro! in 1899-1900 there was a surplus 
of £64,148, the loss of which has not been caused by a 
diminution of revenue, but by an increase in expenditure 
under Commonwealth control. 


COMMONWEALTH, STATE, AND MUNICIPAL TAXATION. 


In the following table will be found a statement showing 
for the years 1898-9 to 1902-8, the amount of revenue col- 
lected under the various heads of taxation by the Common- 
wealth, the State, and the Municipal bodies :— 


CoMMONWEALTH, SratE, and Municrpan Taxation: 
Return For Five YEARS. 


Amount Received. 
Heads of Taxation. 
1898-9. 1899-00. H 1900-1, 1901-2. 1902-3. 
{ Me 9 Pn 
Tz - & ar £ £ 
Federal— | 
Customs Duties... es abe oh 1,123,106 |1,976,245 |2,096,318 
Excise Duties ioe ac aes oo 232,993 | 400,280 | 402,696 
Total Federal Taxation sas ..  |1,856,099 |2,376,525 |2,499,014, 
State— 
Customs Duties ... «+» {1,918,721 |1,987,754 |1,027,805 
Excise Duties... | 815,721 | 829,377 | 174,886 a se 
Wharfage Rates ... obs 33,732 34,462 37,592 | 41,760| 43,976 
Ports and Harbors oe 21,674| 24,763) 29,248; 28,298} 27,616 
Business Licenses .. 19,061 19,205 18,377 16,914 16,969 
Probate & Succession Duties 305,762 | 126,478 | 155,902; 217,796} 161,636. 
Duties on Bank Notes _... 17,735 18,660 19,057 19,041 18,434. 
Land Tax ... : «+ | 108,745 | 108,222] 97,948; 97,862]. 92,867 
Income Tax ah s+ | 182,154} 215,071 | 220,314] 220,629! 415,048. 
Stamp Duty ee +++ | 162,500 |_ 170,600 | 184,000 | 175,974 |_ 173,637 
Total State Taxation |3,085,805 |2,984,592 |1,964,629 | 818,274} 950,183. 
Municipal Taxation... . | 853,694) 857,322 | 897,062} 964,240 | 940,351 
Melbourne Harbor Trust Taxation; 110,393 | 127,785 | 136,178 | 140,258 | 164,611 
Total Taxation... |4,049,892 a 4,358,968 |4,299,297 |4,554,159 
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STATE EXPENDITURE. 


The following table shows for the years 1898-9 to 1902-3, Heads of 


the principal heads of State expenditure: — 


Principat Heaps or Strate Exprenpiture: Return For 
Five YEARs. 


Heads of Expenditure. 1898-9. 1899-1900. 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3." 
£ £ £ £ £ 
General Administration ...) 220,199 231,189 | 246,238) 248,543) 226,374 


Retiring Allowances, Gra-| 313,005 320,118 | 310,801; 319,280; 337,226 
tuities, &e. 
Defences ; 197,585 201,611 | 161,342 wa ng 
Law, Order, and Protec- 470,374 484,597 | 501,767! 502,645| 482,239 
tion 


Education :— 
State Sy 543,987 585,062 | 621,774: 656,761} 681,129 
Secondary and Techni- 29,250 31,100 33,682 33,976! 29,895 
cal 
Science, Medical, &e. ... 46,319 60,371 61,088 63,084 52,398 
Charitable Institutions ...| 305,196 281,656 | 293,154) 318,785} 300,821 
Agriculture... ee 78,508 133,961 150,222; 169,351; 110,867 
Mining ted a 59,021 64,889 67,953 59, 502) 53,961 
Crown Lands ... F 67,186 68,879 78,978 83, 096! 79,014 
Public Works and Ser- 
vices :— 
Railways... .| 1,710,696 | 1,801,954 | 1,982,421] 2,052,264) 1,849,989 
Posts and Telegraphs .. 514,500 | 521,918 | 329,272 we “es 
Others m | 868,349 280,156 | 322,370; 330,555, 209,146 


Publie Debt :— 
Interest and expenses} 1,881,198 | 1,852,970 | 1,900,139| 1,941,449 1,907,656 


Redemption Sei 30,543 37,947 47,702 94,414; 68,155 
Old Age Pensions eal is 2 129,388! 292,482) 215,973 
Other Expenditure «| 271,295 327,258 | 435,044) 287,745) 205,117 

lgaaaeer Appro-| 2,758,073 | 2,672,851 | 2,878,550| 2,996,383] 2,810,955 
priations 
Total | Votes ...| 4,849,188 | 4,612,785 | 4,794,230 | 4,402,499) 3,949,005 


Grand Total ...| 7,107,206 | 7,285,636 | 7,672,780 | 7,398,832) 6,759,960 


£s.d.| £€s.da| £8 di £s. adj) £8 a 
Per Head of Population...) 6 0 3/ 6 2 7/ 6 8 2] 6 2 5] 512 2 


The figures for 1902-3 show a reduction of expenditure 
to the amount of £185,378 under special appropriations, and of 
£453,494 under annual votes. The principal reductions were 
under the following heads, viz.:—Railways, £202,275; Old Age 
Pensions, £76,459; Agriculture, £58,484; Interest on Public 
Debt, £33,793; Expenditure on Education, £29,713; and Expen- 
diture on Charitable Institutions, £12, 914, The only item 
which shows an increase over the previous year is Retiring 
Allowances and Gratuities, which has increased to the extent 
of £17,946. 


expendi- 
ture, 1898-9 
to 1902-3. 


Pensions, 
ete. 


Other funds, 


HS ee a ee ee ee 
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The causes of the reduction under Old Age Pension pay- 
ments were that under Act No. 1751 the maximum payments 
were reduced from 10s. to 8s. per week, and provision was 
made for enforcing contributions from relatives. The total 
expenditure has decreased from £7,398,832 in 1901-2 to 
£6,759,960 in 1902-3, and the amount per head of the popula- 
tion from £6 2s. 5d. to £5 12s. 2d. per annum. 


PENSIONS AND GRATUITIES. 


During the year 1902-3, 2,661 pensions were paid under 
special appropriations, amounting to £264,150; from annual 
votes, 202, amounting to £9,945. The total number of pen- 
sions was 2,868, and the amount £274,095. 109 compensations 
and gratuities were also paid, the amount being £16,181; and 
£47,000 was paid as a subsidy to the Police Superannuation 
Fund. ‘The following statement contains full particulars, 
showing various Acts under which these payments have been 
made :— 


Pensions, SUPERANNUATION ALLOWANCES, AND Gratvuitixs, &c., 


Parp, 1902-8. 
Special 
Appropriations. Annual Votes. Total, 
H Yt acer ae 
|Number.} Amount. |Number.| Amount. | Number. | Amount. 


General Public Service— | £ £& | & 


Under Civil Service Act 504 | 85,282 : 
»  Publie Service Act 176 | 18,821 17 1,116 709 | 110,472 
», Other Acts is 12} 5,258 i 
» Discipline Act... 22 1,580 ao Ses 22 1,530 
», Lunacy Act wad 56 3,660 bt se 56 3,660 
Education Department... 822 | 74,121 35 2,277 | 857 76,398 
Railways ifs . | 1,068 | 71,186] 143! 6383] 1,206) 77,519 
Miscellaneous— 
Under Constitution Act aT 610 1) ¢ | m 
» County Courts Act 5 3,687 |§ f om | apie 


ap if i  speeae al 
Total Pensions and | 2,661 | 264,150 202 9,945 2,863 | 274,095. 
Superannuation Al- ' 


lowances | 
Compensation and = Gra- | 66 9,058 43 7,073 109 16,131 

tuities | 
Subsidy to Police Super- ive 2,000 sit 45,000 eee 47,000 


annuation Fund 


Total Amount Paid... ... | 275,208 Por 62,018 an | 337,226 


In 1902-3 the payments out of the Police Superannuation 
Fund were as follow:—364 pensions, amounting to £43,253, 
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and 23 gratuities, amounting to £12,395. The Police Super- 
anhuation Fund is maintained by the annual income arising 
from the balance of an investment in Government stock; by 
an annual subsidy of £2,000 from the consolidated revenue; by 
a moiety of the fines inflicted by the Courts of Petty Sessions; 
and, if necessary, by a deduction, not exceeding 2} per cent., 
from the pay of the members of the force, and a further grant 
in aid from the consolidated revenue. In the year 1902-8, 25 
pensions, amounting to £1,125, and £205 sick allowances were 
paid out of the Port Phillip Pilot Sick and Superannuation | 
Fund, towards which, however, the Government does not con- 
tribute. 


RAILWAY REVENUE. 


After deducting the net earnings of the Department of Losson 
Railways from the amount of interest and expense of loans, roe 
a correct idea of its financial condition is obtained. This has 18-9 to 
been done in the table which follows, and from the figures ~~ 
supplied by the Railway Department the actual annual loss to 
the State in the last five years is shown; the loss in 1902-3 
being much greater than in any of the years under review, and 
due, as has been before pointed out, to the extreme severity 
of the last season, when the yield of wheat alone was only 
2,569,364 bushels, the lowest returned since 1864-5. No 
account is taken of the value of the work performed free of 
cost for other Government departments, which is estimated 
at £20,000 in each of the first 2 years, £31,000 in 1900-1, £84,000 
in 1901-2, and £61,161 in 1902-3. 


Raruway Dericir: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


ee 1898-9. 1899-1900, 1900-1. ; 1901-2. 1902-3. 
| £ £ £ | € | £ 
Gross Receipts ... | 2,873,729 | 3,025,162 | 3,837,797 | 3,867,843 | 3,046,858 
Working Expenses... | 1,716,441 | 1,807,301 1,984,796 2,072,374 1,938,580 
Pensions, Gratuities, &. 81,284 95,239 90,443 93,744 93,507 
Net Receipts ... | 1,076,004 | 1,122,622 | 1,262,558 1,201,725 | 1,014,771 
Interest on Cost of Con- | 1,472,090 | 1,480,448 | 1,464,809 1,492,605 1,473,532 
struction 
Deficit ios 396,086 307,826 202,251 | 290,970 458,761 
i 


As compared with the two preceding years, this table 
shows a decrease both in receipts and in working expenses, 
There is only a slight variation—a deerease of £19,163—in the 
last year, under the heading Interest on Construction. The 
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amount paid in pensions is about the same as in the preceding 
year. During the years under review an increase is shown 
in the revenue amounting to £173,129, and in the expenditure 
to £234,362 for working expenses and pensions, and to £1,442 
for interest, the deficit in 1902-3 being £62,675 greater than 
that of 1898-9, 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION. 


Expenditure The expenditure during 1902-3 on State education 

oe eaeicn. AMOunted to £738,997, portion of which, however (£21,030) was 
for the Melbourne University and for technical schools. Pen- 
sions, gratuities, etc., are also included, but this expenditure 
may be considered as more appropriately belonging to the 
education of a past generation rather than as a portion of the 
cost of instruction of the children of the present day. The 
expenditure in detail for the five years 1898-9 to 1902-3, ex- 
tracted from the report of the Education Department, is as 
follows :-— 


EXPENDITURE on Epucation: Rerurn For Five Years. 


Expenditure on— 1898-9, 1899-1900. 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3. 
£ £ | £ £ &. 
Instruction — -+. | 487,592 | 517,714 | 546,009 | 565,981 | 552,838 
Training .., we bis ais 2,242 4,516 4,701 4,555 
Administration Aa tee 81,024 | 34,218 39,865 41,977 39,148 
Technical Schools... | 20,930 | 24,740 | 26,225 | 22.958 | 16,480 
Melbourne University tee 5,250 5,250 5,750 6,000 4,600 
Pensions, Compensation, and| 77,993 | 7 5,785 | 75,166 | 76,352 | 77,341 
Gratuities 
Miscellaneous ae iia 120 144 | 22 338 4,716 
Total (exclusive of Buildings) | 622,909 | 660,093 697,553 | 718,257 | 699,628 
Buildings— 
Expended by the Public Works 
Department :—- 
From Loans ... ne 1,089 | 13,940 4,758 | 35,197 | 10,734 
» Annual Votes ©... 20,919 25,756 24,144 39,231 20,886. 
By Boards of Advice ... 2,202 2,077 3,293 3,398 8,901 
Rents Nes sa 2,186 2,912 3,845 4,119 3,848 
Total Os --- | 649,305 | 704,778 | 738,593 | 800,202 | 738,997 


A considerable annual increase in the expenditure will be 
noticed during each of the four years, 1898-9 to 1901-2, but a 
decrease to the extent of £61,205 for 1902-3. The decreases 
are under—Instruction, £13,093; Training, £146; Administra- 
tion, £2,829; Technical Schools, £6,528; Melbourne University, 
£1,400; and Buildings, £42,576. The increases were in Pen. 
sions, ete., £989; and Miscellaneous, £4,378. Since the incep- 
tion of the system of free, compulsory, and secular education 
in 1872, up to the 30th June, 1903, the expenditure on public 


\ 
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instruction has amounted to £20,481,577, of which £15,157,102 
has been spent on instruction, £1,138,683 on administration, 
£150,237 on training teachers, £1,574,167 on miscellaneous 
items, principally pensions, technical schools, and the Mel- 
bourne University (excluding the annual fixed grant of £9,000 
to that institution), £2,411,388 on buildings, of which £1,129,226 
was paid out of loans, and £1,282,162 from revenue. For 
particulars of the progress of State instruction since its 
inception, see Part Social Condition, ante. 


The foregoing statement deals with public instruction 
generally, and includes some items of expenditure on secondary 
and technical education; but in the following statement par- 
ticulars are given of primary State school education only, 
—that is, the cost to the State of the “free, compulsory, and 
secular” system, the subjects of which are set out in the 
Schedule of Act No. 1777, as follow:—Reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar, geography, history, drill, singing, drawing, 
elementary science, manual training, and, where practicable, 
gymnastics and swimming; also, for children over nine years 
of age, lessons in health and temperance from standard works; 


and, for girls, sewing, needlework, cookery, and domestic | 


economy :— 


EXxpenDiITtuRE on Primary Epucarion: Return ror Five Years. 


Items. 1898-9. 1899-00. 1900-01. 1901-02. 1902-3. 
| fests oo | 
Instruction :— £ £ £ £ £ 
Teachers’ Salaries ies 446,340 | 472,704 | 496,336 | 511,846 | 499,559 
Singing, Drawing, Drill, Gymnas- oh 1,211 2,497 4,681 5,955 


ties, Kindergarten, Cookery, 
and Manual Training 
Teachers’ Travelling Expenses ... 1,789 1,488 1,803 2,060 2,540 
Conveyance of Children to Schools 1,978 2,872 2,063 2,386 2,536 
Books, Stores, Cadets, Kinder- 5,630 | 7,350 9,479 9,140 | 10,034 
garten, Manual Training, and i 
Cookery Expenses 


Cleaning, Stationery, Fuel, &e.... | 30,178 | 30,863 | 31,039 | 31,459 | 31,532 
Teaching Night Schools By 232 306 615 804 682 
Traming —... ve ave 2,242 4,516 4,701 4,555 

Total Instruction ... |486,147 | 518,486 | 548,348 | 567,077 | 557,393 

Administration :— 

Office and Inspectors .., ... | 26,814 | 29,380 | 31,257 | 31,285 | 29,156 
Truant Officers es | 3,842 | 3,655) 6,793 | 7,569 6,046 
Stores, Cleaning, &e. ... = 868 1,183 1,814 8,173 | *3,946 
Buildings... . | 26,396 |- 44,685 | 36,040 | 81,946 | 39,369 


Retiring Allowances, ‘Compensa- 77,993 | 75,785 | 73,166 | 76,352 | 77,535 
tion, and Gratuities 


Total Expenditure ... | 621,560 | 673,174 | 699,418 | 767,352 | 718,445 
, | \ 


* Including Postage and Telegrams, £2,186. 


Expenditure . 
on primary 
education, | 

| 

| 
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Out of the total decrease (£61,205) which has taken place 
in the expenditure on Education during the past year, £53,907 
has been effected on items comprising primary instruction. 
This has occurred in the items Teachers’ Salaries and Build- 
ings. Slight increases are shown in the expenditure on Sing- 
ing, ete., Teachers’ Travelling Allowances, Conveyance of 
Children to Schools, Books, Stores, etc., Cleaning, Stationery, 
Fuel, and Pensions. 


The following return shows the cost per head of primary 
instruction, including salaries and allowances paid to teachers, 
travelling expenses, stores, maintenance of schools, stationery, 
fuel, books and school requisites, office administration, inspec- 
tion, buildings, and retiring allowances, computed on the num- 
ber of children in daily average attendance throughout the 
year :—~ 


Cost or Primary Insrrucrion in Victorta: RETURN FoR 
‘Frvn Years. 


i Per Head of Scholars 

Cost to he State. Scholars in Average Attendance. 

— Tneludi Exclud Average Includ Exclud 

[ i : udi -Excludin 
Buildings. | Buildings, | Attendance. | pygutiog Buildings. 
£ £ £ os. d. £s. a. 
1898-9 ... ... | 621,560 595,164 141,740 47 8 4 4 0 
1899-00... ..| 673,174 | 628,489 | 145,868 | 412 4 | 4 6 2 
1900-01... tee 699,418 663,378 | 147,818 414 8 49 9 
1901-2 ... mat 767,352 685,406 150,989 5 1 8 4 10 10 
1902-3 ... dai 718,445 674,076 150,268 41411 4 9 8 


On the whole the cost for 1902-3 is well below that of the 
preceding year, the column which includes buildings showing 
a decrease of 6s. 9d. per head. It is somewhat difficult to institute 
a fair comparison of the cost of primary instruction with other 
States, inasmuch as there are different elements which go to 
make up the item primary instruction ; for instance, in Vic- 
toria, contributions by parents are in every instance paid to 
the teachers, principally tor imparting instruction in extra 
subjects, whereas in New South Wales these fees are paid for 
instruction in primary subjects, and placed to the credit of 
the general revenue. Again, in some States the buildings are 
under the control of the Public: Works Department, and in 
others, under the control of the Education Department.. So 
far, however, as it has been possible to collect figures making 
a fair comparison, the information is included in the following 
table, the Victorian figures being for 1902-3, those ‘for the 
other States a year earlier:-— 
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Cost per ScnHotar or Primary InstRucTiON EXCLUDING 


BuiILDINGs 
£os. d. £54. 
Victoria . sai 49 8 Western Australia nel 518 1 
New South Wales ot 416 1 Tasmania ah wee 4. 210 
Queensland 4 ns 311 9 New Zealand ... se2 3.9 4 
South Australia 3 810 


SUBSIDIES, GRANTS, AND ENDOWMENTS. 


The following is a statement of all grants and endow- subsidies, 
ments, and expenditure in aid of various services, institutions, 2% 


endow- 
and societies, from 1898-9 to 1902-3:— ments, etc: 
_ | 1898-9. | 1899-1900.; 1900-1. | 1901-2. | 1902-3, 
£ | &£ £ £ £ 
Grants to Agriculture, &e. ... | 56,403 | 106,478 | 123,858 | 142,418] 82,978 
Mining ... | 20,917.| 23,399 | 24,900 | 15,992] 11,866 
Subsidy to Municipalities ... | 100,000 | 100,000 | 160,000 | 100,000! 50,000 


Educational Grants, §e.— 


Melbourne University—Endow- 9,000 9,000 9,000 9,000} 9,000 
ment under Act 
Melbourne University—Addi- 3,250 3,250 6,250 6,000) 4,500 
tional Endowment voted 


College of Pharmacy . 500 500 | . 500 500 250 
Technological Schools—Mainten- 14,500 | 16,350 ; 17,9382 | 18,476) 16,145 
ance, &c. I : | 
Working Men’s College—Work-} 6,000 — me ve] 
shops : ; 


Public Libraries, &c. (including | 19,870 | 
Melbourne Public Library) 


| 
24,767 | 26,660 | 27,065) 20,828 


H 


Royal Society ti 100 | 100 100 100; 50 
Royal Geographical Society ee ee [eee 75 
Victorian Artists’ Society 100 | 100 150 loo; 
Fine Art Galleries—Ballarat, 500 500 500 500 250 


Bendigo, &c. | 
Zoological and Acclimatisation 3,100 3,600 3,500 3,500) 3,000 
Society, &e. 


Parks and Gardens (including | 13,963 | 14,383 ; 14,867 | 15,175| 12,295 
Melbourne Botanical Gardens) 


Charitable Institutions ... | 186,483 ] 116,026 , 115,979 | 114,459] 98,384 
Instructor of the Blind at 170 170 | 170 170! 164 
Animals Protection Society 50 50 50 50} 50 
Miscellaneous Grants and Sub- 
sidies— H 
Exhibitions ... 9,296 4,302 500 1,000 whe 
Exhibition Trustees, Hxpenses of | 22491) 2.749 1,230) 1,250 300 
Fire Brigades ice wa. | 14,423 | 14,766 | 15,941 | 16,215) 16,262 
Mint Subsidy 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000] 20,000 
Village Settlements and Labor 5,898 4,000 3,987 2,993: 3,519 
Colonies 
Carriage of Water—to reimburse 102 ant 5,036 | 11,026: 2,919 
Railway Department for 
Relief on account of Bush Fires, 221 vj. 1,250 3,295 495. 
Cyclones, Drought, &e. b 
Relief of the Unemployed 700} 1,082; 906) 1,161) 907 


Savings Banks Commissioners— | 13,736 | 10,841 | 11,178 | 12,685) 13,663 
Extra Working Expenses : 


__ Total s ... 1451,531 | 476,413 | 503,964 | 523,205 | 367,825 


London 
loans. 
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In 1901-2, the amount expended was £523,205; in 1902-3, 
it was £367,825, a reduction of £155,380. Large reductions 
appear under all the items, with the exception of University 
Endowment, Animals Protection Society, and Mint Subsidy, 
which are the same as in the previous year, and the items Vil- 
lage Settlements, Fire Brigades, and Savings Banks Commis- 
sioners, where increases are shown. The most noticeable 
reductions are:—Grants to Agriculture, by nearly £60,000; 
Subsidies to Municipalities, £50,000; Charities, over £16,000; 
Public Libraries, over £6,000; and Parks and Gardens, nearly 
£3,000. The amounts under some of the minor heads have 
altogether disappeared. 


LOANS FLOATED IN LONDON. 


The total amount of loans raised in London at varying 
rates of interest was £62,075,200, after conversion operations. 
The amount paid off by means of new loans was £16,416,629, 
and by means of payment derived from revenue, £566,100; 
leaving a balance due on 30th June, 1903, £45,092,471, consist- 
ing of debentures amounting to £6,584,000, and inscribed stock 
£38,508,471. -The following statement gives particulars re- 
specting the various loans now forming part of the public 
debt, which were raised in London since 1859, together with 
the average prices obtained after deducting flotation expenses 
as well as accrued interest, and the rates of interest to which 
such prices are equivalent :— 


Loans Frioarep rn Lonpon, 1859 ro 1908. 


Debentures o Stack A sengs Pog Oninned per 
Wii SE a | ne aed 
en ate o' 
Raised.| Currency. Rate Ea — Interest 
i ae of Ex Accrued ane per 
eid woat Amount Sold. Inter- Interest. pe eg £100 Net. 
Due. | Years. | " Proceeds.) 
| € i Per : al, 
| Debentures. | cent. | £ s. a. £68. a/2£ 8 a 
1859 1883 | 24 1,000,000 6 105 1112 / 103 18 11$|514 0 
» |» » | _ 750,000 6 107 17 74 | 10614 7415 910 
rege 1884, paige Paros 6 | 104 17 10} | 108 14 102 | 5 14 1 
1861 1885 24 | .1,000,000 6 103 1 64; 10118 64/517 O 
lA esr eal eran are ate 
J ; a z 
1869 1894 » | 588,600 5 98 4 23 97 1 22);5 4 3 
1870 | 3 24 | 1,518,400 5 100 17 63 9914 64/5 0 5 
1874 1899 25 | 1,500,000 4 90 2 7 8819 7 |415 5 
1876; 1901 |! 5 éoo'o00¢| + | 9416 108] 9818 112) 4 8 1 
1878 1904 | 26. 457,000 4 ote vo aa 
1879 55 25 | 3,000,000 4h 97:17 53) 9619 231414 0 
“1880 | » 24 + 2,000,000 43 103 3 81102 511 4 611 
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Loans Froatep 1x Lonpon, 1859 ro 1903—Continued. 
eee ae ; eee 5 
e A Price Obtained 
Debentures or Stock, £100 Debentures Gn Bona 
sh 7 Actual 
When Rate of 
Raised. Currency. Rate Ex Interest Interest 
d per 
Amount Sold. oes bas Area Hixpontee: i £100 Net. 
When | No. of est. (Net 
Due. | Years. 1 Proceeds.) 
| - Porte eens 
£ P 
Stock. ceiit £s d. £sd £s. da 
1883 1907 33 4,000,000 4 98 16 i | 9713 74)4 3 0 
5 1908 iss 2,000,000 4 9714 14} 9610113) 4 4°6 
2,636,600 } a 
1884} 1913] 29 Eee 4 | 98 5 7 | 97 2 8/4 3 3 
§ 3,180,620 1 
1885 | 1919) 34 | f Bi9ss0 | 4 9818 6} | 9715 9b 14 2 5 
1886 1920 a5 1,500,000 4 105 12 34/104 9 O 3815 5 
1887 ” 33 3,000,000 4 102 5 62/101 2 9 3818 9 
1888 7 32 1,500,000 4 108 1 13 | 10618 02/312 9 
1889 1923 34 3,000,000 3 102 1410 | 101 11113 }3 8 5 
1890 os 33 4,000,000 33 | 100 2 4 9819 6 |311 1 
‘s 850,000 : 
1891 | 1921-6] 30-5 Beene 33 96 3 7 95 010 |315 6 
1892 36 29-34 2,000,000 34 9113 7 9010 8 4 1 5 
1893 |1911-26} 17-32) 2,107,000 4 94 7 5 93 4 8 |411 7 
1899 {1929-49} 30-50) 1,600,000 3 94 7 21 938 42:38 47 8 
1901 |1929-49| 28-48} 3,000,000 3 92.2 1 89 14 5 | 3 1110 
1902 |1929-49] 27-47! 1,000,000 3 95 16 63; 938 8 82/3 7 6 
Treasury 
Bonds. 
1892 | 1893 1 1,000,000 43 99 311 99 15 }5 00 
1898 | 1901 | 1-8 500,000 3¢ 1100 0 0 |} 100 0 0 1315 0 
Total 61,121,000 
Paid off ... 16,028,529 
Outstanding 45,092,471 


The figures in the last column represent the rate of 
interest payable by the State for the actual amount of money 
which was realized after the deduction of all expenses which 
had been incurred in connection with the flotation. The 
column, Amount Sold, includes £957,000 for conversion loans. 


The nominal rate of interest has varied from 6 per cent. 
for earlier loans to 8 per cent. for those of later date, and 
the actual rate obtained by investors varied from 6 per cent. 
in 1866 to 3% per cent. in 1899 and 1902. The first six loans 
raised were obtained at about 53 per cent., but the credit of 
the State would appear to have gradually improved after 1866, 
and money was obtained four years later at 5 per cent. In 
1883 it was obtained at 4 1-5 per cent., in 1885 at 44, in 1888 at 
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38, and in 1889 at less than 34 per cent. In 1891 there was 
a reaction, when the money obtained cost 3} per cent., and 
the rate was still increased to over 43 in 1893, while 5 per 
cent. was paid on short-dated Treasury bonds obtained in 1892. 
Later loans show a marked improvement, as in 1899 the actual 
rate of interest was less than 3% per cent., this being the 
lowest rate of those loans which were raised in London, 
while for the two Jater loans, one of which was floated in 
1901, the money was obtained at slightly over 33 per cent., and 
the other in 1902, at 88 per cent. 


LOANS FLOATED IN MELBOURNE. 

Metbourne The total amount of loans floated in Melbourne after con- 

gone version operations was £9,190,465. Of this amount, £1,841,159 
was redeemed by loans, and £1,348,877 by revenue, leaving 
due a balance of £6,004,429 on 30th June, 1903, consisting of 
debentures, £2,107,495; inscribed stock, £3,196,934; and Trea- 
sury bonds, £700,000. In addition, there is a sum of £1,000 
overdue for debentures of the late Melbourne and Hobson’s 
Bay Railway Company not yet presented for payment. The 
outstanding balance of loans floated in Melbourne amounted 
to £3,451,088 on 30th June, 1898, but during the last five years 
the local debt has been increased by over 24 millions sterling. 
The following is a statement of these loans, exclusive of Mel- 
bourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway debentures, showing the 
amounts originally raised, the amounts converted or paid off, 
and the amounts outstanding on 30th June, 1903:— 


Loans Rarsep 1n MELBOURNE. 


Authorization. Loans as originally raised. Amounts. 
Loans 
Ses aes _ Outstanding 
Act Y Rate of | when a | A " Cony ented : Paid off | goth June 
, | é . i aeat u 
No. | ear. | Interest. hen due | moun a Drei | ‘aid oO: | 1908. 
[Per cent. £ £ | £ | 
’ | Debentures. : 
18&28 | 1854)... 1855-75 735,000 ants 735,000 | 
40 | 1855 6 1857-72 299,100 fae 299,100 ! 
15 | 1856 | 6 1872-4 2,900 Per 2,900 
36 | 1857 6 1883-5-8 1,000,000 52,780 | 947,220 
150 | 1862 6 1889 300,000 23,900 | 276,100 
332 | 1868 | 5 1894 610,000 297,100 | 312,900 | 
371 | 1870 5 100,000 100,000 | ome 2s 
1296.) 1893 4 1913-23 746,795 ae | we | 746,795 
1440 | 1896 3 1912 | 63,000 f ae | 63,000 
1659 | 1900 3 1921-30 | 1,000,000 \ ! 1,000,000 
' 1753 | 1901 3 | 1923-32 | 297,700 i 297,700 
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Loans Ratsep 1x MretBournE—Continued. 


7 
- 2 { i 
Authorization. Loans as originally raised. | Amounts. ; 


| Loans 
3 rama ma \ (Outstanding 
\ i $ ] os ot i on 
C ted 
a Year. Peete When due. Amount. into Stock or | Paid off. Pena 
: ; ‘ Debentures. ° 
errs ie hes 3 . a et Ds, oe 
i 1 
'Per cent.! £ i £ £ ee 2 
i i : | | 
( | | Inscribed Stock. j 
428 | 1872; 4 1897 | 1,118,000 | | 
¢ 86,780) | 
439 | 1872 | 4, 3 1 181025 | 
741 ' 1882, 4 s 167,600 | ? | 
963 | 1887 4 . 130,000 | f 2859,618 
1015 | 1889; 4 +3 750,000 | 
1341 | 1893 4 5 150,000 | 
1369 : 1895 4 % 249,131 ; 
1468 | 1896 | 3 | 1917 2,290,482 - ae tee 2,290,482 
1552 ; 1898 3 >» 2.809 | oe wat 2,809 
1564 | 1898 | 3 53 500,000 pace 42,894 457,106 
1602 ) 
1749 § | 1898 | 3 > 206,285 a6 6,922 199,363 
1623 | 1899 | 3 3 247,174 | ets ee 247,174 
| | | Treasury Bonds. 
1574 | 1898 / 3% : 1901 500,000 | on i 500,000 2 
1800 | 1902 | % | 1907 700,000 a i ee 700,000 
Total de ... | 12,260,858 | 3,133,393 eee 6,004,429 


Nors.—Exclusive of £62,000, Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway debentures redeemed in 
Melbourne. 


Of the total loans raised in Victoria, £2,337,000, i-e.,. the 
total of those loans which were floated prior to 1863, was 
obtained at 6 per cent.; £710,000, or those floated from 1868 
to 1870, at 5 per cent.; £3,406,408, or those floated from 1872 
to 1895, at 4 per cent.; and £4,607,450, floated since 1895, at 
3 per cent. During 1898 and 1902 short-dated Treasury bonds, 
for £500,000 and £700,000 respectively were issued at 34 per 
cent. Of the total Melbourne loans outstanding on 30th June, 
1903, £746,795 is bearing interest at 4 per cent., £700,000 at 
33 per cent., and the balance, £4,557,634, at 3 per cent. 


REPAYMENT OF LOANS. 


The total debt on 30th June, 1903, exclusive of debentures 
for £1,000 overdue since 1897, was £51,096,900, and of this 
sum £8,691,495 was in the form of debentures; £38,508,471 of 
inscribed stock (London Register); £3,196,934 of funded stock 


Repayment 
of debt. 


(Melbourne Register); and £700,000 in the form of Treasury 


bonds. The following are the dates on whieh these loans are: 
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repayable, those repayable in Melbourne and London being 
also indicated :— 


Torat Dest, IntTEREST, AND Date oF REPAYMENT. 


i Amount Repayable. 
Under | Rate of | 
Act When Repayable. ; Interest 
No. |} Per Oey | aij tiene. | dw Loudon; Total. 
Debentures. | £ £ £ 
608 | 1st Jan., 1904 ... a 43 ; 5,000,000 | 5,000,000 
611 | 5 oe Maree ee eee | i 457,000 457,000 
1296 | 1st April, 1913-23 5 Ay 746,795 sa 746,795 
1440 5 1912-22 3 63,000 Fat 68,000 
-1659 | 1st Jan., 1921 .. 3 1,000,000} —... 1,000,000 
17538 | 7 1923-32 3 297,700 bx 297,700 
| i 
i Inseribed Stock One) | | 
717 | Ist July, 1907 . 4 4,000,000 | 4,000,000* 
739 | ist April, 1908 ... Geet 4 | ose 2,000,000 | 2,000,000* 
760 |. lst Oct., 1918 ... ee eee cae ey 4,000,000 | 4,000,000* 
805 35 1919) -5.5" ‘- 4 i ih 4,000,000 | 4,000,000 
845 9 1920 ... =, 4 ne 6,000,000 | 6,000,000: 
989 : 
ioaa » 1923... | BR a 7,000,000 | 7,000,000 
i217 f Ist Jan, 1921 t0 1926...) 8k ee 5,000,000 | 5,000,000 
1287 ” 1911-1926 en 4 i 2,107,000 | 2,107,000 
1560: | oe 1929-1949 wee 3 i 4,528,471 | 4,528,471 
1562 » 1929-1949 3 : 1,000,000 | 1,000,000 
Funded Stock (Melbourne). | 
1468 | 2,290,482 va 2,290,482 
1552 | | 2,809 ase 2,809 
1564 29th Sept., 1917 cae 3 { | 457,106 ase 457,106 
1602 { 199,363 Any 199,368 
1623 247,174 is 247,174 
Treasury Bonds. | 
1800 oe Bet al 33 \ 700,000 iat 700,000 
Total ad sai ise | 6,004,429 | 45,092,471 | 51,096,900 


The last of the 6 per cent. loans was paid off on the 
1st January, 1891, and the last of the 5 per cents. on the ist 
January, 1897. The only loan bearing a higher rate of 
interest than 4 per cent. is one of 5 millions at 44 per cent., 
and this became due and was redeemed on 1st January, 1904. 
The loans at the higher rates of interest which have already 
been redeemed, were replaced by others obtained at lower 
rates, and by this means a considerable sabe in interest 


* Debentures convertible into inscribed stock at option‘a of holders. The amount so converted to 
30th June, 1903, was £8,873,000. 
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has been effected. The last two loans which fell due were 
one for 14 millions in 1899, and the other for 3 millions in 
1901. Both were 4 per cent. debentures, and they were re- 
deemed by the proceeds of £4,600,000 stock raised in London 
at 3 per cent., the transaction effecting an annual saving of 
£42,000 in the amount of interest payable. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH LOANS WERE RAISED. 


The aggregate amount of the loans raised to 30th June, 
1903, exclusive of temporary Treasury bonds in aid of revenue, 
was £71,265,665; but a total of £20,167,765 (exclusive of 
£2,089,613 conversion loans) having been repaid, viz., £1,909,977 
out of the general revenue, and £18,257,788 out of the pro- 
ceeds of redemption loans, the balance on 30th June, 1903, 
was reduced to £51,097,900. The purpose for which the 
amount outstanding was borrowed and the annual interest 
payable thereon, are as follow:— 


Purposes FOR WHICH LOANS WERE RAISED. 


Amount of Loans 
Public Borrowings Contracted for— erie won pars al 
Ee 7 ae 
Revenve-Yrutpineg Works. 

Railways ... . 38,903,114 1,468,109 
Tramways, Country... 200,000 7,750 
Water Supply and Irrigation— Melbourne 2,082,337 77,741 
Country 5,736,478 204,496 

Harbors and Docks ... ia re 275,554 11,022 
Graving Dock ; 354,820 13,155 
Agriculture — Advances to Beet Sugar ‘Company 63,000 1,890 
Agriculture—Wineries, &e. ... 58,216 1,760 
Purchase of Land for Closer Settlement 199,363 5,981 
Development of Mining a 126,022 3,894 
Total Revenue Yielding Works 47,998,904: 1,795,798 

Orner Works oF A PERMANENT CHARACTER. 

Parliament Houses ... 246,453 10,305 
Law Courts 364,715 13,516 
Public Offices 165,583 6,098 
Defence Works nd 151,467 5,044 
‘State School Buildings 1,226,732 42,897 
Other 944,046 30,856 
Total other Permanent Works 3,098,996 108,716 

Net Borrowings 51,097,900 1,904,514 


Purposes 
for which 
loans where 
incurred. 
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The loans outstanding on the 30th June, 1903, include 
sums not yet expended, amounting in the aggregate to 
£263,331, of which £206,751 has been borrowed for railways, 
£18,402 for country water supply, and the balance (£38,178) for 
different other services. Of the total sum borrowed, 94 per 
cent. has been devoted to revenue-yielding works, namely, rail- 
ways, water supply, and country trams, etc. 


Including money borrowed for temporary purposes 
(£350,000) in aid of revenue, the total debt on the 30th June, - 
1903, is £51;447,900, upon which the amount of interest and 
expenses (paid in 1902-3) was £1,907,656, or an average of 3°71 
per cent. on the total debt. The amount of interest and 
expenses paid was fully earned by £33,873,683, the amount of — 
such interest and expenses being £1,256,015. This leaves 
£17,574,217, all the interest and expenses upon which, £651,641, 
has to be met by charge upon the general revenue. In 
addition, a sum of £2,391,663 has been advanced from the trust 
funds, upon which the interest is £50,225, or 2-10 per cent. 
The total interest which has to be met from general revenue 
is thus £701,866, equal to 3°51 per cent., or 11s. 7d. per head 
of population on a debt of £19,965,880, and this amount repre- 
sents the real burden on 30th June, 1903. It is, however, 
worthy of notice that £3,098,996 of the indebtedness has been 
expended in the erection of Parliament House, public offices, 
and school buildings throughout the State, defence, and other 
works of a necessary and permanent character, and if these 
are not directly reproductive in character, yet they save the 
State in rent charges and otherwise. A sum of £2,741,663 has 
been expended on works in anticipation of revenue and ‘to 
meet revenue, deficiencies, etc., and the balance of the real 
debt, £14,125,221, has been expended on railways, water con- 
servation, country trams, development of the agricultural and 
mining resources of the State, the graving dock, and on other 
revenue-producing works, which do not at the present time 
earn sufficient to cover working expenses and interest on the 
money expended in their construction, and will not do so until 
the population of the State has materially increased. 


In addition to the ordinary expenditure from revenue, 
certain sums are annually disbursed for various purposes 
from amounts raised by means of loans. The following table 
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shows the details of such expenditure in each of the last five 


years :— 
Loay Exrrenpirvure: Rerurn ror Five Years. 
Works. 1898-9. | 1899-1900. 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3, 
i =< 
£ £ £ | ¢£ £ 
Railways... | 451,087 | 595,543 | 490,857 | 467,987 | 354,916 
Water Supply «+ | 100,077 144,149 138,233 88,902 | 115,405 
Defences... o 34,827 229 | 4,080 11,859. “oe 
Schools— i 
Primary on 1,088 13,745 4,618 | 34,334 | 12,039 
Technical yes 4,882 6,892 99 sae ne 
Beet. Sugar Company 22,000 | ace i vee is 
Wineries... i 5,094 12,063 15,480 17,895 6,352 
Closer Settlement, Pur- oe 68,985 85,040 55,462 1,189 
chase of Estates 
Bush Fires—Advances 17,302 pet 2,366 332 
to Farmers } 
Mining Development... via 41,294 25,932 32,448 23,895 
Pilots — Advance for us 23,000 am wea 5 ies 
Steam Service 
Sundry Public Works 75,786 104,989 165,560 | 175,083 215,607 
Total ... «+ | 712,098 | 1,005,889 932,265 884,275 729,408 
8s. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Per Head of Popu- 12 0 16 11 15 7 48 , #1221 
lation 
It will be seen that during the last five years the loan 
expenditure averaged £852,785 yearly, whereas during the pre- 
ceding six years the average was £362,921, and during the 
ten years ended 30th June, 1892, it was £2,300,000 yearly. 
During the last five years the loan expenditure of Victoria 
and New South Wales was as follows:— 
Tota] Last Five Years. Annual Average. 
Victoria Ae or £4,268,925 a £852.785 
New South Wales bad 16,426,085 aes 3,285,217 
During each of the last two years the loan expenditure in 
New South Wales was nearly five millions. 
LOANS AUTHORIZED BUT NOT RAISKD. 
The permanent loans authorized, but not raised, on the 
30th June, 1903, amounted to £2,199,640, which sum now repre- 


sents the unfloated balance of loans authorized in 1896, 1898, 
1899, 1901, 1902, and 1903. The following is a return of the 
amounts authorized, showing the purposes for which the 
original loans were intended, and the amounts raised up to 
June, 1903 :— 

" 


Expenditure 
from loans, 


Loans 
authorized 
but not 
raised. 
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Loans AutHorizep But nor Rarsep, 30TH Junen, 1908. 


| Under Loan Act— 
Purposes. F ; 62 Vict., i 7 
| ‘| 59 Vict., | 62 Vict., | No. 1602. 68 Vict., |1 Ed. VII., 1 Ed. VII.,} 1 Ed. VIZ, 
: No. 1440. ; No. 1552. |&1 Ed.VIL.,| No.1623. | No. 1753. i No. 1800. | No. 1816. 
| | No. 1749. 
£ | & £ £ £ £ £ 
Railways ... ea = ahs se 206,357 | 350,609 541,958), 
Irrigation Works, &c. : 100,000 | 100,000 257,989 
Beet Sugar Industry ... | 100,000 oes wt ee ivi 
Closer Settlement = is 400,000 i se 2s 100,000 
Redemption of Munici- x 1,116,608 oe eh bat a6 
| pal Debentures ; 
: Miscellaneous Nas a yy wad 193,643 | 49,391: 200,053 
| Ue ges oe 
Total ... | 100,000 j1,116,608] 400,000} 500,000} 500,000 ‘1,000,000! 100,000 
Amount raised to 30th.| 63,000 2,809} 206,285] 247,174| 297,700! 700,000] me 
June, 1903 j 
Balance not Floated ... 37,000 |1,113,799] 193,715) 252,826 202,300) 300,000/ 100,000 


In addition to the £51,097,900, the total amount of the 
outstanding funded loans of the State on the 30th June, 1903, 
these figures show that authority had been obtained from 
Parliament for a further borrowing to the extent of £2,199,640, 
and of this sum £134,973 is not apportioned to any service; 
£378,292 is for railway purposes, £305,801 for water supply, 
£193,715 for closer land settlement, £1,113,799 for the re- 
demption of municipal debentures, and £73,060 for other 
works. The rate of interest on the amount to be raised is 
3 per cent. on £1,799,640, and 34 per cent. on £400,000. 


SINKING FUNDS. 


Sinking On 30th June, 1903, the sinking funds were as follow:— 
oe Sinkine Funps 1n Austratian Srares, 380TH June, 1908. 


. 


Sinking Funds in Connection with— 
State. 
State Funded Municipal and Other 
Debts. Debts.* 
£ £ 
Victoria... he wee tae 313,295 | 698,194. 
New South Wales ... nee = 775,208 7 295,415 
Queensland bi es si ee j is 
South Australia a is age 117,338 | ie 
Western Australia ... che ie 655,069 59,953 
Tasmania ©... sed st ate 242,127 _ 89,410 
Australia. = bse 2,108,037 1,142,972 


* Figures for 1902. 


* 2 
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The following table shows for Victoria the various funds 
having balances to their credit on 30th June, 1903 :— 


Balance at Credit. 


Mallee Land Account... As Ne ie .. = £56,667 
Farms Settlement Fund ... fy ity tei oa 5,317 
Victorian Loans Redemption Fund ae as 109,267 

Victorian Government Consolidated Inscribed Stock Redemption 
Fund ‘ie ie B95 ae ne 130,452 
Municipalities Contribution-—Prince’s Bridge or fad 11,592 
Total... ia w. £318,295 


STATE DEBTS. 


The following is a statement of the total indebtedness plete le 
of the Australian States on 30th June, 1903:— ne 


FunpEp anp Unrunpip Depr or AUSTRALIAN Srates, 
30tH Jung, 1903. 


State Debts, | Municipal and Grand Total. 
1 Mig hehe 
ebts 
State. (exclusive of Per Head 
' Funded. Unfunded. | _ Loans from Amount. of 

Government), Population. 
£ £ £ £ £8. d. 
Victoria. .., | 51,097,900 | 2,741,663] 11,783,699 65,623,262) 54 6 5 
New South Wales .:./ 75,465,361 | 5,556,604, 2,882,140 | 88,904,105; 59 5 3 
Queensland | 88,318,627 | 2,712,620 685,967 | 41,717,214! 81 7 2 
South Australia .../ 26,754,420] 1,088,950 106,310 | 27,949,680! 7611 5 
Western Australia 15,627,298 ies 413,050 |. 16,040,848] 72 5 2 
Tasmania ihe 9,228,963 212,856 537,086 9,978,905 | 56 7 10 
Total .- | 216,492,569 |12,312,698 16,408,252 | 245,213,514) 62 17 4 


.The figures, £245,218,514, include loans raised by the 
Australian Governments, municipal bodies, corporations, 
and trusts, but exclude moneys advanced by the Governments 
to these bodies. The figures for Victoria also exclude the 
amount of the tramways trust loan, viz., £1,650,000, which 
is treated as a loan to a private company, for although the 
money has been borrowed by the trust, which is composed of 
representatives of municipalities, on the. security of municipal 
property, yet the interest is paid and a sinking fund provided 
by the tramway company, which renders the liability of the 
trust merely nominal; further, the property must be purchased 
by the municipalities when the trust’s lease has expired. 


The figures in the table show the full public indebtedness 
of the Commonwealth, including States, municipalities, and 
corporation debts, to the latest date at which comparison can 
be made. Victoria has the smallest amount per head, Tas- 
mania the next, and Queensland the largest. There are of 

F2 
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course private debts to a considerable extent and private 
investments by British capitalists; but there is no reliable 
information as to the amount of this class of indebtedness. 


. The State debts are those at the end of 1903, the municipal 
and corporation debts are for the year ended 1902, figures for 
1903 for other States than Victoria not being available. The 
complete figures for Victoria on the 30th June, 1903, appear 
in the following statement :—- 


Stare and Loca Drsts, 300m June, 1908. 


State Debts (Funded)— £ £ 
London Register a3 Es = .. 45,092,471 
Melbourne Register... te w. = 6,004,429 
State Debts (Unfunded) oe 2 a .. 2,741,668 
Overdue Debenture, late Melbourne and Hobson’s Bay 
Railway—unpresented ... or Ae ai 1,000 
Total State Debts cies ae es 53,839,563 
Municipal Debts... ih fs a 1. 8,986,077 
Harbor Trust Debts ted wee hs ean 2,000,000 
Fire Brigades Board - 43 Us si 130,000 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works... .. 6,090,000 
Total Debts of Municipalities and Corporations 12,156,077 
Total Debts we 65,995,640 


This sum (£65,995,640) is equal to a debt of £54 128. Td. 
per head of the population on 30th June, 1903. 


Funded | The following is a summary of the funded debts of the 
debts 0! 


ieee ian Australian States and New Zealand on the 30th June, 1903, 
putea at their proportion to population, and the total and average 
Zend, interest payable. The amounts are exclusive of Treasury 


1908. bonds or bills issued for revenue purposes :-— 


Funpvep Depr or AUSTRALIAN Staves AND New ZuEaLany, 
30tH Jung, 1903. 


Funded Debt. | Interest Payable. 
i a ee 
State. | 
Amount. Deter: Amount. ie eee 

. £ £ os. d. £ . 

Victoria Kes ... | 51,097,900 | 42 5 11 1,904,514: 2-73 
New South Wales . | 75,465,361 53 6 1 2,679,622 3°55 
Queensland bes .. | 88,318,627 74.14. 7 1,421,080 371 
South Australia .. | 26,754,420 | 73° 5 11 1,004,177 3-75 
Western Australia bch 15,627,298 | 70 711 528,608 3:38 
Tasmania on Hist 9,228,963 | 52 8 1 338,230 3°66 
Total Australia .. | 216,492,569 ; 5510 1 7,876,231 3°64, 
New. Zealand ee a. | 55,899,019 68 5 4 2,075,063 371 
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South Australia and Victoria pay the highest average 
rate of interest on their loans, the reason being, not that their 
securities are considered of less value, but that a larger pro- 
portion of their loans was raised when the rates of interest 
were high. 


VALUATION OF STATES’ DEBTS, 


In view of the possible transference of the States’ debts to 
the Federal Government, it will be of interest to ascertain the 


present value of each State’s indebtedness so far as funded » 


stock is concerned. A mere statement of the various loans 
is not necessarily an indication of their actual value. 
Although a loan may be raised at above the market rate of 
interest and realize a premium, which when considered in con- 
junction with the term of the loan reduces the nominal rate 
to something approaching the current rate at par, the value 
of the loan at any time of its currency has a greater value than 
the nominal amount. To illustrate this: Suppose a loan of a 
million has a term of 20 years to run, upon which interest at 
the rate 4 per cent per annum is paid, and assuming, as is 
probably the case, the market rate of interest is 34 per cent. 
What is the value of the loan? Clearly, the present value of 
the principal (£1,000,000) due 20 years hence, together with the 
present value of an annuity of the amount of the interest 
(£40,000) for 20 years. The value of the former is £502,566, 
and that of the latter £568,496, and the total value of the loan 
£1,071,062. If the loan carry only 3 per cent. interest with the 
same currency, the value is £928,938. 


Each debt of each State of the Commonwealth has thus 
been separately valued upon a 34 per cent. basis, and as from 
the ist January, 1905—the presumption being that all debts 
due up to and inclusive of that date will be paid by the States 
indebted. To this extent the amounts shown in the next table 
are deficient as compared with those shown in preceding 
tables, but it affords an idea of the comparative values of the 
nominal debt and its present worth on a 34 per cent. basis. 
Full particulars are not available to effect the complete vaiu- 
ation. The resuits are set forth in the following table:— 


Valuation of 


debts on 
33 per cent, 
Asis. 


Cost of 
periodic 
conver 
sions. 
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Vaxivuation or State Funpep Depts. | 


Value of— 
Funded Debt. : 
State. Nominal : * FPotal. 
Amount. Principal. Interest. | 
£ £ £ | & 
Victoria ss “1... | 51,086,378 | 29,283,964 | 21,587,140 | 50,871,104 
New South Wales ... | 68,992,960 | 38,834,208 | 30,003,602 | 68,837,810 
Queensland ace .. | 88,318,627 | 19,720,491 | 19,105,742 | 38,826,233 
South Australia . ... | 25,881,980 | 14,229,962 | 11,799,340 | 26,029,302 
Western Australia ... | 14,910,810 7,125,862 | 7,810,679 | 14,486,541 
Tasmania ioe siee 9,036,129 4,725,981 | 4,463,771 | 9,189,752 
Commonwealth ... | 208,126,884 | 118,920,468 | 94,270,274 | 208,190,742 


It will be seen that the actual value of the whole of the 
States’ debts differs but slightly from the nominal amount. 
This is due to the fact that the mean rate of interest is nearly 
34 per cent. It is also noticeable that the actual values of the 
Victorian, New South Wales, and Western Australian loans. 
are less than the nominal values, whilst the actual values of 
the Queensland, South Australian, and Tasmanian loans are 
greater. In each of the first series of States the mean rate of 
interest payable upon the loans—after attaching due weight: 
to the currencies of the loans—is less than 34 per cent., whilst: 
in the latter it must be more. It is necessary to mention, how- 
ever, that the above valuations have been made upon the 
assumption that interest is payable annually—not as is the 
case every six months, 


The whole of this debt is practically in terminable stock—- 
the average currency of these loans being probably about 35 
years. The average rate of expenses in floating or converting 
the Victorian loans is about 1} per cent., which it is presumed: 
does not differ essentially from those of the other States. 
As these debts necessitate renewal, during this period of 35. 
years, it is obvious that at the end of the period the expenses. 
involved in the conversions of the debts of the Commonwealth 
would be approximately £2,600,000. Assuming an equal dis- 
tribution throughout the period, the annual expense is £74,000 
——a rather large amount for the comparatively small popula- 
tion of Australia. In any scheme for the transference and 
consolidation of the present State debts, it might be advisable 
to take into consideration the conversion of the present into 
interminable stock in order to avoid the expenses in connec- 
tion with the present system of periodic conversions. 
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FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


A statement of the ordinary revenue and expenditure Federal, 
and also of the loan expenditure of the Federal and the State ae local 
Governments and of municipal and local bodies during the revenue 
last five years will be found in the following table. From the penditure. 
totals of revenue and expenditure, the amounts granted by 


one body to another have been deducted :— 


FreperaL, State, anp Locan REvENUE AND EXPENDITURE: 
Return ror Frve YEars. 


— | 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


Revenue. | £ £ £ £ £ 
Government—Federal | ~ es 1,536,810 | 2,976,500 | 3,127,121 
Pr State... | 7,277,395 | 7, 344 ,495 | 6,425,269 | 4,987,757 | 4,767,168 


Municipalities ... | 1,027,926 | 1,036,497 | 1,105,262 | 1,201,280 | 1,180,453 
Melbourne. Harbour 126,946 143,362 151,383 155,513 177,233 
Trust 


Melbourne and Metro- 236,100 269,213 292,793 315,054 362,450 
politan Board of 
Works t 

Fire Brigades Boards 16,818 18,516 19,529 20,278 21,639 


Total ... | 8,685,185 | 8,812,083 | 9,531,046 | 9,656,332 | 9,636,064 


Ordinary Expenditure. 
Government—Federal os - 1,509,766 | 2,977,744 | 3,124,280 
55 State... | 6,995,157 | 7,176,776 | 6,385,950 | 5,888,797 | 4,572,509 
Municipalities exe 976,679 | 1,067,038 | 1,151,282} 1,196,422] 1,099,620 
Melbourne Harbour 135,607 148,612 158,007 162,603 150,174 
Trust 


Melbourne and Metro- 306,002 337,079 366,936 373,571 398,879 
politan Board of | 
Works 

Fire Brigades Boards 18,253 20,124 19,429 17,887 20,455 


Total ... | 8,481,698 | 8,749,629 | 9,591,370 | 10,117,024 | 9,365,917 


Loan Se daa 
Government st 712,093 | 1,005,889 932,265 884,275 729,403 
Municipal .. 58,289 61,600 254,098 135,2514 132,044 


Melbourne and Metro- 453,356 308,785 616,676 346,884 358,387 
politan Board of 


Works 
Fire Brigades Boards 1,583 1,609 
Total ... | 1,225,271 | 1,377,888! 1,803,039} 1,366,410 1,219,834 
Hxpenditure—Grand | 9,656,969 | 10,127,512 11,394,409 | 11,483,434 | 10,585,751 
Total. — : 
Per Head of Popula- 
tion— £34 /£ 8 ad] £ 8s. d.| £8. d|£ 5. a. 
Revenue .. | 7 610 7 8 2! 719 83| 719 9) 71910 
Ordinary Expendi-| 7 2.6| 7 7 1] 8 0 8] 8 7 5) 715 5 
ture —_—— 
Loan Expenditure | 109! 1 3 2! 110 1112 7/1-03 


Municipal 
ties 


Population 
and dwel- 
lings in 
municipali- 
ties, 1901. 
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The total revenue of the Federal and State Governments, 
the Municipalities and Corporations, remains practically the 
same as in the previous year—a little over nine and a half 
millions. The ordinary expenditure, however, shows that a 
considerable reduction has been made in the twelve months, 
the amount being reduced by £751,107, and this has occurred 
entirely in the State expenditure. The loan expenditure de- 
creased by £146,576. The revenue per head in 1902 was 
£7 19s. 94., and in 1903, £7 19s. 10d. The ordinary expenditure 
was £8 7s. 5d. and £7 15s. 5d. in those years; and the loan 
expenditure was £1 2s. 7d. and £1 0s. 3d. respectively. 


MUNICIPAL STATISTICS. 
Loca Finance. 

The following is a summary of the population, number 
of ratepayers, estimated number of dwellings (inhabited and 
uninhabited), total and annual value of rateable property, and 
annual revenue of cities, towns, boroughs, and shires in each 
of five years ended 1902-3 :— 


Monticrpauiries: Rerurn For Five YEars. 


et 


' Estimated Number | Estimated Value g 
Number |’ Dwellin 8. Hiateable Propatty | 8 
Estimated of 88. me = 
Year. Population. | Rate- - ae a 
payers. | a=! 
Un- eed 
Inhabited. inhabited. Total. Annual. 2 
—e = | ie ieee =] OE 
Cities, Towns, and . ' ps 
Boroughs— eee £ =. 
1898-0 .. “sg 595,485 157,363 | 182,696 5,990 | 66,988,187| 4,605,199] 654,858: 
1899-00 .. oi 605,944 153,285 | 183,825 4,548 ees 4,670,200 eras 
19°0-01 .. ma {| 158,788 {| 67,302, 4,765,632] 736, 
10g 2.1 } 647,397 5 | 157,390 | } 180,215 4,250 | 77/289,403| 5,293,282, 809,325 
1902-3... aa 652,607 155,262 | 136,907 8,341 | 92,099,451) 5,302,546) 779,950" 
Shires— 
1898-9 .. as 567,615 | 159,487 | 117,212 4,406 101,473,386) 5,528,909! 538,905: 
1899-00 .. < 577,600 154,662 | 118,588 4,840 eee pasa rary 
1900-01 .. |) : 159,128 : ( 106,839,381) 5,771,865 , 
io 2), |y 956284) ya7'er | f1,162 7,378 + 107,812,500] 5,661,805| 491,209 
1902-3... Os 557,285 150,724 | 115,429 3,567 111,803,468] 5,880,386] 499,112 
Total— | ; ; 
1898-9 .. re 1,163,100 | 316,850 | 249,908 10,134,108)1,198, 763 
1899-00... 1,183,544 | 307,947 | 252,418 9,383 linaar res 10,283,500} aa 
1900-01 312,911 174,143,754) 10,537,497)1,281, 
yoor2, 2.1. | ¢ 149892041 Sostaor | f 24877 11,626 | |B 1017903 10,885,08711,300,534 
1902-3... os 1,209,492 | 305,986 | 252,336 6,908 | 203,902,919} 11,18°,932|1,279,062, 
| ! | 


The population of the municipalities on the 31st March, 
1901, was 1,198,920, and as the total population of the State 
was 1,201,341, there were only 2,421 persons outside munici- 
pal jurisdiction when the census was taken. Of these 2,281 
were living on board of ships and vessels, and there were 
only 140 persons in the State who were not accounted for in 
any municipality on that night. The number of houses was 
253,003, of which 11,626 were uninhabited. - a 
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The number of ratepayers returned for 1902-3 is 305,986, Ratepayers 


and the total capital value of rateable property £203,902,919, rateable 
which is equivalent to about 18 years’ purchase on the annual Property | 


value, £11,188,932. palities. 


The ordinary revenue and expenditure and the revenue Municipal 
and expenditure from loang of municipalities for the financial revenue 


years ended 30th September, 1902 and 1903, were as follow:— penditure 


RevENUVE AND EXPENDITURE OF Monicrparirius, 1902 & 1903 


Sources of Revenue. 1902. 1903. 
Taxation— £ £ 
Rates... ae _ ae he 784,810 765,910 
Licences aa 2 hee an 121,317 106,948 
Market and Weighbridge Dues... eg 58,113 52,522 
Government Endowment and Grants ... a ad 99,304. 98,609 
Contributions for Streets, Footpaths, &c. ig 21,901 21,577 a 
Sanitary Charges oe oe wa 48,332 44,718 
Rents ie ih er sae sus 56,494 58,081 
Other Sources - ... ts ae sg _ 110,263 130,697 
Total... od hen wk 1,300,534 1,279,062 
Heads of Expenditure. 
£ £ ; 
Salaries, &c. oe es a ‘ah 139,174 135,730 
Sanitary Work, Street Cleansing, &c. ... eee 131,847 125,535 
Lighting ... a wih sae its 97,414 68,665 
Fire Brigades’ Contributions ... ke ves 15,884 16,530 
Public Works— : 
Construction .,, hd 2 iG 195,487 131,508 
Maintenance... et a re 340,791 330,897 
Formation of Private Streets, &c. we es 22,197 19,307 
Redemption of Loans oe ah oe 32,015 50,146 
Interest on Loans... cs “as — 195,186 193,638 
Charities ... bs Les OP est wise 13,277 12,431 
Other Expenditure ... Sed fs, Ses 112,454 118,842 
. Total ... & aah aoe 1,293,726 1,198,229 


As compared with 1902, the revenue of 1903 has 
diminished by £21,472. The items reduced are :—Rates, about 
£19,000; licences, £14,000; market and weighbridge dues, 
£6,000; Government endowments and grants, nearly £1,000; 
Sanitary charges, £4,000. Rents have increased by about 
£2,000; and revenue from all other sources by nearly £20,000. 
The expenditure shows a reduction of £97,497. . The items 
reduced are—Salaries, about £3,000; sanitary work and street 
cleaning, £6,000; lighting, £29,000; public works, construction, 
£64,000; maintenance, £10,000; formation of private streets, 
£3,000; interest on. loans, ‘£2,000; charities, £1000. The in- 
creases in expenditure are—Contributions to fire brigades, 
about £1,000; redemption of loans, £18,000; and all. other 
expenditure, about £1,000. 
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Proportion Sixty per cent. of municipal revenue was derived from 
of muni- 


cipal rates, 8 per cent. from licenses of all kinds, 4 per cent. from 
revenue market and weighbridge dues, 8 per cent. from Government 
aiterent endowments and grants, 2 per cent. from contributions for 

stréets, footpaths, &c., 3 per cent. from sanitary charges, 5 per 


cent. from rents, and 10 per cent. from all other sources. 


Salaries. In 1903 the salaries of the municipal officers amounted 
to £135,730, or 10 3-5ths per cent. of the entire revenue. 

se ics. A sum of £12,431, equivalent to about 1 per cent. of the 
revenue, was devoted to local charities—the greater part of 
this disbursement was in aid of hospitals, benevolent asylums 
and associations, and orphan asylums. 

aoe od The assets of the municipalities are shown under three 


of snanleks heads—(1) Municipal Fund, (2) Loan Fund, (3) Property; the 
palities.  Jiabilities under two heads—(1) Municipal Fund, (2) Loan 
Fund. 


Mounicrpan Assers anp Liasriirres, 1902 ann 1908. 


Assets. 1902. 1903. 
Municipal Fund— £ £& 
Uncollected Rates ve se 141,482 180,203 
Other Assets... sks wes 153,490 166,753 
Loan Funds— 
Sinking Funds— 
Amount at Credit... 9% 697,019 654,281 
Arrears due... oe we 1,175 2,083 
Unexpended Balances sa so 282,229 223,624 
Due by other Municipalities ey 18,835 18,366 
Property— 
Hails, Buildings, Markets, &c. . | 2,470,460 | 2,449,762 
Waterworks wee tse is 210,367 226,220 
Gasworks aa oe abe 61,592 60,820 
Total Assets oe | 4,036,649 3,932,062 
Liabilities, 
Municipal Fund— 
Arrears due to Sinking Funds She 1,175 2,033 
Overdue Interest ose des 18,044 17,616 
Bank Overdrafts ted ee 148,236 107,090 
Temporary Government Advances ... 17,604 13,310 
Other Liabilities... ©. wae 147,888 126,671 
Loan Funds— 
Loans Outstanding... aes | 4,254,061 | 4,212,051 
Due on Loan Contracts... bei 33,455 30,092 
Due to other Municipalities ie 18,835 18,366 
Total Liabilities =... .,. | 4,634,298 | 4,527,229 
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The total assets of municipalities in 1903 amounted to 
£3,932,062, and the liabilities to £4,527,229, showing a deficiency 
of £595,167. The aggregate of the current liabilities (Munici- 
pal Fund) was £266,720, against which there were assets 
amounting to £296,956.. The gross liability on account of 
loan expenditure for works completed and in progress was 
£4,260,509, which, after deducting sinking funds and unex- 
pended balances, was reduced ‘to £3,362,205. If credit were 
taken for the value of municipal properties (£2,736,802) in mar- 
kets, halls, buildings, gasworks, waterworks, &c., the net 
burden on account of loan moneys would be £625,403. As 
compared with 1902, there has been a reduction in the value 
of the assets of £104,587; and of the liabilities of £107,069. 
‘The item, £697,019, amount to credit of sinking funds in 1902, 
has been somewhat inflated by the improper inclusion of cer- 
tain payments made for redemption of Government loans. 
‘The amount for 1903 is, however, guaranteed to be accurate 
by the auditors of municipal accounts. 


Under the “Local Government Act 1891,” £450,000 was 
provided as an annual endowment for the municipalities. 
This was the first statutory provision made since 1879, when 
an endowment of £310;000, authorised under the “Local 
Government Act 1874,” ceased to be payable. A subsidy, 
however, in lieu thereof, amounting to £310,000, was voted by 
Parliament annually, but this vote was gradually increased 
until £450,000 was reached in 1889-90 and 1890-91. This 
amount was reduced to £405,000 per annum from the ist 
January, 1893; to £310,000 from ist July, 1893; to £100,000 
from Ist July, 1894, and to £50,000 from 1st July, 1902. The 
endowment is payable in equal moieties in March and Sep- 
tember in each year. The following table shows the method 
of distribution for the year 1902-3:— 


Enpowments to Municrparirizs, 1902-3. 


Municipality. Endowment. 
£ os. da 
Cities (11) ae 
Towns (12)... Dee ts on oe 
Boroughs (37) nel Ns i s99 1 9 
Shires (148)— 
1st Class ... oe oak oe _ 
2nd, ... ie a3e .. 18,502 5 4 
8rd 4, ee . 17,704 7 0 
4th ,, os be 2s cA 1,483 12 6 
Sth ,, ... oe se wee 7,166.14 0 
6th ,... pe aa ine 2,871 19 11 
Transferred to Trust Fund for Salaries, &c., 
of Inspectors of Municipal Accounts oh 1,372 0 0 


Total ofits .. £50,000 0 0 


Municipal 
assets an 
liabilities 
compared. 


Endowment 
of muni- 
cipalities. 


Licence fees. 


Licensing 
Act Fund. 
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The amount of endowment paid is calculated on the 
amount of rates received during 1901, the following being the 
rates in the £1 received :— 


s. 
Boroughs oo as 1 9:58 
Shires— 
2nd Class ae Ss 2 10°53 
8rd, ag ae 3 429 
4th ,, Me sae 4 9°55 
5th ,, ite eee 5 8:35 
6th ,, ibe “ak 6 714 


In addition, the municipalities received from the Govern- 
ment a sum of £92,245 8s. 1d., under Act No. 1111, Section 201, 
the equivalent for (1) fees for licences, not including new 
licences other than new licences issued in the place of licences 
which had lapsed since 1876; (2) fees for the registration of 
brewers and spirit merchants; (3) fines, penalties, and forfei- 
tures incurred under “The Licensing Act 1876.” The par- 
ticulars of this payment are in the following return:— 


Licence Payments, 1902-3. 


£ 8s. a 
Paid to Cities (11) ... ie ie oi ies | 86,894 5 5 
» Towns (12) - ath he sa . 11,668 6 9 
»» Boroughs (37) whe me ‘ a3 .. 14,738 8 0 
» ~ Shires (148)— 
1st Class a ee BY ws as 555 0 0 
2nd Class ie oe ie. et See 15,476 15 10° 
3rd Class 28% 3a ae sts ax 9,498 18 9 
Ath Class ee ~, a ony ss 831 15 0 
5th Class aids Sou tis oes oh 1,839 18 10 
6th Class sai a =e wet He 741.19 6 
Total... es i 92,245 8 1 
By adding the Accounts Paid on Account of 1902 £1,214 0 6 
By deducting the Unpaid Accounts of 1903... 354 5 0 
—_—- 859 15 6 
Equivalent to Municipalities... =: 98,105 37 


The following is a statement of the payments and receipts. 
of the Licensing Act Fund for the year ended 30th June, 
1903 :-— ; . 


7 ~  Licenstne Act Funp. 


Payments. , Receipts. 
a -& 8s. dj - £ $s. a. 
Expenses of Officers under .- Balance, 30th June, 1902 19,084 16 3: 
Licensing Act ... 7,675 8 1 | Licences, less Refunds ... 99,786 11 7 
Cost of taking Poll of | Fines, less Refunds .. 2,189 17 0 


Electors... .. 11415 1 | Sale of Confiscated Liquor; 26 1 3 
Equivalent to Municipali- | x 

ties (see previous table) 93,105 3 7 | 
Compensation ... .. 5,653 7 6 
Balance, 30th June, 1903 14,538 11 10 


$ 


Yotal ... 121,087 6 1 | Total 121,087 6 1 
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The item, Compensation, £5,653 7s. 6d., represents the 
amount of money paid to the owners of licensed houses which 
were closed during the year under the provisions of the Licen- 
sing Act, as the result of a local option poll. 


The number of properties rated and the annual assess- Classifica- 


° é Sais A a ti f 
ments thereon in cities, towns and boroughs, and shires, in properties 
1901-2, were as follow:— Tene. 


NuMBER AND ASSESSMENT oF Properties RareEp, 1901-2. 


Number of Properties Rated. | Assessment of Properties, 
Rateable Values. “In Cities, | * | In Cities, 
Towns, and! In Shires. |- Total. | Towns, and In Shires. | Total. 
Boroughs. \ ? Boroughs. 
eas £ £ £ 
nder £25... | 188,191 | 119,146 | 257,337 © d 
£25 to £50 || 34848 | 44,225 | 79,073 5 718,028) 2,426,477 | 5,139,500 
£50 to £75... | 8,002 10,681 18,683 a 
£75 to £100 ..| 3,094 | 6,612 | 9,706 5 099-482 | 1,096,018 | 1,789,495 
£100 to £200 3,823 5,813 9,636 517,663 762,504 1,280,167 
£200 to £300 1,013 1,112 2,125 
£300 10 £400 435 406 841 
£400 to £500 257 226 483 1,299,114) 1,376,811 2,675,925 
£500 and up- 627 707 1,334 
wards : | 
Total... | 190,290 | 188,928 | 379,218 | 5,223,282] 5,661,805 10,885,087 


Of these properties, 89 per cent. were of an annual value of Value of 
under £50, 68 per cent. being less than £25. The annual assess- PD itiared. 
ment on properties under £50 amounted to over five millions, 
or 47 per cent. of the total. Although there are a greater 
number of properties rated in cities, towns, and boroughs, 
than in shires, the latter are the more valuable, as evidenced 
by the fact that the assessment on rural properties amounted 
to £5,660,000, as against £5,220,000 in urban municipalities. 


Of the 60 cities, towns, and boroughs, 12 levied rates Of iatings in 

1s. in the £, 5 of 1s. 3d., 2 of 1s. 4d., 13 of 1s. 6d., 13 from bogs 
1s. 8d. to 1s. 10d., 11 of 2s., 2 of 2s. 3d., 1 of 2s. 4d., and 1 of 
2s. 6d. Of the 148 shires, 1 levied a rate of 6d. in the £1, 
1 of 9d., 102 levied rates of 1s., 1 of 1s. 1d., 16 of 1s. 3d., 5 
of 1s. 4d., 14 of 1s. 6d., 3 of 1s. 7d. to 1s. 10d., 4 of 2s., and 
1 of 2s. 3d. in the £. These figures give an average rating 
of 1s. 7d. in the £ in cities, towns, and boroughs, and 1s. 14d. 
in shires. The rating in the urban districts is thus shown to 
be 54d. in the £ more than in the rural districts. 
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Municipal The total indebtedness of the municipalities at the end of 

woe“ their financial year was £4,212,051; £275,974 due to the Govern- 
ment, and £3,936,077 due to the public. The total indebted- 
ness of the shires was £639,131; £131,827 due to the Govern- 
ment, and £507,304 other loans. The total indebtedness of 
the cities was £3,572,920, of which £144,147 was due to the 
Government, and £3,428,773 otherwise. 


Mounicipat Loan Recerers anp Expsnpirursr, 1903. 


Cities, Towns, | 


and Boroughs. | Shires. Total. 
£ £ £& 
Receipts during the year ... we Peay 36,514 45,071 81,585 
Balance unexpended from previous year w. | 252,818 21,270 | 274,083 
Expenditure during the year ea se 83,535 48,509 132,044. 
Balanee unexpended at the end of 1903 tas 205,792 17,832 223,624 
Municipal The municipal expenditure of loan mioneys during the 


rinses F5 year 1903 amounted to £132,044, of which £83,535 was spent 

to1903. by cities, towns, and boroughs, and £48,509 by shires. This 
almost equalled the total expended in the preceding year, but 
was only a little more than half of that spent in 1901. 


Monicrpan Loan Recerpts anp Expenpiturn: RETURN FOR 
Frve Yzars. 


Balance on Hand 


Year. : from Previous Year. Receipts. Expenditure. 
£ £ : £ 

| 1899 ... sen 242,551 42,361 58,289 

1900 | 226,623 93,098 61,600 

| 1901 ... a | 258,121 375,683 | 254,098 

| 1902 ... saga 379,706 29,628 | 135,251 

1903 274,083 81,585 132,044 


Loans raised Of the total loan receipts for the year (£81,585), £685 was 
«Pine received from the Government—£485 of which was lent to the 
| 1903." Shire of Borung and £200 to Kerang; the balance (£80,900) 
: was raised from the public by the following districts. All 
the loans were floated in Melbourne, except as regards the 
Municipalities of Ballarat, Ballarat East, and Geelong, which 


were negotiated locally :-— 


Loans Recerprs sy Munrerearirres, 1903. 


Loans from the Public— Amount. 
Cities, Towns, and Boroughs— £ 
Ballarat 245 wis ade 20,000 
Ballarat East .:. oe - 8,000 
Geelong wesce we 5,014 
Northcote wes a i. 3,200 
Port Fairy a at ae 300 


Total... tee a 36,514 
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Loans Recrrets py Monicrpauitizs, 1908—Continued. 


Loans from the Public— Amount. 
Shires— & 
Camberwell and Boroondara Lt 30,000 
Heidelberg zee Yes vee 4,000 
Moorabbin Sa ee nae 4,014 
Nunawading. 236 5,100 
Phillip Island and Woolamai de: 272 
Towong or 1,000 
Total from the Public ne 44,386 
Government, Loans— 
Borung Shire... ia we 485 
Kerang _,, Xe ies oe 200 
Total Shires Ns is 45,071 
Grand Total ae .. 81,585 


At the end of the year 1902-3, the total amount of loan Loan 
money in hand was £223, 624—£205, 792 to the credit of cities, the credit 
towns, and boroughs, and £17,832 to the credit of shires. The ofmunici- 


palities, 
following return shows the municipalities having such credits, 1903. 


and the amounts in each district :— 


Loans UnexpenpEep In Mounicrpauirizs, 1903. 


Crr1zs, 'Towns, AND BorouagHs— Crrres, Towns, AND BOROUGHS 

Ballarat... oe w. 12,262 continued— 

os East... a. 7,290 | Warrnambool... Se 1,057 
Brighton “ay .. 1,667 | <~ Williamstown... .. 1,059 
Brunswick Be a. 8,579 ara 
Caulfield ... alt Pr 599 Total Cities ... 205,792 
Collingwood aes bee 532 
Essendon ... wien mas 1,315 SHIREs— 
Fitzroy... 3,107 Birchip... 389 
Flemington and Kensington 1,100 Camberwell and Boroondara 937 
Footscray ... ks ». 16,119 | Coburg ine 890 
evens ie’ ws: ae Be Colac eB 
Hamilton... ee ne 7 Dandenong... ozs se BB 
Seawnorn oe 1,007 Dimboola.... =. «290 
Kew Sie ove oats 2,901 Kerang ae as ote 3,373 
Malvern...” ... bee 1,722 Mildura ae oy ba 102 
Maryborough =... 0. 728 Moorabbin... .. .,—-2,061 
Melbourne . 112,989 Mulgrave "5 
Newtown and Chilwell”. be Numurkah ... a 1,405 
Northcote . tee 1 »405 Nunawading oe ae 4,101 
North Melbourne 1,859 Omeo 1,240 
Oakleigh ... a gs 498 Phillip Islandand Woolamai —_ 1,057 
Port Fairy emmys, 211 Preston 640 
Port Melbourne ... we 4,536 Seymour 2 om 194 
Prahran ... we Ue 5,667 Towong a ne i 847 
Queenscliff ice vse 164 ae ee a oi 
Rutherglen seu ee 33 : 
South Melbourne ... 14,961 ° Tet R «ose Laie 
St. Kilda... «7,728 Grand Total... 228,624 


Wangaratta nie ae 9 


City of 
Melbourne 
revenue 
and expen- 
diture 
under 
various 
heads. 
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Of the total revenue of the City of Melbourne in 1903, . 


about 37 per cent. was derived from rates, more than 17 per 
cent. from the sale of electric light, about 163 per cent. from 
the rental of city property—chiefly markets and shops, nearly 
14 per cent. from market and weighbridge fees, 8 per cent. 
from licences, principally publicans, and 74 per cent. from 
other sources. On public works maintenance, such as roads 
and bridges, markets, abattoirs, &c., about 28 per cent. of the 
total expenditure was incurred; interest on loans and expenses, 
26 per cent.; the electric light service, 15 per cent.; repay- 
ment of loans and payments to sinking funds, 11 per cent.; 
street cleansing, 8 per cent.; salaries, allowances, and commis- 
sions, 6 per cent.; and miscellaneous expenditure, 6 per cent. 


The following is a statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the City of Melbourne for the year 1903:— 


Ciry or Mretzourne: REevENUE AND ExPenpiture, 1903. 


Rates— Heads of Revenue. £. 
General... wet os Gas Ss .. 68,249 
Lighting wy 22,823 

Licences— 

Publicans’—Equivalent for—From Licensing Act ve 14,455 
Abattoirs—Slaughtering Fees... ae ot w=: 2,909 
Dairy sie one ee en il 128 
Noxious Trades 48 as ts ae = 190 
Drays and Hackney Carriages, £2,464 (less £302 paid to 

other Municipalities) ‘is ot eee . 2,362 
Lodging-houses ove se see ie ve 24, 
Places for Pastime ... bx rr, = os 52 

Fees under Dog Act... see ~ in ee 740 

Market and Weighbridge Fees ... see tee 84,263 

Contributions for Forming Private Streets, &c. ... so 286 

Contributions for Flagging, Asphalting Footpaths ... 1,031 


Lighting—Sale of Electric Current and Rent of Meters, &e... 43,249 


Fines-—Police Court... sus . .. 1,363 
Costs allowed at Police Court ... ite tes ie 44, 
Rents-— 
Abattoirs ... wat vas al cies a. =: §, 286 
Markets and Shops ... me és en .. 82,680 
Boat Sites and Shops er <a oe eee 82 
Baths ous oes si he Oe sae 96 
Town Hall Premises and. Rooms ee sins ve BALE 
Interest on Fixed Deposits ad “ah tua we =: 5,805. 
Miscellaneous— 
Reimbursements: in Aid— 
Abattoirs—Sale of Fertilizer on pas t= 6,286 
Lighting—Gas Repayments aia Be So 325 
% Sale of Gas-lamps, and Sundry Receipts ... 236 
- Cleansing Streets—Sale of Manure sau ‘ 1,369 
3 Cesspools—Sale of Night-soil “ee re 13 
‘ss $3 Extra Cleansing ve dee 14 
Public Conveniences : wee aercr mae 210 
Other Receipts— 7 
Fees under Building Act... ike Se, aad 507 
A Weights and Measures Act ae a3 251 
hae a wate _ as 512 


Sundries a = . 
: : Total ae Aiea ... 248,059 
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Crry or Me.zourne: Revenvz anp Expenpirune. 1903— 
Continued. 


Heads of Expenditure. 


Salaries, &¢.— £ 
Administrative. Staff a a3 as we 9941 
Allowance to Mayor ... ots -_ we .. 1,500 
Commissions—Rate Collectors nes ves «1,744 
Hall Porter and Housekeeper ... ae aa oe 200 
Valuation ... Se sis Ses ss A 200 
Citizens’ Lists—Collection of ... a outs see 223 

Closet Cleansing and Sanitary Works wt .. —:1,440 

Street Cleansing, ke. ... eis or ak .. 18,720 

Lighting —Gas supplied, &e. bey tis A 845 

- HElectrie—Maintenance wide re w. =34,6389 

Fire Brigades Board—Contribution ice aoe -» 8,820 

Public Works—Maintenance— 

Roads and Bridges ... sid i 2 ee ws SL,167 
Markets... et wes ae ae ... 15,603 
Weighbridges tn Sea ee oes .. 1,020 
Abattoirs—Slaughtering Account see nae w= 8,662 

5 Labour, &e., producing Fertilizer... 8,851 
Town Hall and City Court Property... wee Pn 125 
Baths te 3 whe vie oF sel 64 
Parks and Planting Trees in Streets... wb we 8,741 
Public Conveniences... be eae os bed 275 

Repayment of Loan... ee a sag . 10,000 

Interest on Loans from the Government ... ~~ ve 240 
hy » Public fee Bes if a 58,875 

Payments towards Redemption of Government Loans tee 210 

Sinking Funds—Loans from the Public... beh «= 15,635 

Expenses of paying Interest on Loans... +e asa 535 

Contributions to Charitable Institutions ... Ris os 1,023 

Law Costs... Sy a see na Pe 238 

Printing, Advertising, and Stationery ... oe se 989 

Miscellaneous— 

Rewards and Sundries oe sis ss a 707 
Inspection—Weights and Measures Act ade Me 550 
- Under Health Act es eee .. 1,188 

* Under Dog Act ... aT ae 3 403 
Insurance and Guarantee Premiums _... hes Ie 772 
Elections ... As oat Ae a el 154 
Analyst and Sundries ae wee se ns 288 
Town Hall Organ---Organist’s Fees, Tuning, &e. sae 181 
Metropolitan Gas Act (Expenses) os Na 797 
Sundries... i ia 144 
Total is ~ ... 280,144 


Of each £100 of revenue received by the City of Ballarat city of 


in 19038, general rates amounted to £54; licences to £18; 
sanitary rates to £12; market and weighbridge dues to £12; 
rents to £3; and other receipts to £6. £88 per £100 of expen- 
diture was on public works; £17 on interest on loans and 
payments to sinking funds; £13 on sanitary expenses; £8 on 
lighting; £7 on salaries and allowances; £3 on street cleansing; 
and £14 on all other items. : 


Bailarat 
revenue 
and expen- 
diture, 
1903. 


Revenue 
and expen- 
diture of 
the Town 
of Ballarat 
East, 1903. 
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REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE OITY OF BALLARAT FOR THE 
Year ENDED 30TH SzePremBeEr, 1903. 


Revenue. Amount. Expenditure. Amount. 
Special Grants—From Govern- £215 Salaries sey .. £1,628 
ment Allowance to Mayor es 300 
General Rates Sed 16,321 Sanitary Expenses ... n 3,858 
Licences—From Licensing: Act 3,626 Street Cleaning ... ° ue 765 
Fund : Lighting ... oe Bs 2,894 

oS Other ste es 324 Fire Brigades’ Board—Contri- 
Market and Weighbridge Dues... 3,543 bution’: . : 435 
Dog Fees 18 2 Geet HD ahs 273 : +, § Construction 634 
Bound Fees ae ae 105 PunDe Works { Maintonames 10,220 

Contributions for Formation of ~ 47 Payment: towards Redemption 
Private Streets, &c. of Government Loans 115 

Closet Cleansing and Sanitary 3,700 Payment to Sinking Funds on 
Rates and Fees Loans from the Public 1,190 
Rents aes ae Sen 988 Interest— Government Loans 94 
Other Sources : 1,059 55 Loansfromthe Public 3,430 
Bank Overdraft... vee 196 
Contributions to Charitable In- 330 

stitutions 

Other Expenditure 3,188 
Total 30,201 Total 28,777 


As much as 65 per cent. of the income of the Town of Bal- 
larat East, in 1903, was derived from rates, 19 per cent. from 
licences, 12 per cent. from gasworks, and 4 per cent. from 
other sources. Twenty-eight per cent. of the expenditure was 
for public works construction and maintenance, 14 per cent. 
for street cleansing, 12 per cent. for interest on loans and pay- 
menis to sinking funds, &c., 12 per cent. for salaries and 
allowances, 11 per cent. for sanitary expenses, 9 per cent. for 


‘lighting, and 14 per cent. for all other services. 


Revenve aNnp ExpENDITURE OF THE Town oF BaLuaRrat Hast 
FoR THE YEAR ENDED 30TH SuPremBER, 1908. 


Revenue. Amount. Expenditure. Amount. 
Special Grants—From Govern- £381 Salaries Pr said v. £1,183 
ment Allowance to Mayor ... ne 225, 
General Rates eas . 7,911 Sanitary Expenses 1,282 
Licences-—From Licensing Act 2,161 Street Cleansing 1,640: 
Fund Lighting ... ae 1,045 
Pe Other wo“ Gee BES Fire Brigades’ Board—Contribution 217 
Market and Weighbridge Dues... 96 : ; Construction... 1,059: 
Dog Fees... ig a. = «184 Public Works Y Mnirichahes w= 2,140 
Pound Fees sek os 42 Flagging, Asphalting Footpaths,&c. 423 
Contributions for Flagging, As- 7 Payment towards Redemption 115 
phalting Footpaths, &c. of Government Loans 
Gas Works ... 1,445 Payment to Sinking Funds on 552 


Closet Cleansing and Sanitary 5 
Rates and Fees 
Other Sources ws we =: 185 


Total 


Loans from the Public 
Interest—Government Loans ... 94 
35 Loans from the Public 620 
Contributions to Charitable In- 240 
stitutions 
Other Expenditnre ... a 732 


Total 
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In the City of Bendigo, in 1903, the following were the 
proportions of total revenue obtained under the different head- 
ings:—General rates, 46 per cent.; licences, 17 per cent.; sanit- 
ary rates and fees, 17 per cent.; market and weighbridge dues, 
TS per cent.; rents, 7 per cent., and other sources 5 per cent. 
The proportions of the total expenditure on various services 
were:—Public works construction and maintenance, 39 per 
cent.; sanitary expenses, 15 per cent.; interest on loans and 
payments to sinking funds, 11 per cent.; salaries and allow- 
ances, 77 per cent.; lighting, TZ per cent.; street cleansing, 
5S} per cent.; and miscellaneous expenditure, 18 per cent. 


Revenvr anp Expenpirure or Tur Crry or BENDIGO FOR THE 
YEAR ENDED THE 380TH Srerremserr, 1908. 


Revenue, Amount. , Expenditure. Amount. 
s | £ 

‘Special Grants—From Govern- 148 | Salaries... aa ss. 2,060 

ment Allowance to Mayor ... -_ 300 

General Rates Ee ... 14,270 Sanitary Expenses ... 4,648 

Licenses—From Licensing Act 5,052 Street Cleansing ... 1,785 

Fund Lighting ... as we 2,354 

s Other ey bah 290 Fire Brigades Board—Contribu- 551 
Market and Weighbridge Dues 2,333 tion 

Dog Fees ... Soh Sie 319 Publie Works—Construction ... 1,864 

Pound Fees 13 Maintenance ... 10,583 


‘Contributions for Flagging, 89 Payments to Sinking Fund on 1,000 
Asphalting, &e. ... si Loans trom the Public 
Closet Cleansing and Sanitary 5,262 Interest on Loans from the Public 2,256 


Rates and Fees i Bank Overdraft ice ste 159 
Rents ie Veh we 2,208 Contributions to Charitable Insti- 397 
Other Sources des oe 959 tutions 

Other Expenditure ... .. 8,089 
Total ... ws 80,943 Total ... v 80,496 


About three-fifths of the revenue of the Town of Geelong, 
in 1908, was derived from rates, nearly one-fifth from licences, 
chiefly publicans’, one-ninth from rents, and the balance from 
miscellaneous sources. Nearly one-half of the expenditure 
was devoted to the maintenance of public works, more than 
one-fifth to the payment of interest on loans and payments to 
sinking funds, &c., about one-ninth to salaries and allowances, 
and the remainder to lighting, formation of private streets, 
Street cleansing, and other purposes. 


Revenue 
and expen- 
diture of 
City of 
Bendigo, 
1903. 


Revenue 
and expen- 
diture of 
the Town 
of Geelong, 
1903. 


Melbourne 
Harbor 
Trust— 
receipts — 
and expen- 
diture. 
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RevenvE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE TowN OF GEELONG FOR 
THE YEAR ENDED 3lsr Aveusr, 1903. 


Revenue. Amount. Expenditure. ‘  Amoun 
General Rates nae . 8,102 Salaries ie we «1,297 
Lighting Rates “ee ees 721 Allowance to Mayor ... ies 300 
Government Subsidy for Parks 280 Public Works—Maintenance ... 6,639 
and Gardens | Street Cleansing, Closet and 483 
Licences—Publicans’ & Grocers’ 2,282 Sanitary Work 
» Other s38 w= 284 Lighting... a .. 980 
Market and Weighbridge Rents 235 Interest on Loans... we 2,175 
and Dues Repayment of Loans... ... 500 
Rents ase ay ve 1,577 Payments to Sinking Funds... 251 
Contributions for Private Streets, 95 Formation of Private Streets, &c.- 596 
&e. Fire Brigades’ Board Contribution 189 
All other... oe “e 281 Contributions to Charitable Insti- 78 
tutions 
Other expenditure... . — BYT 
Total Revenue ... 18,857 Total Expenditure .. 18,879 


MELBOURNE HARBOR TRUST. 


The Melbourne Harbor Trust is a corporate body estab- 
lished in 1876 to regulate, manage, and improve the Port 
of Melbourne and portions of the Yarra and Saltwater Rivers 
adjacent, for which purpose certain lands and properties are 
vested in seventeen Commissioners, two of whom are elected 
by the Melbourne City Council, one each by the ratepayers 
of the municipalities of South Melbourne, Port Melbourne, 
Williamstown, and Footscray, three by the owners of ships 
registered at Melbourne, three by merchants and traders pav- 
ing wharfage rates, and five are appointed by the Governor- 
in-Council. The following are particulars of the receipts and 
expenditure during each of the last five years:— 


Mertpourne Hargor Trust.—Orpinary RECEIPTS AND 
ExrenpiturE: Revorn ror Five Years. 


Net Receipts from— 1899, _ 1900 | 1903. | 1902. 1903. 
: £ ee eee: é 
Wharfage Rates os ... | 110,893 | 127,785) 186,178 | 140,258 | - 164,611 
Rents and Licence Fees .. | 10,904| 11,091) 10,907; 11,861 9,773 
Other Receipts, eh aes 5,649 4,486 4,298 3,394 2,849: 
Yotal ... | 126,946) 143,362! 151,383 155,513] 177,238 


Net Expenditure on—- | | 
4 


Harbour Improvements and Main- 19,668] 24,608| 28,006| 32,062) 27,714 
tenance | 


Wharves, &c.— Construction and! 17,746] 25,638 32,414| 32,87. | 24,803: 


Maintenance 
General Management, &c. | 9,644! 16,150] 10,107) 10,196 | 10,679 
Interest on Loans and Expenses ...| 88,549] 88,216] 87,480 87,474; 87,478 


Total ae ...' 185,607! 148.612! 158,007 162,603 150,174 
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During the 263 years since the Trust has been in existence, 
the net receipts have amounted to £3,628,743, and the ex- 
penditure to £5,588,142, or £1,959,399 in excess of the receipts, 
to meet which loans amounting to £2,000,000 have been 
raised. Of this expenditure of more than 5} millions, 
£1,850,518 has been expended on harbour improvements and 
maintenance, including dredging, landing and depositing silt; 
£1,407,995 on wharves and approaches, construction and main- 
tenance; and £533,349 on plant. 


FIRE BRIGADES BOARDS. 


There are two Fire Brigades Boards, viz.:—A Metropolitan 
Board having jurisdiction within a radius of 10 miles from 
the General Post Office; and a Country Board for other parts 
of the State. Each Board consists of nine members, 3 of whom 
are appointed by the Governor-in-Council, and in the case of 
the Metropolitan Board, 8 are elected by the municipalities 
and 3 by the fire offices; and in the case of the Country 
Board, 2 are elected by the municipalities, 2 by the fire offices, 
and 2 by the brigades. Particulars of receipts and expendi- 
ture during the five years ended 30th June, 19038, are as. 
follow :— 


Revenug‘AND ExpEnpDiITuRE oF Fire Brigaprs Boarns: 
Rerurn ror Five Years 


Fire 
Brigades 
Boards— 
receipts 
and expen- 
diture. 


—_— 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902, 1903. 
Ordinary Receipts. £ £ £ £ £ 
Contributions—Government, Muni-; 42,607 | 46,852 | 48,494 | 49,280 | 49,002 
cipal, and Insurance . 
Receipts for Services... Pes 682 815 1,344 2,062 727 
Interest and Sundries ... re 1,631 1,774 2,324 1,954 4,626: 
Total ... ee L..| 44,920 | 49,441 | 52,162 | 53,296 54,355- 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Salaries ... | 18,585 | 19,494 | 22,000 | 22,865 23,112 
Fire Expenses o rer 2,992 | 3,013 2,917 3,027 2,873 
Horses, Quarters, &c. ... ... {| 12,177 | 12,649 | 18,654) 13,009 12,002 
Plant—Purchase and Repairs... 3,736 | . 6,962 4,403 2,866 4,862: 
Interest a aes ..| 6,066 | 6,071 6,087 | 6,080 6,073 
Sinking Fund ve ... | 2,000 2,C00 2,000 1,971 2,028. 
Miscellaneous sek or 799 | 860 1,001 1,087 2,221 

Total ... ee ...| 46,355 | 51,049 | 52,062 | 50,905 53,171 


‘ Loan Expenditure. | ; 
Sewerage Connections ... ee 1,533 1,609 


Tramways 
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MELBOURNE TRAMWAYS TRUST, 


By the “Melbourne Tramway and Omnibus Company’s 
Act 1883” (47 Vict. No. 765), passed on the 12th October, 
1885, the company was authorized to construct tramways in 
the streets of Melbourne and suburbs, unless the twelve muni- 
cipalities interested, viz.,the cities of Melbourne, Prahran, Rich- 
mond, Fitzroy, Collingwood, South Melbourne, Hawthorn, and 
St. Kilda; the towns of North Melbourne, Brunswick, and Port 
Melbourne; and the borough of Kew; who had the prior right, 
elected to do so. All the municipalities, however, decided 
to exercise the powers conferred upon them, and, the necessary 
notice to the company having been given, a Tramways Trust 
was formed, as provided by the Act. This body, which con- 
sists of seven delegates from the Melbourne City Council, and 
one from each of the other eleven municipalities, received 
full power to construct tramways, and to borrow money for 
that purpose, secured on the municipal properties and revenues 
and on the tramways themselves. The Trust was required by 
the above-mentioned Act, as modified by the amending Acts 
(51 Vict. No. 952 and 56 Vict. No. 1278), to complete the tram- 
ways by the 81st December, 1893, and to grant a 32 years’ 
lease of the tramways to the company, dating from the Ist 
July, 1884 (when the liability for interest commenced), and 
expiring on the 1st July, 1916. The company, on its part, is 
required to find all the rolling-stock, to keep the tramways 
and adjoining road, a total width of 17 feet, in complete re- 
pair; to hand back the lines in good working condition to the 
Trust at the expiration of the lease, and to pay to the Trust 
the annual interest on the moneys borrowed; also to contri- 
bute annually a certain varying percentage on the sums 
borrowed, so as t6 form a sinking fund towards the ultimate 
extinction of the loans. The expenses of the Trust to the 31st 
December, 1893, were defrayed out of the loan; after that 
period by the company to an amount not exceeding £1,000 
per annum, and the remainder by the municipalities; and the 
liability on account of loans is by Act 48 Vict. No. 788 made 
a joint and several charge on the properties and revenues of 
the several municipalities. The total amount the Trust is 
empowered to borrow is £1,650,000, which has been raised in 
London by means of debentures bearing interest at 44 per 
cent. The premiums received amounted to £55,794, making a 
total of £1,705,794. The whole of this was expended by the 
‘31st December, 1893, when all outlay from loan moneys ceased 
in accordance with. Act No. 1278. The sinking fund on the 
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2nd January, 1904, amounted to £704,000. The following par- 
ticulars have been kindly furnished by Mr. T. Hamilton, secre- 
tary to the Tramways Trust:— 


The total length of tramways authorized and constructed amounts to 47 miles 
4 furlongs, of which 43 miles 6 furlongs are worked by cables and stationary 
steam-engines, and the remaining 3 miles 6 furlongs by horses. 


The cable lines form one of the largest systems of this description of tramway 
in the world, and the method of construction adopted combined all the best features 
and latest improvements of lines constructed both in America and Europe. 


A uniform fare of 3d. is authorized to be charged on the tramway lines, except 
on the section between the Spencer-street and Prince’s-bridge Railway Stations, 
vid Flinders-street, on which the fare is 1d. But the company is required to run, 
upon all lines open for traffic, every morning between the hours of 6 and 7, and 
every eveuing between the hours of 5.30. and 6.30 (Sundays and public holidays 
excepted), two or more carriages for workmen at a fare of 13d. per journey. All 
fares will be, by Act No. 765, section 26, subject to revision by Parliament after 
the lapse of ten years from the date of the first 20 miles of tramway being opened 
for traffic, viz., on the 31st December, 1897. 


The lengths of the several lines and the dates on which they were opened for 
traffic were given in previous issues of this work. 


TRAMWAYS COMPANIES. 


Besides the lines of the Melbourne Tramway and Omni- other 
bus Company, there is a cable tramway, 24 miles in length, *#™”* 
between Clifton Hill and Preston; a horse tramway,,7 miles 
in length, between Sandringham and Cheltenham (Beaumaris); 
and a horse tramway, 14 mile in length, between Brunswick 
and Coburg. There are two other tramway lines, one at Bal- 
larat, and one at Bendigo. Particulars of the receipts and 
expenditure of all these companies are not available. All the 


lines are the property of, and are worked by, limited liability 
companies. 


Law as to 
marriages 
in Victoria. 
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VITAL STATISTICS. 


Marriages in Victoria can only be celebrated by a 
minister of religion whose name is registered in the office of 
the Government Statist, or by the Government Statist, or any 
duly appointed registrar of marviages. In order to guard 
against the celebration of marriages by undesirable persons, 
the present law provides that no person shall be registered 
as a minister of religion unless he ordinarily officiates as such 
in one of the officially recognized religious denominations, is 
supported by the recognized head of the denomination in Vic- 
toria, or, if there be no such head, then by at least two regis- 
tered ministers; and satisfies the Government Statist that he 
is a fit and proper person to celebrate marriages. The 
Governor-in-Council may prohibit from celebrating marriages 
any minister who is proved guilty of any offence, misconduct, 
or impropriety unworthy of his calling; and the Government 
Statist may cancel the registration of any minister who ceases 
to officiate or otherwise loses his qualifications. Any clergy- 
man or person officiating as such who cclebrates a. marriage 
without being duly registered, or any person who obtains 
registration by untruly representing himself as an officiating 
minister, or who personates a registrar, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanour, punishable by a penalty not exceeding £500, 
or by imprisonment not exceeding five years, or by both; but 
if the omission were accidental, the penalty is reduced to a 
maximum of £20 on summary conviction. Marriages of Jews 
and Quakers are exempted from the above provisions, and are 
deemed legal and valid if celebrated according to their respec- 
tive usages. To guard against the abuse of the system of 
matrimonial agencies, the Governor-in-Council is empowered, 
if deemed expedient, to prohibit ministers from celebrating 
marriages in any undesirable place or building. No marriage 
shall be invalid by reason of having been celebrated by an 
unqualified person, if either of the parties shall have believed 
at the time that such person was qualified, nor by reason of 
any formal defect or irregularity. Marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister has been legalized in Victoria since 1873; but 
there is no provision to validate a marriage of a woman with 
a deceased husband’s brother. 
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The present official system of compulsury registration rRexistra- 


of births, deaths, and marriages in Victoria has been in force 
since 1853; and the registers—framed on the best models—are 
replete with all necessary information bearing on the family 
history of the people. The statutory duties under the Regis- 
tration Acts are performed by the Government Statist, who 
has control over the local registrars of births and deaths, 
and (so far as regards their registration duties) of the offici- 
ating clergymen and lay registrars; and copies of all entries 
certified by him or by the assistant Government Statist, are 
prima facie evidence in the Courts of Australia of the facts 
to which they relate. At the head office in Melbourne there 
is kept for reference a complete collection of all registrations 
effected since 1st July, 1858, as well as certified copies or 
originals of all existing church records relating to earlier 
periods, as far back as 1837. For the registration of births 
and deaths, the State is divided into 634 registrars’ districts, 
for each of which a registrar is appointed, who (if not a public 
servant) is paid by fees at the rate of 2s. 6d. per entry, but is 
not prevented from following his or her own private business; 
whilst the marriages are recorded by the clergyman or lay 
registrar who performs the ceremony. Registrations of 
marriages are made in triplicate, and of births and deaths in 
duplicate—each copy bearing the original signatures of the 
parties married and witnesses (in case of marriage), or of the 
informant (in case of a birth or death), and of the registrar. 
One copy is retained by the registrar or clergyman; one for- 
warded to the Government Statist—to be kept as a permanent 
record; and the third (in case of marriage only) is given to one 
of the parties married. The parents of a legitimate child 
born in Victoria, or the occupier of a house wherein a birth 
or death occurs, is required under a penalty of £10 to give 
notice (either personally or by authorized agent) to the regis- 
trar of the district within 60 days after the birth, and within 
15 days after the death. (As an alternative, the notice may 
be given by the attending doctor or nurse). If an illegitimate 
child is born in any house or place of which the mother of the 
child is not the occupier, or if an illegitimate child, under 5. 
years of age, dies in, or its dead body is brought to, any house 
or place, the occupier must give notice to the deputy-registrar 
within 3 days if within any city, town, or borough, or to either 
the deputy-registrar.or police officer in charge if elsewhere. In 
the case of an illegitimate birth, if the mother is the occupier 
the notice must be given within 8 weeks. The penalty for 
breach of this is imprisonment for 6 months or a penalty 
of. £25. No fee is charged for registration, except in the case 
of a birth registered after 60 days, when 5s. is charged if 
within 12 months, and 12s. 6d. if over qne year. By an Act 


tion. 


Church 


records. | 
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(No. 1835), passed on the 6th April, 1908, an illegitimate child, 
whose parents marry after the passing of the Act, may, pro- 
vided there was no lawful impediment, at the time of the 
birth, to the marriage of the parents, be legitimized if the 
birth be registered for that purpose within six months after 
the date of the marriage. If the parents had married before 
the passing of the Act, the child must have been registered 
within 6 months after the passing of the Act. Applicants 
for searches or certificates of births, deaths, or marriages 
should, in applying to the Government Statist, furnish par- 
ticulars of the date and place of the event; also the names of 
the parties in the case of a marriage, or the name, age (if a 
death), and parentage in the case of a birth or death. 


MARRIAGES. 


Marriages, The number of marriages celebrated in Victoria during 
1899-1903. the year 1908 was 7,605, as against 8,477 in 1902, and 8,406 in 
1901, and an average of 8,187 during the last five years. 


Marriage The ordinary marriage rate is the number of marriages 
rates per 1,000 of the total population. Like the ordinary birth and 
death rates similarly estimated, it is only adapted to effect | 
comparisons in old and settled communities where the age 
constitution of the people remains almost unchanged. It is 
not suitable for comparative purposes in newly settled 
countries, such as Australasia, especially in the earlier days. 
As, however, it furnishes a ready and closely approximate 
comparison between different years which are not widely 
separated, the figures are given for the last five years in Vic- 


toria :— 
1899, “3d = os 6:86 
1900... me - oe 6-96 
1901 me a. 697 
1902. a sed 7-00 
1903 ; 6:29 


It will be noticed that, cto del there was a steady in- 
crease from 1899 up to 1902, there was a sudden fall in 1903. 
The number of marriages celebrated in the latter year was 
less than in any year since 1897. Though the migration of 
marriageable men from Victoria accounts to some small 
extent for the reduction, yet the probable explanation of the 
decline in the marriage rate is to be found in the prevailing 
economic conditions. 


Factors in It has been shown upon .more than one occasion that 
rates ~=—s the frequency of marriage is not dependent upon the number 


of the total population, still less upon the number of marriage- 
able women, but almost entirely upon the number of marriage- 
able men the community contains, the tendency of whom to 
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marry is modified by their occupations, and upon the view 
they take of their future prospects. To demonstrate this, the 
following table has been constructed, showing the proportion 
of marriages to the population, to the number of single men, 
and to the number of single women, in each census year from 
1854 to 1901:— 


Proporrion or Marriages per 1,000 or PopuLaTION AND OF 
Sinete Mun any Women, 1854-1901. 


Exclusive of Chinese and Aborigines. 
Number Proportion of Marriages per 
Year of Marriageable— 1,000 of the— 
Census. i 
E ted ! — rs 
Population, Marriages, Marria, 
Men Women ‘| Popula- | Marriage: | abier* 
| i : tion. | able Men. Women. 
1854 234,361 70,865 | 15,083 | 3,696 15°77 52°16 245°04 
1857 na 383,668 95,427 | 26,317| 4,465 11°64 46°79 169°66 
1861... 513,896 | 106,940; 37,006} 4,528 8°81 42°34, 122°36 
1871 ven 7125263 | .89,921| 65,386 4,715 6°62 52°43 72°11 
1881... 849,438 | 99,824! 119,360 5,732 6°75 57:42 48°02 
1891 .. | 1,180,463 | 163,048} 173,188; 9,007 797 55°24 52-02 
1901 .» | 1,193,340 | 154,384] 211,087] 8,468 7-08 54°87 40°12 


It will thus be observed that, whilst the proportion of muctuations 
marriages to the population (marriage rate)and to the marriage- Pmarmese 
able women has fluctuated considerably, the proportion to the 
marriageable men has been tolerably constant, the extremes 
being 574 in 1881, and 42 1-8 in 1861, and the usual range 
was between the narrow limits of 52 and 55. This proportion 
steadily diminished from 574 in 1881 to 55 in 1901, although 
the latter was higher than at any period prior to 1881. The 
proportion of marriages per 1,000 married women, on the other 
hand, has fallen off considerably. Even in the more settled 
times, after the gold rush, it fell from 72 in 1871 to a level 
of about 50 in 1881 and 1891, and still further to as low as 
40 in 1901, owing to the generally increased proportion of 
marriageable women to men, which at the last period reached 
to as high as 137 per 100 men. In other words, the chances 
of a woman marrying in Victoria are now very much smaller 
than at any earlier period, the proportions having fallen from 
about 1 in every 4 of the marriageable women in 1854, 1 in 8 
in 1861, to 1 in 20 in 1891, and 1 in every 25 in 1901. 


To further investigate this subject, it will be interesting farriage 
to ascertain the marriage rates amongst marriageable. men uinege 
and women at different periods of life, and, with this view, groups, 


. 1881-1901. 
the rates have been computed for various age groups between 


Tendency 
amongst 
men to 
defer mar 
riage. 
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15 and 50 at each of the last three census periods, and are 
shown in the following table:— 


Proportion oF Marriaces PER 1,000 MarrraceasLe Men anp 
Women at eAcH AGE. 


Men. Women. 
Age Group. 2 | 

t 1881, 1891. | 1901. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
15—21 én os ; is 246 23°6 18°8 
21—25* hay tied 57-8 443 - 446 1188 1060 87:2 
25—30 aoe <a 114-2 85:9 90°5 105-7 100°5 84-7 
30—35 $e ke 82-9 752 82:1 7371 66°4 57:9 
35--40 Le wa 564 61-1 62°6 538 46°4 37:2 
40—45 ote si 30°5 334 39°9 82°5 27-7 22°3 
45—50 ak bie 21:8 259 | 298 22-1 17°8 143 
50 upwards ... bes 10°5 91 | 91 49 42 24 
15—45 vee a hs a Jae, 55°9 58-7+ 49-0. 


In the last two periods, as compared -with ‘the first, there 
is every evidence of a tendency amongst men to defer marriage 
to a. later period in life—the turning point being age group 
30-35, for there has been a marked decrease in the rates below, 
but an increase in the rates above that age. In 1901, as com- 
pared with 1891, however, there was a considerable increase 
in the rate at every age period except 20-25 and over 50. 


In the case of marriageable women, there was, it will be 
observed, a slight fall between 1881 and 1891, but a consider- 
able fall between 1891 and 1901 in the proportion marrying 
at each age group under 35; but a rapid fall from each census 
to the subsequent one in the proportions at ages over 35. The 
fall between 1891 and 1901 was almost uniformly distributed 
over the various age groups, and averaged about 18 per cent. 
In this connexion it may be noted that whilst the marriage- 
able women between 15 and 45 increased by 25,300 during 
the intercensal period 1891-1901, the number of marriageable 
men between 20 and 50 decreased by 9,156—a decrease chiefly 
due to the efflux of single men to Western Australia and South 
Africa. Thus, there were resident in Western Australia, 
according to the recent census returns of that State, 17,433 
adult males of Victorian birth (besides 6,909 minors) of whom 
6,701 were married, and 10,732 were single. 


* In the case of men 20—25. 

+ The apparent anomaly of the rate for women between 15 and 45 being higher in 1891 than in 
1881, whilst the rate in each age group in 1881 is higher than that in the corresponding period in 
1891, is due to the changes in the age constitution of women under 45 years of age. 
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There has been a sensible increase in the mean ages at ages a 
marriage of both brides and bridegrooms during the last 20 
years, as will be seen from the following statement, which 
shows for certain quinquennial periods the mean ages of 
brides marrying under 45 years of age, and of the bridegrooms 
marrying such brides: 


AGE ar MarriaGe. 


Period. : | Brides under 45. Bridegrooms of Brides 


under 45, 
aon spa a de oie seat = 
1870-4 ... eet ra 24°13 years. | 29°93 years. 
1880-4... Re wed 23°83, | 28°61, 
1890-4... be 24 24°66. ,, | 28°66, 
| 20°75, 


1898-1902 we me | 2549, 


In the following table are shown the marriage rates per Marriage 
1,000 of the population in the Australian States and New Zea- teen, 
{and for each of the last five years, and also the mean rates for Sere and 
the whole period :— Zealand. 


Marriage Rares In tHE AUSTRALIAN StarEs AND New ZHALaAnD: 
Return ror Five Years. 


: | 
| Queens- South | Western iCommon-| New 


a Victoria. | ne | land. | Australia. Australia, | Tasmania. wealth. | Zealand. 
Ss. | 

i { j | : 

Se eae ree stadt So ae hata 
1899 ..| 686 | 695) 678 | 645 | 992 | 672 | 7:03 | 7:28 
1900 ...] 696 , 738 | 688 | 687 | 1006 | 771 | 724 | 7-67 
1901 ...| 697 | 768 | 661 | 643 | 966 | 771 | 7:29 | 7:81 
1902 ..| 700 | 758 | 681 | 661 | 977 | 746 | 723 | 8:01 
1903... 629 | 688 | 572 | 621 | 983, 758 | 667 | 827 
Mean} 681 | 7:28 | 646 | 6-41 | 975 | 743 | 709 | 7-81 


It will be observed that, according to the average of the aariae® 


five years, the lowest marriage rates prevailed in South Aus- diferent 
tralia and Queensland, and by far the highest in Western Sri .ca, 
Australia. In Victoria the rate was somewhat below, and in 
New South Wales slightly above the average. For the year 
1903, all the States, except Tasmania, showed a decrease in 
the marriage rate, varying from 10 to 5 per cent., whilst that 
of the Commonwealth feli nearly 8 per cent. during the year. 


New Zealand, however, showed an increase of 3 per cent. 
Marriages in 
For reasons already explained, a better and more reliable proportion 


index of the frequency of marriage in the different States is riageable 
: * . * males 1n 
a comparison of the marriages with the number of marriage- sustralian 


able male adults per 1,000, aged 21 and upwards, such as is States and 


Zealand 


Marriage 
rates in 
various 
countries, 


Marriage 
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contained in the following statement for the average of the 
three years, 1900 to 1902:— 


Marriaces per 1,000 MaretaceasLe Mates In AUSTRALASIA. 


Victoria wae is oe wi 56:0 
New South Wales ~ ah rae 58°3 
Queensland we vee ie. eee 41°6 
South Australia ... ioe Pes sale 56:8 
Western Australia ies ae ae 41°9 
Tasmania bes ne cas a 65°7 

Total Australia aud sat ns 55°7 
New Zealand ak Se ay ais 55:1 


Although the marriage rates are generally regarded as 
evidence of prosperity in a community, it can hardly be re- 
garded as such in some of the Australian States, where the 
age and sex constitutions are not normal. Thus, in Queens- 
land and Western Australia, the low rates amongst marriage- 
able men cannot be said to be due to the absence of prosperity, 
as compared with the other States, or to greater disinclination 
on the part of the men to marry, but rather to the fact that 
the number of marriageable women to that of men is small 
in both those States. 


The average marriage rate of Australia is about the same 
as in Norway, but is lower than in 11 out of the 15 European 
countries shown in the following table for the period, 
1296-1900 :— 


Marriace Rates In Various Counrriss. 


Hungary Sue 84 Holland ... iss 74: 
German Empire _... 8-4, Denmark at 74 
Belgium ... ise 8:3 Scotland ... ut 73 
England and Wales 81 Australia (1899-03) 71 
Austria ... ate 8-0 Italy ate 71 
Spain... ok U7 Norway ... wes 69 
Switzerland Bre 77 Sweden ... ofa 61 
France... see 75 Ireland ... © se 4-9 


Formerly the marriages which were celebrated in urban 
and rural districts were compared with the populations of 
those districts respectively, but as the place where a marriage 
was solemnized is no guide as to domicile, the method has 
been abandoned, and the classification according to the usual 
residence of the parties adopted instead. The following table 
gives the average annual numbers and rates per 1,000 of the 
population, of brides and of bridegrooms, whose usual place of 
residence if in Victoria) was in Melbourne and suburbs, other 
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urban districts, or rural districts respectively, or was outside 
the State—during the three years, 1900 to 1902:— 


Usvat Resrpencr or BripEes anp Briprcrooms, 1900-2. 


Usual Residence 
oO 
Bridegroom. 


In Victoria— 
Metropolitan Districts 
Other Urban 
Rural 

Outside Victoria 


Total Brides 


Proportion of Brides per 
1,000 of Population 


: ae Proportion 
Usual Residence of Bride. 1 of Bride- 
Bride | E00, 
Metro- Other Outsid . > 
politan. | Urban Rural. Victoria. peut | of popes 
y | 
8,274 120 191 34 3,619 | 7:2 
105 | 1,167 212 11 1,495 72 
288 | 261 2,318 22 2,889 58 
166 | 52 82 94 394 
———-| * — 
| i 
3,833 | 1,600 | 2,803 161 | 8,397 6-99 
hs ee Se [3 
\ 
77 77 56 | 6-99 


It will first be noticed that nearly 43 per cent. of the tower 


bridegrooms, and nearly 2 per cent. of the brides resided 


outside the State. 


that the marriage rate—for both males and females—was the 


Marriage 
rate in 


Excluding non-residents, the figures show rural than 


urban 
districts. - 


same amongst residents of the metropolitan as amongst those 
of the other urban districts, whilst in both cases it was con- 
siderably higher than amongst residents of the rural districts. 


The following table shows the marriages per 1,000 of the rates in 


population, males and females, in the metropolitan, urban, 


districts in 
1908 and 


and rural districts for the period 1900-2 and for the year 1903, previous 


also the decline per cent. during 1903: 


years. 


Proportion or Marriaces to Popunation 1n Districts, 


1900-2 anp 1908. 


Period. 


Number of Marriages per 1,000 of Population in 


Metropolitan Urban Rural 

Districts. Districts. Districts. 
1900-2 72 72 58 
Males {1993 65 6d 53 
Decrease per cent.—Males... 97 11-1 86 
1900-2 77 7-7 56 
Hemales isoe bes 71 6-4 51 
Decrease per cent.— Females 78 169 89 
en 33 Both Sexes 8-7 14-0 87 


Causes of 
lower 


districts 
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During 1903 the rates for the urban districts were most 
affected, the decrease in the case of males being 11 per cent., 
and in the case of. females 17 per cent., below the rates of the 
period 1900-2. In the metropolitan district the decrease was 
10 and 8 per cent. respectively, and in the rural districts about 
9 per cent. for both sexes. 


To what extent the lower rates in the rural districts are 
due to variations in sex, age, and conjugal condition, is a 
problem which may be solved by an examination of the recent 
census returns. The first striking fact disclosed is the great 
preponderance of females over males in both urban districts, 
whilst the reverse was the case in the rural districts—there 
being over 1114 females to every 100 males in the former, as 
compared with only 864 females to every 100 males in the 
latter. Secondly, there was, when compared with the total 
population, a larger proportion of adult males, but a much 
smaller proportion of adult females, in the rural than in the 
urban districts at each of the three age groups, 15 to 21, 21 to 
45, and 45 and over. 


The tendency which undoubtedly existed in former years. 
for young men starting life to leave their homes in the 
country and gravitate to the towns, where life is considered. 
more attractive, and higher wages and easier employment 
usually prevailed, has, owing to economic causes, been, at 
least for a time, reversed; although it still continues in the 
case of women, who can always readily find remunerative 
employment in the towns. Then again, the census returns. 
show that there is a much larger proportion of marriageable 
men, but a much smaller proportion of marriageable women, 
in the country than in either of the two urban districts— 
the percentage of marriageable men (aged 21 and upwards) 
in the total population being 14-4 in the rural, as against 
11-1 in the metropolitan and 10°3 in the other urban dis- 
tricts; and that of marriageable women (aged 15 to 45) 11°9, 
as against 15-2 and 16-0 respectively. To arrive. at definite 
results in regard to the marriage rate, it will, therefore, be _ 
necessary to compare, according to the plan already adopted, 
the marriages, with the marriageable population of each sex 
in the three districts. Such a comparison shows that the 
marriage rate of men is far less in the country than in the 
towns, but that an eligible woman in the country has—under 
general conditions—a better chance of marriage than one 
residing in the metropolis, or in the other urban districts; 
as, out of every 100 eligible men in the rural districts, 4 marry 
annually, as against nearly 7 in every 100 in the urban dis- 
tricts; whereas of eligible women more than one-twentieth in 
the rural, but Jess than one-twentieth in the urban districts, 
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marry within twelve months. The following are the pro- 
portions of marriages per 1,000 marriageable persons, viz., 
men aged 21 or upwards, or women aged 15 to 45, in each 
district according to the average of the three years, 1900 to 
1902 :-— 


Proportions oF MARRIAGES PER 1,000 MarriaaggasLe Parsons 
tn Merroponitan, Urpan, and Rurat Disrricts. 


} 4 
District. | Men. | Women. 
| 
Metropolitan... | 669) | 485 
Other Urban | 691 | 46-7 
Rural... | 389 | 515 
U 


These results confirm those obtained when comparing the 
marriages per 1,000 marriageable men in the different States, 
when it was shown that where there was an excess of marriage- 
able women, such rate was high, but where the proportion of 
marriageable women to marriageable men was abnormally 
low, such rate is low, but the rate for women is high. 


During the twenty years, 1881 to 1900, of the 153,399 marriages 


marriages celebrated in Victoria, 26-73 per cent. were cele- 
brated in the Autumn quarter, 25-97 per cent. in the Spring, 


- 24-00 in the Summer, and 23°30 in the Winter. In the years 


1901 and 1902, the percentages were 27°58 in the Autumn, 
25°15 in the Summer, 24°57 in the Spring, and 22-70 in the 
Winter quarter. It would thus appear that marriages are 
most numerous in the Autumn, and least in the Winter 
quarters. 


in quarters, 


The following statement shows the percentages of persons Former con- 


in each conjugal condition, who married yat the periods 


specified :— 
ConsueaL Conpirions or Pzrsons Marryine, 1871-19038. 
Conjugal Conditions. 1871-80. 1881-90. 1891-1900. 1901-02. 1903. 
Bachelors and Spinsters 80°59 | 85°84 87:22 87°35 88°30 
Bachelors and Widows 710 | 472 4°23 3°95 3°60 
Widowers and Spinsters 775 617 607 |. 6:22 5°85 
Widowers and Widows 456° | 3:27 2°48 2°48 2:25 | 


That these percentages are now approaching somewhat _ 
those of a settled community, might be inferred from the slight 
alteration during the last ten years. This is corroborated by 
the similar percentages for England and Wales during the 
vear 1900, which were 87-30 for marriages contracted between 

G 
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bachelors and spinsters, 3:27 between bachelors and widows, 
5-89 between widowers and spinsters, and 3°54 between 
widowers and widows. 


Divorced The number of divorced persons remarrying has shown a 
persang, Steady increase in each year since 1899, except during 1903. 
1999-1908. A larger number of divorced women remarry than divorced 
men; the ratio for the last five years being about 11 of the 
former to every 8 of the latter. The following are the num- 


bers of divorced persons remarrying for the last five years:— 


Divorcep Persons Re-marryinc: RuturRN For Five Yzars. 


P Year. ‘ Males. Females. Total. 
1899 nee See 25 46 vel 
1900 ae aay 40 45 85 
1901 ine - 41 45 86 
1902 ee wok 34 5 93 
1903 tot at 33 37 70 


The reduction in 1903 accords with the decline in the total 
marriages of that year. 


Marriages of In all civilized countries minors are not permitted to 

minors. ~~ marry without the consent of their parents or guardians. The 
following table shows the numbers of males and females © 
who marry under 21 to every 100 marriages, for the periods, 
1881-90, 1891-5, 1898-1902, and 1903, in Victoria, and for the 
period 1897-1901 in England and Wales:— 


Margiaczs or Persons unDER 2] Yuars in VicTORIA AND 
EneianpD anp WALES. 


Number under 21 in every 
100 Marriages in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


Number under 21 in every 100 
Marriages in Victoria. 


1903. 1898-1902. | 1891-5. 1881-90. 1897-1901. 
Bridegroom we} 257 1:95 1:80 2°26 5°06 
Bride... ... | 15°68 | 15-44 | 17°13 | 21:00 16°52 
Mean... | 9°12 8-74 9°51 | 11°63 10-79 

Marriages During the five years, 1899 to 1903, an annual average of 


Pations, under 2 per cent., were celebrated by lay registrars. This pro-- 
portion was as high as 7 in the ten years, 1881-90, but suddenly 
dropped from 6°6 to 3-7 in 1894, and has since declined to 1°6 
in 1903, probably owing to the competition of matrimonial 
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agencies, which sprang up about 1894. Of the other marriages, 
1,661 were solemnized according to the rites of the Church of 
England, 1,289 of the Presbyterians, 1,704 of the Methodists, 
412 of the Baptists, 289 of the Independents, 1,367 of “other 


. sects”—chiefly Protestants—1,280 of the Roman Catholic 


Church, and 26 according to those of the Jews. 


The number of marriages solemnized at matrimonial or 
advertising agencies gradually rose from 1,409 in 1898 to 1,701 
in 1900, and fell to 1,188 in 1902, but increased again to 1,353 
in 1903. About 20 per cent. of the total marriages were per- 
formed in such agencies in 1900, and 18 per cent. in 1903. This 
accounts for the unduly large proportion of marriages cele- 
brated by “other sects,” whose clergymen acted for such 
agencies. 


BIRTHS. 


The number of births registered in Victoria during the 
year 1903 was 29,569—15,115 males and 14,454 females. This 
was 892 below the number recorded for the preceding year, 
and 4,060 fewer than the average of the ten years ended 1900. 
The figures for each year since 1890 were:— 


Numser or Birrus in Vicrorza, 1891-1903. 


1891 .. 88,505 1896... 82,178 1900 - ... - 30,779 
1892 87,831 1897... 31,310 1901 “4. 31,008 
1893 ... 36,552 1898... 30,172 1902 80,461 
1894 we 84,258 1899... 31,008 1908 w 29,569 
1895 33,706 | 


During the twenty years ended with 1883, the number 
of births remained almost stationary; but in 1884 a marked 
increase took place, which continued during the subsequent 
seven years; the number in 1891 being the highest. Since 
1891, however, a rapid falling off has taken place down to the 
period embraced in the last five years, when the number has 
fiuctuated at a lower level than that which had prevailed at 
any other period since 1886. The number of births in 1903 
was the lowest since 1884. 


In connection with this decline in the number of births 
since 1891, it must be borne in mind that during the whole of 
the intervening period there has been an extensive emigration 
from Victoria—the excess of departures over arrivals amount- 
ing to 143,542 persons—and as these emigrants were for the 
most part adults of the reproductive period of life, the 
diminution in the number of births shown in the last table 
can be readily understood. 


The following table shows the birth rates in Victoria 
from 1860 to 1903:— 
; G2 


Marriages 
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tising 
agencies, 
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Brera Rares tw Vicrorra, 1860-1903. 


Year. Birth Rate. Year. Birth Rate. | Year. Birth Rate. 

| : 
1860 oe A281 1891 ass 33°57 1898 ia 25°51 
1865 ue 42°40 1892 bee 32°51 i} . 1899 wad 26:14 
1870 sis - 88:07 18938 ... 31:18 | 1900 <a 25°79 
1875 sas 33°94 1894 vee 29°05 1901 as 25°78 
1880 see 30°75. 1895 moe 28°46 | 1902 wh 25°15 
1885 he 31°33 1896 ist 27:19 3} 19038 eee 24°46 
1890 oo 33°60 1897 nee . 26°49 i 


The above rates, based upon the number of births to every 
1,000 of the population, are, like marriage rates, calculated 
on a similar basis, apt to mislead, unless the different con- 
stituents or elements of the population bear a normal pro- 
portion to one another. ; 


The method is, at all events in young communities, 
absolutely unreliable and misleading. In the earlier years 
when, owing to immigration, the population consisted for the 
most part of men and women at the reproductive period of 
life, the birth rate is obviously high. As time proceeds, how- 
ever, notwithstanding that immigration of reproductive adults 
may be maintained, the proportion of such to the total popu- 
lation must continuously diminish, and with it, of necessity, 
this birth rate. The decline in Victoria in the latter years is 
accentuated on account, not only of the cessation of immigra- 
tion, bit on the absolute emigration of adults. Under these 
circumstances, the figures in the table do not show the true 
measure of the fall in the birth rate. 


_ A more correct birth rate is the ratio of the number of 
legitimate births to that of married women under 45, and 
the following table shows the birth rate computed in the 
ordinary manner, also the proportion of legitimate births per 
1,000 of such women during the last four census years :— 


‘Lrerrimare Brrras PER 1,000 or THE PopULATION AND OF 
Marriep Women unper 45 Yrars or AGE. 


Proportion of Legitimate Births. 
Married Women! oa 

E ted ; Legitimate : 

Year. Population. basses Aba Births. Per 1,000 lay eink seeihad 

7 H of the 

Population. under a 
1871- 731,528 88,561 | 26,805 “36°64 802°67 
1881 862,346 84,831 | 25,675 29°77 302°66 
1891 1,140,405 120,700 | 35,853 31°44 297-04 
1901 1,201,341 127,858 | 29,279 24°37 229-00 
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. It will be observed that, although the proportion of 
legitimate births per 1,000 of the population fluctuated con- : 
siderably during the four census periods, the proportions per — 
1,000 of married women remained fairly uniform during the 
first three census years, but showed a remarkable decline in 
1901 from 297 to 229, being equivalent to nearly 23 per cent. 
A noticeable instance of the unreliability of the ordinary birth 
rate in a new country such as this, appears in the above table 
on comparing 1881 with 1891, for whereas the birth rate per 
1,000 of the population was considerably higher (by nearly 13 
per 1,000) in the later than in the earlier year, yet the pro- 
portion of births per 1,000 married women was actually lower. 
The fluctuations in the ordinary birth rate from 1871 to 1891 
are, therefore, found to have been mainly due to varying pro- 
portions of married women in the community at the fruitful 
period of life. The exceptional fall since 1901, however, 
cannot be so explained, as other factors must be involved 
which require further investigation, and which will be dealt 
with in the following paragraphs. 


An analysis of the minor age groups, of which the whole Percentage 

age group, 15 to 45, is composed, will disclose the fact that of married 
there has been a considerable falling off in 1901, as compared quinquen- 
with previous census periods, in the proportion of married under 45” 
women at the younger, and more fertile ages, but a counter- ar ob 
balancing increase in that at the higher ages—a result chiefly 
brought about by a decrease in the proportion of young men 
at marriageable ages, through emigration, and the consequent 
decline of the female marriage rates at the lower age groups. 
Thus, the number of married women under 30 years of age 
fell from 53,778 in 1891 to 39,230 in 1901, or by 27 per cent., 
whereas the number over 35 but under 45 increased during the 
same period from 37,460 to 57,161, or by 524 per cent. 
Relatively to the whole number at child-bearing ages, the 
married women under 30 years of age fell from 444 per cent. in 
1891 to 304 in 1901; whilst those at the higher ages, between 35 
and 45, rose from 31 to 444 per cent. This will be seen in the 
following statement :— ; 


Percentage oF Marrisp Women in AcE Groups unDER 45 YEARS 
at Four Last Census YEars. 


Percentage of Married Women Under 45 Years of Age. 
Census Year. 
15—20. 20—25. | 25—30. 30—35. | 35—40. 40—45. 
wy. oh ree? teas | naa, | conoy | 2832 | 17-40 
1881 i .. | 173 | 1595 | 20:46 | 20-60 | 20:97 | 20:29 
1891 rer v- {| 135 | 15°69 27-52 24°41 | 17-21 13-82 
1901 oe hs “81 | 9°90 19°83 24°96 24°92 19°58 


Rates of 
legitimate 
natality at 
various 
ages in 
Sweden 
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To estimate the extent to which these changes in age dis- 
tribution between the two last periods would influence the 
birth rate, it is necessary to ascertain the rates of natality for 
married women at different ages. Up to the present, the 
available information relating to Victoria on which such rates 
might be computed, has not yet been tabulated in respect to 
all married women, although it was done for one year in 
respect to newly married women.* Such rates were, however, 
published in a previous issue of this work; for several 
European countries ‘and towns, from which it is proposed to 
select the rates for Sweden—which it has been decided to 
adopt as a standard for measuring the extent of the decline 
in the productiveness of married women in Victoria during 
the last ten years, owing to changes in their age constitution. 
The following were the rates of natality in Sweden in 1891, 
at each quinquennial age group under 45:— 


Age of Wives. Births per 100 Wives. 
15—20_... vee Sy . 518 
20—25 ... sie 5 we = 45°1 
25—30_... vee tee wae 37'5 
30—35 sae abe cae 31:2 
85—40 cee ee, wu 25:0 
40—45__ ave eA sat 14:2 


Applying these proportions to the numbers of married 
women at similar age groups in Victoria in 1891 and 1901, 
it is found that the relative fertility of such women diminished 
by 9 per cent. in the interval, owing to their increased average 
age alone. This will, however, account for little more than 
a third of the fall since 1891 in the rate actually experienced. 
It is also found that in 1891 the rate in Victoria was only 
54 per cent. below that of Sweden under similar age conditions, 
whereas in 1901 the former was nearly 22 per cent. below the 
latter. The following are the results:— 


Births per 1,000 Married . 
Women 15 to 45. Percentage of 
Year, A boiecata ued 
Applying Swedieh| ?© ON Sweden. 
Actual. | Tites to Victoria, 
1891... wee 302°1 319'8 is 55 
1961... eee 227°9 291°2 21:7 
Decrease ead 74-2 28°6 
+ per cent. 246 8:9 


* For particulars, see “ Victorian Year-Book,” 1895-8, page 663, et seq. 
+ Ibid, page 666. 
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Prior to 1891, immigration, voluntary and assisted, had cessation: 


practically ceased, and as the bulk of the immigrants belonged. 
‘to the latter class, they were physically a selected class under 
the immigration laws, and amongst whom a high birth rate 
was to be expected. This cessation was probably chiefly 


of immigra- 
tion chief 
factor in 
decline of 
birth rate 


responsible for the decline in 1891, and for the larger decline 


in 1901, when the more prolific women (as a class) were ap- 
proaching, or had actually passed, the reproductive limit, and 
the women as a whole were reaching the conditions of a more 
séttled population, with its due proportion of frail and infirm. 
In brief, the average physique of women now is not equal to 
that of the earlier years—owing entirely to natural causes, 
the average in the earlier period being that of a specially 
selected class, whilst the average of the present is that of 
nearly a normal population. As further contributing towards 
the decline from 1891 to 1901, it is pointed out that the con- 
ditions obtaining in 1891 were entirely different from those 
of 1901, the former being a year in a prosperous period, and 
the latter representing the sixth year of an unprecedented 
drought, both as regards duration and intensity. Doubtless 
under these extreme circumstances, prudence was also a factor 
bringing about the results shown in 1901, and this may be 
considered a natural, and not an artificial cause, and a con- 
dition which can only be regarded as temporary, and which 
will doubtless pass away with returning prosperity. 


The following table gives the birth rates, calculated in Birth rates 


the ordinary way, per thousand of the population in the Aus- tui 


last five years :— 


Birto Rates in roe AusrraLian Staves anp New ZEALAND : 
Return For 1891 axp roe Last Five Yrars. 


New 

Year. Victoria. Soot ad Aone: coe. Tasmania) Australia! wa 
1891 | 33°57 | 8450 | 36:35 | 33-92 34°85 33°37 | 3423 | 29-01 
1899 wel 26°14 | 27°34) 27-31 | 26°64 30-70 26°84 | 27-27 | 25°12 
1900 v| 25°79 | 27°43 | 30°19 | 25°55 30°80 28:16 | 27:31 | 25°60 
1901 .. | 25°78 | 27-60 | 28:28 | 25-09 30°32 28°40. | 27°05 | 26°34 
1902 «| 25°15 | 27°17 | 27-68 | 24-60 30°09 28:92 | 26°63 | 25°89 
19038 we | 2446 | 25°35 | 2462 | 23-24 30°27 28°47 | 25-21 | 26°61 


Mean of 5: 25°46 | 26-98 | 27-62 25-02 30°44 28°16 | 26°69 | 25:91 


tralian 
States and 


tralian States and New Zealand for 1891, and for each of the New 
eaiand, 


Decline in 
the number 
of legiti- 
mate 


births. 


Birth 
rates in 
European 
countries 
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According to the average of the last five years, the highest 
birth rate prevailed in Western Australia and the lowest in 
South Australia, the latter being but slightly less than those 
of Victoria. and New Zealand. The comparison of these rates 
is not a reliable one, but it is useful for certain purposes. As. 
already explained in the case of Victoria, it cannot be relied on 
as an index of the productiveness of married women, which 
can be more closely gauged by a comparison of the legitimate 
births with the number of married women at reproductive 
ages. Such a comparison is effected in the subjoined. return, 
which shows the results for each Australian Btate and for 
New Zealand at the two last census years:— 


Proportion or Leerrimare Brrrus per 1,000 Marrizp Women 
unpER 45 Yrars or AGE. 


Proportion of Legitimate Births 
aka varies Aiba! Decrease 
State. ce Oe es per cent. 
1891. 1901. 

Victoria .. ie ins ce 802°1 227-9 24°6 
New South Wales oe we {> 298°9 235°6 21:2 
Queensland ial “3 oe 8150 251:0 20°3: 
South Australia... ity tee 811-1 235°0 245: 
Western Australia ele sis 352°8 244-0 311 
Tasmania re ae ese 3159 254°6 19°4 
New Zealand es ie aes 279°1 ys 11:8 


It will be seen from these figures that between 1891 and 
1901 there was a pronounced decline in the percentage of 
legitimate births to married women under 45 years of age in 
the different States, varying from 31 per cent. in Western 
Australia, and 24 in Victoria and South Australia, to about 
20 in Queensland and Tasmania, and to nearly 12 per cent. in 
New Zealand. The remarks already made regarding changes: 
in age constitution and physique when dealing with the 
decline in Victoria are equally applicable to other States, 
except Western Australia, where, although immigrants are 
still received from the other States, yet they do not belong 
to the selected classes of former years. oe 


The following is a statement of the birth rates in the 
principal European countries for the year 1901, ‘also the 
average birth rates for the 25 years, 1876-1900, arranged in 
order according to the rates in 1901 (the latest available) :— 
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Breve Rares rx Evropran Counreiss. 


Births per 1,000 of Population. 
- Country. Decline per cent. 
1901. 1876-1900. 

Hungary 37°8 42°9 12 
Austria 36:9 37°8 2 
Prussia : 36-2 37-7 4, 
German Empire 35-7 37°4 4} 

Spain ay 84-7 35°9 3 

Italy 32°6 36°6 11 
Holland 32°3 342 6 
Denmark 29:9 31°3 4g 
Norway 29°38 30-7 3 
Scotland 29°5 32-2 8h 
Belgium... 29-4 30°1 2 
Switzerland xP 29:1 28°9 1 (increase) 
England and Wales ... 28°5 32°3 2 
Sweden ve 26°8 28-7 7 
Ireland 22°7 23°8 5 

France 22-0 * 23°7 7 


It will be seen that there was a decline in the birth 
rates for 1901 as compared with the averages of the 25 year 
‘period in all the countries named with the exception of Switzer- 
land. The decline was relatively greatest (viz., 12 per. cent.) 
in the case of England and. Wales, and of Hungary (where 
the birth rate is still the highest in Europe, with the exception 
of Russia), and was also very marked in Italy, with a fall of 
11 per cent., in Scotland (8} per cent.), Sweden (7), France (7), 
Holland (6), and Ireland (5), whilst the fall was less than 5 per 
cent. in all the other countries shown. The average rate in 
the Commonwealth of Australia for the past five years was 
lower than the rate for 1901 in any of the European countries 
‘except Sweden, Ireland, and France; but, as already explained, 
there are exceptional reasons why the rate in Australia is so 
abnormally low. By a comparison of the birth and marriage 
rates in European countries, it is found that a high birth rate 
is generally concurrent with a high marriage rate and vice 
versaé. <A notable exception to this is France, in which a high 
marriage rate is co-existent with a lower birth rate than in 
any,other European country. 


The following table shows the number of births per 1,000 sirth rates 


-of the population in the metropolitan, the other urban, and the 
rural districts, for 1875 and each subsequent fifth year, and 
the averages of the years 1901-3:— 


in town and 
country. 


Illegitimate 
births and 
rates. 
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Breto Rares In Merroronitan, OTHER Urpan, anp Rurar 


Districts. 
Number per 1,000 of the Population. 
Year. 5 

Meee Orne Uiven Rural Districts. Victoria. 
1875 i ae 33°63 38°63 31:54 83:94 
1880 bee ee 31:19 34°21 28°72 . 80°75 
1885 tis we 34°94, 31:87 28°12 81:33 
1890 ies aes 87°71 84°43 28°93 33°60 
1895 oh of 29°46 84°03 . 25:49 28°46 
1900 pele ods 24°54 32°29 24°26 25°79 
1901-03 ies Reg 24°54 81°18 23°27 25:13 


It will be noticed that in the last three years, as com- 
pared with 1890, the birth rate in the metropolitan district 
fell off by nearly 35 per cent., in the rural districts by 19 per 
cent., and in the other urban districts by only 9 per cent. 


The number of illegitimate births registered in Victoria 
during the year 1903 was 1,695, which gives a proportion of 
5-73 to every 100 births registered, as compared with 5:50 in 
1902, which was identical with the average of the five years. 
ended with 1902. This proportion has been fairly constant 
during the last twelve years, when it was decidedly higher- 
than at any earlier period within the last 30 years. The 
proportion in Victoria was much lower than in Queensland and. 
New South Wales, and slightly lower than in Tasmania, but- 
higher than in any other of the Australian States or New Zea- 
land; it was also lower than in Scotland, but much higher 
than in the other portions of the United Kingdom; it was also- 
lower than in 13 out of 18 countries on the continent of Europe, 
respecting which particulars are available, in six of which 
the rates run as high as from 10 to 15 per cent.* The follow- 
ing are the proportions of illegitimate births to every 100» 
children born in the Australian States and New Zealand,. 
for the five years ended with 1902, and in the United Kingdom. 
for the ten years, 1891-00:— ; 


Inuecirimate Birra Rates. 


Australasia— Australasia— 
Victoria ... we a = =—6BG South Australia ... we 40° 
New South Wales ... awe §=69 : 
Queensland Sh oe, 263 United Kingdom— 
Tasmania ao Pee wf Scotland... ae we 72 
Western Australia ... re 03) England... ae rr 


New Zealand ‘a ee Treland ... is wee 2B 


* For particulars, see edition of this work for 1895-8, page 654. 
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It will readily be supposed that a larger proportion of Illegitimacy 


illegitimacy prevails in Melbourne and suburbs than in any 
other district of Victoria, and that the proportion in country 
districts is the smallest of all. In 1902, in the metropolitan 
district, about 1 birth in 12; in the other urban districts, about 
1 in 18; and in the rural districts, only 1 birth in 44 was 
registered as illegitimate. During the five years, 1899-1903, the 
averages were 1 in 12, 1 in 19, and 1 in 39 respectively. Of 
32 foreign cities, respecting which the information was given 
in a previous issue of this work, each is burdened with a 
larger amount of illegitimacy than that prevailing in Mel- 
bourne. 


in town and 
country. 


Although the proportion of illegitimate births to the total ran in ite. 


births, as already stated, has varied so little for several years 
past, yet the proportion of such births to the number of un- 
married women and widows, between the ages of 15 and 45, 
shows the same remarkable decline between 1891 and 1901, 
amounting to 29 per cent., as has already been observed in 
the proportion of legitimate births to married women at 
similar ages. With the exception of altered age distribution, 
which in this instance is estimated to account for less than 
1i per cent. of the fall, the many causes, which have con- 
tributed so largely to the decline in the legitimate birth rate, 
have no doubt operated—but in a major degree—to bring 
about a reduction in the illegitimate birth rate per 1,000 single 
women, which will be seen on comparing the rate for 1901 
with that of the previous census, 1891, as given in the sub- 
joined statement:— 


Iuuecitmate Birrus Per 1,000 Srtnexrz Women. 


: Single Women Aged Mlegitimat Iegitimate Births Per 

Period. eB to 45. Births. 10 Satie Women. 
1891, a 142,443 2,064 14°49 
1901, ois 167,760 1,729 10°31 


CORRELATION BETWEEN BIRTH RATE AND INFANTILE 
MORTALITY. 


In its incidence upon the birth rate, infantile mortality 
appears to have been almost entirely overlooked, notwith- 
standing that it occupies in old and populous communities the 
position of perhaps the most prominent determinant of the 
birth rate. A cursory glance at the next table, which shows 
the ordinary birth rate and the infantile mortality (that is, 
the percentage of infants dying under one year), is prima facie 
evidence of the intimate connection existing between the two 
events :-— : 


gitimate 
birth rate, 
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Brera anv Inranrine Dara Rares in VaRious CouNTRIES. 


Country. Birth Rate per 1,000 Deaths under 1 year 


of the Population. per 100 Births. 
South Australia cen ae 25'5 ee 10:9 
Victoria ae oe : 25°7 as 11:0 
New Zealand ... ee ae 25:7 eas 81 
Sweden sale wo vi 26°9 ts 10°0 
Commonwealth of Australia Se 27-1 oh 11:0 
New South Wales is ae 274 Se 111 
Tasmania is or ie 28°1 fue 96 
Switzerland ... es ek 28°4 wih 19:0 
Queensland ... ies Pe 285 - 10°4 
Great Britain... a es 28°7 ih 15:0: 
Belgium abs 7 aes 289 she 17° 
Japan a ae ste 29°8 eh 15-2 
Denmark. =... 2 5 30°0 cite 140 
Western Australia tas ick 30°6 isk 140 
Ttaly sae ae i 33°9 as 19-0: 
” Holland ine Sy sg 32:1 ais 20:0: 
Prussia os eh NS 86°5 pie 21:0 
Austria vs wee ee 87:2 te 25°0: 
Hungary ie ies se 38°9 i 25°6 
Saxony i see see 39°9 ee 28'3 


France and Ireland have been intentionally omitted from 
this table—the former because the low birth rate is due to 
the practice of well-known restrictive measures, the latter to 
the excessive withdrawal of reproductive adults by emigra- 
tion. Russia is also omitted in consequence of want of 
reliable figures, but it is generally understood that both the 
birth rate and infantile mortality are the highest in the 
civilized world. 


This association of high birth rate and high infantile 
mortality, and low birth rate and low infantile mortality,. 
cannot be regarded as fortuitous, and may readily be sub- 
mitted to mathematical investigation. Thus, to put the matter 
very briefly, if depending upon chance alone, the probability 
that the highest birth rate would become associated with the 
highest infantile mortality in the twenty countries named in 
the table is 2, ; that the first and second in the one series. 
should become so associated with the first and second in the 
other, and in that order, the probability becomes go X fe = ko 
or 379 chances against 1. The probability of the third associa- 
tion is dy X ve X ty = wero, Or 6,889 chances to 1. It is 
therefore, impossible to doubt the correlation which exists. 
between the two series of events. ; 


The results shown in the table are only those which could 
reasonably be expected after a scientific investigation of the: 
subject, for it is obvious that the death of an infant under 
1 year (and according to the experiences of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and England, about one-half. of those who die 
under l‘year, die within three months of birth), if it does not 
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facilitate, certainly does not present any obstacle to con- 
ception of another child, though on the other hand the nurture 
of a child is generally an insuperable obstacle. 


In Sweden, as will be seen from the last table, the lowest 
birth rate in Europe is to be found, and also in accordance 
with the theory just propounded, the lowest infantile 
mortality. 


Hugh R. Jones, M.A., M.D., B.Sc., in a paper contributed 
to the Journal of the Royal Statistical Society for March, 1894, 
writes—“If we examine the statistics of infant mortality in 
the different European States, the close dependence of feeding 
and mortality on each other is very clearly shown. The 
lowest mortality (10 to 13 per cent.) is in Sweden and Norway, 
where almost every child is nursed by its own mother. In 
Wurtemberg, on the other hand, only 33 per cent. of infants 
are brought up on the breast. The mortality of the breast-fed 
children was 13°5 per cent., while that of the artificially-fed 
rose to 42‘7 per cent. In Lower Bavaria, the infant mortality 
reached the extraordinary high proportion of 50 per cent. 
There, maternal nursing has become the exception It 
is therefore obvious that infant feeding exercises an enormous 
influence on infant mortality.” No one who has read Dr. 
Jones’ paper would dispute this deduction, and hence it would 
appear that the birth rate which depends upon the infantile 
mortality, is therefore primarily dependent upon infant feed- 
ing. This quotation also corroborates the opinion that the 
nurture of a child is opposed to conception, and this doubtless 
is responsible for the low birth rate of Sweden. On the other 
hand, the high birth rates of the German States are probably 
due to the large proportion of infants who are artificially fed, 
and consequent high infantile mortality. 


It has been computed* that the numbers of survivors at 
the age of five out of every 1,000 children born are for various 
countries as follows:— 


CHILDREN PER 1,000 Survivine THEIR FirrH YEAR. 


_ Countries. Survivors. | Countries. Survivors, 
New Zealand she 889 Belgium ma ie 756 
New South Wales eee 850 | Denmark... whe 755 
Victoria re wes 844 | France... ee 751 
Norway ae G4 838 | Switzerland ... si 748 
Treland cae seh 837 Italy res sat 632 
Swedent ... the 783 Austria... oe 614: 
Scotland 2: Fa 780 | Hungary... ~ 598 
England and Wales... 762 ~ Spain Base ro 571 


* The European figures have been taken from Mulhall, and those of New Zealand, New South 
Wal: s,and Victoria, computed in the Statist’s Office, Melbourne. 
According to a recent Life Table for Sweden, computed from the census in 1900, it hes been 
four i that of 1,000 births 839 live to attain the age Of 5 years. 
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So great indeed is the mortality per 1,000 births in the high 
birth rate countries, that the ultimate gain to the population of 
these countries at the expiration of five years is, in some cases, 
below that of the low birth rate countries, and it is highly 
probable that, could the mortality have been traced beyond 
that period, it would be found that the supremacy rests with 
the low birth rate countries. The following statement shows 
the birth rates per 1,000 of. the population, and the number 
surviving their fifth year similarly estimated:— 


Birra Rates anp SuRvIvoRS. 


Country. Birth Rate. Sere ete 
Hungary es sey 39°4 or, 23°6 
Austria Sai ues 37:2 ‘be 22°8 
Prussia ee ad 86:5 site 25:0 
Spain i ae 3848 va 19°9 
Italy “hy ee 33°9 ae 21°4 
Holland se ase 32:1 hs 25°6 
Norway as Ag 30°3 as 25°4 
Denmark te Sa 30:0 ae 22-7 
England ses aa 29°2 non 22:2 
Belginm sa ae 28°9 wits 21°9 
Switzerland ... wa 28°4 we 21:2 
New South Wales a 274 ae 23°3 
Sweden oa ae 269 ss 21°1* 
New Zealand .. sme * 25°7 vey 228 
Victoria s £2 25°7 uae 21°7 
France ae 7 22:0 os 165 


Although infantile mortality plays such a prominent part 
in the determination of the birth rate in old countries, yet 
in young communities its influence is not so pronounced, its 
effects being masked by the movements of population through 
migration. For, although the Australian infantile mortality 
can never be said to have been large compared with the old 
communities of the world, yet there has been a distinct decline 
in the Victorian rates (which doubtless is characteristic of all 
the Australian States), as is evident from the following 
figures :— 


IyranticE Mortatity ry Vicror1a, 1867-1903. 


Period. Infantile Mortality. 
1867-9 ue ae be 13°32 per cent. ~ 
1870-4 as aes wine 11°61 2 
1875-9 de oe 12°47 3 
1880-4 en a a 12-02 $5) 
1885-9 bee on re 13 27 és, 
1890-4, ii aue iat 11°44 5 
1895-9 ee cre ed 11:28 i 
1900-3 _ ave wie 10°33 39 


* In accordance with previous note (t) this figure becomes 22°5. 
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It may here well be asked if the birth rate is so dependent 
upon infantile mortality as it is claimed, how is it in the early 
years of the State when the infantile mortality was not high 
that the birth rate was high? To that it may be answered, 
that the latter circumstance was entirely due, as has been 
previously shown, to the abnormal proportion of specially 
selected lives at the reproductive period introduced into the 
States by immigration. Indeed, it is certain that had the 
infantile mortality of Australia in the early days been com- 
parable with those of the European States, the birth rate 
would have been considerably higher than it was. 


This association of the two events has apparently always 
existed. Certain Vital Statistics in European towns and 
countries in the eighteenth century show that in Sweden, for 
the period 1755 to 1776, the birth rate was 36°9, and the 
infantile mortality 23-0 per cent. of the births, as against the 
modern figures, 26°9 and 10 respectively. In the town of 
Stockholm, the birth rate was for the same period 35:7, the 
infant mortality 42-2. In the low birth rate countries of, that 
period, the provinces of Vaud and Brandenburg, where ‘such 
rates were 27-9 and 26-0 respectively, the infantile mortality 
rates were 18°9 and 22°5 respectively, which, though not to be 

regarded as low when compared with modern figures, were 
the lowest when compared with the rates current at the time. | 
Tt has also been possible to ascertain the number of survivors 
attaining 5 years of age per 1,000 births in localities where 
the birth rates mostly ranged from 30 to 40 per 1,000 of 
population, and which are presented in the following table:— 


Inrantine Morvtauiry IN THE E1GHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Period. Locality. Infantile Mortality. SUN Ne Re 
Cire. 1750... Vaud ... vee 18°9 are 701 
1750-80 ee Shrewsbury ee 18:3 ia 651 
1755-76 vee Sweden oo 23°0 ane 647 
1710-59 Ae Brandenburg... 22°5 ate 642 
1772-81 aC Chester ae 19°8 is 598 
1735-80 .. -Northampton ... 25°8 ihe 536 
1730-69 nie Norwich ee 27-0 eee 498 
1773-81 es Warrington sh 243 see 483 
1728-87 .. London os 32°0 452 
1759-68 ae London sie 32°0 sate 425 
1752-55 sie Berlin ee 36°7 er 402 
1755-63 ti Stockholm Les 42°2 sad 381 


- Cire. 1750... Vienna ... Xe 45°8 Lo 374 


Deaths. 


Death rates 
in Aus- 
tralian 
States 
and New 
Zealand. 
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DEATHS. 


The following return shows the number of deaths—males 
and females—also the quarters in which they were registered 
and proportion per 1,000 of the population, during the years 
1899-1903 :-— 


Deatus In Kacu Quarrer: Rerourn ror Five Yuars. 


Death 

. Sex. . Quarter of. Registration. “| Rate 
Year, | - Total fe | POE 13000 
Deaths. j Popula- 

: Males. "| Females. | March. | June. | September. | December. thon 

- 1899 | 16,578| 9,286| 7,292 | 4,153'| 3,806 3,717 4,902 13°97 

1900 | 15,215 | 8,627 6,588 | 4,113 | 3,393 3,758 3,951 12°74 

1901 | 15,904 | 9,035. 6,869 | 4,129.) 3,844 4,120 3,811 13°22 

1902 16,177 | 9,152 7,025 | 3,886 | 3,980 4,281 4,080 13°40 

1903 | 15,595 | 8,626 | 6,969 | 4,036 | 3,994 3,810 3,775 12°90 

Average | 15,804 ‘ 8,945 6,949 | 4,068 | 3,794 3,937 4,100 “13-25 


The number of deaths during the year 1903 was 15,595— 
8,626 males and 6,969 females—a result somewhat under the 
average of the last five years, when the total was 15,894— 
the males 8,945, and the females 6,949. According to the 
experience of the five years, 1899-1903, the quarter of the year 
ending 3ist December is the most fatal, the next in order 
being the quarter ending 31st March. These positions, ‘how- 
ever, were not maintained in the year under review, when the 
greatest number of deaths occurred in the March quarter, 
and the next in the June quarter. Excepting the year 1900, 
the death rate for 1903 is the lowest experienced during the 
last five years. 


For purposes of comparison the death rates per 1,000 of the 
population for each of the Australian States and New Zea- 
land are shown in the following statement, for a period of 
five years from 1899 to. 1903:— ~ 


Dzaty Raves In tHe AUSTRALIAN States AWD New ZRALAND: 
Rerurn ror Five Yuars. 


. New | : 
. ’ i = South West ;,| Austral N 

Year. Vietoria South yee Australia. Australia. Tasmania States Zealand. 

_ - I _ 
1899. | «18-97 | 11°92 | 12°07 |. 12-65 | 13°79 | 12:91; 12°90 | 10-24 
1900. | 12°74) 11:16 | 11-72) 1068 | 1265 | 11:02] 11-77 | 9:43 
1901... |, - 18-22 | 11°68 | 11°88] 11:22 | 13:36 | 10°45 | 1217 | 9:81 
1902... | 18-40 | 11°95 | 12:08-;. 11°86 | 13°63 | 10°90 | 12-45 | 10°50 
1903... | 12-90 | 11°68 | 12°38} 10-79 | 12°60 | 11:86} 12:09 | 10-40 
Average .../ 13°25 | 11°67 | 12:08 | 11-44 | 18°20 | 11-45 | 1229 | 10-08 
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Although the death rate of Victoria, according to the 
average of the five years, 1899-1903, was higher than in any 
other State, this result is due, as will be shown later on, to 
the larger proportion of persons aged 60 years and over, 
amongst whom the death rate is very high. 


The following were the maximum, minimum, and mean 
death rates per 1,000 of the population, in the principal 
European countries during the five years ended with 1900, 
also the average of the 25 years ended with the same year. 
It is remarkable that, with the exception of Sweden, Austria 
and Hungary, Spain and Italy, the minimum rate during the 
five year period almost invariably occurred in 1896, and the 
maximum in 1900. In all, except Ireland, there has been a 
noticeable decrease, and in Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Germany (including Prussia), Holland, and Italy, a consider- 
able decrease in the recent five year period, as compared with 
the average of 25 years. The countries are arranged in order 
according to the average rate of mortality in the more recent 
period :— , 


Deatu Rares in European CountRriks. 


Five Years 1896-1900. Average 
Country. of 

Max. Min. Mean. ~ 26 Years. 
1. Norway... x 15°8 15-2 15°7 166 
2. Sweden oe oes 17:7 151 16-1 17-1 
8. Denmark... 3 17°3 . 155 16°4 18-3 
4. Holland 2... 001. 17°8 16-9 17°2 20°83 
5. England and Wales. ... 18-2 17-0 17-7 19:1 
6. United Kingdom 3 18-4 17-0 17°8, 19°0 
7. Scotland vis ar 185 16°6 17-9 19°2 

8. Ireland oe a2 19°6 166 18-1 18-2 - 
9. Belgium ae sod 19°3 17-2 181 20°1 
10. Switzerland ... “3 19:3 17°6 18:1 20°6 
11. France Sea fs. 21:9 .. 195 20:7 219 
12. Prussia wae wee 218 20°0 21:0 23°7 
18. Germany... ts 22°71 20°5 21:2 242 
14. Italy ids mah 24-0 218 22°9 26°4 
‘15. Austria iss oh 26-4 249 25-6 28:8 
16. Hungary... me 28-9 26:9 27°9 323 
17. Spain as see 29°9 28°6 29°2 30°6 

| ! 


Death rates 


in European 


countries. 


Comparing this statement with a previous one, it will be Death rates 


noticed that the death rate of Victoria—the highest in 
Australasia, is considerably lower than: that in Norway—the 
lowest in Europe. And although, owing to the fact that 
emigration from the old to the newer countries tends to raise 
the death rate in the former, but to lower it in the latter, the 


of European 
and Austral- 
asian States 
compared. 
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death rates, calculated on the total population, would naturally 
be on a higher level in Europe than in Australasia, yet it may 
be safely affirmed that the true rate of mortality, allowing for 
differences in the age constitution of the people, is lighter in 
Australasia than in any State in Europe, except, perhaps, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. 


In every country the death rate is higher in towns than it 
is in the country districts. This circumstance, although no 
doubt partly attributable to the superior healthfulness and 
immunity from contagion prevailing in the latter, is also to a 
great extent due to the fact that hospitals and charitable 
institntidns, which are frequented by patients from the country 
as well as by town residents, are generally situated in the 
towns; and further, that outside of charitable institutions 
many persons die who have come from the country on the 
approach. of a serious illness for the sake of the superior 
nursing and medical attendance to be obtained in town. In 
the ten years ended with 1890, the rate in the metropolitan dis- 
trict was higher than in the other urban districts, but in 
more recent years was much lower, in consequence of a marked 
decrease in the rate in the former district; whilst in the rural 
districts the rate has remained fairly constant, at about 9 
per 1,000, or much less than half the rate in the extra-metro- 
politan towns. The following are the figures for the means. 
for the periods, 1881-90 and 1891-1900, and the years 1901, 
1902, and 1903 :— 


Dears Rates 1n Metropouitan, OTHER URBAN, AND 
Rorat Disrricts. 


. it: her Urb: 
Period. so Oo etricte. i Distrieta, 
1881-90 “ae ie a 20°65 : 19:90 8:90 
1891-1900 = tut bea 16°25 21:17 8:98 
1901 waa vee oe 15-09 19°54 8°73 
1902 ae ie a 14°93 20°86 8°77 
1903 a ae itis 14:37 20°17 8-41 


In Victoria during the past five years one in every seven 
deaths occurred in general hospitals, and in Melbourne and 
suburbs during the same period one in every four took place 
in some public institution. 


The misleading results arrived at by a comparison of the 
ordinary death rates of different countries, or of the same 
country at different periods, unless the age distribution is 
identical, have often been pointed out in former editions of 
this work. This applies more especially to such a comparison 
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of newly-settled communities—such as the Australian States 
—with one another, and with the old-established countries of 
(say) Europe. In the former, the population is, on the average, 
younger than in the older countries, and is, moreover, con- 
stantly being strengthened by immigrants at the younger adult 
ages, at which the mortality is low; whereas in the latter, not 
only is the age distribution more constant from year to year. 
but there is relatively a much larger proportion of elderly 
people, amongst whom the death rate is very high, concurrent 
with a smaller proportion of the younger and middle-aged 
adults, at the most vigorous period of life. Some idea of the 
differences of age distribution at present existing between 
_ European countries and the Australian States (as a whole) 
will be obtained by the following comparison of the propor- 
tions of the population living at various age groups in Sweden 
—-as representative of the former—and in Australia:— 


PERCENTAGE or PopuLATion In AGE Groups, SWEDEN AND 


AUSTRALIA. 

Percentage of Population Living 
at each Age Group in— 

Age Group. a 

(Years). : U 
Sweden Australia 
in 1990. in 1901, ° 
ry 

Under 1 year... ia 2°55 2-47 
1to5.., oe cae 9°25 9:05 
5 to 15 oe ay 21:10 23°60 
15 to 20 a cae 9°50 10°04 
20 to 25 a wad 8°20 9°36 
25 to 30 one oe 6°70 8°50 
30 to 35 tes xe 6°00 779 
35 to 40 tee lade 6:00 725 
40 to 45 ies eon 5°60 5°88 
45 to 55 ies a 9°40 7°29 
55 to 65* Wile ine 7:70 4:76 
65 to 75 ae isk 5:40 301 
75 to 85 ee es 2°34 89 
85 and over... ies 26 ‘ll 
Total ... can 100:00 100°00 


It will be observed that the most striking differences 
occur between the ages of 20 and 40—the migratory period— 
under which ranged 38 per cent. of the population in Aus- 
tralia, as against only 27 per cent. in Sweden 3; and at ages 
over 45, at which the preponderance was in favour of Sweden, 
where there were 25 per cent. over that age as against only 
16 in Australia, 


* At age 55 to 60 the proportion in Sweden was 4-20, and in Australia 2°54 per cent. 
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In accordance with the decision of the Conference of: 
Statisticians, held at Hobart in 1902, that “for computing the 
‘Index of Mortality’ the table of age groups adopted by the 
Congress of International Statistics be followed, viz.:—Under 
1 year, 1 to 20 years, 20 to 40 years, 40 to 60 years, and 60 years 
and over, and that the population of, Sweden, as enumerated 
at the last census at those ages, be taken as a standard,” the 
method referred to has been adopted in Victoria. It consists 
of applying the ascertained death rates in the age groups 
specified to a population whose age distribution corresponds, 
with that of Sweden in 1890. 


The following was the result for Victoria in 1901, wher — 
the populations within the several age groups were accurately 
known, and the incidental death rates could be established :— 


“Typex or Morrauity,” Vicrorta, 1901. 


Standard Popula-| Death Rate per Index of Mor- 
Age. tion per 1,000. 1,000 at each Age tality for Vic- 
(Sweden, 1890.) | in Victoria, 1901. toria, 1901. 

o—1 25:5 112°55 2:88 
1—20 398°0 4°19 1:67 
20—-40... oe 269°6 6:21 , 1:68 
40—60... #8 .. 192°3 13°19 2°54 
60 and over | 1146 59°81 6°86 
Total —...|-—«1,0000 13-22 15°63 


In order to compare with the proportion in Sweden, as: 
shown in the second column of the previous table, as well 
as to afford a basis for the computation of the “Index of 
Mortality,” the proportions per 10,000 living at the same five 
age groups in each Australian State and New Zealand, for the 
year 1901, are given in the following table for both sexes, and 
alsc for males. ‘The great preponderance of population at the 
age groups between 1 and 40, and the large and increasing 
deficiency at age groups over 40, are the characteristic 
features of the Australian populations when compared with 
the Swedish. Amongst the Australian States, Victoria is 
conspicuous in having by far the largest proportion of persons 
aged 60 and over—an age group which has an important 
influence in determining the death rate. On the other hand, 
Victoria has, with one exception, the lowest proportion of both 
sexes between 1 and 20, and also, with one. exception, the 
lowest proportion of males between 20 and 40—at which age 
groups the death rate is lightest:— 
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Prorortions: Living at Five Ace Groups In AUSTRALIAN 
Srares AnD New Zeauanp, 1901. 


Proportion per 10,000 of Total Population Living at 
‘ the Age Periodd— 
State. \ Total. 
; | j ; 
| Under | 1 to20, | 20 to 40, | 40 to 60. | ee 
Both Sexes. | : 

Victoria <3 on 236 4,163 3,272 1,531 798 10,000: 

New South Wales ae 253 4,382 3,210 | © 1,597 558 10,000 

Queensland ... aan 260 4,348 3,309 1,601 482 10,000 

South Australia a6 227 4,445 3,054 1,641 633 10,000 

Western Australia hin 273 8,824 4,548 1,529 826 10,000: 
Tasmania big ‘tin 267 4,519 8,118 1,488 608 10,000 . 

. Australia ne 247 4,269 3,290 | - 1,571 623 10,000 

New Zealand ... we | 288 4,195 | 8,295 1,596 676 10,000: 

Males Only. 

Victoria nae aie 120 2,093 1,585 795 434 5,027 

New South Wales ae 127 2,210 1,664 915 324 5,240 

Queensland ... Sha 182 2,201 1,910 1,016 302 5,561 

South Australia oe 116 2,284 1,527 897 312. 5,086 

Western Australia. ... 140 1,704 2,994 | 1,073 | : 219. 6,180 

Tasmania rr tee 135 2,297 1,639 802 323 5,196 

Australia i 125 2,154 1,723 890 350 5,242 

New Zealand ... Re 124 2,117 1,692 906 415 5,254 


The “Index of Mortality” has been. computed for each Index of | 
Australian State and New Zealand for the year 1901, with the pouaie,? 
following results, which is contrasted with the death rate per States,1901- 
1,600 of the total population for the same year. The death 
rates for 1901 differ but slightly from the average of the 3 
years, 1900-2 :— 


“Inpex or Morranrry ”’ rv pach AUSTRALIAN STATE AND 
New Zeauann, 1901. 


Ordinary ‘“Index of 
State. Death Rate. | Mortality.” 

. Victoria... due vee 13°22 15-63 a Shige de 
New South Wales .. aed 11°68 15°33 ' “ 
Queensland on oe 11:88 15°24 
South Australia ©... biti 11°22 14°30 
Western Australia ..: ee 13°36 17°89 
Tasmania ... sin Late 10°45 13:82 

Australia et Ae 12:17 15-41 
New Zealand oe ele 9°81 12°42 


“Adjusted” 
death rates, 
1871t0 1902 


Diminishing 
rate of 
mortality 
in Victoria. 


Proportion 
of deaths at 
each age to 
population.. 
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Although the order of the States is but slightly affected 
by the new method, Western Australia is shown to have really 
a far higher rate of mortality than that indicated by the 
ordinary method; but Victoria only a slightly higher rate than 
in the two other principal Australian States—New South 
Wales and Queensland—and probably even this small 
difference in favour of the latter States would disappear if 
the old age group 60 and upwards were subdivided. New 
Zealand enjoys the enviable position of supremacy—its death 
rate not only being the lowest Australasian, but probably the 
lowest of any country in the world for which statistics are 
available. 


The “Index of Mortality” has not yet been computed for 
earlier years, or for other countries, except Sweden (where it 
was, in 1900, 16-72); but an equally fair comparison is avail- 
able for Victoria, for three successive decades, and for the 
triennial period 1900-2, by means of the “Adjusted”* death 
rates, already alluded to, and these are embodied in the follow- 
ing table for each sex, together with the ordinary death rates, 
based on the total population of either sex, irrespective of age 
variations :— 


Apsustep Drearu Rates in Vicroria, 1871-1902. 


: Ordinary Death Rate.t Adjusted Death Rate. t 
Period. 7 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 

1871 to 1880 "., 16:45 14°15 ; 16°48 14°64, 

1881 to 1890 aa 16°65 — 13°56 15:97 13°85 

1891 to 1900 ee 15°47 12:36 14°14 12°04 

1900. to 1902 ag 14°80 11:43 13°05 10°75 


.The “adjusted” rates indicate that there has been a con- 
siderable falling off in the true rates of mortality at each 
successive decade, more especially the last, at which the rate 
was about 24 per 1,000 lower than in the first decade, and 
over 1% lower than in the second one. A further fall occurred 
during the three years, 1900-1902, when the mortality was ex- 
ceptionally low, being more than 1 per 1,000 below that of 
the ten years, 1891-00. 


The following are the death rates at various age groups 
in Victoria, according to the average of the ten years, 1891-00, 
and of the three years, 1900-2. The population on whick the 
rates in the last column but one are based is the mean of the 
populations enumerated at the censuses of 1891 and 1901; and 


* For the method of calculating the “ Adjusted death rate” see ‘ Victorian Year Book, 1892,” 
Vol. I., paragraph 656 et seq. 
Per 1,000 of the actual population. ‘ 
+ Per 1,000 of the standard population. See “ Year-Book, 1892,” paragraph 656, 
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the population, according to the census of 1901, taken at the 
end of March, was used for computing the rates in the last 
column :— 


Date Rares at Various AcE Groups in Viororta, 1891-1900 


AND 1900-2. 
Deaths. Deaths ree at 
Ages. 
Average of Average of Average of Average of 
Ten Years, Three Years, Ten Years, Three Years, 
1891-1900. 1900-2, 1891-1900. 1900-2. 
Males— 
Under 5 years “aa 2,794 2,282 39°29 34°07 
5—10 hs eee 231 195 3:36 2°70 
10—15 rec ten 139 142 2:20 2°10 
15—20 a oi 191 184 3°28 3:11 
20—25 ae we 274 249 479 490° 
25—35 ay a 672 579 6°60 6°25 
35—45 an ea 633 742 9:03 8°81 
45—55 see was 671 655 15°32 15°34 
55—65 aot ies 1,200 910 32°90 29°86 
65 —75 wee ee 1,460 1,724 62:99 61:57 
75 and upwards is 1,082 1,276 145:05 141°59 
All Ages i 9,297 8,938 15°47 14°80 
SSS Sa, =r 
Females— j 
Under 5 years it 2,367 1,900 34°09 29°10 
5—10 can ei 209 186 3°12 2°63 
10—15 aoe See 128 128 2°06 1:92 
15—20 aa ate 202 175 , 3°43 2°92 
20—25 see ove 289 237 4°81 4°10 
25—35 ive sas 676 608 6°89 6:00 
35—45 is¢ ive 543 642 8°68 8°32 
45—55 oe ies 476 454, 12:12 11°48 
55—65 sa se 693 635 23°64 21:49 
65—75 bats a 785 994 45°87 45°07 
75 andupwards  ...| 678 868 . 12483 | 122-77 
All Ages ce 7,041 6,827 12°36 11:43 


It will be observed that the rate of mortality in the three Low mor- 


years, 1900-1902, was lower at every age group in the case of 
females, and at all age groups except two—20 to 25 and 45 to 
55—in the case of males. 


tali®y in 
1900-2. 


A still greater improvement is noticeable on comparing pecreasea 


the rates for the decade, 1891-00, with those for the previous 
one;* for in the case of males, there was a much diminished 


rate of mortality at every age group below 55, and only a slight { 


increase in the groups over that age, and, in the case of 
haar ad a considerable decrease at every age group except 
5-65. 


* See ** Victorian Year Book,” 1895-8, page 685. 
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Infantile mortality showed a slight decrease in 1903, as 
compared with the preceding year, and was lower than the 
average of the ten years ended 1900. The total number under 
1 year of age who died in 1903 was 3,146, and as the births 
numbered 29,569, it follows that 1 infant died in every 9:4 
births, or 10°64 infants to every 100 births. In the ten years 
ended with 1900, the proportion of infants dying before com- 
pleting their first year was 11-11 to every 100 births.* 


The mortality of illegitimate infants under 1 year of age, 
during the years 1901 and 1903, was nearly three times as 
great as that prevailing amongst children legitimately born. 
On the average of the two years under review, of every 100 
illegitimate children born, 26:4 died within a year, as com- 
pared with only 9-5 deaths to every 100 legitimate births. 


In classifying the deaths of infants, those are dis- 
tinguished which occur at under the age of one month, at from 
1 to 3 months, at from 3 to 6 months, and at from 6 to 12 
months. The annual numbers of these during the ten years 
ended with 1900, and the period, 1900 to 1903, are shown 
in the following table, together with the proportion of deaths 
at each of those periods of age and the number at each 
such period to every 100 births—after making due allow- 
ance for immigration. It will be noticed that in the last three 
years the mortality of infants under 1 month was above, but 
that of those at every other age period was below, the average 


d 


of the ten years ended with 1900:— 


Deartus or Invanrs av Varrovus Aaegs, 1891-1900 anv 1900-3. 


Average Annual Deaths at under 1 year of Age. 
Ages. Ten Years—1891 to 1900. Four Years—1900-3. 
P t Numb Percentage. Number per 
Number. | at enol: aes 100 Births. Number. at each Nae: 100 Births, 
Boys. | ; 
Under 1 month 650. 31:7 3°79 596 845 3°82 
' 1 to 8 months 355 17°3 2:07. 315 * 18-2 2-02 
3 to 6 as 445 21:7 2:59 367 21:2 2°35 
6 to.12. 5, 1. 600: | 29°3 3°50 452 261 2°90 
~ i —$——-— ~ 
Total... | 2,030 1000 11:95 1,780 100°0 11°09 
. Girls, . ts - 
‘Under 1 month 488 | 28:7 298 476 33°6 | 3:21 
I‘to 3 months 301 17°7 j 1:84 230 163 1°55 
3 to 6 99 385 22°6 2°35 311 |) 22:0 2°09 
6 to 12 ,, 528 | 310 3°23 398 281 2°68 
Total ...| 1,702 | 1000 | 10-40 1,415 1000 | 9:58 


* See next table but one 
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During both periods referred to in the table, the mortality More death 
of male infants in proportion to the number born exceeded Strate 
that of female infants at each of. the age periods—more D733 
especially in the first month of life, when the excess was 
about one-fourth. During the period of ten years, the births 
of male infants were in the proportion of about 105 to every 
100 female infants; but as the numbers shown above indicate 
a proportion of 1204 deaths of the former to 100 of the latter, 
the proportion alive at the end of the first year is reduced to 
103 males to every 100 females. These proportions remained 
undisturbed during the four year period 1900-3. 


In the same period of ten years, nearly a third of the male perioas at 
and nearly two-sevenths of the female infants who died before Which |. 
they were a year old died in the first month after birth; over a 
sixth of both males and females in the next two months; 
between a fourth and a fifth of both males and females in the 
next three months; and about three-tenths in the next six 
months. 


Of infants of both sexes who died, under 12 months, 47°8 intantile 
were under 3 months, 22-1 were from 3 to 6 months, and 30:1 palettes 
per cent. from 6 to 12 months. In England and Wales, for Eugiend 
the same period, the percentages were—under 3 months, 48-4; a 
3 to 6 months, 20-9; 6 to 12 months, 30°7. In New South 
Wales the percentages were 50°3, 22° 6, and 27:1 respectively. 


According to the experience of the ten years 1891-00, it Probable 
appears that of every 20,000 newly-born boys and girls URE Serle 
equal numbers, 379 of the former and 298 of the latter may be 
expected to die before they are a month old; 207 more boys 
and 184 more girls may be expected to die between one and 
three months of age; 259 more boys and 235 more girls between 
three and six months; 350 more boys and 323 more girls 
between six and twelve months. At the end of a year it is 
probable that 1,195 of the boys and 1,040 of the girls will have 
died, and 8,805 of the former and 8,960 of the latter, or 17,765 
of mixed sexes, will be still living. In the previous ten years, 
the proportion surviving the first year was 8,652 males and 
8,816 females. Hence there has been an improvement in the 
rate of infantile mortality.in the last decade, as compared with 
the previous one, which has resulted in the saving of 148 lives 
in every 10,000 infants of both sexes. 

The following table shows the proportion of deaths of infantile: 
infants under one year to the total births in each Australian jn Aus.” 
State and in New Zealand for each of the last five years, and falar 


States an 


the average for the ten vears ended with 1900:— ern 


Infantile 
mortality 
in various 
countries. 


Deaths of 
children 
under 5, 
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Inrantine Morraniry In AUSTRALASIA. 


Deaths Under 1 Year per 100 Births. 
Year. 
Pare New Queens- | South Western ; New 

Victoria. sou land, | Australia. | Australia. |T28™nial 7 eajand. 
1891—1900 wef LLL | 11:22 | 10°34 | 10°54 14°48 9°58 8:38 
1899 .. {| 11°09 | 11°87 | 10°94 | 11:18 13°99 11°61 9°59 
1900 oe ah 9:53 | 10°32 9°84 9:93 12°61 7:99 751 
1901 ee .. | 10°29 | 10°37 | 10°19 | 10°01 12°89 8°90 714 
1902 at .. | 10°86 | 10:97. | 10:02 9°40 14:20 791 8:29 
1903 au .. | 1064] 11°63 | 11:99 971 14°12 11°08 811 


It will be observed that the average rate for the ten 
years, 1891-00, was far higher in Western Australia, and much 
lower in New Zealand and Tasmania, than in any other Aus- 
tralasian State. Next to Western Australia, New South 
Wales and Victoria—which in this respect were nearly on a 
level—had the highest rates; and next South Australia and 
Queensland. 


Of all the countries respecting which information is ayail- 
able, infantile mortality is highest in Russia, Austria, and 
some of the German States—where at least one out of every 
four infants born die within twelve months—whilst it is 


lower in Tasmania and New Zealand than in any of the 


European countries, and lower in all the Australian States 
than in any except Sweden and Ireland. The following table 


shows the various rates:— 


Inrantite Morranity 1n VARIousS COUNTRIES. 


Deaths under 1 Year Deaths under 1 Year Deaths under 1 Year 

of Age to 106 Births. of Age to 100 Births. of Age to 100 Births. 
Russia... we §=800 Italy... . 190 Victoria ‘ 111 
Bavaria... we 270 Belgium w. 17:0 South Australia 105 
Austria... ve. =25°0 France ... ww. 17:0 Queensland .., 10°3 
Wurtemburg ... 25:0 Great Britain ... 15:0 Sweden «. 10°0 
Prussia... .. 21:0 '| Greece .., 15:0 Treland .. LOO 
Holland ... .. 20:0 | Western ‘Australia 14°5 Tasmania we «86 
Roumania w §=20°0 Denmark ae 140 New Zealand '.. 84 
Switzerland .. 19:0 New South Wales 11:2 


Nore.—The information respecting all the countries except the Australasian States is for the 
year 1895 and was obtained from ‘ Mulhall,” (page 685). That respecting the Australasian 
States is based on the average of the ten years vended with 1900. 

In the year 1903 deaths of male children under 5 years 
of age numbered 2,188, and deaths of female children under 
that age numbered 1,940—the former being in the proportion 
of about 25 per cent., and the latter of about 28 per cent., to 
the total number of deaths at all ages. These proportions 
are much below the average of former years. Comparing the 
averages of the iast three decades, a marked falling off took 
place, from period to period, in the mortality of children 
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relatively to that of persons of all ages, and the following 
table shows the annual number of such deaths at each year 
of age, and their proportion to the deaths at all ages, in each 
of the last three years and during the three decennial periods 
ended with 1880, 1890, and 1900, respectively :— 


Mortatrry or CHILDREN UNDER Five YxEars. 


Years of Age at Death. Total Under 5 Years. 
Period. |Proportion 
0 1 2 8 4 Number. | 499 peaths 
at all ages. 
Males. 
1871-80 ... 1,783 508 206 148 119 2,764 39°41 
1881-90 ... 2,158 464, 161 114 92 2,989 34°28 
1891-1900 2,050 432 143 93 76 2,794 30°05 
1901 1,788 317 90 7 58 2,330 25°79 
1902 1,793 345 106 67 37 2,348 25°65 
1903 1,694 271 100 76 47 2,188 25°36 
Females. | 
1871-1880 1,482 482 198 139 106 2,407 46°06 
1881-1890 1,805 423 151 105 84 2,568 39°61 
1891-1900 1,702 385 129 82 68 2,366 33°61 
1901 1,404 308 100 61 48 1,921 28°11 
1902 waa ae | 1,515 285 110° 52 51 2,013 28°65 
1903 ae ww | 1,452 267 103 67 51 1,940 27°84 


The average number of male and female children at each 
year of age under 5 living, during the period of ten years 
ended with 1900, is compared in the next table with the average 
‘number of deaths of children of the same sexes at those 
ages which occurred annually during that period:— 


Dearus oF CHILDREN UnpER Five In Prorortion ro PoPpuLATION. 


Males. Females. 
\ 
Age Annual Deaths, + oA 1 Deaths, 
last | , Mean 1801 to 1900. Deaths | ican 1891 to 1900. Deaths 
Birth. | Number per 1,009 | Number per 1,000 
day, | Living, Children |; ,iyi7Ss Children 
1901. Per- Living. |! 1901. Per- Living, 
* | Number. centage. a? | Number, centage. 
| a 

0 15,516 2,050 73°88 | 182°12 | 15,089 1,702 71°94 | 112°80 
1 14,124 432, 15°46 30°59 | 13,783 885 16°27 27-94 

2 13,981 148 511 10°23 13,428 129 5°45 9°61 
3 13,780 93 3°33 6°75 13,667 - 82 3:47 6:00 
4 | 13,698 76 2-72 5°55 | 13,487 * 68 2°87 5-06 
Total 71,099 2,794 | 100:00 39°29 69,404 2,366 ; 100-:00 3409 


Number of 
children 
under 5 
and their 
deaths. . 


Proportion 
of infants 
dying 
annually. 


More boys 
died than 
_ girls. 


Boys and 
girls dying 
under 1 
year. 


Proportion 
of deaths of 
children at 
each age. 
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Of every 1,000 boys under 1 year of age, 182, and of every 
1,000 girls under 1 year of age, 113, died annually: in the decade 
under notice; the corresponding proportions for the previous 
ten years being 152 and 130 respectively. These proportions 
are naturally higher than those quoted in the table showing 
the comparison of deaths of children under 1 with the births, 
the proportions in which were 120 deaths of male infants and 
104 deaths of female infants to every 1,000 births of infants 
of those sexes respectively during the recent decade, and 135 
and 118 respectively during the previous one. 


In proportion to their respective numbers in the popula- 
tion, more boys. than girls died at every year of age, the 
difference per 1,000 living being as much as 19 at under 1 year, 


‘but only about 2 2-3 at from 1 to 2, and less than 1 at subse- 


quent ages. 


‘According to the figures, deaths of boys under 1 year of age 
furnish a larger proportion to the total deaths of boys under 
5 than deaths of. girls under 1 do. to the total deaths of girls 
under 5, but the reverse is the case at each of the years of age 
after the first. 


Of the whole number of children who died before they 
attained the age of 5, nearly three-fourths, viz., 73 per cent. 
of the boys, and 72 per cent. of the girls, were under 1 year 
of age; less than a sixth of the boys and about a sixth of the 


_ girls were between 1 and 2; about 1 in 19 of the boys and about 


Probable 
mortality 
of children 
under 5 
years. 


1 in 18 of the girls were between 2 and 3; 1 in 33 of the boys 
and'1 in 28 of the girls were between 3 and 4; 1 in 37 of the 
boys and 1 in 35 of the girls were between 4 and 5. 


It results from actuarial calculations, based upon the figures 
for the decade 1891-00 in the last table, that of every 20,000 
boys and girls in equal numbers born in Victoria, 1,195 boys 
and 1,040 girls may be expected to die before they complete 
a year of life, 265 more boys and 247 more girls before they 
complete 2 years, 81 more boys and 84 more girls before they 
complete 3 years, 63 more boys and 52 more girls. before they 
complete 4 years,and 47 more boys and 43 more girls before they 
complete 5 years. At the end of that period it is probable that 
1,651 of the boys and 1,466 of the girls will have died; and 
8,349 of the boys and 8,534 of the girls will be still living. The 
average result for both sexes is 8,441 per 10,000, which is more 
favourable than that deduced from the mortality of either of 
the two previous decades 1881-90, and 1871-80, which showed 
the number of survivors at the end of the first five years of 
life to be 8,211 and 8,103 respectively. 
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Out of every 10,000 infants born in Victoria, there will Tendency 


on the average be 5,120 boys and 4,880 girls—being in the 
ratio of 105 of the former to every 100 of the latter. These, 
according to the results just arrived at, will be reduced at the 
end of 5 years to 4,275 boys and 4,165 girls—or in the ratio of 
403 of the former to every 100 of the latter. Thus, one-half 
of the excess of males over females at birth is neutralized in 
the first five years. 


The number of survivors at the age of 5 out of every 1,000 
children born has also been computed in this office for New 
South Wales and New Zealand, and the results are compared 
with those given in “Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics” for 
several European countries, as follow. It will be noticed that 
a larger number of infants survive the first five years in New 
Zealand, New South Wales, and Victoria than in any European 
country :— 


, CHILDREN SURVIVING THEIR Firrn Year IN Varrous CouNTRIES. 


No. of Survivors. | No. of Survivors. 

New Zealand ... as 889 Denmark... “sh 755 
New South Wales Ba 850 France me ey i) | 
Victoria ae as 844 Switzerland ... wes 748 
Norway ted whe 838 Prussia i Me 684 
Ireland Bs de 837 Italy ie ov 632 
‘Sweden eu ie 783 Austria ois ies 614: 
Scotland a8 vi 780 | Hungary... a 598 
England and Wales ia 762 Spain aren 571 
Belgium ati ae 756 


the sexes 
towards 
equality in 
the first 5 
years after 
birth. 


Survivors at 


age 5 out of 
every 1,000 
born. 


It is remarkable that those countries (with the exception connection 


of France) in which the greatest infantile mortality occurs are 
those which possess a high birth rate, and on the contrary 
those countries which have a low birth rate have also the 
lightest mortality. It is evident, therefore, that there is an 
intimate association between the birth rate and the infantile 
mortality, and in view of the importance at present attaching 
to the subject of the declining birth rate, both by medical men 
and economists, the figures shown above should prove of some 
interest. So great indeed is the mortality per 1,000 births in 
the high birth rate countries that the ultimate gain to the 
population of those countries at the expiration of five years 
is in some cases below that of the low birth rate countries, 
and it is highly probable that could the mortality have been 
traced for a year or two beyond that period, it would be found 
that the supremacy rests with the low birth rate countries. 
The following statement shows the birth rate per 1,000 of the 
population, and the number surviving their fifth vear similarly 
estimated :— asc 


etween 
infantile 
mortality 
and birth 
rate, 


Deaths in 
childbed, 
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Brrrg Rares anp Survrvors In Various CouUNTRIEs. 


Country. Birthrate. Surviving the 5th Year. 
Hungary vee 25 ae 394 23°6 
Austria ae oes ee 387-2 22°8 
Prussia Ads ae ie 36°5 25°0 
Spain ... oa a be 348 199 
Italy ... ss 2 be 33-9 21-4 
Holland ae aanrns ee 32:1 25°6 
Norway in “ies aD 30°3 25°4 
Denmark 0a ws eas 30:0 22:7 
England ae vee acu 29°2 22:2 
Belgium ase a Rs 28°9 219 
Switzerland .,, “ae A 28°4 212 
New South Wales ve an 27-4 23°3 
Sweden eee ie ns 26°9 211 
New Zealand... es at 25°7 22°8 
Victoria es ae ies 25-7 21-7 
Frauce: ed Ads iy 22°0 16°5 


Thus it will be seen that the superiority of the birth rate 
of European States, so far ‘as population is concerned, has 
for the most part disappeared at the end of five years. 


The death rate of women in childbed is usually ascertained 
by comparing the number of deaths of parturient women with 
the total number of births. Such deaths are classified in two 
ways. If the death is supposed to occur merely from the 
consequences of childbearing without specific disease, it is set 
down under the head of childbirth, Class VI., Sub-class 9; but, 
if it should arise from puerperal fever, it is placed under that 
head, Class I., Sub-class 6. The proportion of deaths of child- 
bearing women has fallen decade by decade from 64 per 10,000 
in 1871-80 to 56 in 1891-00. In the years 1901 and 1902, how- 
ever, the rate was as high as in the decade 1871-80. This rise 
was no doubt partly attributable to the increased average age 
of mothers, previously referred to. The proportions which pre- 
vailed in the last three years, and the averages of previous 
periods back to 1864, are shown in the following table:— 


Deatus oF MoTHERS To EVERY 10,000 CuiupREN Born ALIVE. 


The Number of Women who Died Annually of—| Deaths of Mothers: 
Period. . to every 10,000 
; Children Born 
Child Birth. | Puerperal Fever. ! ‘Total. Alive. 

1864-70 ri end 108 20 ' 128 49°06 
1871-1880 aa sis 127 46 173 64°38 
1881-1890 ea ea 121 64 185 59:19 
1891-1900 wae fen 117 66 183 56°01 
1901 nae tar 130 71 201 64°82 
1902 asa tee 131 68 199 65°32 
1903 sa as 136 53 189 63:92 
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The natural increase, i.e., the excess of births over deaths, Natural 


‘per 1,000 of the population, in the various Australian States 
and New Zealand for each of the years 1899 to 1903, and also 
for the mean of that period, is shown in the following table :— 


Narvurat Increase per 1,000 of tHe Porunation, AUSTRALIAN 
States anp New ZEaanp. 


New South) Queens- South Western Australian] New 


Year. | Victoria. /" “wales, land. | Australia. | Australia. Tasmania.|" States. | Zealand. 


1899 | 12:17 15°42 15°24 13-99 16:91 13°93 14°37 | 14°88 
1900 | 13°05 16:27 18°47 14°87 18:15 17:14 15°54 | 16:17 
1901 | 12°56 15°92 16°40 13:87 16°96 17:95 14:88 | 1653 
1902 | 11-78 15°22 15°60 12°74 16°46 18°02 1418 | 15°39 
1903 | 11°56 13°72 12:24 12°45 17°67 16°61 13:12 | 16:21 


Mean | 12°22 15°31 15°59 13°58 17:23 16°71 14°42 15°83 


The mean natural increase of the Australian States for 
the period 1899-1903, viz., 14°42, is probably not far from that 
which will be attained under ordinary circumstances when the 
age constitution of the population will have become normal, 
and when undisturbed by migration. At the present time, 
the birth rate ‘and death rate are both below normal, owing 
to factors in operation which have already been. discussed in 
dealing with the birth and death rates. This annual rate 
of increase, 14-4, of the population will enable a population 
+o double itself in about 48 years. It will, however, be noticed 
that the rate for the last year was 1°3 below the average of 
the five years, and if this reduced rate were maintained, the 
population would take about 54 years to double itself. 


The following table shows the natural increase per 1,000 
of the population in various European countries—the mean 
of the five years, 1897-1901, being adopted, and the countriés 
placed in order of increase:— 


Narvrat Increase PER 1,000 or PopuLation—HEuRopPEAaN 
Counrrizs-~Mran or Frve Yrars, 1897 to 1901. 


Country. Pda : Country. ineeaee, 

1. Prussia rer sa 155 10. Italy ian me 11:0 
2. The Netherlands ae 14°8 11. Belgium... sds 10°9 
3. German Empire a 146 12. United Kingdom ©... 10°7 
4, Norway... bas 1455 13. Sweden... a 10°6 
5. Denmark ... sh 13°5 14. Switzerland. Alea 10°5 
6, Austria oss see 11-9 15. Spain a a BG 
7. Hungary * ... oe 11-7 16. Ireland... af 47 
8. Scotland... a's 116 17. France... 3 1:2 
9. England and Wales ... 114 


It is seen from this statement that the present Australian 
rate is below the first four countries shown, and it might 


increase 


ee ada 


Natural 
increase 
per 1,000 
of popula- 
tion in 
European 
countries. 
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therefore be inferred that those countries were increasing 


‘ their populations at a greater rate than the Commonwealth of 


Actual rates 
of increase 
of popula- 
tion in 
European 
countries. 


Australia, but emigration must be taken into accouht when 
dealing with European countries. 


The actual rates of increase in various European countries. 
have been computed and are set forth in the following table, 
which also shows the periods from which such rates were 
obtained, and also the periods in which the population. would 
double itself at the computed rate of increase:— 


ActuaL Rare or Increase or PorpuLation In Various 
Huropran Countries. 


County. rioronal Rateot | xperionce, | Feta ronired to 

1. German Empire det 1:12 1872-1901 624. 
2. Prussia, va Lil 1867-1901 62% 
3. The Netherlands Vive 1-05 1853-1901 664 
4. Denmark... wie 1:08 1861-1901 674 
5. Great Britain sa “91 1864-1901 764 
6, Hungary... i ‘97 1876-1901 712 
7. Belgium ped uke *B4 1853-1901 83 

8. Norway... wa 81 1871-1901 86 

9. Sweden oh wed 47 1852-1901 904 
10. Austria Sav eo: 77 1853-1901 904 
11. Switzerland .. asd 72 1868-1901 964 
12. Italy tea oi “64 1872-1901 108% 
13. Spain say - “45 1861-1901 1544 
14. France in eee © 16 1853-1901 433} 


Even at the present rate of natural increase in ‘Australia, 
the period required to double its population, viz., about 50 
years—and which is independent of immigration—is consider- 
ably less than that required by any of the European countries, 


_ based upon actual experience. 


Excess per 
cent. of 
births over 
deaths in 
Australasia, 


The following table shows the excess per cent. of births. 
over deaths in each of the Australian States and New Zealand 
for each of the five years, 1899 to 1903, together with the mean 
of the same period :— 


Excyss per CEent. or Brrrus over DeatHs, AusTraLisan Srarns: 
_anp New Zraianp. 


| i 

Year. | Vieteria, MSfaten. | land. | Austatia, (Ace, Masmanta, Australian] | New | 
| 

| 
is99 | 87 129 126 | 141 | 123 | 108 | aa | 145 
1900 | 102 146 158 139 | 148 | 156 132 | 171 
1901 | 95 136 138 124, 127 | 172 | +192 | 169 
1902 | 88 127 129 107 | 121 | 165 |. 13 (147 
1903 | 90 118 99 115 | 140 ' 140 109 | 156 
Mean | © 92 181 ‘130 119; 181 | 148 17 | 157 

| 
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From this it is seen that the least excess in Australasia is 
in Victoria and the greatest in New Zealand. To every 
hundred deaths that oceur in Victoria there are 192 births, 
in New South Wales 231, in Queensland 230, in South Aus- 
tralia 219, in Western Australia 231, in Tasmania 248, whilst 
in New Zealand there are 257. The position occupied by Vic- 
toria is due to the excessive emigration of adults in recent 
years, which is also chiefly responsible for the low birth rate, 
and (compared with Australian rates) to some extent for its 
somewhat high death rate. But even under these adverse 
circumstances, the excess in Victoria compares advantageously Excess of 
with those of European countries, as will be seen from the 2th over 
following table, which shows the excess in those countries es ae 
as derived from the mean of the five years, 1897-1901:— 


Excess per Crnt. or Birtus over Dearus in Evropran 


CountTRrns, 

Country. Excess. ; Country. Excess, 
1. Norway ween a 92 10. Great Britain abe 60 
2. The Netherlands es 86 | 11. Switzerland ... as 58 
3. Denmark ae 82 12. Italy ec ee 49 
4. Prussia dee ee Th. i 13. Austria et aa 47 
5. German Empire er 69 14. Hungary... aN 43 
6. England and Wales... 65 15. Ireland bes oe 26 
7. Sweden as . 65 16. Spain ay ave 20 
8. Scotland af tg 64 17. France ae See 6 
9. Belgium see se 61 


Thus it will be seen that in no European country does the comparison 
excess per cent. of births over deaths reach the average of the Peet ee 


Australian Commonwealth, and in only one country, Norway, cent ot 
does it reach that of the lowest Australian State, Victoria. Sms over 
In Hungary, which has the highest birth rate amongst the Australasia 
European States quoted, viz., 38 ‘9, the death rate is so high, European 
viz., 27:2 per 1,000 of the population, that the excess per cent, countries. 
of births over deaths is only 43, whilst Australia, with its 

birth rate of only 26-7, has an excess of 117 per cent. In 

other words, whilst in Hungary the loss caused by every 100 

deaths is replaced by 143 births, in Australia such loss is re- 

placed by 217 births. In New Zealand, which has a birth 

rate of only 25-9, the 100 deaths are replaced by no less than 

257 births. In Germany every 100 deaths are replaced by 169 

births, in Great Britain by 160, and in France by only 106. 

The comparison, it is obvious, is entirely to the advantage of 
Australasia. 

The mean population of Greater Melbourne was 502,060 vital _ 
for the year 1903. This area embraces a radius of ten miles, Soueierot 
and is divided into 31 sub-districts. At the end of 1903, there Melbourne. 
was living within the area an average of 3 persons to the acre. 

The density varies considerably, however, in the several sub- 
districts, ranging from 36 persons to the acre in Fitzroy, 32 


H 
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in North Melbourne, and 31 in Richmond, to 1 person to the 
acre in Boroondara, and less than 1 in Preston, Oakleigh, and 
other outlying districts. The density is calculated exclusive 
of parks, gardens, and other public reserves within the area, 
which contained, on 31st December, 5,323 acres. 


The births and deaths for the twelve months were :— 


Males. Females. Total. 

Births ie ids 6,116 rae 5,896 we 12,012 
Deaths wie ois 3,772 ve 3,445 bus 7,217 
Natural increase... 2,344 0... 2,451 +o 4,795 

The illegitimate births numbered a ey ck 1,081 
The cases of twins numbered... ne sh ae 101 
The cases of triplets numbered ... we ies fe 4 


The number of illegitimate births, 1,031, is 27 less than 
in 1902. Over two-fifths took place in the Women’s Hospital 
or in buildings under the supervision of the officers of that 
institution. The proportion of illegitimate births to the whole 
number registered in Greater Melbourne was 1 in 12, as 
against 1 in 12 in 1902 and 1901, 1 in 11 in 1900, and 1 in 12 
in the 8 previous years. The birth rate, exclusive of public 
and charitable institutions, was 21:78 per thousand of the 
mean population, and including these establishments it was 
23:93. The corresponding averages for the ten years, 
1892-1901, were 26-83 and 28°55 per thousand. 


The highest rate, 29-23 per thousand, obtained in the sub- 
district of Oakleigh, and the lowest, 17:73, in Camberwell and 
Boroondara. In these districts, however, the population is 
comparatively small. Further examination will disclose that 
the birth rate varied in groups of districts, as well as dis- 
tricts, as will be seen by combining Collingwood, Brunswick, 
Fitzroy, North Melbourne, Footscray, Port Melbourne, and 
Richmond, and Kew, Hawthorn, Brighton, St. Kilda, Caul- 
field, Malvern, and Camberwell. In the former, the rate is 
24°18, and in the latter, only 19°63, per thousand of the popula- 
tion. The death rate, exclusive of public and charitable insti- 
tutions, was 11-01 per thousand, and including these estab- 
lishments, 14°37; whilst the corresponding averages for the 
previous decade were 12°39 and 15-76. 


The municipal estimate of population, the births and 
deaths, and their proportions to the population, the excess of 
births over deaths, the mean temperature in the shade, the 
rainfall, and the mean atmospheric pressure in Greater Mel- 
bourne, during each of the twenty years ended with 1903, were 
as follow:— 


Porunarion, Birrus anp Derarus, Etc, IN Greater Metsournn, 1884 ro 1903. 


Number of Births. 


Number of Deaths. 


Excess of Births 


over Deaths. Mean . 
Year. Poptation. ; Temperature | Rainfall. of Baronets 
Total. evoneletee Total. P Popultenn® Number. | Percent, | i the Shade. 
° Inches. Inches. 
1884 322,690 10,911 33°81 6,628 20 54 4,283 65 56-7 25°85 29°94 
1885 345,380 12,066 34°94 6,960 20°15 5,106 73 57-1 26°94, 30°00 
1886 371,630 12,941 34°82 7,590 20°42 5,351 71 57°1 24°00 29:96 
1887 391,546 14,583 87°24 8,321 21°25 6,262 75 58-1 32:39 29°94, 
1888 419,490 15,645 37°30 © 8,606 20°52 7,089 82 575 19°42 29°99 
1889 445,220 16,934 38-04 10,412 23°39 6,522 63 58°5 27°14 29°94, 
1890 478,500 17,859 37°71 9,297 19°68 8,562 92 58°7 24°24, 29°92 
1891 491,700 18,018 86°64 9,368 19 05 8,650 92 57°6 26°73 29:98 
ty 1892 481,550 17,399 36-13 7,698 15:99 9,701 126 57°4 24°96 29°93 
to 1898 vee 457,230 15,338 33°55 7,805 17:07 7,533 97 57-9 26°81 29°88 
Average v) 419,994 | 15,169 36-12 8,268 19:69 6,901 | 83 57°7 25°85 29:95 
for 10 yrs § —_ 2 __ __ 
1894 a 441,890 13,672 30°94 6,871 15°55 6,801 99 58°4 22°61 29°98 
1895 .. | 448,250 18,208 29°45 7,076 15°79 6,132 87 58:5 17-04 29°98 
1896 456,170 12,769 27-99 7,121 15°61 5,648 79 57'8 25°16 29°95 
1897 - 460,430 12,303 26°72 6,833. 14°84 5,470 80 57-6 25°85 29°94 
1898 .. | 476,360 12,016 25°38 8,523 18 01 3,498 41 58°7 15°61 29°91 
1899 487,420 12,435 25°51 7,317 1501 5,118 70 57-1 28°87 29°95 
1900 ..; 491,780 12,067 2454 7,021 14:28 5,046 72 56:3 28°09 29°92 
1901 .. | 498,080 12,375 2485 7,515 15-09 4,860 65 56°9 27°45 29°95 
1902 . | 602,120 12,478 24°85 7,496 14°93 4,982 66 56:9 23°08 29:97 
19.3 bes | 502,060 12,012 23°93 7,217 14:37 4,795 66 57:0 28°43 29°92 
i ____ — = — —~ . 
Average i . -, . ji . 
for 10 yrs } 476,451 12,534 26°31 7,299 15°32 5,235 72 575 24°22 29°94 


~ 
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The proportion of deaths of elderly persons—aged 75 and 
upwards—has shown a marked increase in the last thirteen 
years, thus indicating that the percentage of elderly persons 
in the population has considerably increased, and has ap- 
parently not yet reached a maximum; and this is proved by a 
comparison of the results of the past two censuses, which 
show that the male population at those ages has increased 
from 1,552 in 1891 to 2,795 in 1901, and the females from 1,551 
to 3,065. There are now nearly 12 persons aged 75 and up- 
wards in every 1,000 of the population, as compared with a 
proportion of only 63 ten years previously. 


Dearus or Persons Acrep 75 YEars AND UPWARDS IN Grraren 
Mexrsovrne, 1891-1903. 


Year. Males. Females.’ Total. Per ane rena 
1891 286 271 557 594 
1892 263 219 482 6°26 
1893 264 233 497 6°37 
1894 284, 279 563 8:19 
1895 353 284 637 9:00 - 
1896 352 299 651 914 
1897 327 290 617 9°03 
1898 418 372 790 9°27 
1839 421 326 747 10°21 
1900 402 376 778 11:08 
1901 443 415 858 j 11°42 
1902 500 404: 904 12°06 
1903 _ 432 424, 856 11°86 


Deaths of females. were more numerous than those of 
males at the age periods between 5 and 35, but less at all 
other periods except the age periods between 1 and 5, when 
they were equal. The following were the numbers of those 
of either sex who died at various periods of age in 1903, and 
the proportion of the deaths at each period to the total 
number during the year:— 


Aces at Drearu In GreateR Me.sourne, 1903. 


Both Sexes. 
Ages. Males. Females. 
Total. Proportions per cent, 

Under 1 year ... 793 700 1,493 20°69 
1to 5 years ... 223 | 228 446 6:18 
5told ,, naa 146 158 304 421 
15 to 25 ,, eee 146 215 361 5°00 
25 to 35, wae 250 292 542 751 
35 to 45, ces 384 346 730 10°12 
45 to 55 4, 0 385 264 649 8:99 
55 to 65, vee 394 320 714 9°89 
65 to 75 4, .. 619 503 1,122 15°55 
75 years and over 432 424 856 11°86 
Total sae 3,772 8,445 7,217 100°00 
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Dearus in Pusuic Insrrrutions In GREATER Me.sourngs, 1903, 


No. No. 
Melbourne Hospital... ee 692 Benevolent Asylum... .. 122 
Alfred Hospital ee .. 190 Infant Asylum i gs 6 
St. Vincent’s Hospital ... 1) Convent of the Little Sisters of 
Women’s Hospital... eo 09 the Poor ... 8 we BF 
Children’s Hospital... .. 150 Protestant Refuge... «10 
Homeopathic Hospital a. =—-69 Eye and Ear Hospital ... oh 3 
Austin Hospital ws se 9D Melbourne Gaol oe the AE 
Foundling Hospital... «. 29 Pentridge Stockade... a 5 
Metropolitan Lunatic Asylum ... 87 ; —. 
Yarra Bend Lnnatic Asylum... 65 Total... w+ 1,774 
Victorian Homes for Aged and 
Infirm ee 109 


Of the total number, 1,256 took place in Melbourne City, 
122 in North Melbourne, 87 in Kew, 69 in South Melbourne, 
25 in Fitzroy, 37 in Northcote, 5 in Coburg, and 173 in the 
remainder of district. These figures, compared with the total 
deaths (7,217), furnish a proportion of 25 per cent., or, in other 
words, 1 person in every 4 who died in Greater Melbourne 
during 1903 ended his or her days in a public or charitable 
institution. 


Nearly one-third of all who died at the age of 5 or up- 
wards in 1903, three-fifths of those who died of typhoid fever, 
half of those who died of diphtheria, about one-third of those 
who died of cancer, the same proportion of victims of accident, 
and more than one-fourth of those who died of phthisis, ended 
their days in public or charitable institutions, as will be seen 
from the following statement:— 


DEATHS OCCURRING IN AND OUTSIDE Hospirats, etc., 1903. 


~~ Hospitals, &e. Hospitals, os : Total. ' 
Total Deaths ... oe 1,739 5,478 7,217 
Deaths under five years... 203 1,736 1,939 
Deaths from-- . 
Typhoid Fever oh 38 27 65 
Diphtheria ... tai 21 19 40 
Cancer ot ae 128 322 450 
Phthisis ... ice 178 526 G04 
Accidents ... fi 75 145 | 220 
Other Causes on 1,299 4,439 5,738 


The following is a summary of the deaths from some of 
the principal diseases during each of the last twenty years, 
the averages: of the decades, 1884-93 and 1894-1903, being also 
shown :— 


DEATHS FROM CERTAIN DISEASES IN GREATER MELBOURNE, 


1884 ro 1903. 


- “, 3 o 

, | sal & aig s o.i3.3| 2 138 |2 a] 2B, | se 
a ms =} gS. cy . rete oe oN a> - a SB 3B Su s . 
Year. g 2. S a2 ‘Be 3 83/8 g g |e8a-4! Bas os Bh) a mh) ae Sia |.e 
s | 82 | € | 88 | 28 | Ge | sa ja] 5 q |6S8S2/482| 046 |See|895| SA | 68a jos 
1884 176 | 10 g | 99 | 161 | 220 | 405 | 19} 180 | 789 | 173 | 869 | 323 | 608 | 335 | 516 | 179 | 9 
1885 6 3 | 15 |129 | 38 | 188 | 506 | 19] 214 | 826 | 202. | 855 | 382 | 681 | 305 | 655 | 196 | 75 
1886 12 5 9 | 104 | 197 | 294 | 642 | 34] 239 | 790 | 237 | 897 | 407 | 703 | 290 | 617 | 221 | 81 
1887 64 3 9» |137 | 43 | 338 | 652 | 13) 248 | 909 | 254 | 988 | 528 | 895 | 344 | 528 | 238 | 92 
1888 1p | 7 3 |269 | 10 | 326 | 546 | 138 | 232 | 904 | 270.) 886 | 556 1,064 | 346 | 501 | 248 | 96 
1889 6 | 18 | 11. | 465 | 179 | 860 | 608 | 15 | 322 | 923 | 305 {1,028 | 583 |1,350 | 381 | 628 | 3386 | 72 
1890 1 | 41 | 57 | 641 | 44 | 403 | 335 | 13 | 288 | 948 | 310 | 962 | 619 | 982 | 358 | 637 | 288 | 96 
1891 3 3 | 406 | 208 | 99 | 192 | 415 | 10/325 | 849 | 324 | 970 | 666 [1,104 | 472 | 712 | 255 | 82 
1892 | 43 | 34 | 121 | 76 | 154 | 320 | 8/313 | 925 | 256 | 827.) 583 |1,025 | 292 | 536 | 241 | 94 
1903 | ase | ig | 69 | 48 | 54 | 120 | 251 | 12/358 | 846 | 206 | 765 | 572 |1,028-| 322 | 609 | 284 | 86 
Average aor _ pre : a 
for Toys ¢ 67 | 18 | 61 | 212 | 83 | 279 | 468 | 16 272 | STL | 254 | 904° 522 | 944 | 345 | 594 | 248 | 87 
1894 1130 | 58 | 60 |159 | 155 |171 | 8] 362 | 778 | 190 | 738 | 551 | 883°) 287 ‘538 | 342 | 78 
1895 + 49 | 134 | 72 | 48 | 144 | 182 | 25 | 377 | 814 | 198 |. 732 | 609 | 896 | 270 | 575 | 329 | 97 
1896 3 | 17 | a9 |108 | 32 | 149 | 178 | 12 | 381 | 722 | 198 | 698 | 665 (1,110 | 236 | 588 | 352 | 72 
1897 6 | 26 | 65 | 173 3 | 121 | 145 | 11] 366 | 739 | 182 | 739 | 682 | 847 | 252 | 514 | 355 | 82 
1898 4o3 | 12} 91 | 143 | 52 | 222 | 219 | 14] 427 | 801 | 244 | 788 | 705 (1200 | 269 | 765 | 345 | 77 
1899 3 3 |s29 | 69 | 132 | 143 | 172 | 9| 416 | 654 | 197 | 757 | 685 | 949 | 227 | 596 | 395 | 81 
1900, 95 3 | 62 | 80 | 12, 94 | loa | 11) 426 |.698 | 212 |} 752 | 757 | 875 | 219 | 549 | 421 | 65 
1901 } 9 |we | s2 [19s | 69 | 124 | 9] 445 | 771 | 218 | 829 | 810 | 865 | 227 | 557 | 465 | 88 
1902 35 | 1/116 | 48 | 53 | 72 | 153 | 23) 487 | 721 | 197 | 770 | 785 (1,089 | 243 | 650 | 407 jL05 
i903 ~S | | os | 59 «| 42 «| «60 | 66s 6| 1290 | 31) 430 | 704 | 212 | 696 | 821 | 925 | 220 | 586 | 478 | 70 
for lyre f sy | 15 1110 | 84 | 67 | 123 | 155 |15| 409 | 740 | 205 | 749 | 702 | 959 | 240 | 592 | 389 | 82 
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The decline which has taken place in the deaths from 
certain diseases is worthy of notice, especially that from 
diphtheria and croup, typhoid, diarrhoeal diseases, bronchitis 
and laryngitis. On the other hand, an increase has taken 
place in the number of deaths from influenza, cancer, heart 
diseases, and diseases of the urinary system. The number of 
deaths in child-bearing remains about the same in both 
decades. The increase in the annual number of deaths from 
cancer, viz., from 272 in the decennium, 1884-1893, to that of 
409 in the decennium, 1894-1903, is partly due to the greater 
number of middle-aged and old people in the later period than 
at the earlier, for cancer is essentially a disease of those 
periods of life. Part also is probably due to better diagnosis 
in the later decennium. Probably some part also is really due 
to an actual increase in the disease. 


The following table shows the number of deaths in 
Greater Melbourne from all causes, also from typhoid fever, 
diarrhoeal diseases, and diphtheria and croup, registered in 
each month of the last ten years:— 


Dearus in EACH Monvu rrom att Causes, AND rrom TypHorp Fever, 
Diarru@ay Diszases, anp Diputrurra, 1894 ro 1908. 


Number of Deaths in Ten Years from— 

M e : a F . 

ee : All Causes. ee eee : Re Coup, ane 
January .., aii 6,822 204. | 282 27 
February hs 5,806 199 184 51 
March _... ae . 6,288 207 221 73 
April was a 5,665 211 137 90 
May... i 5,668 137 7 98 
June : 245 5,921 55 43 83 
July ine wa 6,136 28 34 89. 
August... a 6,156 27 21 81 
September i 5,579 15 29 65 
October ... a 5,412 14 37 79 
November eon 6,050 31 163 61 
December he 7,538 106 323 50 

Total Ste 72,991 "1,284 1,547 842 


The estimated mean population, the births and deaths, 
and their proportions to population, and the excess of births 
over deaths in each of the metropolitan cities eat Australasia 
in 1903, were as follow:— 
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Vira Sraristics or AUSTRALASIAN Caprrats, 1903. 


Excess of Births 


! Births. Deaths. over Deaths. 

Capital Cities Mean | 
(with Suburbs).| Population Total Beene ae Total [Number per Numerical.| Centes- 

Number. Popul ation. Number. Popul ation. imal. 
Melbourne ...| 502,050 | 12,012 23°93 7,217 14°37 4,795 66 
Sydney 509,770 12,749 25°01 5,913 11-60 6,836 116 
Brisbane 121,500 3,190 26°26 1,610 13:25 1,580 98. 
Adelaide 166,895 | 3,788 22°70 2,114 12°67 1,674 79: 
Perth 45,200 | 1,666 36°85 805 17°81 861 107 
Hobart 34,871 947 27°16 636 18°24 311 49° 
Wellington...) 53,082 | , 1,520 28°63 580 10°93 940 | 162 


PREVALENCE OF TUBERCULOSIS IN VICTORIA. 


By D. A, Gresswecr, M.A., M.D., Oxon., PERMANENT HEAD OF THE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE BoaRD oF PuBLIC HeAaLrn. 


In June, 1902, in reporting to the Board of Public Health 
on “Measures to be adopted for the prevention and cure of 
Tuberculosis,” I furnished a table showing the average yearly 

death rates per 100,000 of the population for successive 
triennial periods. between 1862 and 1902, from phthisis and 
other tubercular diseases in the metropolitan and the extra 
metropolitan districts as follows :— 


AVERAGE YEARLY DeatH Rares PER 100,000 of tHe PoruLaTion 
in TrrennraL Prriops BerweEen 1862 anv 1902. 


Locality. (a) From Phthisis. 
l S 
»® fora) ral Boil ~~ So |” iva} for} A | 10 od 
bet esc nese eee ae Del al lc ee aa Picasa 
eo 1 Ol aD Nn | aw | oi nl ei e+} ol|wmi x2 [a 
SO)/OS)/Sl Rin |r inl on ani aA Qian ls 
© | @ HDiliaolos wm Bl Hi Ol H 1 HD) H )H 
me ra rt rt toad ea | rt cont et dd aoa rt oa 
Metropolitan Dis- 216 |205 (228 |202 |221 |224 226 |231 |217 | 188 181. 164 (144 
tricts 1 j — 
nce | nea | ees pane |-— 
Extra-Metropolitan 93 | 88 | 78 | 82 | 85 | 87 | 93 | 92 1100 | 99 |103 | 95 | 96 
Districts ! | i 
(6) From Other Tubercular Diseases, 
Metropolitan Dis- | 84 | 69 | 58 | 50 | 65 | 56 | 56 | 58 | 65 | 61 | 44 | 45 | 42 
tricts = 
Extra-Metropolitan 43 | 47 | 80 | 30 | 82 | 22 | 19 | 20 | 19 | 20 | 20 | 28 | 22 
Districts 
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From this it will be seen that the rates for the 9 years 
preceding 1902 were lower than those for any of the previous 
years in regard both to phthisis and to other tubercular 
diseases. In the same report I also furnished a chart showing 
that the mortality in Victoria from tuberculosis in all its 
forms during the 14 years prior to 1902 had fallen fairly 
steadily from 180 to 149 per 100,000 of the population, a rate, 
it may be added, that still further fell during the year 1902. 


Striking as these facts are, and conclusive as they may 
appear to be in deciding the question whether the prevalence 
of tubercular diseases can properly be said to have diminished 
or not in Victoria, it was pointed out in the report that there 
were considerations to be entered upon before that conclusion 
could be definitely accepted. Some of them were in part dis- 
cussed in the report referred to, but in this place it will be 
possible to add somewhat to the discussion in the li ght of other 
data that have since been put together. 


First, it may be asked whether the selection of Vic- 
toria as a place of residence for consumptives from other 
States or other countries has of late years been ma- 
terially checked. But, though unable to give evidence 
in support of a negative reply, there is, it should be 
said, an impression in the minds of the Port Health 
Officers that there has been some reduction in the number of 
consumptives arriving in Victoria. 


Secondly, the question may be put whether the fall is due 
to any excess in the number of deaths from other diseases. 
To supply the answer to this question, it will be necessary to 
refer to the mortality as a whole, and to the mortality from 
diseases that may be thought of as having taken the place of 
‘tuberculosis as a cause of death. 


Table A shows that the general mortality has fallen 
somewhat markedly, and especially during the last ten years, 
so that the table cannot be used as an argument in support 
of the view that the fall of the tubercular death rate has been 
due to excess of deaths from other causes, nor can it be. 
adduced for that purpose unless it be shown that certain con- 
current changes took place in the age constitution of the 
population and in that of the groups that died. 


When the different fatal diseases are brought under con- 
sideration, there are similar difficulties to be dealt with, such 
as I have pointed out in my report. For instance, influenza in 
its epidemic prevalences has, in the opinion of many, caused 
large numbers of deaths among consumptives, and so, from 
time to time, has more or less cleared the field, as it were, of 
persons that would later have died of consumption; and when 
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dealing in the report with the great fall of mortality from 
tubercular diseases that has taken place in the metropolis, I 
gave data concerning influenza and respiratory diseases, 
serving to suggest that the fall may have been in part a 
matter of compensation. ‘ 


It has been suggested that possibly more definite con- 
clusions might be arrived at on examination of the mortality 
from the diseases just mentioned during trienniads, the 
middle third of each of which was a census. year, and accord- 
ingly several tables, B, C, D, E, F, G, and UH, have been pre- 
pared for the triennial periods 1870-2, 1880-2, 1890-2, and 1900-2. 


It will be seen that in the first three of these trienniads 
there was a progressively increasing mortality from respiratory 
diseases and influenza, both among males and females, and 
with one or two small exceptions, for each age group, and that 
in the fourth trienniad there was both among males and 
females, and with one or two small exceptions, for each age 
group, a very considerable fall. It will also be seen that 
among females the mortality from phthisis rose in the second 
trienniad for all of the age groups, and that it fell in the 
third, and still further, except in regard to one age group, in 
the fourth; and that among males the mortality in all but one 
of the age groups rose in the second, and in some age groups 
rose further in the third trienniad, and that in the fourth 
trienniad it fell for all but two of the age groups. Other 
tubercular diseases may in this connexion be almost ignored, 
but it may be mentioned that for persons from 1 to 15 years 
of age, ie., for the group in which those diseases are most 
fatal, both among males and females, the same order of facts 
is revealed. 


Speaking generally, it may be said that the mortality 
from phthisis, the mortality from other tubercular diseases, 
and the mortality from respiratory diseases and influenza, 
increased during the first three trienniads under consideration, 
and diminished during the fourth, the latest, trienniad. This 
is practically shown also in Table E, which sets out the death 
rates for different age groups from consumption and other 
tubercular diseases, together with influenza and respiratory 
diseases; and it may be argued that had it not been for the 
influenzal outbreaks, the reduction in the fourth period would 
not have occurred. In other words, my argument put out in 
the report cannot, on the further data here furnished, be dis- 
missed, though it cannot, I think, be said that those data 
afford any material aid in solving the problem; while there 
still remain for reflection the widespread and fatal epidemics 
of influenza that took place in years not coinciding with the 
periods under review. 
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Brief reference may now be made to the marked fall 
in the tubercular mortality that has occurred of late years 
in the metropolis, and to the question whether this similarly 
can be accepted as showing removal of conditions that 
favoured the spread of tubercular diseases; and here the same 
order of questions arises as was presented when dealing with 
Victoria as a whole. i 


In the report already several times adverted to, I drew 
attention to the fact that the table showed a very considerable 
fall of mortality during the last 9 to 12 years in the metro- 
politan districts both from phthisis and from other tubercular 
diseases, and but little change of mortality during that period 
from those diseases in the extra metropolitan districts, at the 
same time noting that as the mortality from phthisis and from 
other tubercular diseases was only rarely half as high in the 
extra metropolitan as in the metropolitan districts, there had 
not been the same room for improvement in the former as in the 
latter, though in some parts of the former high death rates 
from consumption had ruled for years, as, for instance, in the 
great mining centres of Ballarat* and Bendigo,* and I invited 
attention to the chart, which showed that the tubercular 
mortality in the metropolis had presented an almost con- 
tinuous yearly fall from 27°8 in 1888 to 19:8 in 1901 (here I may 
add to 18 in 1902) per. 10,000 of the population. 


As just said, the question as to the full meaning of this 
reduction raises the same order of questions as was dealt with 
in regard to Victoria as a whole. 


First, it may be asked whether of late years any large 
migration of tubercular patients has taken place countrywards 
from the metropolis, or whether any large customary migration 
to the metropolis of such patients has of late years been much 
reduced. I know of no data tq support the view that there 
has been any such great change in the place of residence of 
the consumptives of Victoria at the time of death, though 
T am inclined to think that there has been some such change. 
Moreover, seeing that the population of the metropolis consti- 
tutes almost one-half of that of the State, there is for special 
notice the fact already mentioned that, while the metropolitan 
mortality from tuberculosis has fallen greatly, the extra 
metropolitan has not sensibly, if at all, changed. 


Secondly, the question already dealt with may again be 
put, whether the selection of Victoria as a place of residence 


* The average yearly rate per 10,000 of the population during the 13 years prior to 1902 was 
-24°8 in the case of Bendigo and suburbs, and 16°9 in that of Ballarat and suburbs, the excess of 
these rates being no doubt attributable in part to mining operations, and in the case of Bendigo to 
sthe selection of that city as a place of residence by consumptives. 
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for consumptives from other States and other countries 
has of late years been materially checked, a question 
to which I am not able to give an affirmative reply, 
though there is a belief that consumptives have of late 
years arrived in Victoria in somewhat smaller numbers 
than previously. The general mortality, too, cannot be 
adduced as evidence that there has been no abolition of 
the factors favourable to the dissemination of tuberculosis. 
But, as stated in my report several times referred to, “Com- 
“parison of the mortality from respiratory diseases and in- 
“fluenza on the one hand, with that from consumption and 
“all tubercular diseases on the other, will serve, I think, to 
“suggest that the fallin the latter may have been: in part 
“a matter of compensation.” 


Statistics in this connexion are as follow:—“In successive 
“quinquennial periods from 1864 to 1898, both years included, 
“the average yearly death rates in Melbourne and suburbs 
“per 100,000 of the population were—(1) in the case of phthisis, 
“206, 211, 221, 227, 227, 191, and 170; (2) in the case of re- 
“spiratory diseases and influenza, 165, 155, 199, 225, 227, 227, 
“and 198; and (3) in the case of all tubercular diseases, 282, 
“264, 283, 282, 288, 250, and 214.” 


Of course the question of age constitution of the popu- 
lation needs also to be considered, but until the age constitu- 
tion is known, both of the population in general and of those 
that died during the period under review, no absolutely 
definite conclusion can be arrived at. At the same time, 
while allowing that the view I expressed in my report as to 
the fall having been, in part, a matter of compensation, is 
not set aside by the further data brought to bear on the 
discussion, there is nothing to show that there has not been 
an absolutely material reduction of the factors fostering tuber- 
culosis in the metropolis, while it can scarcely be supposed 
that the reports distributed by the Board of Public Health 
to the municipal councils, as the local sanitary authorities, 
and the placards of information that have been distributed 
by the Board throughout the State, reports and placards that 
have, during the past 18 years, numbered some hundreds of 
thousands, and the action taken by the councils thereon, have 
failed to produce any beneficial results. 


The object of this inquiry will be further prosecuted with 
the aid of statistics of mortality and age constitution for the 
successive years of the period reviewed in this report, and 
with the aid also of statistics as to immigration of consump- 
tives into the State during the same period. rissa 
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Rervurn sHowine Mars anp Femate Deatu Rares Per 1,000 oF 
THE PoPULATION OF VicroRIA FOR EACH YEAR, 1861-1902. 


Death Rate per 1,000 of Death Rate per 1,000 of the 
the Population. Population. 

Year. = Year. 

Males. Females. Males. Females. 
1861 18°84 20°47 1882 16°91 13°57 
1862 18°28 18°56 1883 15°52 12.95. 
1863 17°34 16°25 1884 15°49 13-18 
1864 15°52 14°67 1885 16°47 13°39 
1865 17°74 16°29 1886 16°49 13°72 
1866 19°82 19°16 1887 17-14 14:18 
1867 18°39 17:99 1888 16°80 13°91 
1868 15°95 14.23 1889 19°19 16:20 
1869 16°40 14°32 1890 17:59 14°44 
1870 15°59 13°41 1891 17-74 14°63 
1871 14-49 12°21 1892 14°99 12°15 
1872 15°42 13°14 1893 15°69 12:35 — 
1873 15°91 13-99 1894 1460 11°47 
1874 16°78 14°48 1895 14°58 11°74 
1875 20°40 18°29 1896 14°73 11°77 
1876 18°25 15°64, 1897 14°22 11°34 
1877 17:17 14°26 1898 17°57 13°99 
1878 16°57 14:22 1899 15°48 12°43 
-1879 16°04 12°93 1900 14°34 1L11 
1880 14°80 12°48 1901 14°90 11:48 
1881 15°38 12°77 1902 15°13 11°66 


B. 


Dearu Rates rn Victoria PeR 10,000 rrom InFLUENza. 


Males. Females. 

Age Group. ; 
1870-2, | 1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. 1870-2. | 1880-2, | 1890-2. , 1960-2. 
0—15 0°69" 34 2°50 1°10 52 34 1:86, 115 
15—20 oes ‘07 64 "BA _ a "92 83. 
20-25 ao on 1:20 59 _ = 1:28 ‘69 
25—35 0°05 ‘07 1:50 ‘79 07 07 2°35 89 
35—45 0:05 . 3°04 131 _ 08 411 1:86 
45—55 0-09 "24 5:12 3°20 17 _ 5°39 2°02 
55—65 #6 0°67 ‘24 | 12°65 5:25 39 62 | 11°46 5:53 
65 upwards ... 1-09 2:36 | 27:13 | 17:02 °84 3.18 | 35°22 | 16°02 
Allages ... 0°33 "25 8°94 2°30 |; 28 24 3°72 2°13 
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C. 
Deata Rares in Victoria PER 10,000 From Resprratory 
DIsEASEs. 
Males. Females. 
Age Group. : - 
1870-2. | 1880-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2. || 1870-2. | isgo-2. | 1890-2. | 1900-2, 
O—15 «| 22°65 | 29°02 | 28°52 16-53 18°50 | 2418 | 2413 | 13°85 
15—20 ane 3°45 3°80 2°92 270 1:88 2°02 3°52 2°34 
20-—25 oes 5°70 5°34 488 4°85 3°54 4°23 3:05 3°34 
25—35 . 4°69 8°31 6°85 594 4°51 5°72 5°65 3°75 
385—45 «| 10°28 | 15°80 | 13°55 9°49 794 | 1253 | 11:55 7-68 
45—55 “| 20°43 | 26:59 | 25°18 | 18-04 7-87 | 13°68 | 17-01 | 11:80 
55—65 «| 41°79 | 51°65 | 56°51 | 38°37 22-97 | 29:15 | 32°10 | 27-42 
65 upwards ... | 108-11 | 136°54 | 141-07 | 112-38 7310 | 11612 | 112-88 | 86°78 
Allages ...| 17-29 | 24-48; 24.30 | 18-66 | 12°68 | 17-08 | 17-621 13-28 
D. 


Averace Yrearty Deatn Rate per 10,000 Pexsons pyYING FROM 
TusrrcuLar Diszases (Paruists EXCEPTED) DURING THE 
Years 1870-2, 1880-2, 1890-2, 1900-2. 


MALES. 
Death-rate per 10,000 persons during— 
Ages. 
1870-2, 1880-2. 1890-2. 1900-2, 

0—15 wee | 7-53 7°98 10°36 5°64 
15—20 _ es 64 “81 1:17 112 
20—25 ve tee 1:80 1:23 — “89 197 
25 —35 wee wee ‘70 ‘66 "84 191 
35—45 cee wee 77 88 17 1:39 
45—55 wee te 95 “85 ‘67 1°64 
55—65 tee tes "88 1:07 78 2°40 
65 and over tes 1,09 2°36 “56 117 
Allages... tes 3°46 3°55 4°02 2-99 

FEMALES. 

O-15 wel 589 7-28 8-43 5°33 
15—20 see bee *82 1:30 1:27 1:95 
20—25 se ve BQ “69 1:23 2:09 
25—85 tae oe 54 3 8 ‘88 1:98 
35—45 se wee 1-04 “70 “42 177 
45—55 tee vas 17 67 B34 1-01 
55—65 wee see 39 62 “69 wal 
65 and over wee 1:69 1:19 64 71 
All ages wee wee 3°10 ; 3°39 3°58 291 


E. 


Deara Raves ix Vicrorza per 10,000 nivine at pIFFERENT Aces From PHTHISIS, Otruer TUBERCULAR 
AND Respiratory DisEAsEs, AND INFLUENZA. 


1870-2 1880-2. 1890-2. 1900-2. 
: | Respi. | Respi. Respi- Respi- 
Ages. _ | Other | otc _ | Other | FSP _ | Other atory _ | Other | Oeee 
Phehi- | Tuber. “and. | Total. | Phthi- | Tuber- “and. | Total Phthi- | futer “and. | Total. Phthi- | Tuber- Nand. | Total. 
Diseases tatu [Diseases Influ- 1 Diseases’ Influ- Diseases Tnfiu- 
Mates 

O--15 1:22| 7°53/ 23:34 ( 32-09 1:74 7°98) 29°36] 39:08 ‘90; 10°36); 31°02] 42°28 88) 5°64) 17°63) 23°65 
15—20 5-71 ‘6L) 3:05) 9:40 6°88 *81) 3°37 | 11:06 341} 117) 356] S14) 5:06, 1:12) 3:04 9:22 
20—25 18°75| 1:80| 5:70] 26:25] 21:19| 1:28) 5°34, 27.76 || 18°29 89} 6°08] 25°26 || 1435) 177) 544) 21°56 
25-—B5 22°21 70; 5°74: 28°65 |} 30°33 ‘66| 8:38} 39°37 || 23°70 84} 8°35| 32°89)| 20°31) 1:91] 6°73) 28°95 
85—45 21°83 -77| 10°88 | 32°93 |} 25°11 *88) 15.80] 4179] 28:28 ‘77 | 16°59) 45°64 |} 22:07} 1:39] 10°80] 34-26 
45—55 22°24 ‘95 20°52 | 43°71 || 28.65 85 | 26°83 | 5633 | 31°17 -67| 80.80| 62°14 |} 25°05| 164) 21:24] 47-93 
55-65 27°86 88] 42:46] 71:20 || 31-41) 1:07) 51.89, 84°37 || 36°48 “78| 69°16 |106-42 || 85°75) 2°40] 43°62 81:77 
65 and over 1956! 1-09 1109-20 129°85|] 18.08] 2°36 ;138°90 159°34 25°40 5G (16820 |194°16 || 31°07} 1:17 1129-40 | 161-64 

All ages 1289! 3-46) 17-62] 38:97 |! 15°33) 3:55| 24-78 48°61 || 15°73] 4°02) 28.24) 47-99 || 13°51 | 2-99 20°96 | 37°46 
" 
FEMALES. : 

O—-15 0-98; 589) 19:02; 25°89} 176! 7-28) 2452( 33'56)] 1:43) 8.43; 25°99] 35°85 || +98 5°33 | 15°00| 21°26 
15—-20 12°37 *82| 1:88 | 15°07 | 12°50] 1:30} 2°02] 15°82) 9°51 1:27 | 4°44) 15°22 818! 1:95} 3:17] 13°30 
20—25 19°28 2) 3°54 23°34 | 21°00 69| 4°23) 25°92'| 18:49] 1:23) 4°33 | 24-05 || 12°79; 2°09) 4:03/ 18°91 
25—35 22°02 ‘54| 458 | 27:14 | 26°56 ‘41} 5°79 | 82°76 | 21°77 88; 8:00] 30.65|| 1815! 1:98| 464] 24°77 
85—45 21:65| 104! 7:94) 3063 | 24°06 ‘70 | 12°61} 87°37 | 22°53 -42,| 15°66 | 38°61 || 17°74 1:77] 9°54) 29°05 
45—55 19°60 17| 8-04 | 27°81 | 20°72 67 | 18°63 | 35:02 | 16°13 °34.| 22°40) 38°87 ]| 14-41] 1:01) 13°82 29°24 
55—65 10°51 *B9 | 23°86 | 34°26 | 14°26 *62| 29-77 | 44°65 | 12°35 “69 | 48°56 | 56°60 || 12°52 71| 32°95) 46°18 
65 and over 12°61; 1691 73°94 88°24 | 13°12] 1:19 |119°30 j133°61 8:25 64 '147°60 1156-49 || 8-18 “71 |102°80 | 111:69 

I ‘ a 7 
All ages 10°62} 310) 12°91 | 26°63} 12°75| 339) 17°32) 33-46 | 11°51 3°58| 21.34) 36°43 9°72) 291) 15°41! 28°04 
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F. 


Dearus From Purutsis 1x Victoria FOR THE Years 1860-1902. 


Deaths from Phthisis. Deaths from Phthisis. 
Year. Number per Year. Number per 
Total Number. | 10,000 Persons Total Number. | 10,000 Persons 
Living. Living, 
1860 772 14°46 1898 1,520 12°85 
1865 TAL 12°12 1899 1,339 11:29 
1870 888 12°45 1900 1,387 11°62 
1875 1,027 13-04 1901 1,416 11-77 
1880 1,175 13°82 1902 1,412 11°69 
1885 1,384 14°46 | 
1890 1,631 14°58 Sum and 49,579 13°15 
1895 _ 1,567 13-28 Mean of 
43 Years 


G. 


Deara Rares in Vicrortaé FRoM Puruisis av Dirrerunr Acres AT 
Five Census Perions, 1860-2, 1870-2, 1880-2, 1890-2, 1900-2. 


Ages. 


Mates. 


Annual Mortality from Phthisis per 10,000 of the Population, 


1860-2, 1870-2. 1880-2. 1890-2. 1900-2, 

O—15 2°55 1:22 1:74 90 38 
15—20 772 571 6°88 341 5°06 
20—25 12°23 18°75 21-19 18:29 14°35 
25—35 16°53 22°21 30°33 23°70 20°31 
35—45 21°63 21°83 25°11 28°28 22°07 
45—~55 23°14 22°24, 28°65 31:17 25°05 
55— 65 Wan 25°63 27°86 31-41 36°48 85°75 
65 and upwards 23°20 19°56 18°08 25°40 31:07 

All ages 13°33 12:89 15°33 15°73 13°51 
_ FEMALES. 

O—15 3°70 98 1-76 1:43 93 
15—20 14°07 12°37 12-50 9°51 8:18 
20—25 18:95 19-28 21:00 18°49 12:79 
25—35 24°76 22°02 26°56 21-77 18°15 
35—45 25°62 21°65 24°06 22°53 17°74. 
45—55 25°01 19-60 20°72 16-13 1441 
55—65 “a 22°59 10.51 14°26 12°35 12°52 
65 and upwards 18-03 12°61 13.12 8°25 818 

All ages 44-46 10°62 12-75 11-51 9°72 
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H. 


Average Yearty Dear Rares In Vicroria FROM INFLUENZA AND 
Resprrarory Diseases (COMBINED) PER 10,000 Lavine at 
Dirrrrent AGES, DURING 1870-72, 1880-82, 1890-92, anp 


1900-1902. 
Age Group. 1870-72. 1880-82. 1890-92, 1900-02. 
Matezs. 

0—15 vee id ee 23°34 29°36 31:02 17°63 
15—20 ae at ite 3:05 . 3°37 3°56 3:04 
20—25 see sa ae 5:70 5°34 6:08 5-44 
25—35 Sia aia ig 5:74 8°38 8°35 6°78 
35—45 its see aa 10°33 15°80 16°59 10°80 
45-—--55 iv ae ae 20°52 26°83 30°30 21:24 
55—65 sn de eee 42°46 51°89 69°16 43°62 
65 and upwards oe ey 109:20 138-90 168°20 129-40 

Allages .., ie ne 17°62 24°73 28°24 20°96 
1 | 
FEMALES. ; 

O—15 De ie NG 19°02 24°52 25°99 15:00 
15—20 ae uk snehy 1:88 2-02 4°44 3:17 
20—25 1 nin . 3°54 4°23 433 4:03 
25—35 i wean ite 458 5°79 8°00 4°64 
35—45 ies se eat 7-94 12°61 15-66 9°54 
45-—55 rer we nie 8:04 13°63 22°40 13°82 
55-—65 an i ie 23°36 29°77 43°56 32°95 
5 and upwards Stag oA), sete 73°94 119-30 147-60 102-80 

Allages ... ai at 12°91 17:32 21°34 15°41 


Customsand 
Excise 
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INTERCHANGE. 


By the Commonwealth Constitution the collection of 
Customs and Excise duties was transferred to the Federal 
Government on the ist January, 1901, and the departments 
of Posts and Telegraphs and Defence were transferred by 
proclamation on ist March following. The Commonwealth 
Government collects the revenue of these departments, and 
after deducting the expenditure of the transferred departments 
incurred in the State, and the State’s proportion of new 
expenditure on a population basis, returns the balance to the 
State. 


A limit to the amount which the Commonwealth may 
expend is fixed by Section 87 of the Constitution, which pro- 
vides that not more than one-fourth of the net revenue from 
Customs and Excise shall be applied to the expenses of the 
Commonwealth. Ten years after the introduction of uniform 
duties, the Commonwealth Parliament may repeal or alter 
this provision. After 8th October, 1906, the Common- 
wealth Parliament may alter the basis of the distribution 
of Customs and Excise revenue amongst the States, and 
may provide for distribution on a population of any other 
basis. A provisional tariff was introduced by resolution 
of the House of Representatives on the 8th October, 1901; 
and the tariff, in its present form, was finally passed on 
16th September, 1902, with various modifications of the 
duties as first proposed. The classification of imports and 
exports differs in regard to many items in the various States; 
so that to compare items or classes of products or manu- 
factures in one State with those in another, it is sometimes 
necessary to search through the whole returns of one State 
for separated items, which in another State may together 


’ form one item. 


Imports and 


exports. 


The total value of Victoria’s imports and exports and 
their value per head of the population for each of the five 
years, 1899 to 1903, are shown in the following table, the 
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imports being subdivided according as they are subject to ad 
valorem, fixed or composite rates of duty, or are free of 
duty :— 


Vauve or Imports ann Exports: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


—_ 1899. 1900. = 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Imports. £ £ £ & 
Value of Articles at Ad Valorem Rates of Duty 2,212,685 | 2,587,079 | 3,170,147 | 5,123,164) 4,812,515 
9 ” Fixed ” ” 8,722,261 | 4,175,245 | 4,318,682 | 8,333,945) 4,766,539 
» Composite ,, ” _ . - 75,655: 47,372 
” . Free .. . - - /12,017,968 /11,539,487 111,438,511 | 9,737,481! 8,239,745 
‘Total Value o. . . « (17,952,894 |18,301,811 |18,927,340 |18,270,245/17,859,171 
—! ——_| |. 
£€saiesaSsn4a/8 8d 2 8. 4 
‘Value per Head of Population . -|15 2 8/15 6 9!1514 8/15 2 1415 6 
Exports, £ £& & £ & 
‘Total Value os a oe . - {18,567,780 117,422,552 18,646,097 |18,210,523!19,707,068 
£3 4/8 sw d|£-a da/2 8 dif so a 
Value per Head of Population a --| 1513 0) 1412 0/1510 0/15 1 8/16 6 0 


The value of imports in 1903 was less than that of any 
of the preceding four years, being over a million less than in 
1901, which was the greatest of the years under review. The 
impending new Federal tariff was doubtless responsible for 
the heavy imports of 1901. The change from the State to the 
Federal tariff has put a much greater portion of the imports 
on the duty list, the value of goods subject to duty in 1903 
being greater by over two millions sterling than in 1901. The 
value per head of population increased from £15 2s. 8d. in 1899 
to £15 148. 8d. in 1901, but dropped to £14 15s. 6d. per head 
in 1903. 


The value of exports in 1903 was considerably higher than. 
in any of the years shown, being nearly two and a quarter 
millions sterling more than in 1900. The value per head of 
the population was highest in 1903, being equal to £16 6s. 
per head. The greatest difference between the values per 
head in the imports and exports occurred in 1903, when the 
exports were £1 10s. 6d. per head more than the imports, while 
in 1900 the imports were the greater by 14s. 9d. per head. In 
1899 the exports were 10s. 4d. more per head, and in 1901 and 
1902 4s. 8d. and 1s. respectively less per head than the imports. 


The value of Victorian trade with the other Australian Innports and 
States, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, other British principal’ 
possessions, and all Foreign countries in each of the last five °°" 
years was as follows:— 
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Imports FROM AND Exprorts To DIFFERENT COUNTRIES: 
Rervrn For Frve Years. 


Country. 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902, 19038. 
Innports. 
From— £ £ £ £ j £ 
Other Australian | 8,050,519 6,364,167 | 6,240,460 | 5,412,520 5,519,556 
States 
New Zealand iad 356,311 404,356 619,894 } 1,151,179 | 1,043,509 


United Kingdom .,. | 5,990,027 | 7,055,028 47,221,801 | 6,935,040) 5,977,947 
Other British Poss- 769,483 935,186 | 1,040,342 | 1,129,034) 1,106,732 

essions ; es Ty 
Foreign Countries ... 2,786,554 | 8,543,124 | 3,804,843 |. 3,642,472 | 4,211,427 


Total 17,952,894. | 18,301,811 18,927,340 18,270,245 | 17,859,171 
Exports. : 
To— . £ £ & £.. £ 
Other Australian | 4,838,185 5,257,188 | 5,570,838 | 7,841,188 8,522,056. 
: States 
New Zealand ae 345,087 487 322 465,704 638,735 524,898 
United Kingdom ... | 5,648,150 6,363,685 | 5,425,772 | 3,433,310 8,280,134 
South Africa we | 1,824,082 | 1,926,433 8,891,057 | 2,828,677 | 1,226,981 


Other British Poss- 2,701,961 | 1,377,275 958,410 | 1,488,833 | 3,684,994 
essions 


' Foreign Countries ... | 3,710,815 | 2,060,649 | 2,334,316 2,034,780 | 2,468,005 
Total .. | 18,567,780 } 17,422,552 18,646,097 18,210,523 | 19,707,068 


This table shows that Victoria’s imports from the other 
Australian States amounted to £8,050,519, or 45 per cent. of 
the total imports in 1899; but that they fell away during the 
next four years, and amounted to about 30 per cent. in 1902 and 
1903. The imports from the United Kingdom, which were 
valued at £5,977,947 in 1908, forming 33 per cent. of the total, 
were about the same as in 1899; but they formed 38 per cent. of 
the total imports in each of the intervening three years. Im- 
ports from New Zealand rose from the value of £356,311, or 
only 2 per cent. of the whole in 1899, to the value of over a 
million sterling, or 6 per cent., in each of the last two years. 
Other British possessions contributed 4 per cent. of the im- 
ports in 1899, 5 per cent. in 1900, and 6 per cent. in the three 
years since. The imports from Foreign countries were 
valued at £2,786,554, or 16 per cent. of the whole, in 1899, but 
increased considerably in the four following years, amount- 
ing to 24 per cent in 1908. These figures disclose that while 
the import trade from Great Britain showed no increase 
in the five years, the imports from Foreign countries in- 
creased by 50 per cent. in the same period. Victorian 

- exports to the other States of the Commonwealth were valued 
at £4,838,185, or only 26 per cent. in 1899, rose to 30 per 
cent. in 1900 and 1901, and to 43 per cent. of the total in 1902 
and 1903. The exports to the United Kingdom formed only 
30 per cent. of the total in 1899, 36 per cent. in 1900, 29 per 
cent. in 1901, 19 per cent. in 1902, and 17 per cent. in 1903; the 
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value in 1903 being little more than half of that in 1899. The 
exports to South Africa in 1899 were valued at £1,324,082, or 
7 per cent. of the whole; during the next two years they rose 
to the value of £3,891,057, or 21 per cent; but have since 
fallen to 6 per cent. of the total exports. Exports to New 
Zealand formed about 2 per cent. of the whole in 1899, and 
gradually increased in value and proportion to 3 per cent. in 
1902 and 1903. Other British possessions took about 14 per 
cent. of the exports in 1899, 8 per cent. in 1900, 5 per cent. 
in 1901, 8 per cent. in 1902, and 19 per cent. in 1903. Exports 
to Foreign countries amounted to 20 per cent. of the whole 
in 1899, 12 per cent. in the next two years, 11 per cent. in 1902, 
and 12 per cent. in 1903. The exports to the other Australian 
States, New Zealand, and other British possessions show an 
improvement, but those to Great Britain, South Africa, and 
Foreign countries show a falling off. 

The value of Victorian trade with each of. the other 
States of the Commonwealth in each of the last five years 
was as fellows:— 


Imports From aNpD Exports to OrwEeR Srarzs: Rururn FoR 
Five Years. 


State. 1899. 1900. 1901. | 1902. | 1903, 
Imports, 

From— £ £ a: £ £ 
New South Wales ... 3,990,626 | 4,186,297 4,597,861 | 3,669,446 | 3,297,545 
Queensland «| 1,066,206 588,413 517,696 499,595 400,766 
South Australia... 521,995 513,049 492,654 524,952 904,962 
Western Australia ... | 2,119,618 780,291 276,832 291,004 | 221,989 
Tasmania _ 352,074 346,117 355,417 427,523 694,294. 

Total Inter-State | 8,050,519 6,364,167] 6,240,460 | 5,412,520 | 5,519,556 
Exports. 
To— : 
New South Wales ... | 2,436,216 | 2,953,510 | 2,992,342 3,747,504 | 4,480,742 
Queensland a 423,811 312,498 366,783 | 1,024,894 738,498 
South Australia .., 526,477 | 462,966 523,978 702,157 857,498. 
Western Australia... 795,425 852,167 988,481 | 1,122,500 | 1,243,883 
Tasmania... anid 656,256 676,047 699,254 | 1,244,183 | 1,251,485 


Total Inter-State | 4,838,185 | 5,257,188 | 5,570,838 | 7,841,188 | 8,522,056 


The information contained in this return shows that im- 
ports to Victoria from other States have declined, and exports. 
from Victoria to other States have increased, since the 
abolition of interstate duties, on 8th October, 1901. The in- 
crease in exports is made up of Victorian produce and imports 
from abroad, and tends to show that the influence of Mel- 
bourne as a distributing and manufacturing centre has been 
largely developed since the inauguration of interstate free- 
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trade. The principal decline in imports from other States 
was from Western Australia, and this is accounted for by the 
fact that gold which in earlier years was forwarded to the 
Victorian mint is now minted locally. In the three years, 
1899 to 1901, interstate trade showed an excess in favour of 
imports to the extent of £4,342,716 from New South Wales, 
£1,069,223 from Queensland, £14,277 from South Australia, 
£540,668 from Western Australia; but with Tasmania there 
was an excess of exports amounting to £977,949. Under 
interstate freetrade the position has completely altered, as 
in the last two years, 1902 and 1903, the trade showed an 
excess of exports of £1,211,255 to New South Wales, £863,031 
to Queensland, £129,741 to South Australia, £1,853,340 to 
Western Australia, and £1,373,801 to Tasmania. Dealing 
with the total interstate trade, it is worthy of note that while 
Victoria received from the other States goods to the value 
of £4,988,935 more than it exported thereto in the first three 
years under review, in the two later years Victorian exports 
to those States in excess of imports therefrom amounted to 
£5,431,168. 


The values of the principal articles of export entered 
at the Customs by exporters as being the produce or manu- 
artis of Victoria during each of the last five years were 
as follow :— 


Exports or Vicrortan Propuce: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


Principal Articles. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Wool .. ... | 8,850,851] 2,289,341) 2,511,019) 2,331,657| 1,848,925 
Grain and Pulse— 

Wheat ves .« | 1,213,747] 700,814) 1,064,649} 500,436 33,052 

Other ve 65,154) 292,705) 317,010) 340,734) 181,131 

Butter and Cheese. +. | 1,419,294) 1,509,383} 1,246,739) 796,789| 1,303,422 

Hay and Chaff ... Br 257,496| 316,352] 407,433) 1,242,186); 339,660 

Flour ... 229,901! 196,899) 199,506) 179,293 74,479 

Sugar (refined) and Molasses 142,117) 103,802] 138,666, 127,975; 112,618 

Leather 292,474! 311,240} 300,905) 287,442; 225,858 

Tallow . aes 138,727| 172,397 92,482 82,478 53,165 

Skins and Hides .. 260,275] 165,604, 252,682) 365,659] 323,245 

Horses, Cattle, and Sheep .. 232,629| 455,245: 514,870) 444,293) 1,208,017 

‘Other Articles... . | 1,831,185) 2,149,850] 2,542,667, 3,598,780] 3,820,478 

Total Merchandise ... | 9,433,850] 8,663,132] 9,583,628'10,247,722| 9,519,050 

‘Gold (Bullion and Specie) ...'| 1,555,989] 2,663,220] 3,104,911] 2,945,511] 4,353,171 

Total oe ... {10,989,339|11,326,352|12,688,539|13, 193,233 |13,872,221 

£ada|/ £84) € s dj) £ 8s di £ 8. d. 

Per Head of Population; 9 5 3} 9 9 10/1010 91018 7/11 9 6 

I 
Percentage of Total Ex-| 59185] 65°010|_ 68-049) -72'448} —-70°892 
ports : : 
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These figures afford some indication of the condition of 
trade in local products. Owing to the value of Victorian 
wool and gold, as given by the exporters, being defective, the 
value of the net exports of those articles (i.e., excess of ex- 
ports over imports) has been substituted therefor in this state- 
ment. The exports of home produce as a whole show con- 
siderable improvement during the past five years; in 1899 they 
were valued at nearly eleven millions sterling; in 1900, 11 1-8 
millions; in 1901, 12 2-3 millions; in 1902, 13 1-5 millions; and 
in 1903, at nearly 14 millions. The average value of these 
exports for the five years under review amounts to £12,413,937, 
that for the previous five years being £9,064,500. The value 
per head of the population rose from £9 5s. 3d. in 1899 to 
£11 9s. 6d. in 1903, and the proportion to the total exports 
from 59 per cent. in 1899 to 70 per cent. in 1903. Hay shows 
a larger growth in value than any other article, in the five 
years dealt with, 1900, 1901, and 1902 being each successively 
a record year, and the value in 1902 three times as much as 
that of 1901, but as a result of the drought a serious decline 
took place in 1903. After a bad year in 1899, gold was well 
up to the average in the next three years, and in 1908 con- 
siderably above it. Except for a large rise in 1899, and a 
decline in 1903, wool has been fairly uniform throughout the 
period under notice. Wheat has had considerable fluctua- 
tions, being very low in 1903, while 1899 was the best year 
since 1884. The butter and cheese figures for 1899 and 1900 
eclipse those of all previous years; but have since not been 
maintained. The value of live stock in 1903 is the highest 
recorded. The value of all domestic exports in 1903, as com- 
pared with 1899, increased 3 millions, the specified articles 
showing increases were—gold, £2,797,182; live stock, £970,388; 
hay and chaff, £82,164; and skins and hides, £62,970; and those 
showing decreases were—wool, £1,501,426; grain, £1,064,718; 
flour, £155,422; butter and cheese, £115,872; tallow, £85,562; 
leather, £66,616; and sugar, £29,499. The value per head of 
the population of Victorian produce exported has shown a 
substantial annual increase during the last five years, but the 
proportion to the total exports in 1903 was lower than in 1902, 
although higher than in the other three years. 


The item in the preceding table which shows the largest 
and most consistent increase is “Other Articles,” the exports 
of which have increased by nearly £2,000,000, or by 108 per 
cent., since 1899. This item includes a number of natural 
products not separately enumerated in the table, such as 
frozen meats, bacon, fruits, ores, metals, plants, bark, and 
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timber; but mainly consists of exports to the other States of 
various articles manufactured in Victoria. By the establish- 
ment of interstate freetrade, and the imposition of moderate 
protective duties on many articles under the Federal tariff, 
the manufacturers of Victoria have bad thrown open to them 
a protected market of nearly 4 million consumers in place 
of one, more highly protected, of 1,200,000 consumers. No 
time has been lost in taking advantage of this, and Victoria 
is pushing her manufactures in the other States to a very con- 
siderable extent, as is seen by the following table, which 
shows the exports to the other States of 24 of the principal 
items in 1900, the year before the introduction of the Federal 
tariff, and in 1902 and 1903, the two years which have elapsed 
since its introduction. The increase in 1903, as compared with 
1900, is also shown :— 


Principat Locanty Manvuracturep ArtTicLus ExportTep To THE 
oTHER Strares, 1900, 1902, ann 1908. 


Articles. 1900. 1902. 1903, | ,gmerease i 
£ £ £ £ 
Apparel and Attire ... ++ | 136,414 246,224 336,313 199,899 
Boots and Shoes Lee v | 58,404 184,474 235,129 176,725 
Metals, General Manufactures of | 82,338 113,114 144,942 62,604 
Tobacco (manufactured), Cigars 1,984, 133,010 124,867 122,883 
and Cigarettes 

Machinery, Engines, etc. ... | 122,994 118,522 100,124 — 22,870* 
Confectionery and Biscuits ...] 44,280 77,524 90,780 _ 46,500 
Agricultural, etc., Implements... | 93,421 47,277 85,227 —10,194* 
Jewellery ... te w | 18,228 48,744 78,967 60,739 
Jams and Jellies te «| 22,367 76,008 78,388 56,021 
Stationery ... ve .. | 82,466 53,685 69,245 36,779 
Leather... tee ree | 86,474 71,896 69,430 32,956 
Indiarubber Manufactures... 2,487 19,059 63,559 61,072 
Hats and Caps _ ve 8.216 50,167 61,767 53,551 
Starch wee wee ws | 22,584 32,535 48,513 20,979 
Woollen Piece Goods wef 7,419 31,337 38,566 31,147 
Ale, Porter, and Beer wee 7,928 33,441 35,821 27,893 
Candles and Stearine wee 2,488 30,405 30,483 28,045 
Medicines ... see ae 6,043 17,344. 24,935 18,892 
Soap ve i” | 4,626 14,015 22,967 18,341. 
Glass Manufactures ... vee 9,640 18,316 20,620 10,980 
Wine fee tee tee 2,195 20,319 19,949 17,754 
Woollen Flannels ... ves 414 11,539 18,423 18,009 
Woollen Blankets and Rugs... 1,566 11,283 17,049 15,483 
Pickles, Sauces, ete. ... | 10,779 15,777 15,746 4,967 

Total, 24 items ... ... | 787,655 | 1,476,015 | 1,826,810 | 1,089,155 


* The minus sign (—) denotes a decrease. 
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The increase in many of the above items is remarkable. 
The increase during the first year after the introduction of 
the tariff, in respect of the 24 items above enumerated, 
amounted to £788,360, or just over 100 per cent.; and in the 
second year, viz., 1903, there was a further substantial in- 
crease. The items which seem to be quickly finding a ready 
market in the other States are apparel, boots, tobacco, 
jewellery, hats and caps, indiarubber manufactures, jams 
and jellies, and confectionery and biscuits. Many of the 
other items show a substantial increase during the first year, 
which has not been sustained to any extent. The only 
two items which show. a decrease are machinery, engines, 
&c., and agricultural, &c., implements; but a number of 
the articles which comprise these items are duty free, 
whilst several others have very low rates imposed. A 
new classification has been adopted in the compilation of 
the detailed imports and exports, and great care must 
now be exercised in comparing items in 1903 and subse- 
quent years with apparently similar items in previous years. 
Care has been taken in the above comparison to see that like 
is compared with like; but several items of importance have 
been omitted on account of the impossibility of reconciling 
the differences. 


Victoria imports a considerable quantity of timber, in- 
cluding large quantities of American oregon and Baltic deal. 
The following is a statement of the imports and exports 
during the four years, 1899 to 1902:— 


Vatve or Timper ImrorreD anp Exporrep, 1899 ro 1902. 


_—— 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
£ £ £& £& 
Total Imports . | 441,277 569,101 | 600,304 640,392 


Imports from Australian ‘States and 100,376 136,841 150,539 144,699 
New Zealand . 

Imports of Australasian Timber ... 88,946 116,337 147,700 141,214 

Total Exports 21,892 85,3892 35,785 42,800 

Exports to Australian ‘States and 21,332 34,621 35,269 41,712 
New Zealand 

Exports of Victorian Timber’... | 9,057 10,280 9,724 14,597 

Victorian Timber exported to Aus-— 8,691 10,221 9,583 14,398 
tralian States and New Zealand 


By deducting from the total imports the value of timber 
which had been imported and then exported, the value of 
foreign timber (i.e., timber produced outside Victoria) required 
for use within the State is obtained. Such net imports were 
valued at £428,442 in 1899, £543,989 in 1900, £574,243 in 1901. 
and £612,189 in 1902. 


Imports and 
exports of 
timber. 
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The large increase in the value of timber imported during 
the four years under review indicates a satisfactory revival 
in the building trade, the increase between 1899 and 1902 
being nearly £200,000. Of the Australasian timber (ie., 
timber produced in, or foreign timber treated in, Australasia) 
imported into Victoria in 1902, New Zealand contributed 
£96,443 worth. The Australasian timber imported in that 
year was valued at £141,214, whilst the Victorian timber ex- 
ported to Australasia was only worth £14,398. All the export 
trade in Victorian timber has been done with the adjoining 
States, very little reaching foreign markets. 


Net revenue The following are the net amounts of Customs and 
ustomMs 


Depart: Excise duty collected in each of the last five years, the princi- 
; pal articles being separately distinguished :— 


Revenve or Customs Department: Return ror Five YEARS. 


Articles, 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Import duty— £& £ & £ £& 
Alcoholic Liquors ...| 471,118 | 494,377 | . 669,625 | 431,219 | 501,380 
Narcotics ae 244,810 | 246,314 309,506 188,685 222,489 
Sugar and Molasses! 273,255 | 275,787 | 281,557 249,183 | 295,485 
Rice : j 17,948 18,184 21,797 


Dried and Preserved 58,133 38,066 84,632 
Fruits and Vege- 
tables 1,144,154] 1,071,536 

All Other Articles at) 434,177 419,643 377,078 
Fixed Rates 

Articles at Ad Valo-| 404,669 488,008 539,187 


rem Rates i 


Total Import | 1,904,105 | 1,980,379 | 2,233,382 | 2,013,241 | 2,090,840 
Duties 


Excise Duty— 


Spirits... an 89,427 87,236 132,180 64,838 78,828 
Beer ane wid 169,913 176,787 185,019 184,890 169,190 
Tobacco, etc. bse 61,777 76,655 112,200 109,915 185,805 
Sugar aa ag Mee 9,870 31,524 10,251 
Starch nae | 9,054, 7,604 
Total Excise! 821,117 340,678 439,269 400,221 401,678 
Duties 

Miscellaneous vee 80,559 92,632 49,494 44,375 52,091 


Grand Total... | 2,305,781 | 2,413,689 | 2,722,145 | 2,457,887 | 2,544,609 
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The net revenue collected by the Department of Trade 
and Customs in Victoria from all sources, after deducting 
drawbacks, refunds, and rebates, amounted to £2,544,609 in 
1903, being £70,000 above the average of the other four years 
shown above; £239,000 more than in 1899; £131,000 more than 
in 1900; £87,000 more than in 1902; but £177,500 less than in 
1901. The revenue from Customs duties in 1903 was £58,000 
above the average of the other four years; £187,000 more than 
in 1899; £110,000 more than in 1900; £78,000 more than in 
1902; but £142,500 less than in 1901. The revenue from Excise 


duties in 1903 was £26,000 above the average of the other four | 


years; £80,000 more than in 1899; £61,000 more than in 1900; 
£1,500 more than in 1902; but £37,600 less than in 1901. 


Imported goods, other than stimulants and narcotics, on 
which duty has been paid are allowed drawback, which is 
equivalent to a refund of the duty paid, if subsequently ex- 
‘ported. Drawback is allowed not only on goods exported 
in the same condition as when imported, but also upon im- 
ported goods which have been subjected to some process of 
manufacture in Victoria. Drawbacks are included in the 
general exports. The following are the figures for the last 
five years :— 


Exports ror DrawBpack: Rerurn For Five YEARS.. 


Value of Goods Amount Paid 

Year. Exported as 
for Drawback. Drawback. 

£ € 
1899 an a3 508,560 97,962 
1900 as wee 568,456 92,404 
1901 ves fs 577,928 115,283 
1902 ay ae vee 45,022 
1903 aide iba she 35,705 


From 1872, when the system of allowing drawbacks was 
first introduced, to the end of 1903, the total amount of duty 
repaid as drawback was £2,886,403.. The withdrawals were 
heavy in 1901, but very light in 1903, when £3,832 drawback 
was paid on excise. 


Victorian shipping has considerably increased during 
the last five years; the number of vessels (excluding those 
engaged in the Victorian coastal trade) entered and cleared 
at Victorian ports, their gross tonnage, and the number of 
.men forming their crews in each of the years 1899 to 1903 
being :— 


Drawbacks. 


Vessels en- 
tered and 
cleared. 


Nationality 
of vessels. 
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Suipping Inwarps anp Ovurwarps: Return ror Five YxEaRs. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 

Vessels Entered— | 

Number ... | 2,024, 2,101 2,418 2,278 2,204 

Tons 2,662,792 | 2,929,389 | 3,392,226 | 3,866,485 | 3,409,288 

Men eek 92,397 97,770 107,120 110,134 112,064 
Vessels Cleared— / 

Number ... 2,031 2,134 2,847 2,286 - 2,263 

Tons 2,678,668 | 2,944,192 | 3,828,265 | 3,372,555.) 3,448,566 

Men 93,196 97,885 105,798 110,243 113,876 
Total Vessels Entered 

and Cleared— 
Number ... 4,055 4,235 4,765 4,564 4,467 
Tons 5,841,455 | 5,878,581 | 6,715,491 | 6,739,040 | 6,857,854 


The number of vessels entered and cleared in 1903, though 
less than in 1901 and 1902, has increased by 10 per cent., as 
compared with 1899, their tonnage by 28 per cent., and the 
number of men forming their crews by 21 per cent. In both 
tonnage and men the figures in 1903 are the highest of the 
years under. review. 


The nationality of vessels entered and cleared at Vic- 
torian ports in each of the years 1899 to 1903 was as shown 


hereunder :— 


-Narvronanrry oF Vessets Eyrerep anp CLEARED: Rzeturn For 
Five YEars. 


Year. Total. British. Colonial. Foreign. 
Entered. 
1899 2,024 416 1,453 155 
1900 2,101 748 1,189 164 
1901 2,418 580 1,640 198 
1902 2,278 497 ! 1,613 168 
1903 2,204. 466 / 1,579 159 
Cleared. 
1899 2,031 420 1,459 152 
1900 2,184 807 1,159 168 
1901 2,847 561 1,598 188 
4902 2,286 517 1,602 167 
1903 2,263 460 1,644 169 


Sixteen per cent. of the Victorian shipping has wavered 
from Colonial to British ownership and back again between 
the years 1899 and 1903. Colonial vessels formed. 72 per cent. 
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of the total inwards and outwards in 1899, 55 in 1900, 68 in 
1901, 71 in 1902, and 72 per cent. in 1903. British vessels 
amounted to 21 per cent. in 1899, 37 in 1900, 24 in 1901, 22 in 
1902, and 21 per cent. in 1903. Foreign vessels were 7 per 
cent: of the total in 1899, 8 per cent. in 1900 and 1901, and 7 
per cent. in 1902 and in 1903. 


The vessels on the Victorian register were as follow on Vessels on 


the 31st December, 1903, the ports of their registration and register. 
their net tonnage being distinguished: — 


VESSELS ON THE RaaistEeR, 1903. 


Steamers, Sailing Vessels. Total. 
Port. { 
Number. Tons. Number. Tons, | Number. Tons. 
= ee Nn Se 
| ; { 
Melbourne aes vee 157 | 124,242 219 | 36,258 376 160,500 
Geelong nll siya 4 | 358 | 4 358 
Total uate oui 157 | 124,242 | 223 36,616 | 380 160,858 


The following is a statement of the number and net Yeeels on 
tonnage of vessels on the registers of all the Australian States ane 
and New Zealand on the 30th June, 1903. It will be seen ‘sisters. 
that the tonnage on the Victorian and New South Wales 


registers exceeded 100,000 tons:— 


.. VESSELS OWNED IN AD aE S SwaTES AND odd Gusta: 1908. 


Steamers. Sailing Vessels. Total, : 
State. ii onceeicanaey | 
Number. Tons. Number. | © Tons. Number. | Tons. 

‘Victoria . vee 154 80,009. 228 37,824 382 | 117,833 

. New South Wales ‘iste 531 66,938 549 57,509 | 1,080 | 124,447 
Queensland ... we 101. 15,006 167 10,218 268 25,224 
South Australia td 112 31,535 266 20,469 378 52,004. 
Western Australia 3G .29 5,366 233 7,273 262 12,639 
Tasmania ue ‘wa 54 9,952 152 9,350 206 19,302 
Total Australia ... 981 208,806 | 1,595 | 142,643 | 2,576 | 351,449 

_ New Zealand ... sae 222 59,163 224, 40,147 446 99,310 
Total ... - ve | 1,208 | 267,969 |; 1,819 | 182,790 3,022 450,759 


These figures appeared in the Year-Book of 1902, but up 
to the present no information of later date has come to hand. 


The following return contains particulars of the lights Light: 
and lighthouses on the Victorian coast :— houses. 


Lieuts anp LigxtHousss, 1908. 


| Ordinary 
: r . 3 y : 
Where Situated, Description. Nature. Caen Ge ene) | Colour, | Ristance | ° ("asag the | Capital 
2 | famines 
~ White. | Red. |Green.) SSS*~*~*«*&YC*éMEdens. £ £ 
Cape Nelson . Dioptric Fixed 43 34 *White 19 ? 
» Auxiliary i | a. | Red a [yo | 494 | 16178 
Portland ... wee Dioptric » ve we ves % | Green 12 2 308 2,573 
ve 
Port Fairy » Fixed and Flashing } The Red 9 2 294 3,857 
Warrnambool (upper light) Fixed x Le White 14, ‘ 
ss (lower light) . ° velop _ - Red 5 } 2 321 7,917 
Cape Otway tee .| Triple Flashing 24 White 24 
» Auxiliary — Fixed ve Red 4to8 } 3 611 10,367 
Split Point Dioptric : ies 53 +Red 18 
Auxiliary ves ° i - = White 3 } 3 490 11,8388 
Port Phillip —Point Lonsdale... Dioptric Occulting 22 13 White and Red} 17 3 490 4,118 
» Queenscliff (high) Catadioptrie | Fixed 2a ves White 17 
” » (low) Dioptric » 2 3 Red and White! 10 &14|$8 | 1,248 | 19,071 
», West Channel Pile Light ” ” 2 1 ” 11 
» South Channel (Eastern o » 24 ak ” 13 
Light) ‘ 4| 618 9,456 
», South Channel (pile) » ” 4 to » 10 
» Schnapper Point ve Poy * 2 ve White 10 ves 14 tes 
»  Gellibrand’s Pt. (lightship) _ » i 2 Red 10 2 436 5,005 
» Geelong (Hopetoun Chn. ” bee White 6 
N.S.) 
*. », (Hopetoun Chn. 8.8.) ve ” bee vel cee Red 4: ve 
Cape Schanck Catadioptric | Fixed and Flashing { isin ; White 23 k 3 463 19,278 
Auxiliary be Fixed we Red 3 
Wilson’ s Promontory Catoptric ” tes 23 tes White 24 3 840 24,433 
Cliffy Island Dioptric ..| Flashing ... 44 Red 15 3 427 18,225 
Cape Everard we Holophotal...| Double Flashing 30 12 | *White 21 a ‘ 
yy Auxiliary Lee Fixed . Red 2 5 3 498 21,785 
Gabo Island wes Catadioptrie 43 ' White 20 2 : 
. Auxiliary’ fp oR i Red 3/33] 8% | 22,631 
* Red sectors between the limits of white light and shore at either side. 
t White sectors between the limits of red light and shore at either side. Total a 8,369 | 191,727 


PSS 


‘EO6L ‘yoog-.wa gq worsojo1g 
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In 1903 the Melbourne Harbor Trust possessed five Dredges. 
dredges, having an aggregate maximum lifting capacity of 
3,859 tons per hour, but varying according to the character of 
the material dredged, whether silt, sand, clay, rotten rock, &c. 
Of the above dredges, two are end-cutting, two are central- 
ladder, ‘and one is side-cutting ladder. 


The total quantity of dredgings by the Harbor Trust 
actually raised in 1903 amounted to 988,303 cubic yards, viz., 
253,436 cubic yards from Hobson’s Bay, and 684,867 cubic 
yards from the River Yarra 4nd Victoria Dock. Since the 
_ establishment of the Trust, the river dredgings have amounted 
to 20,243,671 cubic yards, and the bay dredgings to 11,919,860 
cubic yards, making a total of 32,163,531 cubic yards. Of 
the dredgings, 22,435,563 cubic yards were deposited at sea, 
and 9,727,968 cubic yards were landed for roads and reclama- 
tion work. The average cost of dredging in 1903 was 2°50d. 
per cubic yard. 


Silt raised. 


Post Offices are now under Federal control. The follow- 
ing table shows the number of offices and of letters, &e., 
handled since 1898 :— 


Postal 
returns. 


Postan Rerurns ror Last Frve Yuars. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Number of Post Offices 1,593 1,615 1,637 1,645 1,646 
Posted and Received~ 
Letters and Post | 78,977,930) 74,291,204! 83,973,499] 98,342,507 105,922,527 
Cards 
Newspapers 23,614,234) 25,466,342) 27,125,251] 33,688,532] 41,101,050 
Packets ... 10,674,436) 11,904,221] 13,172,858) 16,966,644] 18,653,569 
Parcels 283,426 298,352) 809,118 365,898 429,084 
Total ... .+. {113,550,026/111,960,119]124,580,726/149,313,581/161,106,230 


The volume of business done by the Post Office has grown 
considerably in the five years under review, that for 1903 
being 42 per cent. more than that for 1899. The number of 
letters for 1903 is 34 per cent. higher than the number -for 
1899. 


Money order offices are established at 473 places in con- 
nexion with the Post Office. Money orders are payable 
throughout the Commonwealth, New Zealand, Great Britain, 
and Ireland, and most of the principal British and Foreign 


Money or- 
ders and 
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countries. The maximum amount for which orders payable 
in most countries outside the Commonwealth are issued is £10, 
for orders payable within the Commonwealth and certain 
other countries £20. The charges range from 1 1-5d. in the 
pound on orders for £20 issued inland to 6d. in the pound for 
any amount issued to places beyond Australia, New Zealand, 
and Fiji. Postal notes, ranging from 1s. to £1 in value, are 
issued and paid throughout the Commonwealth, the poundage 
ranging from 4d. to 8d. The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the business done since 1898 :— 


Monsey Orprers ann Postar Nores: Rerurn ror Five YEARS. 


1899. 1900. 1901, 1902. 1903. 
Money Orders Issued— : 
Number ... vei 223,335 223,566 228,931 217,634 215,694 
Amount . . |, £681,962 | £675,982} £700,618 | £706,791 | £721,017 
Money Orders Paid— 
Number ... + 280,139 287,219 298,860 806,510 318,766 
Amount .., ».. | £943,672 | £961,270 |£1,004,725 |£1,053,318 | £1,121,807 


Postal Notes— 
A ari as in] £454,135 | £474,907 | £504,089 | £498,174) £514,464 
ietoria 


Victorian — Paid in £17,550 £18,270 £19,171 | £30,207 £44,512 
Other States ; 


Of Other States— £26,080 | £27,583} £28,205| £46,805 £77,841 
Paid in Victoria 


The issue of money orders has varied both in number 
and amount during the past five years, from 223,335 for 
£681,962 in 1899 and 228,931 for £700,618 in 1901, to 215,694 
for £721,017 in 1903. Money orders paid show a yearly in- 
crease, having risen from 280,139 for £948,672 in 1899 to 
318,766 for £1,121,807 in 1903. The business in postal notes. 
has increased considerably, the amount of Victorian notes. 
paid within the State being £60,000 more in 1903 than in 1899. 
The. business with the other States, after a gradual improve- 
ment in the first three years, shows a big rise in 1902 and 1903, 
attributable to the removal of Interstate restrictions which 
existed prior to.the federation of the States. 


Telegraphic communication exists between 878 stations 
within the State. Victorian lines are connected with those 
of New South Wales, and by means of them with Queensland 
and the submarine cable to New Zealand, also with the lines 
in South Australia, and through them with those of Western 
Australia, the Eastern Archipelago, Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America; also with the submarine cable to Tasmania; the 
length of lines and wire open, and the number of telegrams 
sent from Victorian stations in the last five years are as 
follow :— 
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TELEGRAPHS aND TELecrams: Rerurn For Five Yrars. 


_—_ 1899. 1900. | 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Number of Stations... 830, , —24/ 843) 875 878 
Miles open— 
Line (poles)... eh 6,579 6,445) 6,468 6,589) 6,596 
Wire ... is oh 14,922 15,198) 15,356 15,611 15,883 
Number of Telegrams sent-— | 
Paid—Inland_ ... .. | 1,416,488) 1,522,642) 1,513,217 1,524,236) 1,706,497 
Interstate | 876,195) 360,789] 410.970] 434,807 476,881 
International ae 21,328) 23,075 22,725 41,822 50,320 
Unpaid—v.H.M.S, ve 75,477 86,503) 119,768) 93,892 : 
Total -- | 1,889,488) 1,993,009] 2,057,680) 2,094,757) 2,233,698 


In 1903 there were 48 telegraph stations, and nearly 1,000 
miles of telegraph wire more than in 1899. The total number 
of telegrams sent was greater in 1903 than in 1899 by 344,210, 
the greatest increase between any two successive years being 
that of 138,941 between 1902 and 1903. On ist November, 
1902, unpaid O.H.M.S. telegrams were discontinued. New 
Zealand telegrams for the last two years are included with 
International, for previous years they are included with Inter- 
state. ; 


The telephone exchanges were worked by a_ private Telephones. 
company until September, 1887, in which month the business, 
buildings, and plant were purchased by the Government. The 
annual rental for business telephones in Melbourne and 
suburbs is £9, in country towns £%. For private residence 
telephones in Melbourne. suburbs, and country the rental is 
£5. The country exchanges are at Ballarat, Bendigo, Geelong, 
Echuca, Hamilton, Warrnambool, and Queenscliff. The 
following statement shows for the past five years the length 
of lines and wire open, the number of exchanges, subscribers, 
bureaux, and private lines:— 


TELerHones: Return ror Five Yrars. 


—_ | 1899, 1900. 1901. 1902, 1903. 
2 | | 
Miles Open— : | 
Lines (Poles and erent 889 ; 1,109 | 1,224 1,275 1,310 
Cables) | | 
Wire ns oe | 13,794 | 16,748 | 17,763 | 21,308 | 22,995 
Exchanges-~— i i : 
Number... Sad me 14, 17 | 20 20 20 
Subscribers ne | 4,407; 5,186; 6,049] 68471 7,610 
Bureaux “cs ad ot Bh 64 | 70 74 90 
Private Lines we eset 281 | 811 383 388 392 
: ' | 
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The length of wire has increased 67 per cent., and the 
number of subscribers 73 per cent. since 1899. 


The railways of Victoria are owned by the State. The 
length of lines constructed on the 30th June, 1903, was 3,401 
miles, including 14 miles constructed on disputed territory 
on the South Australian border, 164 miles dismantled in 
1898, 82 miles closed to traffic, and the Dookie to Katamatite 
tramway, 17 miles in length, taken over from the Yarrawonga 
Shire Council in 1898. The following table shows the length 
of double and ‘single lines, the cost of construction, and 
average cost per mile for the last five years:— 


Ratuways, Lenora anp Cost or Construction: RgtTuRN FOR 
Five YEARs. 


1899. 1900. | 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Length of Lines on | i : 
30th. June— ‘ 
Double Lines wee | 294 294 294 2974 297% 
Single Lines | 2,849% 2,9243 2,9444 8,0052 83,1082 
Total i 8,143} 3,218:| 3,288:; «3,803 3,401 

| og £ £ £ 1 &£ 
Cost of Construction ... | 30,713,587 | 31,044,239 | 31,282,023 31,716,408] 32,052,954 
Average Cost per mile 9,770 9,645 9,645 9,602) 9,425 


Owing to the care taken in keeping down the cost of 
construction of new lines, the average cost per mile of rail- 
way as a whole has been gradually reduced during the past 
five years, that for 1903 being £345 less than that for 1899. 
The only line in progress on the 30th June, 1903, was that from 
Nowingi to Yelta, 46} miles in length. The Spring Vale 
Cemetery line was completed on 15th December, 1902, at a 
cost of £8,313, but had not been opened to traffic on 30th June, 
1903. The above and following tables do not include any 
particulars of these two lines. 


Since 1899, 2574 miles of new lines have been opened for 
traffic, and the length of lines closed to traffic reduced by 31 
miles. The following statement shows the number of train 
miles run, and the passenger and goods traffic during the five 
years ended 30th June, 1903:— 


Ranaways—Miueagm anp Trarric: Rerurn ror Five Yuars. 


1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. | ~ 1903. 
Miles Constructed... 8,1434 } 38,2184) 83,2383 3,303) 3,401 
» Dismantled ... 164 164 16} 163: 164 
» Closed to Traffic 392 2 | 3 83 8% 
», Open for Traffic 38,0873 3.1933 | 83,2135 8,278) 3,376 
Train Mileage 4. | 9,714,298 | 10,107,549 | 11,066,016 11,284,944) 10,286,272 
Passengers carried .,. | 45,805,043 | 49,332,899 54,704,062 | 57,465,077 54,798,073 
Goods and Live Stock | 2,779,748 | 2,998,303 8,381,860 3,433,627! 3,093,997 
Carried (Tons) . 
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There was a steady rise from 1899 to 1902 in the number 
of train miles run, and it is satisfactory to note that the 
passengers, goods, and live stock carried: also progressed 
steadily during that period. The train mileage of 1902 was 16 
per cent. higher than that of 1899, whilst the number of 
passengers carried was 26 per cent., and the tonnage of goods 
and live stock 24 per cent. more in 1902 than in 1899. The 
mileage and traffic of 1903 were below those of 1902, which 
was only to be expected as a consequence of the drought. 


The receipts and working expenses of the railways during Railway re- 


the financial years 1898-9 to 1902-3 were as follow: 


Ratuway Recerprs anp Expenprrurs : Rerurn ror Frye. Years. 


Year ended June. 


1899. 1900. 1901, 1902. 1908. 
Receipts— £ £ £ £ £ 
Passenger Fares... | 1,127,870 1,214,348 | 1,368,311 | 1,378,746 | 1,825,565 


Freight on Goods 1,501,729 |. 1,555,252 1,711,894 | 1,719,462 | 1,454,770 
and Live Stock | 
Sundries ... st 244,180 256,562 257,592 269,635 266,523 


Total 1 | 2,878,729 | 3,025,162 | 3,837,797 | 3,367,843 3,046,858 


Working Expenses— 
Maintenance aa 480,792 498,459 518,488 501,938 528,253 
Locomotive Charges 502,768 537,340 646,192 710,105 641,319 
Carriages and Wag- 130,659 142,639 147,153 145,359 | 183,614 

gons 


Traffic Charges Neg 546,754, 564,908 609,000 640,442 582,167 
Compensation sad 3,611 6,862 7,945 31,145 10,729 
General Charges... 133,147 152,332 146,461 137,129 136,005 
Total .. | 1,797,726 1,902,540 | 2,075,239 | 2,166,118 2,082,087 

Net Receipts --| 1,076,008 | 1,122,622 | 1,262,558 | 1,201,725 | 1,014,771 


Proportion of Expenses 
to Receipts 62:56 62-89 62°17 64°32 66°70 


The receipts from passenger fares were slightly less in 
1903 than in either of the two previous years, though showing 
a good increase over those for 1899 and 1900. The receipts 
from freights suffered considerably in 1908, the amount re- 
ceived under this heading being lower than that of any of the 
other years under review. The working expenses, which in- 
clude pensions and gratuities, have increased duritig the five 

‘years by about a quarter of a million sterling, the increase 
being chiefly under the heads of locomotive charges, general 
12 
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maintenance, and traffic charges. The net receipts for 1902-3 
were less, but the proportion of working expenses higher, than 
in any of the other years. 


The earnings, expenses, and net profits per mile of rail- 
way open, for the years ended 30th June, 1899, to 1903, were 
as follow :— : 


Raruway Recerers anp Expenprture PER Train Mite: Return 
ror Five YEARS. 


Rca) 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


[ 

| 

| 

Average Number of Miles Open ... | 83,1234 | 38,1874 
£ £& 


3,2292 | 3,2664 | 3,328 
£ £ £ 


Gross Earnings per Mile ae 920 949 | 1,033 1,031 916 
Expenses per Mile team 8 576 597 | 642 663 611 
Net Profits per Mile... aes 344 352 | 3891 368 305 


The receipts per mile were lower in 1903 than in any other 
year since 1898, being £115 less than in 1902. The expenses 
were lower than those of 1901 and 1902, but higher than those 
of the other two years. The net profits per mile in 1903 were 
considerably below any of the preceding four years. - It must 
be understood that the above table excludes all consideration 
of interest payable on railway loans, and expenses of paying 
same, which amounted to £1,473,532 in 1902-3, equal to a 
charge of £443 per mile open. 


Victorian coal has been largely used by the. Railway De- 
partment for steaming purposes. In 1900, 76,233 tons were con- 
sumed; in 1901, 95,273 tons; in 1902, 120,854 tons; and in the 
year ended 31st December, 1903, 23,694 tons. The quantity 
carried for use by. the general public was 140,740 tons in 1900, 
109,801 tons in 1901, 98,781 tons in 1902, and 46,599 tons in 
1903; the rate of the carriage being jd. per ton per mile, of 
which 4d. per ton per mile was paid by the Government. 

The succeeding table has been compiled from jinforma- 
tion furnished by the secretary of the Melbourne Tramway and 
Omnibus Company:-— 


Meteourne Tramways: Return ror Five YEars. 


A | 

t assenger: raffi 
Year ended 30th June. | pines yee Milsage. eee | Reoeipta 

£ 
1899 Say oe 48 8,364,707 38,875,210 | 389,427 
1900 ae ie 48 8,411,159 41,661,580 | 415,023 
1901 aT anh 48 8,964,734 4'7 195,647 465,427 
1902 ine ete 48 9,226,883 47,261,572 454,683 
19038 2 Sa 48 9,044,282 46,832,910 | 482,505 
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The tram mileage steadily increased until 1903 when it 
was slightly below that of the previous year; in 1902 it was 
the greatest since the opening of the first tram line in 1885. 
‘Though the mileage in 1903 was greater than that in 1901, the 
passengers and receipts were less in the former than in the 
latter year. The number of passengers carried has grown con- 
siderably; those for 1902 being second only to the number 
carried in 1891, when they were nearly 800,000 more. The 
traffic receipts reached £562,541 in 1891, but in the next few 
Years there was a fall to £346,582 in 1896; since then, however, 
there has been a steady recovery year by year, until in 1901 
they amounted to £465,427. On account of the reduction in 
fares the receipts for 1902 and 1903 show a slight decline. 

Besides the lines of the Melbourne Tramway and Omni- Other sub- 
bus Company, there is a cable tramway, 24 miles in length, ean 
between Clifton Hill and Preston; a horse tramway, 7 miles 
in length, between Sandringham and Cheltenham (Beaumaris); 
and a horse tramway, 14 miles in length, between Brunswick 
and Coburg. There are also tramways at Ballarat and 
Bendigo. The cost of the Beaumaris tramway to 30th June, 
1901, was £21,818. The following were the traffic receipts, &c., 
on this line during the last five years:— 


Bravmaris Tramway: Return ror Five Yuars. 


Yoar, Miles run. Receipts. Working expenses. 
£ £ 
1898-9... eae {85,622 1,270 1,207 
1899-00. ... sae 37,327 1,241 1,339 
1900-01 ... hea 38,723 1,323 1,281 
1901-2... ‘ee 39,500 1,528 1,622 
1902-3... Sera 39,150 1,410 1,644 


The number of vehicles licensed for the conveyance of nicensed 
passengers in Melbourne, and for a distance of 8 miles beyond Melbourne. 
the corporate limits, in 1903, was 866, of which 613 were cabs; 
whilst the number of drivers licensed for the conveyance of 
goods was 1,299. The following are the particulars for the 


last five years :— 


ad 
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Licensep VenicLes IN MELBouRNE: RetuRN For Five YzEaRs. 


Number in— 
1899. 1900. 1901. 1902 1903. 

For Passenger Traffic. . 
Cabs (4 wheels) 682 663 657 637 613 
Hansoms 218 208 199 210 200 
Omnibuses cee 18 19 22 57 37 
Tram cars .| 861 376 372 372 1k 
» dummies 327 340 359 344 5 
Total 1,606 1,606 1,609 1,620 866 

For Conveyance of Goods. 
Drivers licensed 1,388 1,388 1,265 1,339 1,299 


Scarcely any tramcars or dummies were licensed in 1903.. 
This arose through the Tramway Company having taken legal 
steps to test the validity of the municipal by-law relating to 
the licensing of the Company’s cars, and awaiting a decision 


on the legal question. 
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ACCUMULATION. 


PRIVATE WEALTH. 


The returns of the Probate Office provide a means 
whereby an approximate estimate may be made of the private 
wealth of the people. Of course the estimate must only be 
taken as a rough approximation, but it will be shown exactly 
how far the method can be relied on, and what are its defects. 
The property left by persons who died during the five years, 
1898 to 1902, is the basis whereby the property owned by the 
people alive, as shown by the census of 1901, is estimated. A 
period of five years is taken, because the returns for a single 
year may be unduly inflated by the falling in of one or several 
very large estates; but the period of five years balances any 
inequality in a single year. The average amount left by each 
adult who died during the period is assumed to be the average 
amount owned by each adult alive at the census of 1901. The 
accumulated wealth of an individual is believed to be greater 
at a more advanced than at a less advanced age, and is 
probably greatest at death. Whatever advantage there may 
be is probably counterbalanced by the small estates, for which 
no probate or administration is taken out. In Victoria, for 
instance, deposits in Savings Banks up to £100, and life in- 
surance policies up to £200, may be divided amongst. those 
entitled without taking out probate or administration; and 
on 30th June, 1902, such deposits amounted to 54 millions, 
most of which is thus unaccounted for in the estimate made. 
Notwithstanding the stringent provisions of the “Probate and 
Administration Act,” making chargeable with probate duty 
settlements and deeds of gift intended to evade payment of 
the duty, it is probable that some of these escape detection, 
and would also be unaccounted for in the calculation. The 
following is a statement, on the basis explained, of the private 
wealth in several Australian States and New Zealand :— 


Private WEALTH: AVERAGE puRING 1898 To 1902 IN VicToRIA, 
New Sours Wass, Sourn Austra, anp New Zrananp. 


Estates of De- Deaths Average Adults Private Wealth. 

State of— ceased Persons, 0 mount Alive at rs rr 

et Amoun e ensus, . er 

Sworn to, Adults. | cach ‘Adult. 1901. Total. Head. 

| 

£ £ | £ £ | 

Victoria .. | 25,638,200* | 53,218 482 651,148, | 313,851,000 261 | 
New South Wales ' 24,027,400 | 46,710 514 700,480 | 360,047,000 | 266. 
South Australia ...| 6,383,000* | 12,591 507 ° | 186,327 94,468,000 | 260 
Colony of New; 11,329,700 24,645 + 459 437,208+ | 200,678,000 | 246T 

Zealand . 


*Estimated. tIncluding Maoris. 


Wealth of 
the people. 
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The values of estates returned by the Victorian and South 
Australian probate offices are the gross values, without de- 
ducting mortgages and debts, whilst the New Zealand figures 
refer to the net value, and in New South Wales both the gross 
and the net values are returned. Any estimate of wealth, 
founded on the probate returns, must be based on the net 
values of estates left by deceased persons, for the reason that 
the debts of some people are the assets of others. If such 
debts were not deducted, the total amount of mortgages and 
debts would thus be counted twice over in the computation 
of the total wealth. The net values have, therefore, been 
estimated in the case of Victoria and South Australia by 
assuming that the gross bears the same ratio to the net as in 
New South Wales, and reducing the gross amount accordingly. 
Although the property left in Victoria by people dying during 
the five years amounted to £25 2-3 millions, as against £24 
millions in New South Wales, the Victorian property was left 
by a larger number of adults who died, which brings out the 
wealth per head slightly greater in New South Wales. It 
must be remembered, however, that the wealth represented 
by this estimate is the private wealth “in” the State, and not 
that “of” the State. Probates, &c., of persons dying out of the 
State leaving property in the State are included in the figures 
quoted; but on the other hand, many Victorians have large 
interests, pastoral, mining, and .other, in the other States. 
Taking the net incomes from property of absentees in 1900 
and capitalizing the same on a 4 per cent. basis, the income- 
returning property owned by outside investors in Victoria 
would appear to be about £26,340,000. 


It has been found impossible to give a similar estimate 
of wealth for Queensland, Western Australia, and Tasmania, 
owing to the probate returns for those States being faulty or 
incomplete, or apparently not accounting for anything like 
the whole of the property left by persons dying. In regard to 
New Zealand also it is probable that the wealth of that colony 
bas been somewhat under estimated, as it is stated in the 
New Zealand Official Year-Book that certain estates upon 
which no duty is payable are not included in their returns. 
The Registrar-General of New Zealand estimates the average 
wealth during 1898-1902, on a somewhat similar basis to that 
above adopted, to be £227,326,000 or £279 per head, which is: 
slightly higher than in the three Australian States for which 
estimates are given. That estimate, however, is based on the 
assumption that the average left by each person dying, in- 
cluding infants and children, is the amount owned by each 
person alive; and Maoris are not taken into account, although 
many of them are property owners. In the estimate in the 
preceding table (£246 per head), adults only are taken into 
account, and Maoris are included. a 
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Another method of estimating wealth is by dividing it 
into its principal component parts, and valuing each part 
separately. Thus, where there is a general land tax, with no 
exemption or a very small one, the value of the land is obtain- 
able; or where, as in Victoria, municipal government is uni: 
versal, the rateable values are taken. Live stock is valued at 
so much per head; coin and bullion is taken to be the amount 
in the banks, with an addition for the amount of coin in 
circulation; shipping is valued at so much per ton for steamers 
and so much for sailing vessels; whilst houses and furniture 
are approximately arrived at by formulating an estimate 
based on the census returns. As regards mining properties, 
merchandise and produce, personal effects, and plant and 
machinery, several arbitrary methods are adopted which may 
or may not be wide of or near. the mark; whilst such an im- 
portant item of wealth as the goodwills of businesses appears 
to be entirely ignored in the computation. Seeing that this 
method cannot be relied upon, even approximately, it has been 
decided to adhere to the method of basing the wealth of the 
living on that of the dead as proved in the probate office, it 
being assumed, as previously pointed out, that any overstate- 


ment, due to the fact that the average age of an adult at. 


death is greater than the average age of adults alive, is fully 
counterbalanced by the omission of the other property 
mentioned. Mr. Mulhall, in his “Industries and Wealth of 
Nations,” bases his estimate of the wealth of the United King- 
dom on the probate returns. He recognises this as the better 
method of the two, for he states that the “probate returns. 
enable us to determine the exact. amount of wealth.” While 
it can hardly be claimed that an-estimate of wealth in the 
Australian States as at present based upon these returns 


can be exact, yet if it were possible to obtain for a number. 


of recent years the ages of persons leaving property, with the 
amount left by persons of each age, it would be possible to 


arrive at the estimate with greater accuracy; and, if the num- | 


ber of probates or letters of administration granted elsewhere 


and sealed in Victoria in respect of Victorian assets could’ 
be separated from the probates or administrations granted in: 
Victoria, it would be possible to distinguish between the 
wealth in Victoria owned by Victorians and that owned by: 


non-residents. Owing to the time and trouble which would 


be involved in obtaining the above information it cannot at. 


present be given. 


Mr. Mulhall, in his Dictionary of Statistics, 4th edition, 
of 1898, gives an estimate of the private wealth of the princi-. 


pal nations of the world. For the purpose of his calculations 


‘Wealth of 
various 
countries. 


he divided wealth under ten headings. Land was capitalised: 
at thirty times the annual assessed value; cattle were taken: 
from official estimates; farm implements were computed as: 
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10 per cent. of the aggregate value of land and stock; houses 
were capitalised at 164 times the rental; furniture was esti- 
mated at 50 per cent. of the value of the house in which it 
was situated, and included books, jewellery, clothing, car- 
riages, &c.; railways were put down at cost of construction; 
factories were valued at one-third of their annual output; 
bullion estimates were official; merchandise was reckoned at 
50 per cent. of the annual amount locally produced and im- 
ported; whilst sundries embraced all other components of 
wealth, and were estimated at 20 per cent. of the total. The 
returns relating to the United Kingdom were, however, based 
on the probate returns. ; 


The following are the estimates of Mr. Mulhall, except in 
the case of Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, and 
New Zealand, in respect of which the estimates, previously 
given, have been substituted. The figures for these Aus- 
tralian States and New Zealand refer to the year 1901, and 
those for other countries to 1895:— 


Private WeALtE or ParncrpaL Countries of THE WoRLD. 


Country. pecHead, Country. per Heed. 
: £& £ 
United Kingdom ve 802 Germany see .. =156 
New South Wales .. 266 Argentina bes vw. 154 
Victoria tee wi 261 Belgium te ws 154 
South Australia ... .. * 260. Europe te .. 189 
France ... wee we 252 Spain ... we .. 185 
New Zealand... 246 Sweden and Norway «(114 
United States. ... wae | 284 Austria we .. 104 
Denmark ve .. 280 Greece ... ve .» 101 
Canada... bee .. 196 Danubian States ... .. 90 
Holland we .. 183 Portugal Lee . 87 
Switzerland we .. 164 Russia ... vee . 61 


It will be seen from these figures that the three Aus- 
tralian States stand above all other countries, except the 
United Kingdom, and that New Zealand is only exceeded by 
the United Kingdom and France, in regard to private wealth 
per head. 


The diffusion of wealth appears to be far wider in Vie- 
toria and South Australia than in New South Wales or New 
Zealand, according to the proportion of adults who die 
leaving property in respect of which probate or administration 
is taken out. For the reason previously mentioned, the com- 
parison must be restricted to these three States and New Zea- 
land. The following are the number of persons who died 
leaving property, as shown by the probate returns, the number 
of adult deaths, and the proportion of the former to the latter 
during the five years, 1898-1902:— 
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Dirrusion or WEALTH IN SEVERAL AUSTRALIAN STATES AND 
New ZeEauanp, 1898-1902. 


Estates Proved. 
Deaths of H ~ 
_ Number per 
Adults. Number. , 1,000 Deaths 
| of Adults. 
Victoria see 53,218 19,014 357 
New South Wales 46,710 12,627 269 
South Australia ... 12,591 4,422 351 
New Zealand we 24,645 | 6,855 278 
( 


It would appear from these figures that more than one- 
third of the adults who died in Victoria and South Aus- 


tralia during the five years, 1898-1902, were possessed of . 


accumulated property in respect of which it was found 
necessary to obtain probate or letters of administration. An 
allowance should be made for the number of probates sealed 
of persons dying out of the State; but it is estimated that five 
per cent. would cover this. 


PRIVATE LANDS: TOTAL AND GROUND VALUES, 


The whole of Victoria, with the exception of about 2 per 
cent. of its area, being divided into municipalities for the 
purposes of local government, the value of real property, 
based on the municipal valuations, can be given with some 
degree of accuracy. Returns are obtained annually from each 
city, town, borough, and shire; and the following figures show 
the net annual rateable value and the capital value estimated 
by the municipalities over a series of years:— 


-RarEaBiLe Property: ANNUAL AND Caprran Vauurs, 1880 ro 1904. 


Estimated Value of Rateable Estimated Value of Rateable 
Year ended Property. Year ended : Property. 
30th Sept. 30th Sept. 
Annual, Capital. Amount. Capital. 
£ £ £ £ 

1880 see 7,117,946 83,847,418 1893... 12,779,600 | 189,461,350. 
1881 ee 7,175,289 87,642,459 1894... 11,676,079 | 174,984,851 
1882 ve 7,433,812 | 91,792,547 | 1895 ... | 10,641,200 | 167,197,780 
1883 . 7,692,706 95,610,959 1896... 10,393,000 | 168,427,700: 
1884 a 8,098,814 | 108,795,832 1897 .., 10,345,535 | 171,253,984 
1885 tes 8,793,490 | 114,283,570 1898... 10,152,500 | 168,611,906) 
1886 wee 9,621,135 |. 125,878,748 1899... 10,134,108 + 168,456,523 
1887 ves 10,153,771 | 187,885,701 1900... 10,283,500 | 169,911,900! 
1888 va 11,913,473 | 167,885,210 1901... 10,537,497 | 174,141,754 
1889 we 12,931,526 | 187,558,511 1902... 10,885,087 | 185,101,993 
1890 a 13,265,543 | 194,313,646 1903... 11,188,932 | 203,902,919 
1891 tee 13,733,770 203,351,360 1904... 11,437,830 | 209,143,730: 
1892 tee 13,605,990 | 197,366,940 


nT 


Landed’ 


property, 
capital ‘and 


unim- 


proved or 


ground 
values, 


Property 
left by 
deceased 
persons, 
1878 to 
1903. 
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The capital values given in the preceding table are not 
to be relied upon for purposes of accurate comparison. Most 
municipalities capitalize the net annual value on a 5 per cent. 
basis; but many assume the capital value to be much less in 
proportion to the annual value, some estimating 17, 16, 15, 
down to as low as 7 years’ purchase, whilst in one case five 
years’ purchase is given as the capital value.. Twenty years’ 
purchase is adopted by most of the metropolitan municipali- 
ties, one being about 17 and four about 12 years; whilst the 
majority of country towns adopt from 7 to 12 years’ purchase 
as the basis, one returning figures showing about 5 years’ 
purchase. as the capital value. Most of the shires adopt 20 
years’ purchase; but others vary from 16 to 8 years. 

The following is an estimate of the capital value of land 
with and without improvements, the latter of which is 
commonly called the unimproved value, but should more 
correctly be termed the ground value:— 


Vauus or Lanp Wits anp WirHovut Improvements, 1908-4. 


ae Annual Rateable | Number of Capital Value Uni ved 
pi “alua, | Yoara Furchare| wii ig | Ground Value, 
 £ £ £ 
Urban ... fe 5,542,981 16 88,687,696 44,343,848 
Rural... is 5,894,849 20 117,896,980 78,597,987 
Total vie 11,437,830 18-06 206,584,676 122,941,835 


Improvements are estimated at one-half in the case of 
urban properties, and one-third in the case of rural, which 
are about the proportions which are found to prevail in New 
Zealand, according to the valuations of the Valuer-General, 
revised to 1903. If the Victorian estimate were based upon 
the New Zealand proportion, without distinguishing urban 
and rural, the ground value would be about £126,000,000, 
which is approximate to the above estimate. These pro- 
portions have also been checked by an examination of the 
census returns, which give the number of rooms in each house 
and the materials of which same were built. In Melbourne 
city an average of £100, and in suburbs and country towns £70, 
per room for brick, &c., houses were allowed; whilst in urban 
districts £45 per room, and in rural £40 per room, were allowed 
for wooden houses. On this system the above estimates were 
verified as being remarkably close, allowing for other improve- 
ments, besides houses, in rural districts. 

The following table shows for each of the last 26 years 
the number, value, and average value of estates of deceased 
persons leaving property in Victoria; the proportion of the 
number and value of estates left in the State to the total 
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number of adults dying in the State in the same year; and 
also the percentage of properties of persons dying intestate:— 


Estates oF Dicrasep Persons, 1878 to 1903. 


Estates of Deceased Persons dealt with Per 100 Deaths of 
in the Victorian Probate Office. | Persons over 21 Years. Per 
Year. : i centage 
Melae Sve | Average | Number | Amount of r 2 
Number. (Debts Pio Value of of Property ntestates. 
deducted.) each Estate. | Estates. Left. 
| 
£ £ £ 
1878 ete 1,341 2,919,215 2,177 2A 4, 46,581 43°2 
1879 aes 1,385 2,666,483 1,925 222 42,731 48:2 
1880 oa 1,235 1,890,100 1,530 20°4 31,267 40°0 | 
1881 ea 1,548 2,985,070 1,961 22°8 43,290 39°3 
1882 cee 1,698 3,482,938 2,051 23°2 47,607 400 
1883 oe 1,794: 8,748,344 2,089 245 51,172 4201 
1884 .. | 1,890 5,113,687 2,706 25°7 69,536 38°6 
1885 «| 1,938 4,297,919 2,218 25'5 53,791 36:1: 
1886 is 2,126 4,582,271 2,187 25°6 54,619 40°7 
1887 aut 2,348 5,201,180 2,215 269 59,578 38°2 
1888 we | 2,276 7,026,984 3,088 25°6 79,026 38°5 
1889 w. | 2,908 11,252,096 3,869 29°4 113,681 89°7 
1890 .. | 8,107 8,667,127 2,789 813 87,291 42°0 
1891 we) 2,714 7,581,678 2,797 25°0 70,658 316. 
1892 a. | 3,208 9,669,784 3,014 349 105,152 38°0° 
1893 w. | 2,801 6,231,931 2,225 30'8 68,558 34°6° 
1894, . | 2,805 5,419,225 1,932 33°5 * 58,077 84'6: 
1895 we | 8,153 5,340,052 1,694 31°9 58,999 36°5) 
1896 a. | 8,885 6,091,421 1,852 340 61,993 36°2) 
1897 wee | 3,291 5,782,173 1,757 34°6 60,746 361 
1898 .» | 38,590 6,269,345 1,746 32°4 56,649 36°2 
1899 sos 3,641 5,920,104 1,626 340 55,261 35'3 
1900 | 3,961 6,918,533 1,747 38°9 67,882 36°0 
1901 aay 3,846 6,527,285 1,697 365 61,990 348 
1902 cae 3,976 7,571,482 1,904 37:0 70,470 34°9 
1903 ow 8,884 6,074,077 1,564 B74 58,520 34°9 


A glance at the above figures will show that the increase 
in the number of estates has been remarkable, as will be 
evidenced by the following figures, which must be taken as 
proving that the economic conditions, prevalent in Victoria 
during the period reviewed in the above table, have led to a 
wide and growing diffusion of wealth amongst the people:— 
Percentage of Adults who died 


Period of Five 


Years. 


1879-83 .. 
1884-88 .. 
1889-93 .. 
1894-98 .. 
1899-1908 


leaving estates which went through the 
Probate Court. Yearly average. 


22°6 
25°9 
30°3 
33°3 
36:7 


The average value of each estate left has fallen off very 
considerably since 1893, as compared with the values during 


Royal mint 
returns, 
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the previous decade, which is very natural, seeing that during 
that period values were much inflated, and were, as things 
afterwards proved, merely fictitious. The last column in the 
preceding table shows that the tendency to die without leaving 
a will is growing less, the. percentage who died intestate 
having decreased from an average of 40°5 per cent. during 
1878-90 to an average of 35-3 during 1891 to 1903. 


ROYAL MINT. 


A branch of the Royal Mint was established in Melbourne 
in 1872, and from that year until the end of 1903, 26,860,024 
ounces of gold were received. This gold averages nearly £4 
per ounce in value, being above the standard, which is 
£3 17s. 103d. In the following table particulars are given, 
for the period 1872 to 1898 and for each of the last five years, ° 
showing the quantity of gold received at the Mint, where the 
same was raised, and its coinage value; also gold coin and 
bullion issued during the same periods:— 


Royat Mint Returns, 1872 to 19038. 


Gold Received. 1872 to 1898. 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


ee 


Gross Weight. 


Raised in Victoria ... 0z.| 15,370,782, 872,742) 795,721) 805,812} 825,335] 812,823 
» New Zealand ,,| 2,108,239] . 41,731) 47,471} 89,245! 185,848] 166,513 
» Western Aus-,,| 1,824,245] 507,072| 222,319) 67,022) 55,387 51,306 
tralia , 
» elsewhere ... » | 1,589,384) 99,194) 93,140! 86,160] —-75,674, 66,859 
Total 1» | 20,892,650] 1,520,739) 1,158,651| 1,048,239] 1,142,244] 1,097,501 
Coinage Value . £ | 82,878,785) 5,834,916] 4,485,955] 4,077,194, 4,470,378] 4,313,140 
} — — 
Gold Issued. | 
Coin— 

Sovereigns + No.| 76,117,421) 5,579,157| 4,305,904, 3,987,701] 4,267,157) 3,521,780 

Half-Sovereigns 884,584 97,221] 112,920! we vee Lee 
Bullion—Quantity oz.| 1,516,309, 49,3641 29,171 20,977;  46,407/ 187,665 
» Value...  £) 6,810,698) 207,503} 122,291) 87,534! 195,410, 792,594 


Total Value 
and Bullion 


Coin 2 ¢ | 92:870,406 5,835,270, 4,484,655] 4,075,235) 4,462,567| 4,314,374 
+ i} 


Perth mint, 
1899-1902. 


The Perth branch of the Royal Mint, having been opened 
on the 20th June, 1899, accounts for the large decrease of 
gold received from Western Australia during the last four 
years, as compared with 1899. From that date to the end of 
1902, 2,877,263 ounces of gold, valued at £10,228,251, have been 
received at the Perth Mint, all of which, with the exception 
of 230 ounces, was raised in Western Australia. The pro- 
duction of gold in Western Australia during 1902 was 2,177,442 
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ounces, the quantity received at the Perth Mint that year being 
1,320,618 ounces, valued at £4,668,905. The total value of 
coin and bullion issued from the Mint during 1902 was 
£4,675,110, consisting of 4,289,122 sovereigns and 91,230 ounces 
of bullion. Since commencing operations, until the end of 
1902, the Perth Mint has coined 9,755,536 sovereigns, 59,688 
half sovereigns, and issued bullion worth £407,245. 


Since the establishment of the Melbourne Mint, the gold 
coin exported from Victoria, less that imported, has amounted 
to £84,249,177, or less by £14,077,305 than the total gold coin 
issued from the Mint. The following particulars are given 
of the value of gold and silver coin and bullion imported an 
exported during each of the last five years:— 


INTERCHANGE or CoIN anD Bunion, 1899 ro 1908. 


Interchange 
of coin and’ 
bullion. 


Imports of — 1899. / 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Gold Coin w & 180,350 204,585 275,000 114,380 10,000 
» Bullion we. 99 | 2,625,525 | 1,264,256 918,707 | 1,245,806 | 1,057,803 
Silver Coin weep 60,849 63,032 48,787 28,250 17,346 
» Bullion sees 2,232 2,372 1,934 1,418 | 1,656 
Exports of 
Gold Coin . £) 4,164.222 | 4,045,461 | 4,202,231 | 4,109,661 | 4,704,740 
». Bullion bee 197,642 86,600 96,297 196,036 716,234 
Silver Coin ” 28,900 22,975 6,100 . 13.963 7,660 
» Bullion » 270 299 743 167 319 


It will be seen from the above figures that the net ex- 
ports of coin and bullion in 1903 exceeded the amount in 1902 
(an average year in this respect) by £1,412,175, which is en- 
tirely accounted for by the fact that the balance of trade 
against Victoria in 1903 was increased to that extent by the 
utter failure of the harvest, thus necessitating large imports 
of food stuffs instead of exports as in normal years. The net 
exports of gold coin and bullion in 1903 exceeded the total pro- 
duction of gold from the soil during the same year by more 
than one million pounds. 


BANKING. 


During 19083 there were 11 banks of issue in Victoria, 
possessing 525 branches or agencies, being an increase of 26 
over the previous year. The financial position of these banks, 
on 3ist December in each of the last five years, is shown by 
the following return :—' 


Finances of 
banks. 


Recovery in 
banking 
business. 
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Vicror1an Bank Returns, 1899 ro 1903. 


In Victoria. 1899. 1900. 1901. | 1902. 1903. 
Liabilities. £ £ £ £ £ 
Depealis bearing In- 17,729,041 | 18,373,300 18,397,496 | 18,981,740 | 19:148,880 

erest 
Peponte not bearing 12,321,388 | 12,264,985 | 12,220,566 11,978,484 | 11,280,423 
nterest : 
Notes in Circulation ... 951,795 963,447 947,597 940,082 913,590 
Other na vie 272,150 293,839 290,888 325,324 210,441. 
Total a 31,274,374 31,895,571 | 31,856,497 | 32,225,630 31,553,384 
Assets, 
Coin and Bullion ... | 6,971,796 7,777,856 | 7,015,316 | 7,896,912! 6,452,687 
Debts due ..._ «++ | 80,143,322 | 30,612,533 | 31,263,826 29,861,071 | 30,401,807 
Property ... + | 2,843,847 | 2,800,419 2,741,347 | 1,999,574] 1,957,644 
Other eg eee 568,150 565,120 440,145 538,236 479,087 
Total Fs 40,522,115 | 41,755,928 41,460,634 | 39,795,793 | 39,291,125 
Capital and Profits. 


Capital Stock paid up | 16,589,656 | 15,746,458 | 15,827,886 | 14,760,316 | 14,392,320 
Reserved Profits (ex | 3,087,479 | 8,304,386! 3,521,620 3,828,311 | 4,045,092 


Dividend) 

Last Dividend— 
Amount .., aes 284,794| 337,494) 371,024) 418,555 396,488 
Average Rate per 2°76 429 469 5°67 6°45 


annum per cent 


A remarkable recovery in banking business is revealed 
by the annual increase in dividends paid and reserved profits. 
The last dividend paid in 1902 was nearly twice the amount 
of that in 1898, and the average rate of the dividend per cent. 
per annum on paid-up capital wag considerably more than 
twice the rate in 1898. The amount of the last dividend in 
1903 is exclusive of that of the Bank of New Zealand, the 
returns of which were not to hand; but the absence of these 
returns will not, to any appreciable extent, affect the average 
rate of dividend, which is nearly one per cent. higher than 
that in 1902, and is more than 24 times the rate in 1898. 
Deposits show a satisfactory increase, whilst of the assets, 
coin and bullion decreased by nearly a million as compared 
with the previous year. In 1902 the banks probably found it 
advisable to call in a considerable number of advances and 
restrict new loans, as the debts due fell off by nearly a million 
and a half in 1902, as compared with the previous year. The 
large increase in the number and amount of mortgages 
registered shows, however, that the banks’ customers were, 
most of them, able to raise sufficient on their securities to 
clear off their overdrafts from the banks when called upon. 
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In 1908, however, as compared with 1902, there was an 
increase of more than half a million in advances outstanding. 


The amount of Government deposits with banks in Vic- 
toria during each of the last twelve years was as follows:—. 


£ £. 
1892 ... tee ... 2,003,530 1898 ... - ... 1,796,075 
1893... we we. 2,122,754 1899 ... we ... 2,705,248 
1894 ... Le +, 2,803,450 1900 ... “ ... 2,840,102 
1895 ... wes .» 2,405,285 1901 ... we w. 2,557,811 
1896... " ... 2,838,970 1902 ... oe w. 2,455,778 
1897... we . 2,260,566 1903 ... _ we 2,201,989 


There are twenty-two banks in Australasia, many of which 
do business in several States. Eleven do business in Victoria 
and Queensland, thirteen in New South Wales, seven in South 
Australia, six in Western Australia, four in Tasmania, and 
five in New Zealand. The amounts of deposits, advances, notes 
in cirenlation, and coin and bullion for the quarter ended 
31st December, 1903, are as follow:— 


AuSTRALASIAN Banxine Business, 31st DecemBEr, 1903. 


Name of State. Deposits. Advances, &c. notes in Coin and 
£& £ £ £ 
Victoria se .. | 80,420,303 | 30,401,807 913,590 6,452,687 
New South Wales ... | 82,507,081 | 34,645,192 | 1,378,648 6,043,199 
Queensland... we | 12,645,361 | 13,997,526 a 2,036,113 
South Australia cee 6,368,359 4,441,707 380,115 1,565,549 
Western Australia Le 4,810,041 3,823,799 397,863 2,279,266 
‘Tasmania cee se 3,582,956 2,580,267 154,595 757,659 
Australia ... ... | 90,334,101 | 89,890,298 8,224,806 | 19,134,473 
New Zealand ... ... | 18,788,872 | 16,840,177 1,466,279 3,746,581 
Australasia, ... | 109,122,973 | 106,280,475 4,691,085 | 22,881,054 


These figures have been taken from the “Australasian In- 
surance and Banking Record.” In Queensland Treasury notes 
have taken the place. of bank notes. In New South Wales 
and Queensland the advances outstanding exceed the deposits, 
whiist in every other State this condition is reversed. 


As compared with the previous year, deposits have shown 
an increase of £560,903, or about one-half per cent., in the 
whole of Australasia; but a decrease in the Commonwealth 
of Australia of £698,572, a very small amount, considering the 
failure of the harvest in all the eastern States early in the 
year, which necessitated an increased net export of gold, 
amounting to about £4,000,000 above the average, to pay for 
the increase in the balance of trade against Australia by the 
decreased export of produce and the increased import of food 
‘stuffs for local consumption. Advances, compared with the 
previous year, show a decrease in Australia of nearly: 3 
millions, which is made up of a decrease of nearly 43 millions 


Government 
deposits in 
banks. 


Banks in 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


- Savings 
Banks. 
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in New South Wales, and gmall increases in all the other 
States, amounting to about 14 millions. Notes in circulation 
have not altered to any appreciable extent, there being a de- 
crease of a few thousands in Australasia; but the coin and 
bullion decreased by £2,148,922 in Australia, and increased 
by £454,492 in New Zealand. 

The two classes of Savings Banks which formerly existed 
in Victoria, viz., the Post Office and the Trustees, were, in 
1897, merged into one institution controlled by the Savings 
Banks Commissioners. The following are the particulars of 
depositors and deposits for a number of years:— 


Savines Banks: Deposrrs anp Deposrrors, 1875 ro 1903. 


Number of Depositors. Amount remaining on Deposit. 
On the 30th June. Eee 

otal, | Perot) ota, «| Anggage teen 

i £ £ 8. d. 

1875 wis 65,837 81 1,469,849 22 6 6 

1880 oi 92,115 i 108 1,661,409 18 0 9 

1885 anh 170,014 174 3,337,018 1912 7 

1890 sid 281,509 252 5,262,105 18 13 10 

1895 ee 338,480 286 7,316,129 2112 3 

1899 as 356,074 800 8,517,006 23:18 5 

1900 ee 875,070 314 9,110,798 24 5 9 

1901 ae 393,026 827 9,662,006 2411 8 

1902 sete 410,126 340 10,131,604 2414 1 

1903 or 418,511 347 10,341,857 2414 8 


The best evidence of. the growing habit of thrift, as 
well as the wide diffusion of wealth amongst the middle and 
poorer classes in Victoria, is contained in the Savings Banks. 
returns, the number of depositors, in proportion to population, 
having increased by nearly one-sixth during the last four 
years. On the 30th June, 1903, more than 1 person out of 
every 3 in the State (including children and infants, who 
themselves number more than one-third of the population) was 
a depositor with a credit balance, on the average, of nearly . 
twenty-five pounds. 


An advance department was established in 1896 by the 
Act amalgamating the Post Office and Commissioners’ Savings. 
Banks. The funds for this purpose are raised by sale of 
mortgage bonds for £25 each, and by debentures in denomina- 
tions of £100 and over, redeemable at fixed dates not more 
than ten years from date of issue. The total issues up to 30th 
June, 1903, amounted to £1,602,880, of which mortgage bonds 
for £275,625 have been redeemed or repurchased, leaving 
£1,327,255 outstanding, £387,730 of which have been taken up 
by the public and the balance by the Commissioners them- 
selves with Savings Bank funds. The amount advanced during 
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the year 1902-3 was £224,974, making with the amounts 
previously advanced a total of £1,589,484, of which £319,913 
has been repaid, leaving the amount outstanding on 30th June, 
1903, at £1,269,571, representing 2,911 loans, which thus 
averaged £436. As a measure of the safety with which the 
advance department has been conducted, it may be mentioned 
that the instalments of principal in arrear amounted on 30th 
June, 1902, to only £111, and of interest to £282. Considering 
the severity of the long drought which culminated in the utter 
failure of the harvest early in 1903, it would be expected that 
there should be a considerable increase in arrears on 30th 
June, 1903, but notwithstanding the fact that the season 
1902-3 was by far the worst ever experienced, the amount 
in arrear was only £1,068 for interest and £505 principal. 
After the extraordinary record harvest of 1903-4 it may be 
expected that practically the whole of the arrears will be 
‘paid off. 


There are both Government and Trustee Banks in New 
South Wales, Tasmania, and New Zealand; Government 
Savings Banks only in Queensland and Western Australia; and 
Trustee Banks only in South Australia and Victoria—those in 
_ the latter State being guaranteed by, and under the super- 
vision of the Government. 


The following were the number of depositors, the amount 
‘on deposit, including interest, in each of the Australian 
States and New Zealand; on 31st December, 1902, in the case 
of New South Wales and New Zealand; 30th June, 1903, in the 
case of Victoria; and 30th June, 1902, in the case of the other 
States :— 


Savincs Bank Drpostrors 1x AusTramia ann New ZEALAND, 


1902-8. 
Number of Depositors. Amount remaining on Deposit. 
State. a aa 

1 Per 1000 of th A to 

Total. Population. ° Total. Gach Depositor: 
£ £ os. da 
Victoria wed tas 418,511 347 10,341,857 2414 3 
New South Wales wea 323,212 230 12,425,464: 88 811 
Queensland... we 84,685 165 4,118,337 48 12 8 
South Australia as 116,436 320 3,974,709 34 2 9 
Western Australia aac 45,108 218 1,889,082 4117 7 
“Tasmania wee errs 46,451 264 1,198,899 25 14 0 
Australia... rae 1,034,403 268 33,943,348 32 16 4 
“New Zealand ... She 261,948 328 7,876,877 30 1 5 

er — _! es 

Australasia aoe 1,296,351 278 41,820,225 82 5 3 
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The number of depositors in Victoria is greater than in 
the other States and New Zealand in proportion to population, 
although the average amount standing to the credit of each 


depositor is not so large. 


It has already been shown that the 


diffusion of wealth, as evidenced by the proportion of persons 
dying leaving property, is wider in Victoria, and this is 


corroborated by the above figures, 


More than one-third of the 


population of Victoria are depositors, nearly one-third in New 
Zealand and South Australia, a little more than one-fourth 
in Tasmania, nearly one-fourth in New South Wales, more 
than one-fifth in Western Australia, and one-sixth in Queens- 
land. As compared with other countries, the percentage of 
depositors in Victoria is only exceeded in Denmark and 


Switzerland. 


PRICES, &, OF GOVERNMENT STOCK. 


Comparative Selecting one of the leading 4 per cent. and one of the 


prices of 


Victorian leading 84 per cent. Victorian stocks, and finding the highest 
stocks, 1885 prices quoted in 1885 and each subsequent year, an adequate 


to 1904. 


during the last twenty years. 


idea may be formed of the general course of prices in London 


These are shown in the follow- 
ing table, together with the equivalent returns to the investor, 
which are also collated with the actual rate of interest payable 
by the Government on the loans floated in each year:— 


Prices oF Victortan REPRESENTATIVE Stocks IN Lonpon, 
1885 to 1904. 


Highest Prices quoted on 
Stock Exchange. 


Year. 
4 per cents. | 84 per cents. 
(due 1920). | (due 1923). 
1885 1044 
1886 107% 
1887 108% 
1888 1144 Pi 
1889 1144 105 
1890 1113 108% 
1891 109% 100% 
1892 106% 98 
1893 1034 93% 
1894 1063 99% 
1895 1113 1052 
1896 116% 1093 
1897 115 1083 
1898 1132 1073 
1899 114 107% 
1900 1112 105% 
1901 1123 1062 
1902 1124 1043 
1908 ee 107% 1012 
1904 (to April 2) 107 97% 


Actual Interest 
payable by 
Government om 
Loans floated 

each year. 


Minimum Return to 
Investor. 
! 

4 per cents. | 34 per cents. 
£ os. d. £ os. da. 
3 15 10 . 
318 2 : 
313 1 ite 
8.6 5 va 
3.5 8 38.5 5 
3 8 0 8 7 0 
310 38 3.9 9 
313 9 313 5 
3818 6 4 3 4 
3815 2 310 2 
38.9 0 3.6 =2 
38°2 7 3 1 6 
3 4 0 382 7 
3°5=#1 3.3 «6 
3.4 5 3.210 
38 6 8 3.5 «0 
85°38 3°04 ~«21 
3.5 3 3:6 0 
3811 2 3 :10°..0 
8 11 10 316 1 
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The minimum return to the investor is calculated after Yield to 
allowing for accrued interest and redemption at par on 
maturity; and the actual interest payable is arrived at after 
allowing for redemption and expenses of floating loans. 


On comparing the amounts in the last column in the 
table with those in the two preceding columns, it will be found 
that the State, when raising or converting a loan, has, as.a rule, 
to pay from 3s. to 10s. per £100 more than is received by British 


investors on similar securities at maximum prices. 


It 


will 


be noticed that the effective rate of interest payable on the 
conversion of the £5,000,000 loan during the latter half of 
1903 amounts to almost 4 per cent., which is higher than any 
previous loan since 1893, the year of the bank crisis. 


The following are the means 
lowest prices of Australasian stocks in London during each 


of 


investors im 
Victorian 
securities 
in various 
years. 


between the highest and Prices of 


Austral 
asian 


the last ten years, the figures for 1904 being from 1st January stocks, 1894 


to 2nd April. 


issues of 4 and 3} per cents.:— 


Mean Prices or Austrauasian Stocks in LoNpDoN, 
1894 ro 1904. 


The stocks selected are the representative 


Year, Victoria, NQy gonth) Greens | soratia,| Australia, (TAMANIM.| 7eotana, 
Four Per Cents, REDEEMABLE IN-— 

1920, 1933. 1915. | 1917-36. 1934 1920-40. 1929, 
1894 1084 107% 105g 105% | 108} 107% 
1895 1043 1184 1093 109% 1174 1094 
1896 1113 1183 1114 1113 1244 112% 
1897 1138 120% 1134 112% 121% 1143 
1898 1113 1173 1093 110 | «= 118% 1124 
1899 110 1154 109 1084 | 1163 wat 111 
1900 109% 1143 108% 108% 1153 1103 1113 
1901 one 1103 1148 1074 107% 1188 109% 118 
1902 ka 108% 1123 1054 105% 1123 110 1113 
1903 1043 107% 1024 1028 | 109% 107% 107% 
1904 (to April2)} 1052 | 1064 | 1022 | 101k | 107} |. 105 1055 

Ture and A Hate PER CEents. REDEREMABLE IN— 

1923. 1924, 1924, 1939. 1915-85, | 1920-40. 1940. 
1894 95% 994 954 97% 968 99% 
1895 98$ 1043 1024 1043 102% 108% 
1896 104% 108 1064 1088 107% 106 
1897 1064 1093 1068 111 1084 1072 
1898 104% 1063 1043 108 1072 1063 
1899 1033 1053 103% 1063 | 108% - 1054 
1900 1033 105 1033 - 105§ 1024 102% 105 
1901 104 1043 102% 1044 1012 1028 106% 
1902 1024 1033 101 1034 1003 108% 1052 
1903 98 993 974 1013 983 1008 1024 
1904 (to April 2)| 963 98 963 98% 964 974 | LOOE 


Investor's 
return from 
Austral- 
asian 
stocks. 
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It will be noticed from these figures that immediately 
after 1894 there was a remarkable and rapid rise of all the 
above stocks; but in 1898 there was a sudden drop, which con- 
tinued gradually until 1902. The decline in the prices was 
accentuated in 1903 when there was another large fall, which 
reduced the prices to something like the level ruling in 1894. 
‘These figures, however, as they stand, do not afford an indica- 
tion of the real values of the stocks concerned. To effect a 
correct comparison, the rate of interest obtained by the in- 
vestor must be determined when allowance has been made 
for redemption at par on maturity. The foregoing table shows 
the mean between the highest and lowest prices for the year. 
Other things being equal, the maximum price would be when 
6 months’ interest is about to become due, whilst the minimum 
would be when the interest has just been paid; so that it may 
be fairly assumed that the mean price includes 3 months’ 
accrued interest. To make a proper comparison therefore of 
the rise and fall of Australasian stocks, recourse must be had 
to a method which will allow for differences in the currencies 
of the various stocks. For instance, to compare Victorian four 
per cents. in 1904 with those in 1894, allowance must be made 
for the fact that these stocks in the latter year have ten years 
Jess to run, which somewhat reduces the price. For a similar 
reason a comparison between the stocks of the States and New 
Zealand bearing different dates of maturity is extremely faulty. 


The best method of comparing the value of stocks over 
a series of years, or of comparing the different. values placed 


upon the stocks of different States by investors, is to show the - 


actual or effective rate of interest the investor is satisfied 
with, as evidenced by the mean between the highest and 
lowest quotations during the year. This is done in the follow- 
ing table, allowance being made for an average of 3 months’ 
accrued interest, which is deducted from the market price 
before the computation is made. In computing the yield to 
the investor, the bonus received or loss incurred by redemption 
at par at maturity is taken into account :— 


Investors’ Inrerest Return rrom AusTRaLAstan Stocks, 


Year, | Victoria, |"SFates, "| and.” | australia. | Auciecize, | Tasmania. | New, 
Four Per Cents. 

Per cent. Per cent, | Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. {| Per cent. 

s d|£s d.J)# 8. d/£ 8. d s dai £s di £ s. de 

1894 ...|317 2/318 71318101318 9/1313 0 wt 3138 4 

1897 ..)8 5 1/8 2 2/3 2213 41/3 1 8 es 3 6 2 

1900...) 3 8 8/3 6 4;3 7 6/3 710!3 6 2183 7 0/8 9 0 

1902 ...;3 8 4/3 8 21'31110/811 8/3 8 013 6.918 8 5 

1904 (t0/ 3 12 3/314 1/3 1510/3819 9;318 2!3183 51318 9 
April 2) 
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Investors’ Interest RetuRN FROM AUSTRALASIAN STOCKS, 
1894, 1897, 1900, 1902, ann 1904—Continued. 


fot nyt, New South ueens- South West fs N 
THREE aND A Har PER CEnts. 

Per cent. Per cent. | Percent. Per cent. Per cent. Percent. | Per cent. 
1894 .../ 381511) 3 11 11 | 316 4]3 12 10 way 315 2)/311 0 
1897 ...|3 3811/3 0 6/3 3 7/3 1:0 wie 8121/3 3811 
1900 .|3 610/3 5 0/8 610/38 5 91/3 7 7;8 7 8/8 6 4 
i902 ...13 710/38 6 8/3 9 O}8 7 6/310 8/38 6 913 5 6 
1904 (to 3 1610/3814 1)316 8]3 12 0 4 11/816 8/810 5 
April 2) | 


Norz.--Where the date of redemption is optional, the earliest date has been adopted for the 
calculation. 

There are several points worthy of remark in the above 
table, and there are some inconsistencies which, to the 
ordinary observer, may seem strange, though they are 
probably well understood by those who deal with and operate 
on Colonial securities in London. It is hard to determine 
what considerations weigh with the British investor in regu- 
lating the market prices and the yield to the investor in Aus- 
tralasian stocks. The first point to be noticed in the pre- 
ceding table is the wide divergence in some cases of the yield 
to the investor from the 4 per cent. and 34 per cent. stocks. 
The investor in Victorian 4 per cents. is satisfied with a yield 
of £3 12s. 3d. per cent., whilst the investor in 3} per cents. 
expects £3 16s. 10d. per cent. The same thing applies to the 


' stocks of Tasmania and Western Australia; investors in the 


stocks of the latter State receiving a return of £4 1s. 1d. per 
cent. from the 3} per cents., and being satisfied with £3 18s. 2d. 
per cent. from the 4 per cents. On the other hand, investors 
in the stocks of New Zealand and South Australia receive 
a better return from the 4 per cents., the yield to the investor 
in the latter State being almost 4 per cent. on the 4 per cents., 
and no more than £3 12s. per cent. on the 34 per cents. 


Taking the 3} per cents. as being the representative 
stocks, it appears that, judging from the quotations in 1904, 
those of New Zealand return the least to the investor, South 
Australia being second in this respect, and Western Australia 
last, the net return in that State being over 4 per cent. The 
Victorian 3} per cents. have doubtless been affected by the 
bearing of the market in connection with the £5,000,000 loan, 
which fell due on 1st January, 1904, and was converted into 
34 per cent. stock, portion being temporarily floated into short- 
dated 4 per cent. bonds, with a view to conversion afterwards 
into 34 per cent. stock. This is borne out by the fact that, 
although the interest return to the investor in Victorian 34 per 
cents. is more than that from any of the others except Western 
Australia, yet the return from Victorian 4 per cents. is lower 
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than from the 4 per cent. stock of any of the other States or 
of New Zealand. 


Prices of | The following is a statement of the interest return to 
tie Bris, the investor in the principal issues of Colonial stocks and 
and Colo- 


andColo’ from British Consols, as indicated by the mean between the 
in London. highest and lowest market prices quoted during the year 1900 
and during the first three months of 1904:— 


Mean Prices or British Consons anp CoLonran Srocks, 
1900 anv 1904. 
| 


eas See ereoe: 
Rate of er Cent, 
Country. Meats pilerass on tabs 
oekk. 1900. (to 2nd April). Increase. 
Per Cent. &£s. da £3 da. £ ses da 
United Kingdom Consols | Inter- 23* 210 0 | 217 9 07 9 
minable. 
Canada 1947 2h 217 1 3.3 ~=0 0 511 
oy 1938 3 3.0 0 3.3 ~=7 0 3 7 
Natal 1937 4 310 1 38 8 2 |-0O 1 11t 
Ceylon 1934 4 3 611 3.9 7 0 2 8 
Natal bat 1914-39 34 87211 310 0 021 
Hong Kong ... 1918-43 3h 3°67 5 311 7 0 4 2 
New Zealand ... 1940 3h 3.6 4 310 5 O41 
South Australia 1939 3h 3.5 9 312 0 0 6 8 
Victoria wi 1920 4 8 8 8 312 8 038 7 
New Zealand 1945 3 3.3 2 312 0 0 8 10 
Cape Colony ... 1923 4 310 4 312 9 0 2 5 
British Guiana 1935 4 3812 3 3138.1 0 010 
Western Australia 1984 4 38 6 2 3138 2 0 7 0 
Cape Colony ... 1929-49 3h 3.5 8 313 8 0 8 5 
Newfoundland 1935 4 311 1 313 8 0 2.7 
‘Tasmania 1920-40 4 3 7 «0 313 5 0 6 5 
Jamaica ie 1934 4 8 10 11 3.13 10 0 211 
New South Wales 1933 4 3.6 4 314 1 079 
‘5 * 1924 _ 8t 3.5 0 314 1 09 1 
New Zealand 1929 4 3.9 0 313 9 0 4 9 
Natal 1929-49 3 -3 4 9 3.14 4 0.9 7 
Trinidad 1922-44 3 38-611 314 6 0 7 7 
‘Queensland 1915 4 3.7.6 3 15 10 0 8 4 
Tasmania 1920.40 34 3.7 38 316 3 09 0 
‘Queensland 1924 33 3 610 3.16 8 0 910 
Victoria 1923 34 3 610 3 16 10 010 0 
” hae 1929-49 3 3 4.10 3.17 7 012 9 
New South Wales 1935 3 38 011 317 1 016 2 
British Guiana 1923-45 3 38 7 2 3819 0 0 li 10 
Trinidad 1917-42 4 387 8 319 0 O11 4 , 
‘Quebec a 1987 3 310 7 ; 819 6 0 s11 
South Australia 1917-36 4 3 7°10 319 9 011 11 
Jamaica a 1922-44 3 3.621 4 09 O14 8 
Western Australia 1915-35 34 3°7 7:1 4.1 1 013 6 
‘Queensland 1922-47 3 3.6 1 4°92 4 016 3 
South Australia 1y16 3 310.2 410 8 106 
Western Australia 1916-36 3 312 0 410 8 018 8 


investor in 1900 is only reckoned at 24, 


*Consols carried 2% per cent. interest until 1 


+The minus sign denotes a decrease. 


903; but the rate of interest to a permanent 


which is now the permanent rate. 
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It will be observed from a study of the preceding table 
that, generally speaking, the British investor does not approve 
of the issue of 3 per cent. stocks by the Australian States. 
This is borne out by the fact that in nearly every case the 
market prices of these stocks are relatively lower than the 
prices of the 4 and 34 per cents., thus returning to the in- 
vestor (including redemption at par on maturity) a much 
higher rate of interest. Thus, according to the mean between 
the highest and lowest prices quoted during the first three 
months of 1904, New South Wales 3 per cents. return 3s. per 
cent. more to the investor than the 4 and 34 per cents.; South 
Australian 3 per cents. return 10s. 11d. per cent. more than 
the 4 per cents., and nearly 19s. per cent. more than the 33 per 
cents.; Western Australian 3 per cents. return 9s. 7d. and 
17s. 6d. per cent. more than the 34 and 4 per cents. respec- 
tively; and Queensland, 5s. 8d. and 6s. 6d. per cent. more. 
The recent conversion of a £5,000,000 44 per cent. loan which 
fell due on 1st January, 1904, has had the effect of making 
the relative market prices of the Victorian 3 and 3} per cent. 
stocks about the same; but the return to the investor from 
the 3 per cents. is 5s. 4d. more than from the 4 per cents. It 
will likewise be noticed that the return to the investor from 
the 34 per cent. Australian stocks is greater than from the 
4 per cents. The probable explanation of all this is that the 
British investor considers it a sounder policy on the part of 
colonies, whose indebtedness is considerable, to issue stock 
which will tend to decrease the amount of principal repayable, 
which would act in the nature of a sinking fund. For instance, 
the conversion of a loan of £5,000,000 at 3 per cent., at a price 
of £85 per £100, increases the debt by £882,353; and in effect 
postpones payment of portion of the interest until the 
maturity of the loan, when it becomes part of the principal. 
The only Colonial 3 per cent. stock, besides that of Canada, 
which is appreciated to any extent is that of New Zealand, 
which gives a smaller return than the 3 per cent. stock of 
any of the Australian States. 

The amount of Victorian Government stock and de- Price of 
bentures, payable in Melbourne, outstanding on 30th June; the and stock 
closing price in January, and the return to the investor per bourne. 
cent. for the last five years, are as follow. The market prices 


Life assur- 
ance poli- 
cies in force 
in Victoria 
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are taken from the “Australasian Insurance and Banking 
Record” :— 


Amount Out- F A Return 
. Closing Price in 
Year. ‘tand, to I t 
_ on 30th Thine. January. Der cenit. 
; £& £ sd. 
3 per cent. Stock, due 1917. 
1899 ... ie 2,790,482 1004 219 4 
1900 ... Vee 8,059,511. 100-1003 219 10 
1901 ... a 3,146,000 983-993 38°17 
1902 ... ia’ 3,195,619 993 3.1 0 
1908 ... ies 3,196,933 97 3.5 6 
1904 ... . ae 924 315 1 
3 per cent. Debentures, due 1921. 
1901 ... we 1, 582,000 974-973 38.3 7 
1902 ... ... | 3,000,000 95-95% 3.6 8 
1903 .., ef 1,000,000 933-933 38.9 8 
1904 ... i, 3 88-90 318 56 
4 per cent. Debentures, due 1913-23. 

1899 ... ies 746,795 111-112 8.0 4 
1900 ... bes 746,795 112 ; 218 8 
1901 ... fy 746,795 105-1074 3°67 6 
1902 ... i 746,795 106 3.7 1 
1908 ... ent 746,795 1043 38°911 
1904 ies ie 103 812 2 


In comparing the return to the local investor in Victorian 
4 per cent. debentures, as disclosed in the above table, it will 
be seen that the yield per cent. is the same ag that in London 
from 4 per cent. stock, as disclosed in the preceding table; and 
that the local investor is satisfied with a smaller return from 
the 3 per cent. stock than the investor in the 3 per cent. Vic- 
torian stock in London. 


LIFE ASSURANCE POLICIES, 


‘ 


Under the provisions of the “Companies Act 1890,” life 
assurance companies, whose head offices are outside Victoria, 
and who have branches in Victoria, are required to file returns . 
with the Registrar-General showing the number of policies: in 
force in Victoria during the preceding year. These returns 
are not required to be lodged before the end of September, 
and consequently this information has not been available as 
early as was desirable; but returns for 1903 have been ob- 
tained direct from all the companies except two of the least 
important, for which the figures of the preceding year have 
been repeated. This will not affect the comparison of 1903 
with previous years, as the number of policies of those two 
offices was inconsiderable in comparison with the total. The 
following are the number and amount of policies in force in 
Victoria in companies whose head offices are inside, and those 
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whose head offices are outside, Victoria, during the years 1899 
to 1903 :— 
Lire Poxicres In Force rn Vicroria, 1899 ro 1903 


Companies with Head Offices in— | 
Year. = | Total. 
Victoria. New out | uae. | America. | 
NUMBER. 
: 
1899 57,254 98,372 | 1,270 5,161 162,057 
1900 59,997 105,851 1,203 5,662 172,713 
1901 70,115 117,958 1,180 6,833 196,086 
1902 76,958 | 125,075 1,052 7,837 210,922 
77,938 127,184 1,004 8,486 214,512 
1903 
AMOUNT. 
£ £ . & | £ £ 
1899 ‘ih 8,207,471 18,862,178 638,949 2,536,989 25,245,587 
1900 sah 8,268,635 | 14,917,162 554,124 2,575,941 26,315,862 
1901 see 9,267,205 {| 15,952,982 523,560 2,821,142 28,564,889 
1902 dia 9,610,224 16,798,243 477,934 2,991,761 29,878,162. 
1903 Ms 9,458,538 17,157,811 458,820 3,125,937 80,201,106 


The policies dealt with in the preceding table include 
ordinary life assurance, endowment assurance, and pure en- 
dowment. The companies are required to distinguish between 
assurance and endowment in their returns to the Registrar- 
General; but it would appear that some have included only 
pure endowment under the latter head, and others have in- 
cluded endowment assurance as well, thus rendering the dis- 
tinction between the two impossible for comparative purposes. 


The increase in the number and amount of policies during seiieiiars 
the last four years has been most: satisfactory; and a further position of 
evidence of the thrift of the Victorian people is afforded by {i\ttiees 
the fact that at the end of 1903 nearly 18 per cent. of the 
total population, including women and children, were insured 
for an average sum of £141. Another noteworthy fact, estab- 
lished by the above table, is that, notwithstanding the keen 
competition of the four American and the three English com- 
panies, 95°6 per cent. of the policies, and 88-1 per cent. of the 
amount of assurance, are in Australian offices, of which there 
are eleven doing business in Victoria; 24°5 per cent. of the 
policies and 45:1 per cent. of the amount assured being in 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society, the head office of 
which is in Sydney. 

The percentage of policies held in Australian and foreign “Growth of” 
offices in Victoria, and the percentage increase or decrease apa 


during the last 4 years, are as follow:— and foreign 
' companies. 


Annuity 
policies in 
Victoria. 
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Lire Assurance Pourctes: Percentace aND GROWTH OF VICTORIAN 
Bustness tn AUSTRALIAN AND FOREIGN Orrtces, 1899 ro 1908. 


Increase in 1903 as compared 
P t. f— 
Companies with Head ace with 1899. 
Offices in-—— anes | 
Total Policies. ba so inenny | Number. | Amount. 
i- | Per cent. Per cent. 
Victoria ee 35°79 31:97 | 36:13 15:24 
New South Wales 60:07 56°12 29°23 | 23°78 
United Kingdom “59 189 = | ~—2095* | —28-19* 
America oa _ 3°55 10°02 63°46 23°22 
Total ee saa 100-00 ' 100-00 82°37 19°63 


Thus, while there has been a decided increase in the 
business of the Australian and American offices, there has 
been a large falling off in the business of the British com- 
panies. The percentage increase has been greatest in the 
American offices; but all comparisons by way of percentage 
increases are faulty, unless taken in conjunction with the 
respective amounts. For instance, the number of policies in 
American offices has increased by nearly two-thirds during the 
last four years, and the amount assured by nearly one-quarter, 
whilst the percentage increases in Australian offices are much 
smaller; yet, as will be seen from a glance at the table pre- 
ceding the above, the increase in the number of policies and 
the amounts assured in Australian is 49,446 and £4,546,700 
respectively, as against 3,275 and £588,948 respectively in 
American offices. 


The following are the number and amount of annuity 
policies in force in Victoria at the end of each of the last 
five years, distinguishing between those in force in companies 
whose head offices are inside, and those whose head offices 
are outside, Victoria:— 


Annuity Poxtcrs mn Force mn Victoria, 1899 to 1903. 


Head Offices in Victoria. Head teeth “3 utside Total. 
Year. 
Number, “Manna | Number. | Amount Per | wamber. | Amount 
£ £ | | £ 

1899 57 i 2,992 166 | 11,065 223 14,057 
1900 65 : 3,877 189 12,307 i 254 16,184 
1901 8 4,221 229 15,150 | 310 19,371 
1902 85 4,458 269 15,990 | 354 20,948 
1903 91 4,850 294 13,971 ' 385 18,821 


There was an increase in both the number and amount 
of annuities outstanding at the end of each year up to 1902; 
and at the end of 1903 the number of annuities outstanding 


*The minus sign denotes a decrease. 
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had substantially increased, but the annual amount payable 
was several thousands less than at the end of the previous 


year. It would therefore appear, from the returns furnished, 


that the new policies taken out in 1903 must have been for 
very small amounts, and that several large annuities must 
have fallen in by death, thus reducing the annual amount out- 
standing. 

Returns have been obtained from four of the six com- 
panies whose head offices are in Victoria, showing the number 
and amount of policies in force outside Victoria at the end of 
each of the last five years. The companies which furnished 
returns are—the Australasian Temperance and General 
Mutual, the Australian Widows’ Fund, the Colonial Mutual, 
and the National Mutual; whilst returns have not been re- 
ceived from the Australian Alliance, and the Victoria Life 
and General. The following are the particulars in respect of 
the four companies who furnished the information:— 


Lire Pozicres in Four Vicrortan Companras IN Force OvutsiDE 
Victoria, 1899 tro 1903. 


eecuene een Annuity Policies. 
Year, 1 
~ Number. | Amount. Number. p Rare 
£ £ 
1899 ah 80,801 19,279,944. 48 8,151 
1900 was 86,305 19,716,014, 55 3,509 
1901 _ 94,313 20,360,324 88 5,804 
1902 hae 102,049 21,315,990 123 7,684, 
1903 ae 118,867 22,763,193 144, 8,648 
{ 


Comparing these figures with those in the table, show- 
ing the business in Victoria of the six Victorian companies, 
it will be seen that the business of the four above mentioned 
outside the State is increasing year by year, hand in hand 
with the increase of the business in the State, and that .a 
much greater proportion of the business of these companies 
is done in the other States than in Victoria. 


BUILDING SOCIETIES. 


Building societies in Victoria date from an early period 
in the history of the State, and prior to the crisis of 1893 much 
success had attended their operations. The collapse of the 
land boom, in 1891, was responsible for an almost entire 
cessation of new building society business, the amount of 
advances falling from 4 1-3 millions in 1888, when land trans- 
actions were heaviest, to 2 millions in 1891, to half a million 
in 1892, and to £65,395 in 1897, since which year, however, 
as will be seen from the following figures, a slight recovery 
has set in. Thirty-two institutions sent in returns during 
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1908. The following are the principal items furnished for 
the last five years. It should be mentioned that the returns. 
of some of the societies were not complete :— 


Buinpine Socretizs: Rerurn ror Five YEARS. 


— 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Number of Societies ... oe 35 38 32 31 32' 
3 Shareholders at 6,645 12,120 6,010 | 6,160 6,365 
a Borrowers an 5,019 6,910 4,933 6,167 6,105. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Value of Landed Property... 145,098 | 224,199 | 317,369 | 342,047 | 321,259 
During the Year— { 
Advances aad «| 94,117 | 115,843 | 150,043 | 164,786 | 145,186 
Repayments ded -+ | 242,965 | 286.536 | 254,419 | 275,720 | 267,193 
Working Expenses . | 19,568 23,546 | 34,847 | 28,832 | 22.025. 
At end of Year— 
Bank Overdraft .... -» | 102,737 | 107,047 | 31,978 | 90,623 | 75,476 
Deposits... ied ++ | 699,797 {| 1,353,912*| 471,861 | 737,405 | 735,017 


The following figures, showing the advances made by 
building societies during each of the last 28 years, indicate 
the havoc wrought in building society business by the financial 
crisis of 1893. It will be seen that the advances have not of 
late years attained to anything like their normal proportions. 
In fact after an annual increase from 1897 to 1902 there was 
a decline in 1903, as compared with 1901 and 1902:— 


Apvancrs By Burnpine Socretiges, 1876 ro 1903. 
£ 


£ 
1876, .» 870,203. 1890... ws 2,426,127 
1877, 815,860 1891. .. 2,059,627 
1878. we 708,932 1892. 504,080 
1879. 489,812 1893. 25 96,364 
1880... a. BG4,4d1 1894... 82,897 
1881. 805,551 1895. we :124,127 
1882... .. 1,040,965 1896. we 124,13 
1883. ... 1,089,480 1897. oe 65,395: 
1884... 1,469,542 1898... vs 90,604 
1885 ... ~ ... 2,073,189 1899. we 94,117 
1886. wi 2,858,729 1900. we 115,843. 
1887. w.  2,544,688 1901. .. 180,043 
1888. .. 4,381,330 1902, 164,786 
1889... 8,264,984 1908... .. . 145,186 


MORTGAGES, LIENS, &c. 


A statement of the number and amount of registered 
mortgages and releases of land in each of the. last five years 
is hereunder. Generally in about 13 per cent. of the mort- 
gages the amount of the loan is for an indefinite amount and 
is not stated, so that the amounts stated in the following. table 
may be taken as understating the total by about that pro- 
portion. No account is taken of unregistered or equitable 
mortgages to banks and individuals, as there is no public 


“Including amount due to debenture-holders. 
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record of these dealings; nor are building society mortgages 
over land held under the “Transfer of Land Act” included, 
they being registered as absolute transfers. Besides releases 
registered as such, some mortgages are released or lapse in 
other ways, e.g., by a transfer from mortgagor to mortgagee, 
by sale by mortgagee, or by foreclosure :— 


Lanp Morreages anp Reteases: Return ror Frve YEaRs. 


Registered During Year. | 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
Mortgages— 
Number ... fos | 7,460 6,927 7,688 | 8,951 9,199 
Amount ... £ | 6,298,982 | 5,300,951 5,768,957 | 7,626,922 | 6,452,908 
Releases— 
Number ... Sere 5,673 5,783 5,940 5,985 4,241 
Amount ... £ | 4,598,419 | 4,867,113 4,777,258 | 5,472,950 5,824,527 


There is nothing to show the number of new mortgages 
given during the year, for the majority of the mortgages 
registered simply replace old mortgages. It appears, however, 
that in 1902 and 1903 there must have been a considerable 
number of new mortgages, which is probably accounted for by 
the calling in of overdrafts by the banks in 1902, which forced 
a number of people to pay off the banks by mortgaging their 
properties; and by the disastrous failure of the harvest of 
1902-3, which must have necessitated a large number of new 
and increased mortgages. Owing to the imperfection and in- 
completeness of the returns mentioned above, it would be 
unsafe to make any further deduction from the figures. 


The number and amount of stock mortgages, liens on Stock mort- 
wool, and liens on crops registered during each of the last ae 
five years were as follow. Releases are not shown, as releases and crops. 


of liens are not required to be registered, being removed from 
the register after the expiration of twelve months; and very 
few of the mortgagors of stock trouble to secure themselves 
by a registered release :— 


Srock Morraacss, Linns on Woon anp Crops: Return FOR 
Five Years. 


Security. 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902, | 1908. 

Stock Mortgages :— , 

Number ... 2 769 641 706 717 742 

Amount ... & 157,526 90,327 165,806 118,648 99,517 
Muiens on Wool :— 

Number ... ous 290 283 287 278 229 

Amount ... £ 113,976 116,057 86,691 66,570 48,029 
Liens on Crops :— 

Number ... aon 1,194 971 737 565 3,835 

Amount ... & 204,656 145,485 116,159 82,999 206,737 
Total :— 

Number ... Ss 2,253 1,895 1,730 1,560 | 4,806 

Amount ... £ 476,158 351,869 368,656 268,217 | 354,283 


Bills and 
contracts 
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Notwithstanding the number of bad seasons lately ex- 
perienced, the number of these dealings has fallen off since 1899, 
and since 1894 the fall had been from 4,000 to 2,408 in 1898. 
It is not, however, to be inferred that this is evidence of absence 
of necessity on the part of farmers, graziers, and pastoralists, 
but it rather points to the conclusion that the banks and store- 
keepers are restricting advances on the securities of this 
description that are being offered. The large increase of liens 
on crops in 1903, as compared with the four preceding years, 
is due to the fact that 2,955 were liens to the Board of Land 
and Works, under the “Seed Advances Act 1903.” 


Two forms of security are taken by lenders over 
personal chattels, viz., a bill of sale, or a contract of sale and 
for letting and hiring. The former is a simple mortgage of 
the chattels, whilst the latter purports to be an absolute sale 
of the chattels to the lender, with an agreement by the lender 
to hire the goods back to the borrower at a certain rental, 
which takes the place of interest. The number and amounts 
of those filed in each of the last five years are as follow :— 


Brus anp Conrracts or Sane: Return ror Five YEARS. 


Security. 1899, 1900. » 1901. 1902. 1903. 


Bills of Sale— 


Number... nF a 1,902 2,007 2,124 | 1,958 1,967 

Amount ar See £ | 247,611 | 180,061 186,932 | 225,544 | 221,114 
Contracts of Sale— 

Number... aah ote 455 393 370 327 425, 


Amount... bit £; 15,062 | 15,985 | 11,723 9,277 | 12,505 


Before filing a bill of sale, 14 days’ notice of intention 
to file must be lodged with the Registrar-General, within which 
period any creditor may lodge a “caveat” to prevent the filing 
of the bill without the payment by the borrower of his claim. 
To circumvent this, the practice arose, in 1877, whereby the 
borrower purported to sell the chattels to the lender, who hired 
them back to the borrower, and this became the form of . 
security more generally adopted until 1887, when a decision 
was given that if there were any tacit understanding that the 
transaction should be considered as a loan, the security would 
be void unless registered as a bill of sale. In consequence of 
this, the number of contracts of sale has gradually decreased, 
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until in 1903 the bills of sale were nearly five times their 
number, and the amount secured about eighteen times as 


A statement of the number and nature of trading com- 
panies floated and registered in Victoria during the five years. 
period, 1894-8, and during each of the last five years, is 
appended :— 


Trapine Companres RucIsteRED IN Vicroria, 1894 ro 1908. 
1894 to 
1898. 


Nature of Company. 1899. | 1900. 1901. 1902. | 1903, 


Finance— 
Land, Property, Investment 
Building Society 
Finance. hd ok &e. 
Insurance 
Trade— 
Cyeling 
Export 
Produce 
Supply and Trading 
Merchants’ Imports 
Transport— 
Carrying 
Railways and Rolling Stock 
Tramways 
Steamship 
Others 2 ee seal ; te 
Industrial— i 
Bacon Curing 
Brewing 
Bricks, ‘Tiles 
Electric ee a3 
Engineering, Machinery ae 
Explosives, &e. 
Freezing 
Manufacturing (undefined) 
Tobacco ae 
Preserving 
Printing 
Wine Making 
Others as ves : 
Primary Production— { 
Cultivation 
Dairying, &e.. ... 
Mining, Prospecting, &e.. ae 
Gold Saving, Extracting, &e. 5 
Pastoral & ok ts ate 
Miscellaneous— | 
Newspaper, Magazine wef 1 3 4 
Public Halls ee oe on 
Other ils a ae | 45 6; 4 
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Total Ss | 370 45 53 49 69 56 
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The figures in the above table refer only to companies 
registered under Part I. of the “Companies Act 1890,” and 
are, therefore, exclusive of ordinary mining, life, and trustees 
and executors companies, as well as building societies. From 
the above figures it may be ascertained that of the 642 new 
companies registered during the last ten years, 244, or 38 per 
cent., were industrial; 135, or 21 per cent., were connected with 
primary production; 79, or 12 1-3 per cent., with trade; 39, or 
6 per cent., with finance; 34, or 5 1-3 per cent., with transport; 
whilst 111, or 17 1-3 per cent., were of a miscellaneous 
character, including newspapers, magazines, public halls, and 
various societies and associations. Those industrial com- 
panies, included under the term “others,” are principally com- 
panies registered for the manufacture of a particular patented 
article, but include a number of companies formed for the 
manufacture of various commodities and for the treatment of 
natural products. 


According to records in the Registrar-General’s office, 
there were 1,143 trading companies in 1903 still actively en- 
gaged in the operations for which they were formed, as against 
1,073 in 1902, 1,074 in 1901, 989 in 1900, 953 in 1899, 924 in 
1898, 781 in 1897, and 799 in 1896, prior to which year this 
information was not obtainable. It will be seen from these 
figures that there has been a very decided and satisfactory 
increase in the number of active companies since 1897. 
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LAW, CRIME, &c. 


The law of Victoria, in its basic principles and main 
provisions, is founded on the law of England. AJ laws in 
force in England in 1828 were, so far as they should be held 
to apply to the circumstances of Australia, by Imperial Statute 
made law in New South Wales (which then included Victoria); 
and in case of any doubt as to the applicability, the Colonial 
Legislature was empowered to declare whether or not they 
do apply, or to establish any modification or limitation of them 
within the colony. The same Statute established a legislature 
within New South Wales with power to make laws for that 
colony; and Supreme and other courts were established. On 
the separation of Port Phillip from New South Wales in 1850, 
the new colony of Victoria was invested with similar powers, 
which were widened on the establishment of responsible 
government in 1855. In order, therefore, to ascertain the 
law of Victoria as to any particular matter or point, consider- 
able research is often involved. The first step is a search 
of the Victorian Statutes; and if the matter is fully dealt 
with there, the labour is concluded; but, if it has never been 
dealt with by any Victorian Act, recourse must be had to the 
Statutes of New South Wales, and the Imperial Statutes 
specially applicable to New South Wales passed between 1828 
and 1850. If no law on the point is obtainable from these 
sources, the law of England in 1828 must be ascertained, 
which in most cases is found in the English text-books. 
Having found the apparent law from either of these sources, 
it is still necessary to search through series of law reports 
for decisions which may either modify or interpret same. 


LITIGATION AND LEGAL BUSINESS, 


The Supreme Court was first established in 1852, and 
its constitution and powers remain substantially unaltered 
by recent legislation, although the procedure has been entirely 
remoulded by the “Judicature Act of 1883.” There were in 
1903 five judges, viz., a Chief Justice and four Puisne Judges, 


The following is a statement of Supreme Court business 
during 1891, 1895, and the last five years :— 
J2 
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Supreme Covrz.Crvit Caszs, 1891 ro 1903. 
Writs of Summons. Verdicts for 
Year. euiored Causes $$ Fey 
ela Psat for Trial. | Tried. | prointiff.: (Defendant. ee 


£ £ 
1891... 5,744 804,377 479 247 119 64 57,713 
1895 ... 2,115 140,292 254 187 101 33 41,487 
1899 ... 937 90,957 180 122 68 29 15,203 
1900 ... 825 137,083 161 106 62 31 101,896 
1901 ... 823 69,788 156 97 38 20 4,640 
1902 ... 844, 109,012 191 101 52 16 6,717 
1903... 770 148,516 172 122 54 40 11,185 


The extraordinary decline in litigation in the Supreme 
Court since 1891, to which attention was directed in the last 
issue of this work, still continues. In 1903 the writs issued 
were less than one-seventh; the amount sued for, and the 
causes which actually came to trial were only about one-half 
of the number in 1891. Notwithstanding this great decrease 
in litigation, the census of 1901 showed the number of 
barristers and solicitors as 820, an increase of 90 over the 
number as shown at the previous census of 1891. The figures 
show that a very small proportion of writs result in actual 
trials whilst a large number of trials are either abandoned 
before a verdict is given, adjourned to another sitting, or 
compromised. 


County Courts have a jurisdiction both in equity and 
common law cases, limited to £500; and to try cases remitted 
by the Supreme Court. The cause of action must have arisen 
within 100 miles of the Court in which proceedings are taken, 
which Court must not be more than 10 miles further away 
from defendant’s residence than some other County Court in 
which the plaintiff might have sued. In 1903 there were 116 
sessions lasting 346 days held in 46 places. Particulars of 
litigation in 1891, 1895, and the last five years are as follow :— 


Country Court Caszs, 1891 ro 1908. 


Number of Amount Amount ‘Costs Awarded oo ae 
Cases Tried. Sued For. Awarded. Plaintiff. 


Year, 
Defendant. 


£ £ £ “£ 
1891... 9,947 293,073 | 115,199 14,006 7,268 
1895... 1,361 219,285 | 73,091 7,256 5,514 
1899... 874 124,466 62,708 Bo77 2,868 
1900... 789 160,676 49,595 5,188 | 2,782, 
1901... 572 137,227 43,222 5,012 4,143 
1902... 622 169,968 52,202 5,662 | 2,331 
1908... 584 126,670 42,004 3,923 4.923 


The falling off in the number of causes tried is enormous 
and still continues, the number in 1903 being less than in any 
preceding year, and only one-seventeenth of that in 1891; but 
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the amount sued for and awarded, and costs awarded, have not 
fallen off to anything like the same extent. This would seem 
to indicate that litigants are much more cautious in insti- 
tuting proceedings than formerly; and that the County Court 
is not resorted to for the recovery of petty and trade debts 
to the same extent as in former years. 


Courts of Petty Sessions were held at 233 places in re 
‘Victoria in 1903 by stipendiary magistrates and honorary insiness. 
justices. Clerks of Courts of ten years’ standing, who have 
passed the prescribed examination, and barristers of five years’ 
standing are eligible for appointment as Police Magistrates; 
but there is no legal training or knowledge of the law required 
as a condition precedent to the appointment of a person as 
an honorary Justice of the Peace. The jurisdiction is limited 
to what may be called ordinary debts, damages for assault, 
or restitution of goods, where the amount in dispute does not 
exceed £50. Particulars of the debt cases heard during a 
series of years are as follow :— 


Courts or Perry Sesstons: Crvirt Casss, 1891 ro 1908. 


Year. Cases heard. Amount claimed. Amount awarded. 
£ £ 
1891 33,030 210,255 144,158 
1895 30,609 168,143 138,722 
1899 20,196 i 118,321 87,907 
1900 17,577 95,890 80,960 
1901 17,646 104,884. 86,199 
1902 20,421 116,936 96,166 
1903 22,012 126,051 107,502 


In addition to the ordinary civil cases above mentioned, 
and to the criminal jurisdiction hereinafter mentioned, Courts 
of Petty Sessions deal with other business of a civil and 
quasi-criminal nature. During the year 1903, 674 appeals 
against municipal ratings, 762 maintenance cases, 558 fraud 
summonses against debtors, 9,136 electoral revision cases, 
6,010 licenses and certificates, and 1,189 miscellaneous cases 
were heard, and 517 lunatics were examined. It will be seen 
that there has been a large decrease in the debt cases heard 
before magistrates, and in the aggregate amount claimed and 
awarded, since 1891; but since 1900 there has been an increase 
under each of the three headings. 


As compared with 1902, there has been a small decrease probates 
in the number of probates and letters of administration m4 eters 
issued, and a considerable falling off has taken place in the tration, 
value of property devised and bequeathed. Thus, in 1902, as 
compared with 1899, the number increased by 9 per cent., and 
the value of property by 28 per cent., whilst a corresponding 


comparison of 1903 with the same year shows an increase of 


Ingolven- 
cies, &c. 


..estates during certain years. 
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only 7 and 3 per cent. There must, however, naturally be large 
differences in the aggregate value of property left in different 
years on account of the falling in of one or several very large 
This matter is dealt with more 
fully over a long series of years in part Accumulation of this 
work. The following information is furnished for the last five 
years :— 


Prosates anp Lerrmrs or ADMINISTRATION : 
_ Five Yuars. 


RETURN FOR 


Probates. Letters of Administration. “Both. 
Year. a 
< Pp t; P: t “Pp t, 
Number. Baar Uniek Number. dears Under: Number. i Sion 1 Under. 
=—- 4 2 
£ £ ~ | £ 
1899 2,355 4,727,698 1,286 1,192,406 8,641 | 5,920,104 
1900 2,534 5,835,594 1,427 1,082,939 3 961 | 6,918,533 
1901 2,509 5,596,261 1,337 | 930,974 3,846 6,527,235 
1902 2,590 | 6,483,077 1,386 | 1,088,405 3,976 | 7,571,482 
1903 2,527 5,239,913 1,357 834,164 3,884 | 6,074,077 
INSOLVENCIES. 


Prior to 1898, the returns of insolvencies were defective, 
inasmuch as private arrangements with creditors were not 
taken into account until that year. The number of failures 
and the declared assets and liabilities during the last five 
years were:— 

INSOLVENCIES AND Private ARRANGEMENTS : 

‘Five YEars. 


REtTuRN FOR 


Insolvencies. Private Arrangements, 
Year. | a ) 
Declared Decl a Declared Declared 
Number. Liabilities. Aesete: : Number. oe | Aneets 
i £ | £ | £ 
1899 hae 360 274,288 131,859 150 | 256, 3,796 | 203,305. 
1900 eas 346 185,198 89,462 149 168,700 | 159,771 
1901. Pes 327 216,198 86,391 183; 222,608 | 189,908. 
1902 ePetegs 406 364,630 | 270,061 206 | 20v,128 | 178,337 
1903 _ aig 505 210,086 | 84, 611 194 | 202,475 | 164,481 


The number of insolvencies was greater in 1903 than in 
any of the four preceding years, but the declared liabilities, 
with the exception of those in 1900, were the lowest recorded 
for the five years. Insolvencies are still much below the 
average in normal times. Thus the average number during 
the last five years was 389, and the declared liabilities 
£250,080, whereas during the ten years, 1879 to 1888, the 
average yearly number was 612, with declared liabilities: 
£661,720. During the ten years, 1889 to 1898, when the 


failures resulting from the collapse of the land boom and the 
consequent banking crisis in 1893 swelled the returns, the 
yearly. average number was 833, with declared liabilities 
£2,213,592. 
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In the following return will be found the occupations, in Paerpations 
six classes, of those who became insolvent during the last five ‘ents. 
years, also the number of breadwinners in each class at the 
census of 1901, and the proportion of the former to the latter. 

The total number of insolvents does not include 102 whose 


occupations were not returned :— 


Occupations or Insotvents, 1899 ro 1903. 


Proportion of 
Number of Number of 
Occupation Groups. Breadwinners, Insolvents, prerie 
Census, 1901. 1899 to 1903. Breadwinners. 
Professional... aos a 35,224 202 5°73 
Domestic bes ee =] 66,815 160 2°39 
Commercial... a sud 79,048 643 8:13 
‘Transport and Communication ... 31,516 245 TIT 
Industrial zs we bet 146,233 1,037 7-09 
Primary Producers & ee 165,147 437 2°65 
Total... +! 523,983* 2,724 5:20 


As might be expected, fewer breadwinners of the domestic 
and primary producing classes become insolvent than those 
of other classes, in proportion to their numbers in the com- 
munity; whilst a greater proportion of the commercial than 
any other class find it necessary to file their schedules or com- 
pound with their creditors. , 


The number of insolvencies by way of sequestration of Insolvency 
the estate of the debtor, distinguishing between voluntary and Cer cal 
compulsory; also the declared liabilities and assets, are Zealand. 
appended. Besides these insolvencies there are a number of 
liquidations in Queensland, and large numbers of private 
arrangements with creditors, which are virtually insolvencies, 
and are only recorded in Victoria and South Australia, but 
are not included in any case in the following table:— 


Ivsouvenctus in Austrantan Srares AND New Zeananp, 1902. 


Number of Petitions. oar ear 
! ‘Ota 
Sate: Liabilities. : Assets. 
Compulsory. | Voluntary. Total. j ‘ 
ion Pex se Pahl (eT aD: | 
£ i £ 
Victoria... tod 32 371 403 359,802 | 267,259 
New South Wales... 112 i 373 485 281,204 | 124,427 
Queensland ee 28 406 484 88,311 30,321 
South Australia... | 8 27 35 40,797 | 25,188 
Western Australia ...{ 21 55 76 51,548 17,247 
‘Tasmania (1901) . ... us | 62 69 2,439 508 : 
. | | 
Australia fie 208 1,294 | 1,502 824,101 464,900 
New Zealand ee 24 : 181 205 120,401 61,604 


* Exclusive of 10,066 persons of independent means. 


Divorces, &c. 


Divorce in 
Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 
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Victoria heads the list in respect to the total amount of 
declared assets and liabilities; but no comparison of any value 
can be made on the above figures on account of the partial 
character of the returns. 


DIVORCE. 


The “Divorce Act 1889,” which considerably extended the 
grounds on which divorce may be granted, is responsible for 
a great increase in the number since that year. The added 
grounds of divorce, provided by that Act, will be found on 
page 1008 of the issue of this work for 1895-8. The number 
of petitions and decrees for dissolution of marriage and judicia} 
separation during the last five years were as follow:— 


Divorces anp Jupic1aL SEPARATIONS: RETURN FoR FIvE YEARS. 


Petitions for— Decrees for— 
Year. ; 
Dissolution of Judicial Dissolution of Judicial 
Marriage. Separation. | Marriage. Separation. 
is oo 
1899 te aes 160 3 105 2 
1900 nee fea 159 2 93 
1901 or ith 148 2 | 83 
1902 she ‘ies 157 see 109 
1903 ‘ite ete 199 1 101 


_ Since jurisdiction was first conferred upon the Supreme 
Court of Victoria in matters matrimonial in 1861, 1,590 decrees. 
for dissolution of marriage and 85 decrees for judicial separa- 
tion have been granted. Of these, 1,242 and 14 respectively 
were granted since 1890. 


The following were the petitions and decrees for divorce 
in the Australian States and New Zealand during 1902, also: 
the divorces per 10,000 married couples living :— 


Divorces In AuSTRALIAN Starzs anp New Zeauanp, 1902. 


| Petitions for— | Decrees for— Divorces per’ 
State = — i 10,000 
¢ Dissolution | Judicial | Dissolution | Judicial Married 


of Marriage. esa of Marriage. |Separation) Couples. 


Victoria 2 ee ibe Ol ge, cred ~ 6-04 
New South Wales es 332 | 387 | 241 21 | 12-79 
Queensland... Me 14 2 6 ge! td 83 
South Australia tes 20 2 2 iad 36 
Western Australia (1901) 16 1 | 12 1 | 4°39 
‘Tasmania ae oe 7 2 3 aor 4 117 
New Zealand ... fa 136 2 91 ie 7-68 
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The grounds of divorce are now substantially the same 
in Victoria and New South Wales, and were extended in New 
Zealand in 1898. The extension of the grounds upon which 
divorce may be obtained has in each case had the effect of 
greatly increasing the number of petitions and decrees. It 
will be seen from the last column of the above table that, 
according to the decrees in 1902, divorce is twice as rife in 
New South Wales as in Victoria, and is now also more rife in 
New Zealand. Comparisons with the other States are value- 


less on account of the wide divergence in the grounds of 
dlivorce. 


JUDICAL AND LEGAL REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE. 


The following return shows for the five years, 1899-1903, 
the revenue derived from fees in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the Transfer of Land Act, the Stamps Act, 
frem the Registrar-General, for registration of patents, from 
equity, probate, and all other judicial and legal sources. The 
amount has increased from £91,682 in 1899 to £112,383 in 1903. 
The legal and judicial expenditure showed a decrease of £13,238 
in 1902-3, as compared with the previous year, in which the 
amount was greater than either of the three preceding years. 
Owing to the large receipts for fees for lodging dealings, 
‘searches, &c., under the Transfer of Land and Stamps Acts, 
and for other services, the net cost to the taxpayer of the 
judicial and legal system during the year 1902-3 was reduced 
from £165,898 to £53,515, a considerable decrease as compared. 
with the four previous years. A portion of the expenditure 
on salaries of judges and Crown law officers, sheriffs, &c., 


must, however, be regarded as having been expended in con- 
nection with order and protection. 


Revenve From anp Expenprrvure Ow Lecat SERvIcEs: 
Return ror Frve Yrars. 


—— | 1899, 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
REVENUE. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
‘Transfer of Land Act Des 29,214 30,233 33,061 33,984 35,857 
Stamps Act eg «-/ 41,859 47,337 47,682 55,258 53,902 
Registrar General... | 6,368 6,135 5,963 6,441 6,562 
Patents Office Les wee = 4,825 4,289 | = 4,852 5,107 4,987 
Equity and Probate veel 4,963 5,643 6,453 6,573 6,577 
Others oa wee wei 4,958 4,469 4,778 4,469 4,498 
~ Total re tsa | 91,682 98,106 | 102,289 | 111,832 | 112,383 


Legal and 
judicial ex- 
penditure, 


Administra- 
tion of the 
eriminal 
Jaw. 
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Rrvenve From any Expenpiture On Leeat Service: 
Retursn ror Five Yrars.— Continued. 


— | 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 
EXPENDITURE. 
£ £ £ g& | £& 


Judges’ Salaries (including; 19,775 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 20,000 | 19,679 
Master-in-Equity) 

Crown Law Officers and Crown: 20,882 20,381 21,026 | 21,181 
Solicitor 

Registrar General and Registrar | 24,942 | 26,700 | 27,936 | 29,841 | 28,000: 
of Titles | i | 


19,217 


Sheriffs... | 13,676 | 13,745 | 13,282 | 13,704 | 12,479 
Police Magistrates and Wardens | 14,084 | 15,650 | 17,852 | 16,008 | 15,247 
Clerks of Courts sis i ee 20,185 | 20,174 | 20,160 | 18,413 
Others... - ... | 49,775 | 55,227 | 86,965 | 58,242 | 52,863 

Total ee ase | 162, 526 171,838 | 177,185 | 179,186 | 165,898 


Net EXpeNnpDITuRE. 


| fl 
— | mosis | 73,732 | 74,896 | 67,304 | 53,515 


CRIME. 
ADMINISTRATION OF |THE CRIMINAL LAW. 


In nearly all cases where the criminal law has been broken,,. 
the alleged offender is brought at the very first opportunity 
before a Court of Petty Sessions, before two honorary justices 
or a police magistrate, or both, who, if the matter is one 
which comes within their summary jurisdiction, dispose of the 
case summarily. If the offence is an indictable one, the 
magistrates hold a preliminary investigation; and, if satisfied: 
that a “prima facie” case is made out by the prosecution, the 
accused is committed for trial to a superior Court. There: 
are two superior Courts with criminal jurisdiction, viz., the 
Supreme Court, and a Court of General Sessions, which are 
held at various places throughout the State. The latter Court. 
corresponds with the Quarter Sessions in England, and may 
deal with all cases of a criminal nature except such as are 
expressly excluded from its jurisdiction, viz., 19 of the most 
serious crimes. A person may be brought before magistrates. 
by three modes of procedure, viz., by an arrest by a police 
officer on warrant issued on a sworn information, or without 
an information if the offence is witnessed by the arresting 
constable; by private summons; and by a police summons. 
If at a coroner’s inquest a verdict is returned for murder or 
manslaughter, the accused person is sent for trial to the 
Supreme Court without any investigation before magistrates. 
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The Attorney-General or Solicitor-General has also the power of 
presenting any person for trial before a superior Court without 
the necessity of any preliminary magisterial hearing; and upon 
the application of any person, properly supported by affidavit, 
a grand jury may be summoned, on the order of the Full Court, 
if the affidavit discloses that an indictable offence has been 
committed by a corporate body; or that such an offence has 
been committed by any person, and that some justice has 
refused to commit such person for trial. The grand jury 
consists of twenty-three men, who investigate the charge, and 
if they are of opinion that a “prima facie” case has been made 
out, the case is sent for trial. The cases which are presented 
under these two latter forms of procedure, are, however, very 
rare, 


POLICE PROTECTION. 


The following figures denote the numerical strength of the 
police force in Australia, the States, and New Zealand, and the 


- proportion of same to population on the 31st December, 
1903 :-— 


Potice in Ausrratian Stares anp New ZEALAND, 1908. 

| Number. Proportion 

State. i per 10,000 of 

|Metropolitan, | Country. Total. Population. 

| ee a 

Victoria a wel B84 671 | 1,495 12-37 
New South Wales see | 979 | 1,291 2,270 |! 15:90 
‘Queensland ... _ 228 | 616 844 | 16:37 
South Australia see 227 165 | 392 10°63 
Western Australia te 136 355 491 | 21°63 
‘Tasmania. vee 41 | 194 235 | 13-09 
Total Australia... | 2,485 | 3,299 5,727 | 14:58 
New Zealand ... we 66 | 551 617 TAL 


It will be seen that Western Australia has the greatest 
police protection in proportion to population, Queensland and 
New South Wales next, New Zealand having by far the lowest. 
Of course, where the population is scattered, it is natural that 
more police in proportion to population will be required than 
in a densely populated centre where the area requiring pro- 
tection is comparatively small. ‘ 


CHARGES BEFORE MAGISTRATES.. 


Strength of 
police force 
in Australia 
and New 
Zealand. 


Of the offenders who are reported as having committed ofences 


offences, generally about 50 per cent. are arrested, 38 per 
cent. are summoned, whilst about 11 per cent. are still at 
large at the end of March of the year following that in which 
the offence was reported, but in 1908 the rates were 44, 44, 


reported 
and unde- 
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crimes. 
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arrested; _ 
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and 12 per cent. respectively. The following are particulars 
for the last five years :— 


SummMonsss, ARRESTS, AND UNDETECTED CRIMES: KETURN FOR 
Five Years. 


Offences in respect to which persons were— 1899, 1906. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


Brought before Magistrates on Summons | 20,950 22,482 | 21,130 | 20,478 | 24,207 


Apprehended by the Police... | 24,907 | 28,866 | 30,957 | 26,402 | 24,268 
Still at large cr is .. | 6,082} 6,449} 6,472] 6,153 6,593 
Total bee ‘es ... | 51,889 | 57,797 | 58,559 | 58,083 | 55,068 


In this table each separate charge against a person is 
considered as a separate offence; for instance, a charge of 
drunk and disorderly, of resisting the police, of riotous con- 
duct, and of tearing uniform would appear as four separate 
offences, although the occasion is the same. Of the offences 
in respect of which persons were still at large, 93 per cent. ° 
were offences against property, 3 per cent. were offences 
against the person, and the balance, 4 per cent., were of a 
miscellaneous character. 


The following are particulars of cases brought before 
magistrates, from which it will be seen that about three- 
fourths are generally summarily convicted, one-fourth dis- 
charged, whilst an average of between 600 and 700 are sent 
for trial by superior courts:— 


ARRESTS anD Summonses Deant Wits sy Magisrrates: Rerurn 
For Five YEARS. 


Number of Persons— 1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 1903. 


i 

Arrested or Summoned ,., ... | 44,165 | 49,589 | 50,169 | 45,198 | 46,682 
Discharged by Magistrates .} 11,120) 11,664 | | 12,564 | 11,096 | 10,020 
Summarily Convicted or Dealt with 32,476 | 37,224 | | 86,905 | 33,461 | 36,081 
Committed for Trial... | 569 | 701 | 700 641 631 


In regard to persons arrested included in these figures, 
minor charges are excluded, and only that. charge which 
throughout the hearing of the case has been most prominent 
is taken account of; but in regard to summons cases, the unit 
is each separate charge or case. It will be noticed that the 
proportion summarily convicted in 1903 was considerably 


‘above the average. 


The sexes of persons brought up on summons are not 
recorded; but about 20 per cent. of the arrests are always 
found to be females. The males and females arrested, and the 
disposal of the cases, in 1903, were as follow :— 
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Mares anp Femates ARRESTED, 1908. 


Arrests. 
Disposal. : 
Males. Females. Total. 
Summarily Convicted ... os 12,424 3,317 15,741 
Discharged by Magistrates uae 4,914 1,248 6,162 
Committed for Trial... - veh 503 69 572 
Total... was se 17,841 4,684 22,475 


The arrests during the last five years numbered 23,215 in 
1899, 27,107 in 1900, 29,039 in 1901, 24,720 in 1902, and 22,475 
in 1908. 

DRUNKENNESS. 


The following are the number, and proportion per 1,000 amests tor 
of the population, of persons arrested for drunkenness ‘during Sar 
the last five years. Summons cases for drunkenness are not to1903. 
included, particulars regarding them being unavailable before 
1902, but the number of such cases is inconsiderable, being 
only 117 in 1903 :-— 


ARRESTS FOR DruNKENNESS: RETURN FOR Five Yrars. 


Year. Number. ee neeation. 
1899 ane ei 12,998 10°96 
1900 ae as 15,878 13°31 
1901 ake ane 17,360 14°43 
1902 sid ons 13,897 i sl 
1903 tise ene 12,513 10°35 
i 


The arrests for drunkenness were fewer during last year prunken- 
than in any of the four preceding years. A comparison of the a 
last year and the preceding five years with previous with pre- 

. . . ry S vious years, 
periods is given below. The amount of drunkenness, as 
evidenced by arrests, being taken ag 100 in 1874-8, the num- — 
bers for the subsequent periods will show the increase or 


decrease by comparison :— 


Period. Index Number. 
1874-8 Average 5 years... De wee 100 
1879-85 en eee 230 saa =e 88 
1886-92 gs alps So ae ie ne 106 
1893-97 » 8 4 ah va ts 65 
1898-1902 » 8 45 aa deg ie 83 
1908 i ig ae we a 74 


A very considerable decrease in drunkenness is shown 
during the five years following the banking crisis, which was 
a period of general depression; but during the five years, 


Drunken- 
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1898-1902, the arrests for drunkenness are assuming some- 
thing nearer their normal proportions. In 1903, however, the 
arrests for drunkenness were fewer than in either of the five 
preceding years. 


Drunkenness in each of the Australian: States and New 


Zealand, over a series of years, is dealt with in company with 


other offences on the next and the following pages. 


DECREASE IN CRIME. 


It is difficult to make a proper comparison of crime in 
recent years with former periods on account of the differences 
in the sex and age constitution of the people at different 
periods. The bulk of arrests consist of males from 20 to 50 
years of age. The proportion of women and children arrested 
is comparatively very small; so that it is natural that, at a 
period like the present, when the percentage of males at those 
ages is much less than ten years ago, the proportion of arrests 
per 10,000 of the population is not a true index of crime, and 
makes the decrease appear greater than it really is. It is 
therefore necessary to divide the sexes of arrested persons, and 
each sex into age groups, and to show the number of charges 
laid against males and females at various ages between 10 and 
50, per 10,000 alive at each age, as shown by the census. The 
foliowing are the particulars on this basis at the last four 
census years :— 


Cuarees Per 10,000 Anrive av EACH AGE Against Prrsons 
Arrustep, 1871, 1881, 1891 anp 1901. 


Ages. 1871. 1881. 1891. 1901. 
Males 
10 to 15 years nae ae ie 104 111 96 51 
15 to 20 years ay ice Ne 338 335 305 209 
20 to 25 years re oe 2a 773 720 688 570 
25 to 30 years ats ee ae 834 823 7717 712 
30 to 40 years aa oc ay 771 865 869 700 
40 to 50 years ive es ie 726 72) 1,053 873 
50 to 60 years ve sng esa 830 623 760 804 
60 years and over oes ice ie 756 661 586 443, 
Females. 
10 to 15 years “ we af 37 26 15 15 
15 to 20 years vas ea oe 80 90 50 28 
20 to 25 years 0 vies ss 141 178 139 116 
25 to 80 years oe og ae 232 219 | 171 172 
30 to 40 years” eh — we 303 290 189 168 
40 to 50 years ‘ee od oe ae 272 322 238 166 
50 to 60 years dé oh ee 245 | 223 , 215 116 
60 years and over ee fia a 186 166 | 144 110 
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During the years 1871, 1881, and 1891 the tabulations 
were based on each separate charge against arrested persons, 
and in 1901 on each separate arrest, only the most prominent 
charge being counted in the latter year. The percentage by 
which the total charges exceeded the arrests during 1901, has, 
however, been added on to the figures for each age group for 
the purpose of comparison. <A study of the figures shows that 
the proportion of offences has on the whole fallen off in 1901 as 
compared with the three previous periods. In regard to males, 
there has been a falling off in 1901 as compared with the 
three previous periods at all ages except 50 to 60, in which 
group the proportion of arrests was in excess of that in 1891 
and 1881. he falling off is more marked amongst the very 
old people (60 years and over) and the young people under 20, 
than at other ages. The ages at which the largest proportion 
of arrests was made were 40 to 50 years in 1901 and 1891, 
30 to 40 years in 1881, and 25 to 30 and 50 to 60 years in 1871. 
In regard to females there has been a very decided falling 
off at all ages, the ages at which the largest proportion of 
arrests were made being 25 to 50 in 1901, 40 to. 60 in 1891, 
and 30 to 50 in 1881 and 1871. 


CRIME AND DRUNKENNESS IN AUSTRALASIA. 


A scientific comparison of crime cannot be made between 
different States er countries unless several considerations are 
taken into account. The first point necessary is that the 
criminal law, in the places compared, should be substantially 
the same; the second, that it should be administered with 
equal strictness; and the third, that proper allowances are 
made for differences in the age and sex constitution of the 
population. As previously pointed out, the latter considera- 
tion is one that must also be taken into account in comparing 
crime in recent years with previous periods when the popu- 
lation was very differently constituted in regard to sex and 
age. The returns of the States and New Zealand do not 
afford sufficient data to allow for these differences; but in 
regard to the first two points above mentioned the basis and 
main provisions of the criminal law are the same in each 
State; and it must be presumed, in the absence of any evidence 
to the contrary, that the law is administered with equal strict- 
ness in each State. The following table shows, for a series 
of years, the number of charges against persons arrested or 
summoned per 1,000 of the population for the only four classes 
of offences for which complete comparisons can be made:—. 


Otences and 
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Crime in Ausrrauian Srares anp New ZEALAND, 1890, 1895, 


any 1899 ro 1902. 


Number of Charges Against Persons Arrested or Summoned for— 


State. Year. Offences Offences Drunk- Other re 
oneriey she ee enness. Offences. To 
1890 4,091 5,036 18,501 37,156 64,784 
1895 2,500 4,068 11,143 22,616 40,327 
Victoria 1899 2,242 3,460 12,998 27,613 46,313 
1900 2,238 3,540 15,878 30,192 51,848 
1901 2,152 3,521 17,360 29,054 52,087 
1902 2,121 3,882 13,897 26,337 46,237 
1890 8,729 7,616 | 18,654 31,088 66,087 
1895 4,459 6,153 18,379 35,987 64,978 
New South - || 1899 4,527 6,857 19,938 28,040 59,362 
Wales 1900 4,435 6,675 21,008 30,747 62,860 
1901 4,336 6,437 21,128 32,729 64,625 
1902 4,223 7,292 21,577 33,608 66,700 
1890 2,718 2,487 6,332 7,464, 18,996 
1895 2,073 2,085 4,993 8,522 17,673 
1899 1,988 | 2.243 | 8337 10,172 22,685 
Queensland ... 4) 999 1,937 | 2,552 | 9.954 10,621 24,364. 
1901 1,846 2,547 9,791 9,736 23,920 
1902 1,908 2,375 8,123 8,709 21,115 
1890 520 501 2,382 3,596 6,999 
1895 411 677 1,763 2,128 4,979 
South 1899 393 609 1,999 2,719 5,720 
Australia ... 1 | 1900 304 575 2,249 3,072 6,200 
1901 260 528 2,047 3,892 6,227 
1902 | 252 509 2,431 3,416 6,608 
1890 371 536 1,181 2,602 4,690 
1895 654 1,080 2,154 | + 4,489 8,377 
Western 1899 978 1,657 | » 2,826 8,419 18,880 
Australia... || 1900 1,087 1,746 3,070 9,010 14,868 
1901 1,040 1,593 3,348 9,352 15,333 
1902 845 1,889 3,311 10,398 16,443 
1890 | 483 619 1,151 4,158 6,411 s 
1895 353 710 463 3,240 4,766 
‘i . 1899 396 600 885 3,108 4,989 
Tasmania 1900 368 676 832 3,505 5,381 
1901 Bal | 647 743 3,768 5,499 
1902 248 618 636 4,669 6,171 
1890 | 16,907 16,795 48,201 86,064 | 167,967 
Total 1895 | 10,450 14,773 38,895 76,982 | 141,100 
‘Anstralian | 1899 | 10,469 15,426 46,983 80,071 | 152,949 
Sus 1900 | 10,319 15,764 52,286 87,147 | 165,516 
1901 9,975 | 15,278 54,412 88,031 | 167,691 
1902 9,597 16,565 50,618 87,187 | 163,917 
1890 1,516 2,297 5,830 8,604 -| 18,247 
1895 1,281 2,557 5,104 8,639 17,581 
1899 1,435 2,740 6,279 12,220 22,674 
New Zealand 4| j999 | 1'596 2,680 7319 | 13,165 | 24,690 
1901 1,586 3,048 8,086 13,105 25,825 
1902 1114 3,083 8,311 15,568 28,076 


The following table shows the number of charges laid 
against persons arrested or summoned per 1,000 of the 
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population in the Australian States and New Zealand during 
a series of years:— 

Proportion oF Various Orrences to PopuLarion in nacu Aus- 
TRALIAN Stare anDd New Zgarany, 1890, 1895, anp 1899 ro 1902. 


Charges against Persons Arrested or Summoned per 1,000 
of the Population for-— 
State. Year. Off Seat sl off againgt Otl 
ences sxainst/Oftences aguinet| prunkennene, | opti, 
| 1890 366 | 4-50 16°54 33°22 
1895 212 3-45 Ors 19:17 
|} 1899 1-98 2-98 11-20 23°79 
Victoria ne 1900 1°88 2:97 13:31 25°30 
1901 1-79 2-93 1443 2415 
1902 1-76 3-22 1151 21°82 
(| 1890 7-92 6-91 16-98 28°21 
1895 3-53 487 14-58 28-46 
ae ra. |) 1899 3:39. 514 || 1495 21-03 
BaepBonet Walle 1g00 3°28 4°93 15°51 22°70 
1901 3-16 4°69 15°39 23:85 
1902 3-08 5°28 15-49 2412 
| 
1890 7-08 645 16°41 19°35 
1895 4°58 4°60 11-08 18°82 
, 1899 4°07 4°72 17°58 21-40 
Queensiand | 1900 3°95 5-21 18-90 21°68 
1901 3°65 5:04 19:36 19°25 
1902 371 4°62 15°82 16:96 
1890 1-64 1-60 7-58 11:35 
1895 1:18 1-94 5-06 611 
. 1899 1:07 1-66 5:43 7-39 
Comb Meera SS 11.7 1800 +85 1-60 626 | B55 
1901 72 1-46 5°65 937 
1902 “69 | 1-40 668 9:39 
1890 828 ; 1197 26°87 58-09 
1895 7-06 11-66 23°25 48°45 
oa 1899 5:80 9:83 16-77 49-96 
Western Austvaluts | “900 5-86 9°86 17-34 50°88 
1901 BL 8:45 17-75 49-59 
1902 4°08 912 15°98 50:20 
1890 3°36 431 8-01 28-93 
1895 2-22 | 4°46 291 20°36 
Boe a 1899 2°32 B52 519 18-21 
Assan: 1900 2138 3°91 4°82 20:29 
1901 1:96 3°73 4°28 21-70 
1902 141 3°52 3-48 26°72 
1890 5°43 5-39 15-48 27-64 
1895 298 | 4-22, Il 21-99 
; 1899 2-85 4°20 12°78 21-78 
Auseralian: Suabes | 7900 275 " 42] 13-96 33-26 
| 1901 262 | 401 1430 23-13 
i 1902 2-49 429 13-10 22°57 
ih 1890 D4, 3-70 9°39 13-86 
| 1895 1°85 3-71 737 12-48 
ary | 1899 1-91 3°65 8:37 16-29 
Rew Zenlands si.) ca900 200 351 9:38 17-24 
| 1901 2-04 3-92 10°39 16°85 
| 1902 1-40 3°86 10:42 19°51 
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Almost all serious crimes are either offences against the 
person or offences against property, the only serious crimes - 
included under “Other Offences” being forgery, counterfeiting, 
and perjury, which are very few in number, being in Victoria 
in 1902, only 59 out of a total of 26,337 included under that 
category. A large proportion of these cases are merely breaches 
of various Acts of Parliament, bye-laws, &c., which indicate no 
degree of criminal instinct or intent on the part of the person 
charged. They also include a large number of offences 
against good order, including insulting behaviour, &c., 
vagrancy, and soliciting prostitution. Comparison between 
the States of “Other Offences” is not of much value, on 
account of the differences in the laws of the States in these 
matters, and on account of the large proportion of these 
offences which are not crimes, but mere breaches of various 
Acts and bye-laws. . 


Offences Offences against the person set out in the first column 

a ae the of the preceding table, consist mainly of assaults, but include 
murder, manslaughter, shooting, wounding, and all crimes of 
lust.. A glance at the above figures shows that since 1890 
there has been a very large decline in these crimes in every 
State in proportion to population. South Atistralia easily 
holds the pride of place, then coming New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, closely followed by Victoria. New South Wales 
occupies a considerably worse position than Vietoria, and the 
two last are Queensland and Western Australia, in that order, 
although the positions of these two would be reversed in 1902 
if allowance were made for the exceptionally large proportion 
of adult males in the population of Western Australia. 


Offences A decrease, as compared with 1890, will also be noticed 

ieerety, in the proportion of offences against property in all the Aus- 
tralian States; but there has been a small increase in New 
Zealand, and a relapse in 1902 in Victoria and New South 
Wales. The decrease in respect of these offences is, how- 
ever, not nearly so marked as that in respect of offences 
against the person. Offences against property are far less rife 
in South Australia than in any other State or New Zealand, 
Victoria coming next, closely followed by Tasmania, New 
Zealand, Queensland, and: New South Wales, in that order. 
These crimes are far more rife in Western Australia than in 
any other State, although the proportion in excess would be 
considerably reduced if allowance were made for. the large 
proportion of adult males in the population of that State. 
Offences against property consist principally of larceny and 
similar offences; but include burglary, robbery, &c., cattle 
stealing, and wilful damage to property. 


Drunken- In every Australian State there has been a decrease in 
mess. drunkenness cases before magistrates in 1902, as compared 
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with 1890; but an increase as compared with 1895 in every 
case except Western Australia. This offence is much less 
frequent in Tasmania than in any other State, South Aus- 
tralia coming next, and then following New Zealand, Victoria, 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia, in 
that order. If allowance were made for the large proportion 
of adult males in the latter State, Western Australia would 
now occupy a better position than Queensland, or New South 
Wales, and would be about equal to Victoria. In the latter 
State summons cases for drunkenness are not included, not 
being recorded for back years, but the number of such cases 
in 1903 was so small that the comparison is not appreciably 
affected by their omission. 


The following table shows the average consumption 
during the five vears, 1898 to 1902, of intoxicating liquors in 
the Australian States and New Zealand:— 


AVERAGE CoNsUMPTION oF Sprrits, Brrr, AND WINE In Aus- 
TRALIAN Stares AnD New ZEALAND DURING THE Five Ynars, 
1898 to 1902. 


Yearly Sp dace Consumed, Proportion per head. 
State eee eu Fh ei eB eee eeiee _ a. 
: Spirits. Beer. Wine. Spirits. Beer. Wine. 
| Gallons, Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. | Gallons. | Gallons. 
Victoria ..| 925,167 | 15,545,778 | 1,566,966 “76 13°09 | 1°30 
New South Wales | 1,131,610 | 14,160,690 916,495 "84 10°46 | ‘68 
‘Queensland | 527,288 5,586,302 205,379 1:07 11°28 “AL 
South Australia .. | 237,525 3,229,508 644,559 65 8°89 LU7 
Western Australia; 291,075 4,522,359 185,461 1:60 24 84 1:02 
‘Tasmania ~ i 386,384 1,509,619 24,591 50 878 14 
New Zealand 551,051 6,880,583 116,975 “72 8:99 "15S 
t 


It will be seen that Victoria consumes more beer per 
head than New Zealand or any of the States except Western 
Australia. Western Australia, Queensland, and New South 
Wales consume more spirits per head, and South Australia 
more wine per head than Victoria. 


With the assistance of the figures in the preceding table, 
it is not a very difficult matter to estimate, with some degree 
of accuracy, the approximate expenditure of the people on 
intoxicating liquors. Assuming that three-fourths of the 
Spirits are consumed in hotels and clubs, and the balance 
privately, it would appear that each gallon of spirits costs 
‘the consumer 35s. It is estimated, allowing for imported ale 
and stout, that 3s. is paid for every gallon of beer consumed; 
and that 10s. per gallon is a fair average for wine, assuming 
that half is consumed in hotels, clubs, and saloons, and half 
privately, and allowing for imported champagnes and other 
wines. 
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The following table shows the approximate amount spent 
by the people on spirits, beer, and wine, during an average 
year, the figures being based on the average quantity con- 
sumed during the five years, 1898 to 1902. The amount per 
head of population and per adult male over 20 years of age 
is also shown :-— 


AusrraLastan Drink Binu: YEARLY AVERAGE, 1898 To 1802. 


Expenditure by the People on— 
State of— | Total. 
Spirits. Beer. | Wine, | \ 

| . | ' | Amount. ae ad. aa 

1s Ser eee ne — } I 1 ots 
£ £ | £.| €& f£s difs da 
Victoria .. | 1,619,043 2,331,867 | 783,483 | 4,734,898 |3 18 10114 0 3 
New South Wales | 1,980,317 | 2,124,103 | 458,248 | 4,562,668/3 7 4j11 12 0 
Queensland wae 922,754 837,945 | 102,689 | 1,868,388 |3 14 10/11 11 9 
South Australia... 415,669 484,426 | 322,279 | 1,222,874/3 7 4112 6 1 
Western Austaalin} 509,882 678,354 | 92,730 | 1,280,466/6 19 1]16 4 6 
Tasmania ae 151,172 226,448 | 12,295 389,910/2 5 8/8 3 7 

- Commonwealth | 

of Australia : 5,598,337 | 6,683,138 | 1,771,724 14,053,199 13 14 612 11 5 

Colony of eer ¥ 7 i, oe ene 5 . 
New Zealand $ 964,340 1,032,087 | 58,488 | 2,054,915 |2 18 2) 816 7 


It is a fact worthy of notice that, although South Aus- 
tralia spends more per adult on drink than New South Wales 
or Queensland, yet drunkenness, as evidenced by cases before 
magistrates, is far less prevalent in that State. It is also 
noticeable that drunkenness cases are less frequent in Victoria 
than in the same two States, although the amount spent on 
drink is greater per head and per adult male. In this 
connection, however, it will be noted that both Vic- 
toria and South Australia consume a much larger pro- 
portion of wine than any other State, and that New 
South Wales and Queensland consume a _ greater pro- 
portion of spirits. It has often been asserted that 
wine drinking countries are the most temperate, although 
there is no satisfactory statistical proof of the contention. 
It is, however, a very significant fact that the three States in 
which drunkenness is most frequent, as evidenced by cases 
before magistrates, are those in which the consumption of 
spirits is greatest. The quality of the liquor supplied. is 
another point which bears on this phase of the question; for 
less drunkenness would naturally be caused by the con- 
sumption of a greater quantity of superior liquor, than by a 
smaller quantity of inferior quality. 

It has been claimed on behalf of New South Wales as a 
reason why cases of drunkenness are more frequent in that 
‘State than in Victoria, that in the latter State drunkenness 
itself is no crime, but must be allied with disorderly conduct 
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before the person may be punished. This statement is 
incorrect, for Section 153 of the “Licensing Act 1890” (No. 
1,111) provides that: “Every person found drunk in any high- 
“way or other public place, whether a building or not, or on 
“any licensed victualler’s premises, may be taken into custody 
“by the police, and shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
“Ten shillings, &c.” It is true that most of the cases of 
drunkenness are brought under the “Police Offences Act”; 
but the degree of disorderly conduct required is very slight, 
the mere fact of a person being so drunk as to be a nuisance 
or dangerous to himself or others being sufficient. If any 
doubt arises as to whether the accused is disorderly within 
the meaning of the section, the charge is laid under the section 
of the Licensing Act mentioned above, but such cases are 
comparatively few. 


The following is a statement of the number of charges of 
drunkenness made against persons in each State and in New 
Zealand during 1902, also the number of convictions, and the 
percentage of the latter to the former:— 


PercentaGre or Convictions FoR DRUNKENNESS IN AUSTRALIAN 
Srates anp New Zeatann, 1902. 


Convictions, 
Beate: Dinneenuese i ae eS P taderat 
Victoria tes ay 14,540 9,394 64°61 
New South Wales aa 21,577 21,472 ) . 9951 
Queensland 30 8,123 8,102 | 99°74 
South Australia... iia 2,431 2,394: 98°48 
Western Australia aw 3,311 2,086 { 61:49 
‘Tasmania a hee 636 602 | 94°65 
Commonwealth ... i 50,618 44,000 | 86:98 
New Zealand... oe 8,811 | 8,244 i 99-19 
Australasia eae ne 58,904 52,244 88°69 


It will be seen from the last column in the above table 
that the percentage of convictions in Victoria and Western 
Australia was much less than in the other States and New 
Zealand, nearly every case resulting in a conviction in the 
latter, and in less than 2 out of every 3 cases in the former, 
These figures seemed to denote such a comparative leniency 
on the part of magistrates in drunkenness cases in Victoria 
and Western Australia that the matter was brought under 


the notice of the Victorian Chief Commissioner of Police, who 


called for a report from the police officials best qualified to 
judge in Melbourne and the six principal country centres. It 
appears from the reports received, that it is the practice at the 
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Melbourne City Police Court to discharge a person on his first 
appearance, and also upon the second offence if more than 
12 months have elapsed since hig first appearance; and also, 
generally throughout the State, to discharge first offenders 
and those who have been arrested on a Saturday and were 
necessarily detained in custody till Monday, as it is con- 
sidered the latter have already been sufficiently punished. In 
some cases, also, when an offender has been admitted to bail 
after arrest, he is discharged on promising to put a donation 
in the poor box. In all these cases no conviction is recorded 
in Victoria, and a similar practice is probably adopted in 
Western Australia; but in the other States a conviction is 
entered on the records in nearly every case, whether any 
punishment is inflicted or not. “As regards the leniency in 
drunkenness cases in Victoria, the Chief Commissioner of 
Police states that magistrates seem to take a common-sense 
view of the cases which come before them ; and that he sees 
no reason to find fault with their action. Although the 
percentage of convictions entered on the records in Victoria 
and Western Australia is small in comparison to the other 
States, the extent to which persons are arrested for drunken- 
ness is not affected thereby. 


A large proportion of the offences dealt with by magis- 
trates cannot be classed as crimes properly so called, but are 
mere breaches of Acts of Parliament and show no degree 
of criminality in the person charged. A still larger proportion 
consists of drunkenness and offences against good order, in- 
cluding vagrancy, larrikinism, &c. The number of serious 
crimes preliminarily investigated by magistrates in Victoria 
and New South Wales during 1902 was:— 


Szrious Crimes rn Vicrorra AND New Soura Waxes purine 1902. 


Class of Crime, Victoria. Bee coun 
Murder and attempts, manslaughter, shooting, 90 2038 
wounding, &e. j 
Robbery, burglary, &c. uaa wae eo 190 392 
Crimes of lust ‘ ae ta is 86 130 
Horse, sheep, and cattle stealing .., ded 116 158 
Total ... ie eh at 482 883 


The total per 10,000 of the population was 6°34 in New 
South Wales, and 4-00 in Victoria. Multiple charges are ex- 
cluded in the above figures, each separate arrest only being 
counted. It is claimed on behalf of New South Wales that 
the comparatively large number of criminals in that State is 
due to the want of a proper law to prevent the influx of such 
persons from other places. 
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BIRTHPLACES OF ARRESTED PERSONS. 


The following is a statement of the principal countries 
in which persons arrested during 1903 were born, and the 
proportion per 1,000 of the persons of such nationalities living 
in the State at the census of 1901:— 


Birtupiaces or Persons Arrestep, 1903. 


Birthplace. Number. Proportion Q er 
Victoria see tes tee 11,291 12°89 
Other Australian States ... wee 1,813 27°85 
New Zealand. _ cee | 338 37°47 
England and Wales hee wed 3,228 27°56 
Scotland see Le veel i 1.219 84:10 
Ireland - bee _ 3,060 49°75 
China we bea bee gL 14°61 
Other Countries we wel 1,485 46°86 
{ — 
Votal a Le 22,475 18-71 


As the ages of the people were not tabulated in con- 
junction with their birthplaces at the census, the proportion 
of Victorian arrests does not afford a proper comparison with 
the proportions indicated for other Australian States, Great 
Britain ,and foreign countries. The Victorian born popula- 
tion includes a large proportion of women and children, 
whereas there is so small a number of children in the State 
born in places outside Victoria, that the arrests of persons 
born outside the State may be regarded almost entirely as 
those of adults, and mostly of adult males. If the proportion 
of adult males arrested in Victoria be taken, it would in all 


probability approximate to those of the other Australian 
States. 


EDUCATION OF ARRESTED PERSONS. 


Birthplaces 
of persons 
arrested. 


The ages of those arrested in 1903, and the degree of age ana 


instruction possessed by them, are shown in the following 
table :— 


AGE AND Decree or Instruction or Persons ARRESTED, 1903. 


gg ; R a Read Only, or ble t 
Ages. paunation, | Wes Wel | “Writes | “Read.” | Total 
_|- ____._...| Tmpertectly. 
Under 10 years ve | _ _ 65 278 343 
10 to 15 _,, | ves _ 362 34 396 
15 to 20 ,, vel wee 28 1,094: 41 1,163 
20 to 25 ,, ve! 1 84. 2,559 70 2,714 
25 to 30 ,, we | 4 180 2,886 89 3,109 
30 to 40 ,, wee | 15 266 5,455 164 5,900 
40 to 50 ,, wee | 18 217 4,320 192 4,747 
50 to 60 ,, bee | 24 88 2,084 156 2,302 
60 and upwards _ | 7 58 1,537 199 1,801 
Total at 69 871 20,312 1,228 | 22.475 
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The returns of those under 15 years of age arrested by 


the police consist mainly of neglected and deserted children. 


Of the 739 children under 15 arrested during 1903, not one 
was possessed of superior instruction nor could read and write 
well; and 312, or 42 per cent., were unable to read. 


OFFENCES HEARD BY MAGISTRATES. 


Prior to 1902, information relating to various offences has 
been incomplete on account of there being no returns as to 
summons cases other than “against the person,” “against 
property,” and “other offences.” As will be seen below, there 
is a large proportion of assaults and offences against good 
order initiated by summons, and the following are particulars 
of the different classes of offences in 1903, distinguishing 
between arrest and summons cases, multiple charges against 
the same individual being each counted as an offence:— 


Arrests avy SummonsEs For Various Orrrncus, 19038. 


Number of Offences for which— 
Nature of Offence. : Total 
Arrests Summonses Offences Heard. 
| were made, were issued. 

Against the Person— 

Murderandattempts,manslaughter, 69 oi 69 

shooting at, &e. 

Assaults Be ae oa 713 862 1,575 

Others ae sng ie * 148 144 292 
Against Property— 

Robbery, burglary, &c. he 329 ote 329 

Larceny and similar offences... 2,216 410 2,626 

Wilful damage to property sos 246 247 493 

Others be es a 223 297 520 
Against Good Order-— 

Drunkenness wee a 12,513 117 12,630 

Others ad ae a 6,688 5,893 12,581 
Breaches of Licensing Act a sit 647 647 
Other Offences... le ane 1,123 15,590 16,713 

Total wits ae 24,268 24,207 48,475 


Of the 24,268 arrests, 1,793 were multiple charges, leaving 
the number of separate arrests 22,475, of which 15,741 were 
summarily convicted, 6,162 were discharged, and 572 were 
committed for trial. Of the 24,207 summons cases, 20,290 
were summarily convicted, 3,858 were discharged, and 59 were 
committed for trial. Of the total persons dealt with (46,682), 
the number summarily convicted was 36,031, 10,020 were dis- 
charged, and 631 were committed for trial. 
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SENTENCES PASSED. 


During 1903 there were 15,741 sentences by magistrates 
in exercise of their summary jurisdiction, 12,424 of which were 
of males and 3,317 of females. ‘These figures do not represent 
the number of distinct individuals sentenced during the year, 
for many of them, particularly the habitual drunkard class, 
were brought up and sentenced several times during the vear. 
Of every 1,000 males sentenced, 448 were fined, 391 were im- 
prisoned for a period less than 1 month, 107 for a. period 
between 1 and 12 months, 10 for 1 year or over, and 44 were 
sent to reformatory schools, ordered to find bail, or otherwise 
dealt with. Of every 1,000 females sentenced, 352 were fined, 
467 were imprisoned under 1 month, 110 over 1 and under 12 
months, 7 over 12 months, and 64 were sent to the industrial 
or reformatory schools. In addition to these sentences, there 
were 739 cases (666 males, 73 females) in which the magis- 
trates, having found the accused persons guilty, deemed it 
inexpedient to inflict any punishment, and “admonished” such 
persons, that is, let them off with a caution. In addition to 
the sentence of imprisonment, 1 prisoner was ordered 1 
whipping of 25 lashes. 


During 1903, 371 persons were sentenced by superior 
courts, of whom 43 were females. Of the 328 males, 2 were 
sentenced to death, 3 to periods between 10 and 15 years, 5 
between 7 and 10 years, 23 between 4 and 7 years; 104, or 32 
per cent., between 1 and 4 years; and 155, or 47 per cent., to 
periods under 1 year; whilst 5 were fined, 28 were required to 
find bail to appear when called upon, and 7 were sent to a 
reformatory or lunatic asylum. Of the 43 females, 1 was 
sentenced to 5 years, 2 between 1 and 2 years, and 28 under 
12 months, whilst 10 were discharged on finding bail. In 
addition to the term of imprisonment, 4 persons were ordered 
to be kept in solitary confinement during various portions of 
their terms of imprisonment, and 15 were ordered to be 
whipped, 1 to receive 2 and 14 one whipping eacb. 


GAOLS AND PRISONERS, 


There are nine gaols in Victoria, including the Pentridge 
Penal Establishment, Ararat and Portland gaols having been 
closed several years ago, and Maryborough recently. The 
gaols at Sale and Castlemaine have been reduced to receiving 
stations for local committals with very short sentences. The 
following statement gives for the year 1903 the accommoda- 
tion, daily average in confinement, number received during 
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the year, and the number in confinement at the end of the 
year:— 


Gao. Accommopation anp Prisoners, 1903. 


Number of Prisoners. 


Name. i eae Sy ennets Daily Average. Total Received. In see ementy 
Males. | Females,:} Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. | Males. | Females. 
Pentridge ...! 800/ .... | 489 - 582 |... 473 |... 
Ballarat wat 62 18 23 2:0 369 | ° 58 81 3 
Beechworth ... 66; 15 85 30 | 190 | 14 35 a 
Bendigo * 116!) 28 23 2°46 | 321 65 |. 28 3 
Castlemaine ... 99 | 12 02 93 | 3 3 an 
Coburg Female | B24 a 95°58 wef PBT, 97 
Prison | | 
Geelong «| 187) 29 98 31 330 16 ; 90 ad 
Melbourne ...| 485) 114 1-209 | 39°58 | 3,961 ‘| 1,102 174 26 
Sale ks 30 , 5 9 | “50 156 vi 6 we 
Total .../1,845 583 898 | 140°7 | 5,952 1,490 840 | 129 
| 


There are also seven police gaols which are used as re- 
ceiving stations, but the daily average number of prisoners 
detained therein during 1903 was only nine. The above 
figures show that there is accommodation in the gaols for 
more than twice the average number in confinement. 


The following is a statement of the average number of 
prisoners, male and female, in detention during each of the 
years, 1895 to 1903, in all the gaols of the State, from which 
it will be seen that the decrease is very considerable, the 
number in 1903 being 376, or 26 per cent. less than in 1895:— 


Prisoners 1n Conrinement, 1895 ro 1903. 


; Average Number of Prisoners in 
Confinement. 
Year. 

Males. |; Females. Total. 

1895 ... at 1,208 216 1,424 
1896 .., ats 1,143 194 1,347 
1897 ... tas 1,044 182 1,226 
1898 ... nal 1,065 223 1,288 
1899 ... wea 1,020 215 1,235 
1900 ... ‘eet 981 ! 204 1,185 
1901 ... aoe 951 | 200 1,151 
1902 ... wae. | 943 | 170 1,113 
1908... are 907 141 1,048 
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EXPENDITURE ON POLICE AND GAOLS. 
In the 384 years ended 30th June, 1903, the total amount Expenditure 


on police, 
expended in connection with the police, and penal establish- gaols, & 
ments and gaols of Victoria was £10,909,178, viz., £8,674,256 
on the former, and £2,234,922 on the latter. The following 
table shows the amounts and the amounts per head expended 
in connection with the police, and penal establishments and 


gaols of Victoria during each of the five years ended with 
1902-3 :— 


EXpENDITURE oN Pontce anp Gaots, 1898-9 to 1902-3. 


Amount Expended. (exclusive of the Cost of 
. Buildings) on— Amount per 
Year. ~| Head of 
Povice, | Gapteand Penal | ota, | Pepulstion 
3 £ —~¢ sd. 
1898-9 vee we 255,991 51,857 | 307,848 5 2 
1899-1900... wee 261,954 50,805 | 312,759 i 5 3 
1900-1 we wee 272,444 52,138 | 824,582 5 5 
1901-2... | 271,561 51,948 | 323,509 5 4 
1902-3 wee wee 264,422 51,919 316,341 5. 3 
} 


The following are the amounts expended on police and Expenditure 
gaols in the Australian States and New Zealand during the and gaols 
year ending 31st December, 1902, in Tasmania; 31st March, Acer 
1903, in New Zealand; and 380th June, 1903, in the other 

States :— 


EXPENDITURE on Ponice AND GaoL~s IN AUSTRALIAN Srares AND 
New Zearanp, 1902-3. 


Amount Expended (exclusive of the cost 
of buildings) on— Amount per 
State. i Head of 

Police. Gaols. Total. Population. 
' £ £ £ s. d. 
Victoria ee ve 264,422 51,919 316,341) 5 3 
New South Wales .. | 415,800 101,968 517,768 | 7 «A 
Queensland ... ... | 170,878 26,322 197,195 7 9 
South Australia wee 76,339 12,554 88,893 410 
Western Australia ... | 180,308 25,625 155,938 | 14 7 
Tasmania... vee 37,806 5,679 43,485 4.11 
New Zealand vee 123,804 32,070 155,874 3 10 


No execution took place in 1903, as against 2 in 1902, 1 in Execution 
1900, 1 in 1898, 1 in 1897, 1 in 1896, 2 in 1895, and 5 in 1894. 
Since the first settlement of Port Phillip, 167 criminals have 
been executed within the State, of whom only three were 
females. 


Coroners’ 
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In 1903 the number of coroners’ inquests into the causes of 
deaths of individuals was 1,435, which was below the average 
number of the four preceding years. In 844 cases the death 
was found to be due to disease or natural causes, in 357 cases 
to accident, in 125 to suicide, in 102 to external causes which 
could not be ascertained, in 1 to homicide, in 1 to intemper- 
ance, whilst in 5 cases the cause of death was doubtful. The 
number of inquests during the last five years was 7,800, of 
which 4,529 deaths were found to be due to disease or natural 
causes, and 3,208 to violence. Of those due to violence, 61 
per cent. were due to accidental causes, 21 per cent. to suicide, 
whilst in 18 per cent. of the cases the cause or motive of the 
violence which caused death was doubtful. 
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LAND SETTLEMENT, WALTER SUPPLY, &c. 


The numerous changes which have taken place in the 
mode of disposing of Crown Lands in Victoria have been fully 
described in the issue of this work for 1889-90, Vol. IL, pars. 
375 to 881; in the issue for 1893, Vol. IL., pars. 239 to 250; and 
in the issue for 1895-8, pars. 1244 to 1256a. The present 
system dates from the passing of the “Land Act 1884” and the 
“Mallee Pastoral Leases Act 1883,” which, with subsequent 
amendments, were consolidated by the “Land Act 1890.” This 
Act was in turn amended by the “Land Acts 1891, 1898, 1900, 
and 1900 (No. 2)”; and by the “Settlement on Lands Act, 1893,” 
and the “Mallee Lands Act 1896.” These Acts were all con- 
solidated into the “Land Act 1901,” which, again, has been 
amended by the “Land Act 1903.” 


The “Torrens System,’ whereby persons acquiring 
possession of land may receive a clear title, was introduced 
into Victoria in 1862. The system was originated previously 
in South Australia by the late Sir R. R. Torrens, and has 
been the means of simplifying procedure in connexion with 
the transferring of land; gives a title to the transferee free 
of any latent defect; and cheapens the cost of dealing in real 
estate by reason of the simplicity of the procedure. All land 
parted with by the Crown since 1862 is under the operation 
of the “Transfer of Land Act,” and the Crown grant issues 
through the Titles Office; but to bring under the Act land that 
was parted with prior to that year, application must be made 
accompanied by strict proofs of the applicant’s interest in the 
property. During 1903 there were 599 applications to bring 
under the Act land amounting to 119,366 acres in extent, and 
to £1,175,140 in value, whilst the land brought under the Act 
during the year by application amounted to 139,094 acres in 
extent, and to £1,377,263 in value. Up to the end of 1903. 
there had been brought under the Act 2,095,688 acres, valued 
at £45,604,033. In the last year the applications to bring land 
under the Act, though not so great as in many former years, 
yet covered a larger area than in any previous year. The 
value of the land, in regard to which applications were 
received last year, was higher than in any year since 1891; but 
from 1881 to 1891, with the exception of 1888, the values were 
greater than in 1908. The number of certificates of title 
issued in 1903, 7,952, and the fees paid thereon, £35,857, were 
the highest since 1892. 


Land Acts. 
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When application is made to bring land under the 


“Transfer of Land Act,” a contribution of 4d. in the £ 


on the value of land is levied on the applicant to assure 
and indemnify the Government in granting a clear title against 
all the world, when there may have been a latent interest 
of some other person in the property, whom the Government 
recompenses out of this fund for the loss of such interest. 
Since 1884-5 the assurance fund has been reduced by £75,073, 
which amount was advanced towards the purchase of land 
adjoining the Titles Office, and on which the fund receives 
4 per cent. per annum from the general revenue. Since its 
first formation, 28 claims have been made, and sums amount- 
ing to only £6,262 (including costs) have been paid to 
claimants. 

The return for 1903 received from the Lands Department 
shows the total area.of the State to be 56,245,760 acres. Of 
this, 24,526,255 acres are private lands, 21,129,061 acres being 
alienated in fee simple, and 3,397,194 acres in process of alien- 
ation. The balance, 31,719,505 acres, comprises the follow- 
ing:-—Roads in connexion with lands alienated and in process 
of alienation, 1,614,773 acres; agricultural college and water 
reserves, 448,393 acres; State forests and timber reserves, 
4,659,275 acres; State education endowment, temporarily 
reserved, 1,592,400 acres; other reserves, 595,631 acres ; unsold 
land in towns, &c., 2,834,017 acres ;' in occupation under 
grazing area leases, 3,420,534 acres; Mallee pastoral lands,. 
3,175,376 acres; all other _ leases, 498,191 acres. The land. 
available for occupation on 31st December, 1903, was 12,880,915: 
acres, and is thus described by the officers of the depart- 
ment:—Good grazing or agricultural, 17,021 acres; agricul- 
tural and grazing combined, 112,456 acres 3 grazing, 1,925,956 
acres; inferior grazing, 77,145 acres; pastoral (large areas), 
3,513,446 acres; swamp or reclaimed, 12,772 acres ; lands that 
may be sold by auction (not including swamp or reclaimed 
lands), 5,577 acres; auriferous, 938,236 acres; and Mallee lands, 
6.278,306 acres. 


During 1899, 694,508 acres were alienated in fee simple, 
including land selected in previous years; 494,752 acres in 
1900; 406,145 acres in 1901; 523,574 acres in 1902; and 510,080: 
in 1903; the purchase money being £727,493 of that in 1899; 
£526,650 in 1900; £438,363 in 1901; £555,538 in 1902; and 
£542,011 in 1903. The Crown lands absolutely or conditionally 
sold during the last five years were :—74,353 acres in 1899; 
232,783 in 1900; 523,464 in 1901; 306,806 acres in 1902; and 
248,813 in 1903. The Crown lands under pastoral occupation 
on 31st December, 1903, are thus described: 

Number of Licences and Leases ie Aa 20,967 


Area (acres) nea oP wee wis 9,469,277 
Annual Rental os owe iss ae £45,881 
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VILLAGE AND CLOSER SETTLEMENT. 


Although there is at the present time very urgent need of 
adopting means whereby the people of the State may be 
settled on its lands, yet this important matter has not been 
altogether lost sight of in the past. Effort was made as early 
as 1893 to provide work for the unemployed labour of the State 
by means of village communities, homestead associations, and 
labour colonies; and again, in 1898, the Government. was 
authorised to purchase good agricultural private lands for the 
purposes of closer settlement. Up to the present, five estates 
have been purchased. Particulars of each of these schemes 
are as follow:— 


Chiefly with a view to providing an outlet for the 
unemployed labour of the colony, an Act (the “Settlement on 
Lands Act 1893,” No. 1311) was passed on the 31st August, 
1893, providing for the establishment of three descriptions of 
rural settlements, viz.—Village Communities, Homestead 
Associations, and Labour Colonies. For the Village Communi- 
ties certain lands were set apart and divided into allotments 
of from 1 acre to 20 acres in extent, to occupy which for 
periods of three years permits are granted to approved appli- 
cants. An applicant must not be under the age of eighteen, 


Village 
settlement 


nor the owner in fee simple of 2 acres or upwards, nor the’ 


lessee of a pastoral allotment or grazing area, nor a licensee 
under sections 42 or 49 of the “Land Act 1890,” nor a lessee 
of a Homestead Association allotment. During the period 
over which the permit extends the occupant pays a rental of 
3d. per. acre per annum, or if he occupy Mallee land, 1d. per 
acre per annum, and on the expiration of that period he is 
granted a lease for twenty years, during the currency of which 
he is required to pay half-yearly, in advance, a sum equal to 
the fortieth part of the price set upon the allotment, which is 
generally £1 per acre, except in special cases when the price 
is considerably higher; he has also to repay, in equal yearly 
instalments extending over the currency of his lease, any 
moneys which have been advanced to him, and to pay the cost 
of surveying his allotment in ten half-yearly instalments 
extending over the first five years thereof. The lessee is bound 
to bring one-tenth of his land under cultivation within two 
years of the date of his lease, and one-fifth within four 
years of such date; and is, moreover, to put on the land 
permanent improvements to the value of £1 per acre within 
six years of such date. AJ] conditions having been complied 
with, the lessee is entitled to receive a grant in fee of the land 
he occupies. 


Homestead 
associa- 
tions. 
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The Homestead Associations are combinations of not less 
than six persons who desire to settle near each other. Any 
person over the age of eighteen, not being a married woman, 
nor the holder of 10 acres of land or upwards in fee simple, 
and not disqualified by other restrictions specified in regard 
to Village Communities, may become a settler in a Homestead 
Association. For their accommodation blocks of Crown land, 
each containing not more than 2,000 acres, are divided into 
sections not exceeding 50 acres in extent, excepting a portion, 
not exceeding 100 acres, which is set apart for a township, of 
which a division, not exceeding 40 acres, is permanently 
reserved for the recreation, convenience, or amusement of the 
members of the association. The remainder of the township 
portion is divided into as many allotments of 1 acre or less as 
may be necessary to provide one allotment for each occupant 
of a section. The conditions as to residence, cultivation, 
improvement, rent, and repayment of cost of survey and 
advances, are much the same as those already described in 
connexion with the Village Communities. After all these have 
been complied with, a grant in fee of his section and township 
allotment is given to each occupant. 


An advance, not exceeding £50 in all, is made by the 
Government in one or more sums to any settler in a Village 
Community or member of a Homestead Association who may 
be in need of monetary assistance to enable him to build upon 
or otherwise improve his holding; the total of such advances 
made in any one year is not to exceed £20,000. 


The area originally made available for Village Communi- 
ties and Homestead Associations was .156,020 acres in 85 
different localities in the State. A large portion of this area 
was, however, found to be unsuitable for Village Settlement 
purposes and has been withdrawn from the operation of the 
Act. The area now occupied is 52,613 acres, and this is divided 
among 2,035 settlers, giving an average of 25 acres each. At 
the time of the last inspection (June, 1903), there were 1,873 
settlers actually residing, of whom 1,481 were married and 392 
were single. In addition to these, 162 settlers were improving 
their holdings but were not residing on the land. Including 
wives and families, the total souls numbered 8,490. The area 
under cultivation was 19,799 acres, and the total value of 
improvements effected was £213,662. 


The total amount of monetary aid advanced to settlers 
was £67,379, and up to 30th June, 1903, £11,088 were repaid. 
During the last four or five years, very little monetary assist- 
ance was afforded, and now it has ceased altogether. 
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As it was. generally recognised that the area which a 
settler could acquire under Part J. of the “Settlement .on 
Lands Act,” viz., 20 acres, was too small, in many cases, to 
make a living on, it was decided to allow settlers to acquire 
additional area under Conditional Purchase Leases, the value 
of which together with original holding, should not exceed 
£200. This was provided for in the “Land Act 1901” (Secs. 
344-346) and settlers have largely availed themselves of the 
privilege. 


The numbers specified above do not include a considerable 
number of settlers who have surrendered their Village Settle- 
ment leases and obtained licences, in lieu thereof, under 
Section 47 of the “Land Act 1901.” 


A system by which the Government was enabled to 
purchase private lands for closer settlement from persons 
willing to part with them at a fair price, was introduced in 
1898, by Part II]. of the Land Act of that year. That part 
with several subsequent amendments of minor importance, is 
now Part IV. of the Consolidated Act of 1901. After favour- 
able report and valuation being obtained, the Minister may 
enter into a provisional contract for the purchase of land, 
copies of which contract and report are to be laid before 
Parliament; and if the Legislative Assembly, by resolution, 
declare it expedient to acquire such land, a Bill for the 
purchase thereof will be introduced. The price to be paid by 
settlers of the land so acquired will be so fixed as to cover 
cost of purchase, survey, and subdivision, value of land 
absorbed by roads and reserves, cost of constructing roads, 
cost of clearing, draining, fencing, and other improvements 
which the Board of Land and Works may effect prior to 
disposal as farm allotments, and any other incidental expenses. 
Any person aged 21 (not holder of rural land valued at £1,250, 
or who would not thereby become holder of land exceeding 
such value) may be granted one farm allotment under con- 
ditional purchase lease. The purchase money, with interest 
at 44 per cent., must be paid by 63, or a lesser number of, 
half-yearly instalments, two of which must be deposited on 
application. A conditional purchase lease may be for a term 
not exceeding 314 years; will contain, so far as consistent, 
the usual conditions of perpetual leases, and also the follow- 
ing:—(a) Improvements to the value of 10s. per acre; or, if 
Board so determine, to value of 10 per cent. of purchase 
money, before end of third year; and to the same extent, in 
addition, before the end of the sixth year: (b) Personal resi- 
dence or by wife or child over eighteen years of age for eight 
months during each of first six years: (c) Not to transfer, 
“assign, mortgage, or sublet within first six years; and any other 
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conditions: prescribed by the regulation. The fee-simple may 
be acquired after the first six years, if conditions complied 
with, on payment of balance of principal. Forfeiture for non- 
payment of an instalment ‘may be prevented by payment 


‘thereof, with a penalty of 5 per cent., within three months, or 


of 10 per. cent.. within six -months. Any tenant of land 
acquired by the Crown from his landlord may’ be granted. a 
prior right to conditional purchase of any area not exceeding 
£1,250 in value or £2,000 if there be a homestead. Power is 
given to close unused roads, and portions of the land acquired 
may be used for experimental farms. 


Under this authority the iollowane purchases have been 
made :— 


-(1) The Wando Vale Estate, containing 10,446 acres, 
situated in the County of Dundas, was purcnaeed on 
the 28rd March, 1900, for £63,984. 


(2) The Walmer TEBtaNE, 13,769 acres, in the County of 
Borung, on the 23rd October, 1900, for £44,750. 


(3) Brunswick Lands—91 acres, in the County of Bourke, 
on the 7th November, 1900, for £2,644.: * 


(4) The Whitfield Estate—4, 246 acres, in the County of 
Delatite, on the 1st November, 1900, for £36,095. 


(5) The Eurack Estaté—5,108 acres, in the: County of 
Grenville, on the 18th ‘November, 1901, for £53,640. © 


The total of the purchase money and the incidental 
expenses, amounting to £205,675, represents part. of a loan of 
£400,000 raised under the authority of Acts No. 1602 and No. 
1749 for the purposes of closer settlement. The vendors of 


the Whitfield and Eurack estates accepted £56,095 in Govern- 


ment 3 per cent. stock, and the balance in cash, the total cash 
payment over the five estates being. £149, 579. A sum of 
£28,846 has been repaid to the Farm Settlements Fund up to 
the 30th June, 1903, and of this amount, £16,607 has been 
transferred from that fund to revenue to meet interest due to 
stock holders; £6,921: has been drawn from the same fund for 
redemption and cancellation of stock, the balance to the credit 
‘ofthe fund on the 30th June, 1903, being £5,317, and the 
unredeemed balance, £199,362. 


As all these estates have been: purchased since the end of 
1900, it will be of interest to see what amount of work and 
settlement has taken place on. the lands, omitting the 
‘Brunswick Estate. The agricultural statistics "of the last year 
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show that the number of holdings on the four estates was 120, 
the hands employed, 205 men and 134 women ; and the totai 
area occupied 26,963 acres; the balance, 6,606 acres, being still 
available for settlement. The total amount of land under 
ctop was 8,238 acres; in fallow and under sown grasses, 1,010 
acres; whilst 17,715 acres still remained under natural grasses. 
The agricultural produce was—108,079. bushels of grain of 
various kinds; 2,962 tons of hay, &c., and 532 tons of root crops. 
The stock on all the holdings numbered 699 horses, 3,202 
cattle, 5,546 sheep, and 758 pigs. There were 17 cream 
separators at work, but. on only one estate—Wando Vale— 
has butter been made, the return being 10,722 Ibs. On the 
same estate; 1,400 lbs. of cheese was also made; 12,247 Ibs. 
of hams and bacon were cured on the Wando Vale and Whit- 
field estates. The wool produced was 21,456 lbs., and the 
nuinber of animals slaughtered 1,400. In the following table 
full particulars are given:— ‘ 


Ciosrr Sertnement: Rerurn For 1908-4. 


_ Wando Walmer Eurack | Whitfield 
| Est ate. Estate. Estate. Estate. 
Number of holdings returned... se 28 20 42 30 
Area, occupied tee wee acres | 10,446 7,347 4,924, 4,246 
yy» under crop » | 2,663 3,914 749 | 914 
>» in fallow wee » | 7 884. _ 55 
+1 Under sown grass » | 39 | 9 16 
» under natural grass » | 7,789 | 2,549 4,166 | 3,261 
Hands employed—number males | 63 | 34 - 54 | 54 
» ” - .. females | 37! 2] 38 38 
Area under cereals... bee acres| 2,881. | 3,914. 707 972 
root -crops bee ” 27 —_ 42, 135 
Produce of cereals— | 
Grain ... Le - bushels | 22,920 | 57,082 7,363 -| 20,714 
Hay _... we wee tons ; 996 + 560 1,044 362 
Lucerne bes _ a | 2 — —_ 3 
Produce of root crops— i 
Mangelwurzel ... we tons 330,50 258 40 
Beet, carrots, parsnips, ete. » —- | — 45 — 
Onions bes _ » 20) — 108 3 
Stock returned— | 
Horses and fonls Le ue 265 |; 119 138 177 
Horned eattle we be 1,083 | 71 1,047 1,001 
Sheep ... be ee tee 3,586 | 1,421 248 341 
Pigs ... te see bes 259 | 20 | 185 294. 
Number of cream separators in use we 12 | 1 — 4 
Butter made . Le ~Ibs | 10,722 — —_ oa 
Cheese made © wee tes 28 1,400 
Hams and bacon cured kes a” 9,289 — — 2,958 
Wool produced ves Cones ” 17,142 2,684 300 I 1,330. 
Stock slaughtered nuwber of animals 874 80 - | 446 
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In the short time since these estates have been available, 
they show a satisfactory amount of settlement, and from a 
perusal of the figures it must be admitted that fair progress’ 
has been made in developing the properties, and that there 
is a considerable amount of prosperity. Assuming that each 
holding consists of the average household, there would probably 
be a population of close upon 800 persons on the estates. The 
figures given may be taken as an indication of what might be 
done under a judicious system of land purchase and the policy 
of closer settlement, in the case of lands which heretofore have 
supported but very few persons. 


At Brunswick, 4 miles from the City, 91 acres of land 
were purchased on 17th October, 1900, for £2,644, where work- 
men might devote their spare time and labour to create for 
themselves comfortable homes under healthy and cheerful 
conditions. After providing for roads and public reserves, it 
was subdivided into 56 workmen’s homes allotments, and made 
available for application on 4th February, 1901, under certain 
conditions, amongst which residence is compulsory for the 
first six years and improvements of a stated value have to be 
effected. All these allotments have been disposed of and the 
general appearance of the distriet has been quite changed. 
There is a population of 227 on the Estate, and improvements 
to the amount of £8,352 have been effected by the lessees. Two 
bridges have been erected by the Department, and the Metro- 
politan Board of Works have laid down water mains along the 
principal streets. A public hall and also a fire brigade station 
have been erected on the estate. 


A very useful lesson can be drawn from a close study of 
the information which is contained in the following table, 
showing the total amount of land of one acre and over in 
occupation in Victoria at the census of 1901 to be 37,759,871 
acres, distributed amongst 70,280 holders. Of the total 
quantity about 10 per cent. is cultivated, 3 per cent. has been 
sown down in clover and lucerne, 78 per cent. is still under 
natural grass, and 9 per cent. uncleared. These figures need 
but little comment, and, when carefully analysed, a very 
unsatisfactory state of affairs is seen to prevail in the various 
districts of the State. 


At the present time, those districts which are apparently 
the least designed by nature for the purposes of cultivation 
are those which show the greatest area under tillage, whilst 
those districts, which, lying close to the seaboard, enjoy a fairly 
uniform rainfall throughout the year and which may be said to” 


% 
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‘court the acquaintance of the husbandman, are those in which 
comparatively little tillage has as yet taken place, but are 


used almost entirely for grazing stock over land still under 
‘natural pastures. 


Lanp In Occupation In EACH Distzict or Vicrort1a, 1901. 


(Areas 1 acre and upwards.) 


Acree OccuprEp. 
Number 
District. e of, en For Pasture. e oe . 
oop lors Agricultural a Natural and Total. 
Purposes. Clover, or | Grasses. Unproduc- 
| Lucerne. tive. 
Part I, 
Central ... | 16,217 259,305 | 178,527 | 2,259,070 | 119,423 2,816,325 
North Central 7,628 167,576 87,758 | 1,775,604 34,163 | 2,015,096 

. Western 10,878 146,709 | 213,713 | 6,436,171 116,991 | 6,913,584 
Wimmera 6,830 ; 1,036,370 15,797 | 4,327,673,| 316,150 | 5,695,990 
Mallee 2,615 776,424 8,783 | 3,247,898 | 2,734,263*| 6,762,863 

‘Northern —_,,, |_ 11,982 | 1,081,287 88,388 | 4,055,168 83,551 | 5,258,394 
North Eastern 6,334 131,677 17,531 | 3,615,365 8,952 | 3,778,525 

» Gippsland 7,846 63,911 | 442,670 | 3,829,630 188,883 | 4,524,594 

Total 70,280 | 8,663,259 948,162 29,546,574 3,601,876 37,759,871 
PERCENTAGE or ToTAL OcouPrED IN BACH Drsrricr., 

Part II. 

* Central ies 9-21 6:34 80°21 424, 100°00 
North Central 8:32 1:88 88°11 1:69 100°00 
Western 2713 3°09 93°09 1:69 100:00 
Wimmera 18°19 28 75°98 5:55 100-00 
Mallee 11:48 ‘06 48°03 40°43 100-00 
Northern 20°56 73 77-12° 1:59 100-00 
North Eastern 3°49 AT 95°81 "23, 100-00 

‘Gippsland . 1°41 9°78 84°64 417 100-00 

Total 9°70 2:51 78:25 9°54 | 100-00 
PERCENTAGE IN nach Disrricr oF Tora In Starz. 

Part IIL ; 
‘Central we | 28°07 7-08 18°83 764 3°31 7-46 
‘North Central 10°85 4°57 3°98 601 °95 5°34 
Western 15°48 4:00 22°54 21:79 3:25 18°31 
Wimmera 9°72 28°29 1°67 14°65 8°78 15°08 
Mallee 3-72 21:20 “40 11:00 7591 17°91 
Northern i 16:98 29°52 4:05 13°73 2°32 13°93 
North Eastern 901 3°60 1°85 12°22 25 9:99 
» Gippsland 11:17 1°74 46°68 12°96 5-23 11:98 

Total 100-00 100-00 100-00 100°00 100-00 


* Including 2,624,037 acres of uncleared Mallee. 


100-00 
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Reducing the matter to percentages, as is done in the 
second and third: parts of the table, the results’ are more 
clearly seen. In the Western District, containing some of the 
richest agricultural land in the State, there is only 2°13 per 
cent. of the total land occupied now brought under cultivation, 
whilst no less than 93 per cent. is left in its natural condition 
and used solely for grazing purposes, and this notwithstanding 
its proximity to shipping facilities, and while it contains no 
less than 18-31 per cent of the total occupied land in the State, 
it contributes only 4 per cent. to the total cultivated land. 
In the comparatively arid Wimmera, Mallee, and Northern 
districts, the percentages of cultivated to the total land 
occupied are 18-19, 11:48, and. 20°56 acres respectively. 
Although the number of holders of one acre or more in these: 
districts form but 30-42 per cent. of the total holders of the 
State, no less than 79:01 per cent. of the area cultivated 
belongs to these three districts. The Central, North-Central,. 
and Western Districts contain 49-40 per cent. of. the holders, 
but only 15-65. per cent. of the cultivated area. 


~ Generally speaking, only about one-sixth of the land: 
privately held in the State by 70,000 owners is under cultiva- 
tion and artificial grasses; the remaining five-sixths being in 
its natural state. There is no doubt whatever that the future 
prosperity of the State will mainly depend upon the eultiva- 
tion of the soil, and at the present time, the question of popula- 
tion is therefore one of the most important matters for: 
consideration. From 1891 up.to the end of 1903, no less than 
148,000 persons, mostly adults, have left the State, and the 
exodus is still continuing, of the very class it is most desirable 
to retain in, or to attract to, the country. Upon increased 
population will depend the revenue and security of our 
national debt. The government of 15 millions of people would. 
add. very -little-to-the present cost of administration, and 
railway facilities, though perhaps not much in excess of 
present demands so far as a permanent way is concerned, 
would require but little extra expense to meet the wants of 
the larger population. With such larger population, the rail- 
ways would not only pay, even at rates much lower than the 
present, thus enabling farmers to obtain larger returns for 
their produce in all markets, but would be a considerable 
source of income, instead of a burden, as at present. The 
customs revenue would be enormously increased at compara~ 
tively little extra cost of collection. Ail this, however,. 
presupposes that the population is distributed throughout the 
State as the great. agricultural and mineral resources of 
Victoria warrant, and not as at present, with great urban 
aggregations, - 
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The sturdy yeomanry, which has been the backbone of Eng- 
land in every time of stress in the centuries that have gone, is 
likely, in an agricultural State like Victoria, to be the staple 
portion of our population. It is, therefore, essential that 
the difficulty which at present exists in obtaining suitable land 
for cultivation must be removed, and the anxiety of our grow- 
ing rural population in this direction, met by easy methods of 
establishing farms, and a policy of liberal advances from the 
Government for stock and implements, where such are 
justified. A glance at the statistics of the area of the land 
available, and a consideration of its nature and capacity, will 
show that the exodus is not entirely without justification. : 


Public lands in suitable localities, and of.a character fit 
for agriculture, are not now available to any great extent, and 
the practice which has lately been established of large land 
owners cutting up portions of their estates into small ateas 
suitable for farms, is not altogether satisfactory, since the 
price is often beyond, and the terms unsuitable to, those 
requiring .the land. In such transactions in land, the 
commercial principles of supply and demand, however equit- 
able they may be as. far. as ordinary commodities are 
concerned, wholly fail. To retain this. desirable class of 
yeomaury in the State, it appears to be necessary not only to 
-aid them in obtaining settlement on private lands, but also to 
place easily within their reach such areas of Crown lands as 
may be suitable for agriculture, and will support an average 
family. The value of such bona fide settlers to the community 
should form an element in the consideration of the purchase 
money or rental. Jt is probable that it would soon be more 
profitable to the State to grant its land to such individuals in 
fee simple than to obtain a larger return by the sale of the 
land to purchasers who might possibly acquire it merely for 
speculative purposes. The State has expended large sums in 
assisting immigration, and this money will be wasted if the 
immigrants be not.retained. 


It is unfortunate that much of the State in common with 
the rest of the Commonwealth, is subject to recurrence of 
drought. Although this is almost certainly due to some 
meteorological law, that law is not yet known or understood, 
-and predictions have therefore, at present, little probability of 
being fulfilled. Dependence upon rainfall. leaves too much to 
chance. The average rainfall is not to be depended on, if the 
mean of a period be derived from a series of extremely wet 
and extremely dry years, as is generally the case in Australia 
in districts more than fifty miles from the coast. As matters 
how stand, however, although Jand might be selected and 
profitably used perhaps for one or a few successive seasons, 
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the producer becomes, on account of the almost certain returr 
of drought conditions, unable to depend on the rainfall for ‘the-. 
necessary watering of his land. There is, no doubt, that the 
prosperity of this State is largely dependent on its agricul- 

tural returns, which last year were valued at £11,174,084, and 

this dependence will probably be more and more pronounced 

as time goes on. As most of the best land in the vicinity of 
markets or seaports is in many cases in private hands, but 

unused for other purposes than grazing, the Crown lands now 
available lie at distances remote from markets, where there 

are no good roads giving ready access to railways. If entirely: 
dependent on the rainfall, the question of receiving a certain 

and adequate reward for industry would be problematical 

since no certain forecast of the season can be made. Irrigation 

must, therefore, be resorted to, to render land cultivation 

profitable in all years. Small areas of intense cultivation, 

where the soil is good, as is generally the case, would then 

be able to yield sufficient return to support a family. With 

a judicious policy of irrigation, and resuming large estates for 
closer settlement, working hand in hand, people will be settled 

on land, from which they may be certain of obtaining a good 

living; and the wealth and commerce of the State will also be: 
increased by the population thus attracted from other places. 


WATERWORKS. 


DOMESTIO SUPPLY. 


The Victorian Waterworks are of two classes, viz., those- 
designed chiefly for domestic supply and those intended for 
irrigation purposes. By an Act of the year 1890, waterworks: 
trusts were constituted for the purpose of controlling the stock 
and domestic supply within the area of their respective 
districts. Prior to the constitution of these trusts, extensive: 
works for the storage and supply of water for domestic and 
mining purposes had been constructed by the Government and 
by local bodies in various parts of the State. The principal of 
these—the Yan Yean Waterworks—has been transferred to. 
the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. Local 
governing bodies are also given power to make regulations in 
regard to the water supply of their districts. To these munici- 
palities and trusts advances have been made from the Govern-. 
ment loan account for the construction of their works—the- 
principal to be gradually repaid into a redemption fund. The- 
Coliban and Geelong schemes remain under Government 
control. 
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Capacity or Reservoirs anp Cost or WaTERWORKS 
to 380TH Jung, 1903. 


Waterworks Under— Capacity. Cost, 
Gallons. -£ 

Local Bodies oe sae ..{  1,633,590,000 690,604 
Trusts—Urban 820,055,000 611,090 
Pe Rural faa * 374,266 
‘Goldfields Reservoirs .., ~ 550,268,000 56,777 
Government—Coliban ... tase 8,844,000,000 1,143,402 
Geelong 570,780,000 436,689 


Metropolitan Board of Works 6,508,000,000 | 3,741,668 


+--| 


18,926,688,000 7,054,496 


Total 


- The number of these is 108. The amount of loans 
advanced to 30th June, 1903, was £1,675,960, and the principal, 
as reduced by payments to the redemption fund and amounts 
‘written off by the Government, now stands at £1,243,097. The 
‘chief reservoirs under the control of municipalities are those 
at Ballarat (now under the Ballarat Commission), having an 
aggregate capacity of nearly 824 million gallons, the Gong 
‘Gong Reservoir alone containing . 427 million gallons; the 
Beechworth Reservoir, at Lake Kerferd, containing 191 
million gallons; the Clunes, at Newlyn, 225 million gallons; 
and the Talbot, at Evansford, 200 million gallons. The follow- 
ing return contains particulars of these waterworks :— 


Particutars oF MunicrpaL AND OTHER Water Trusts. 


Principal as Reduced 


No. of Amounts of Loans by Payments to 
Under what Control. Municipalities Advanced Redemption 
and Trusts. to 30th June, 1903. to 30th June, 1908, and 
Amounts Written Off. 
£ £ 

Municipal Corporations ... 26 690,604 478,328 
Trusts—Rural . Districts... 17 874,266 272,310 
iy Urban Districts... 60 611,090 492,459 
Total... oe 103 1,675,960 1,243,097 


There are 23 goldfields reservoirs, having an aggregate 
capacity of 550 million gallons—the largest, at Back Creek, 
Creswick, containing 135 million gallons. These cost £56,777 
to the 30th June, 1903, and were originally constructed by the 
Government chiefly for mining purposes, though some are now 
used solely for domestic purposes. Full particulars respect- 
ing each reservoir appear in the following table:— 


* Rural works consist mainly of weirs, dams, tanks, and wells with windmills. 
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Return or Reservorrs Constructep on GOLD-FIELDS. 


Showing the names of their Controlling Bodies, Names, Storage 
Capacity of Reservoirs, Purposes for which provided, and Cost to 
the 30th June, 1903. , 


Under what Control. Name of Reservoir. Capacity. i .Purpose. Cost. 

- Gallons. £ 
Shire Council of Ripon... | Beaufort ... ... | 85,881,000 | Mining’. | 1,991 
Shire Council of Ballan ... | Blackwood wee | 38,000,000 | Mining 1,090 
Borough of Buninyong . «.. | Buninyong eel 10,462,000 | Mining 1,047 
Borough of Dunolly is | Danolly (old) .. {> 17,200,000 | Mining 1,912 
Borough of Daylestord .... | Hepburn ... ... | 31,284,000 | Mining 2,527 
Shire of Avoca ... ... | Homebush «+ | , 5,000,000 | Mining 828 

Shire of Avoca ... ... | Lamplough was 9,060,000 | Mining des 
Borough of Inglewood... | Inglewood (old) —... 5,670,000 | Mining % 1,112 
Borough of Inglewood... | Inglewood (new) _... | 22,000,000 | Domestic | 4,951 
Shire of Kilmore W. Works | Kilmore .., ae 14,466,000 } Domestic | 2,986 

‘Trust 

Borough ‘of Maryborough | Maryborough 21,000,000 | Domestic | 1,839 

Borough of Stawell .. | No. 1 Quartz Reef .. 5,000,000 | Mining de 
Shire of Stawell ° ... | No. 9, Four Posts. ... 3,100,000 | Mining 802 
Shire of Tullaroop ... | Nuggety Gully we |» 25,000,000 | Domestic | 2,384 
Borough of Ararat .- | Oliver’s Gully ve. |. 24,000,000 | Domestic | 5,000 
Shire of Avoca. ... . ... | Redbank ... . |. 27,100,000, | Mining 2,785 
Borough of St. Arnaud. ... | St. Arnaud 4. | 40,000,000 | Domestic | 15,848 
Borough of Tarnagulla ... | Tarnagulla ery 8,000,000 | Domestie |- 1, 430 
Shire of Korong ... | Wedderburn s.. | 12,000,000 | Domestic | 2,590 
Government* ... .. | Back Creek ... | 185,000,000 | Mining «| 4,221 
Government*: .,. .. | Gapstead .. hie 5,700,000..| Mining 1,150 
Government* ... .. | Mafeking .. 400,000 | Domestic 289 
Creswick Shire* iis Broomfield & Allendale 5,000,000 | Domestic | 1,000. 
1 ata ... | 650,263,000 tes 56,777 


The Coliban Scheme provides water to the Bendigo and 
Castlemaine districts for domestic and mining purposes, as 
well as for irrigation to a limited extent, The main reservoirs of 
this scheme are on the Coliban River, one about half a mile 
below the junction of the Little Coliban, and the other at 
Malmsbury, with capacities respectively of. 4,100 and. 3,337 
million gallons. The cost of the works to the 30th June, 
1903, was £1,143,402; whilst the gross revenue during the year 
1902-3 was £27,451;. and the expense of maintenance and 
supervision, £11,419... The net revenue was thus £16,032, being 
equivalent to 1:4 per cent. on the capital cost. The 
deficiency in 1902-3, after allowing interest on the capital cost 
at the rate of 4 per cent., was £29,704. 


; The Geelong Waterworks provide water for domestic 
supply to Geelong and suburbs. The storage works in this 
scheme, the chief of which are the Upper and. Lower Stony 
Creek reservoirs, have a capacity of 571 million gallons. The 
Upper Reservoir receives supplies through a channel from the 


Constructed under Mining Development Act, 1896. 
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Eastern Moorabool River to supplement the run off, from the 
Jocal catchment. The whole scheme has cost up to the 

30th June, 1903, £436,689. The gross revenue for 1902-3 was 
£13,152, and the cost of maintenance, £3,928. The net revenue 
was thus £9 jzad, or 2-1 per cent. on the capital cost. After 
allowing interest on capital at 4 per cent., the deficiency for 
1902-3 was £8,243. 


The following return shews. full Saunenties of both 
schemes :— 


WATERWORKS UNDER GoveRNMENT Controu at 30TH June, 1903. 


Cost, 
Reservoir or Souree of Supply. Including 
Tewn or District | Bapendiboye 
Supplied. | Storage C it: Channels — 
same nage Capacity | Od 
: Reticulation. 
| CoLiBan, £ 
Upper Coliban ... ... | 4,100,000,000 
, Malmsbury ro ... | 8;337,000,000 
Taradale ae .. | Taradale ave oh 65,000 
¥Fryerstown ’ ... ... | Crocodile Gully ee 5,407,000 
Green Gully... con 1,500,000 
, Pumping Station Basin. ... 350,000 | 
Maldon S88 can [ot Reservoir ws 4,800,000 
Lower Reservoir 3 8,428,000 
Expedition Pass Ses 120,000,000 
‘Castlemaine, Chewton peau ie ore 
ena Hereowrs Barker's Creek | 629,135,000 
Harcourt Wie poe 20,000 
Spring Gully... wee 150,000,000 
Upper Grassy Flat ee 58,860,000 
Lower Grassy Flat one 26,800,000 
Solomon’s Gully 1,250,000 |.4.1,143,402 
Bendigo and Eaglehawk Bie Hil al Pipe Hend Bas Basin gacocn 0 
Big Hill Tank ... es 300,000 
Crusoe aie 320,000,000 
New Chum Tank ae 23,000 
| Sparrowhawk ie fen 1,500,000 
F Green Gully... nek 2,500,000 
fLockwood and Marong... !{werong Pipa Head |. 330.000 
Lightning Hill, Blue Jacket _ °° 7,000,000 
Raywood and Sebastian Rage ; 2,500,000 
is wes 500, 
Sebastian 38 eee 239,000 |]. 
GEELONG. 
Upper Stony Creek on 417,000,000 
; Lower Stony Creek ses 143,000,000 
i 5 3 a 
Geelong and Suburbs ... Sea : sr ae Bae Ron 436,689 
Monty lier veg w. | 8,000,000 
Newtown Tank... ane 500,000 
Total... “& by ss SB | 9,414,817,000 | 1,580,091 


ns, 


ry 
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The waterworks for the service of Melbourne and suburbs. 
were originally constructed by the General Government. At 
the present time, these works consist of nine storage reser- 
voirs, as under :— 


Storage Capacity Storage Capacity 


Situation. in Gallons, Situation. in Gallons. 
Yan Yean eae 6,400,000,000 Caulfield ie 10,000,000- 
Toorourrong ve 60,000,000 Kew Sa oe 3,000,000 
Preston ... wie 16,000,000 Surrey Hills at 9,000,000 
Essendon, No.1... 1,000,000 Morang (Pipe Head 3,000,000- 
4 No.2... 6,000,000 
Total oF 6,508,000,000- 


The transfer of these works to the control of the 
Meibourne and Metropolitan Board was made in 1891. The 
Board consists of 40 members, one of whom is a Chairman 
elected every four years by the other members, the retiring 
Chairman being eligible for re-election. Seven of the members. 
are elected by the Melbourne City Council, four by the South 
Melbourne, three by the Prahran, two each by the Fitzroy, 
Richmond, St. Kilda, and Collingwood, and one each by the 
other suburban municipal councils. In 1891, the rateable 
property within the area to be served was valued at about 
£6,600,000, of which about £1,000,000 was for vacant land. The 
collapse of the land boom was followed by a heavy shrinkage 
in the value of rateable property. A partial recovery in values. 
has taken place, and the total assessments, inclusive of vacant 
land, now reach £4,498,000. The main source of supply is the 
Yan Yean Reservoir, in which are stored the waters of the 
eastern branch of the Plenty River and Jack’s Creek, from the 
southern slopes of the Great Dividing Range, and those of 
Wallaby and Silver. Creeks, brought over the range in an 
aqueduct from the northern slopes. These streams are 
collected in the Toorourrong Reservoir, and taken thence in 
a pitched channel to the Yan Yean Reservoir. A second supply 
is brought to Melbourne by means of the Maroondah Aque- 
duct, which conveys water from the Maroondah River, the 
Graceburn, and Donnelly’s Creek, but without, at present, any 
provision for storing the surplus winter waters thereof, except: 
the small service reservoirs in the suburbs at Preston, 
Essendon, Caulfield and Kew. By means of these systems, 
Melbourne is provided with an ample supply of pure water 
at a high pressure. The total catchment areas for both 
systems aggregate 62,000 acres, the whole of which is under 
the control of the Board, and free from settlement or grazing. 
The Yan Yean is an artificial lake situated 22 miles from the 
City, 602 feet above sea level. It covers an area of 1,300. acres, 
or rather more than two square miles, and receives. water from 
a catchment area of 35,000 acres. The total length of aqueduct 
and mains laid up to 31st December, 1903, was 263 miles, and 
of reticulation pipes (under 12-inch diameter) 1,214 miles, 


including 103 miles of channels constructed during 1903. The 
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storage capacity of the main reservoir is 6,400 million gallons, 
and of the eight subsidiary reservoirs 108 million gallons. The 
population supplied with water is about 500,000, and the 
average daily consumption 59 gallons per head in 1903. 


The total expenditure to the 30th June, 1903, on the 
construction of the Melbourne Waterworks was £3,741,668. 
The gross revenue received since the opening of the works at 
the end of 1857 up to 30th June, 1903, amounted to £5,175,247; 
whilst the expenses of maintenance and management 
amounted to only £867,580, and interest to £2,248,468. During 
1902-3 the revenue received amounted to £169,295, as against 
£171,889 in the previous year; and the expenditure on main- 
tenance and management (exclusive of repayments), to £40,257, 
as against £40,156 in the previous year. The net revenue in 
1902-3. was thus £129,038, being equivalent to 3°45 per cent. 
of the mean capital cost, as compared with £131,733, or 3°53 
per cent. in 1901-2. The loans raised (£2,869,336) for the 
construction of the works now bear an average nominal rate 
of only 3°88 per cent. The aggregate net profit up to the end 
of 1902-3, after paying all interest and expenses, has amounted 
to £2,059,199. 


The following is a statement of receipts and expenditure 
during the five years 1898-9 to 1902-3, exclusive of refunds, 
deposits, &c., included in the above figures:— 

Merzourne anp Merroporrtan Boarp or Works REVENUE AND 
ExprenpiturE: Return ror Five Years. 


1898-9. | 1899-1900. | 1900-1. 1901-2, 1902-3. 


Ordinary Receipts. £& £ £ £ £ 
Water Supply tee ... | 153,606 | 168,366 | 164,271 | 170,488 | 178,290 
Sewerage... ie "| g2,494 | 105,987 | 128,522 | 144,566 | 184,160 

| |__| —____} ».#.__. 
Total sia ... | 236,100 | 269,303 | 292,793 | 315,054 | 362,450 


Ordinary Expenditure. 


Management w 27,335 | 86,959 | 46,171 | 50,253 | 59,542 - 
Maintenance— 
Water Supply... | 16,258 | 17,486 | 19,410 | 20,808 | 21,480 
Sewerage iia ... | 18,282 | 22,587 | 24,582 | 24,886 | 26,555 
Interest on Loans... a. 249,127 | 260,047 | 268,196 | 278,174 | 291,302 
Total vied .+ | 806,002 | 337,079 | 358,359 | 373,571 | 398,879 
Loan Receipts ... | 488,016 | 247,496 | 646,328 | 404,459 704,788 
Loan Expenditure. , 
Water Supply ste ... | 17,260 | 14,814 | 14,294) 16,042 | 10,771 
Sewerage ... wes ... | 480,203 | 292,523 | 322,030 | 825,111 .| 324,190 
Redemption of Loans eae ast tee 276,820 3,004 8,580 
Other wes ise ie 5,893 1,448 8,582 2,727 19,846 


Total —~ ... ... |453,356 | 808,785 | 616,676 346,884 | 358,387 


Revenue 
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Area under 
control and> 
value of 
property. 


The district over which the Board exercises control 
consists of 20 cities, towns, and boroughs, and 4 shires, 
embracing a total area of 84,347 acres, and containing an 
estimated population on the 3ist December, 1902, of 485,807. 
The annual value of rateable property in the district in 1903 
was £4,497,926 (of which about £352,188 represents vacant land 
formerly not taxed for water supply purposes), which at 1s. 
in the £1, the maximum rate the Board is empowered to levy 


in any one year, would yield a revenue of £224,896. 


Liability 
on loans. 


To carry out the work, the Board is authorised to borrow 


-£7,000,000, exclusive of loans amounting to £2,389,934, which 


were originally contracted by the Government, but taken over 
by the Board. The liability on Government loans on 30th 


‘June, 1903, was £2,082,336, and for loans raised by the Board 


£7,230,580. In the latter amount, provision has been made 
for the redemption of £503,580 Board’s loans, and £233,673 


Government loans, thus reducing the liability on the Board’s 


loans to. £6,727,000, and on the Government loans to 
£1,848,663. The Board is still empowered to borrow £814,271 


before the limit of its borrowing powers is reached. 


Sewerage 
system, 


Dairy Avirace Consumption or Water in MELBOURNE 
AnD Susurss, 1908. 


Month. Gallons. 
January ile Ae hk 30,858,000 
February aa See ei 38,218,000 
March ~~... aoe ory 30,840,000 
April wee i eile 27,867,000 
May iP Sen . ae exes 26,433,000. 
June Ne GRO Se, 25,580,000 
July hae ig we 24,81 1,000 
August a, ar ws  26,227,000 
“September .., ie aie 26,937,000 
October ae ee on 28,199,000 
November aie ie 82,463,000 
December... ae bes 32,735,000 

Mean for the year; saat os 29,264,000 


Connected with the water service of Melbourne and 


‘suburbs, the Board also controls the sewage system of the 


metropolis. The. particulars. of the system are as follow:— 


The whole of the sewage of the metropolis is being 


gradually collected by means of two principal main sewers 


-leading to the. pumping station at Spottiswoode. On the | 
. 3ist December, 1903, the sewerage system, including mains, 
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branches, and reticulation, had been laid over the following 
districts, viz:—Port Melbourne, South Melbourne, Melbourne 
proper, Richmond, the greater part of Prahran and St Kilda, 
the populated part of Malvern, a large portion of Hawthorn, 
Collingwood, and Fitzroy, together with nearly the whole of 
Footscray, Flemington, Kensington, and North Melbourne. In 
all, 557 miles of reticulation and 62 miles of main and branch 
sewers have been completed, the system being so advanced 
that the sewage from 68,657 houses could be collected. of 
these, 60,305 have been actually connected, embracing 
altogether 8 public conveniences, 25 public urinals, 66,439 
water closets, 125 latrines, 4,949 urinals, 728 slop-hoppers, 
42,989 baths, 12,412 lavatories, 32,344 sinks, 23,142 wash- 
troughs, 5,058 stables, 75. dairies, 747 polluted areas, and 1,149 
cellars. There are also 789 miles of house-connections laid 
(784 miles of vitrified stoneware pipes, and 5 miles of cast iron 
pipes.) .The whole of the sewage when collected: at Spottis- 
woode is raised about 125.ft. to the head of the outfall sewer, 
through 22 miles of wrought iron rising main, whence it 
gravitates to the farm in a partly open and partly closed 
channel 11 ft. in diameter, at a grade of 2 ft. to the mile. It 
is then spread over properly prepared areas of land by a series 
of main and lateral carriers. The effluent, after filtering 
through the prepared areas, is discharged into Port Phillip Bay 
in a perfectly clear and transparent condition. The prepared 
blocks are laid down with prairie grass and lucerne, on 2,250. 
acres of which, during the last year, 40,361 sheep have been 
fattened and sold, while on 450 acres, cattle and horses have 
been placed for agistment. The profit on sheep for the 
financial year ending 30th June, 1903, amounted to £11,780, 
and on cattle, for the six months ending 30th June, 1903, came 
to £690. Of the whole farm area of 8,847 acres, there. remain 
1,582 acres, comprising land in the course of preparation, plan- 
tations, roads, and drains; and 4,565 acres, not used in con- 
nection with sewage distribution, but let on lease to farmers 
at an average rental of 16s. 94d. per acre. The actual cost on 
sewerage construction and house connections up to 30th June, 
1908, was £4,174,305, divided as follows, viz.:—For farm 
purchase and preparation, £392,510; for main outfall sewer 
and rising mains, £404,170; for pumping station: building and 
engines, £171,135; for main and branch sewers, £1,321,945; for 
reticulation sewers, £1,464,642; and for house connections, 
£419,903. Of this last named sum, £251,886 is to be repaid to 
the Board. . oo, . 
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IRRIGATION. 


The problem of irrigation is one which, notwithstanding 
the outlay of large sums of money, yet remains to be solved. 
It may seem futile to attempt an objection to a policy which, 
almost self-evidently, cannot be a false one; yet there are 
many matters which must of necessity weigh upon our 
deliberations upon the subject. The cost of irrigation works 
in Victoria, up to 30th June, 1903, was, exclusive of interest, 
considerably over one million pounds; and for this. enormous 
outlay, only about 150,000 acres were irrigated in 1903, 
although the area capable of being irrigated is over a million 
and a half acres. That the farming community should be so 
remiss in taking advantage of this means of improving their 
produce-yielding lands is a matter for wonderment, especially 
in a State like Victoria, where the distance from the centre 
of the world’s markets renders necessary for successful compe- 
tition therein the exercise of every method of increasing the 
return. At Mildura, where the settlers have had to encounter 
many and unforeseen difficulties, and where they were placed 
at enormous disadvantages in the way of markets, irrigation, 
improved methods of culture, and increased production have 
overcome many of these difficulties, and the settlement is now 
in a fair position to be successful and prosperous, the latest 
accounts being of a most satisfactory character. There is no 
reason. why all the settlers in any district, which 
may have the advantages of irrigation, should not have as 
bright and prosperous a future before them as those at 
Mildura. Although the efficacy of irrigation works has more 
than once been questioned, and doubt has been expressed as 
to the wisdom of incurring expense in this direction, which by 
some is regarded somewhat in the light of a costly experiment: 
—yet it must be remembered that a policy of national irriga- 
tion is now by no means in an experimental stage. Its value 
has been too often demonstrated in various countries of the 
world, possessing perhaps fewer facilities than Victoria. The 
Ufonorable Alfred Deakin, who made special visits to 
America and other places, twenty years ago, to inquire into the 
most modern developments of irrigation, furnishes a wealth of 
information as to the extent and utility. of the system. His 
conclusions are embodied in reports on irrigation in Western 
America, in Egypt, and in Italy. There can, he says, be no 
doubt as to its success in these countries. In the older 
countries of the world, where irrigation has been carried on 
extensively, its value has ever been perceived, Egypt is a 
natural desert, but irrigation transformed it into the garden of 
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the ancient world. The decadence, as a producing country, 
into which it fell, was due to the neglect of its people to 
conserve the water in the proper seasons. The British Govern- 
ment has been so fully alive to the necessity of this artificial 
means of watering the country, that enormous sums have been 
expended in providing the means whereby irrigation may be 
practised even much more extensively than in days long gone 
by. In China, the valley of the Yang-tse-Kiang, where 
probably the population is denser than in any other part of 
tne world, is reticulated by a network of canals, and indeed, it 
would be an impossibility for these millions of people to live 
were it not for the intense culture which irrigation induces. 
In Mexico, irrigation was practised before the advent of the 
Spaniards. In the United States, the territory about Salt Lake 
City has been converted from a wilderness into a highly and 
‘intensely cultivated country. The productiveness of California 
has also been enormously increased; whilst other territories 
of the Continent have practised irrigation extensively. Much 
has been done in France, Italy, and Spain, particularly in the 
two first named countries, in artificially watering fruit, 
cereals, and pasture lands. 


In view of the importance which irrigation must oft rrigation 
necessity have upon the future welfare and prosperity of the Vir 
State, it may be well to see what has already been done in this 
direction, and also to examine the cost of the works carried 
out. . ; 


The more important irrigation works, or those connected 
_ with the principal rivers (which form the main supply in some 
cases for several local schemes), are undertaken by, and are 
rnder the entire control of, the State. These are known by 
the name of National Works. Three of the principal works 
have been completed—the Goulburn, the Loddon, and the 
Kow Swamp. 


Originally there were 31 public water trusts established Financial 
throughout the State. Of these, one (Dookie) is now used reine 
solely for the supply of water to the college, and is in no sense trusts. 
a public trust. Two (Emu Valley and Harcourt) have been 
transferred to, and amalgamated with, the Coliban Scheme 
for dpmestic service. Two (Carrum and Yatchaw) are drainage 
trusts. Five are practically abandoned. The remaining 21 are 
still carrying on irrigation works, but to a very limited extent. 

The following table shows their general financial condition, 
and the very meagre results that have followed the enormous 
outlay :— 
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Cost or Irrigation Worxs anp Area or Lanp IRRIGATED. 


1 
Total Cost | Amount Written OF. Taterest Land i la ‘being 
7 Sno Interest eyei99 to Not | 
n to + nteres' f+) :, 
gojeo3, .| Capital. | to so/6/99.} 30/6/03. | Irrigated. Irrigated. 
O£ £ £ £& Acres. |: Acres. 
Worxrne Trusts. 

Bacchus Marsh 13,906 8,906 5,486 109 9750 | 333. 

Bairnsdale ... 31,489 | 238,489 7,739 175 at a ghen 
Benjeroop and Murrabit 12,936 7,200 4,379 373 5,000 4,804 
Boort North 6,977 4,867 2,885 94 9,000 653 
Boort East 21,566 | 14,866 7,902 312; 20,000 1,770 
Campaspe ... 62,000 | 52,685 18,131 419 46,000 1,067 
Cohuna 151,035 | 93,968 46,770 3,631 23,485 | 28,000 
Dry Lake ... 1,989 686 567 105 1,509 8 
Gunbower West 5,808 os = 366 7,673.) 3,339: 
Kerang East 14,024, 6,984 4,910 643 10,254 7,698. 
Koondrook and Myall 18,580 | 12,080 5,100 99 6,000 3,397. 
Leaghur and Meering 5,043 2,543 1,864 111 4,000 1,553. 
Macorna North 19,256 8,082 4,837 757 27,000 9,778 
Marquis Hill 14,476 9,076 5,466 557 8,000 2,491 
Rodney ee 221,833 | 149,949 |. 52,726 1,575 | 200,000 | 37,617 
South Kerang 396 oe fh 17 2,000 938: 
Swan Hill... 24,799 | 19,799 | 10,126 180 11,424 7,021 
Tragowel Plains 177,657 | 124,584 | 80,141 2,332 | 160,000 | 28,547 
Twelve Mile wit 5,050 8,250 2,343 140 5,000 1,864 
_ Wandella ... 31,308 | 20,929 8,280 821 16, 000 6,553 
Western Wimmera . .. | 218,948 | 182,835 | 51,218 4,386 | 899,000 |. 2,075 
Total Working Trusts [1,048,966 | 696,678 320,320 | 17,202 1,462,045 149,506 

‘SRANSFERRED TRUSTS. 

Dookie vie 630 630 171 ee Svs y ate 

Emu Valley 8,166 8,166 2,907 ‘ aap ies 

Harcourt 1,142 1,112 885 : oes eed 

Total Transferred 9, 938 | 9,908 3,413 bis 
Trusts _ 


‘Dearnace Trusts. 


Carrum 25,732 7,732 7,146 1,450 
Yatchaw 6,261 1,661 514 101 

Total Drainage| 31,993 | 9,393] 7,660 | 1,551 : ae 

Trusts ie 
ABANDONED TRUSTS. 

Lerderderg 447 447 169 % 
Millewa 973 dics ots os 
Pine Hills ... 2,050 2,050 1,065 asa - 
Torrumbarry North . 12,300 | 6,300 | 4,612 1,080 . a 
Werribee... wie 6,000 seh oe 3,632 ee 

Total Abandoned| 21,770 | 8,797 | 5,846 | 4,712 

* Trusts 

Total: all Trusts. |1,112,667*) 724,776.| 887,239 | 28,465 11,462,045 | 149,506 


* Exclusive of £58,700 advanced to the Mildura Irrigation Trust. 
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From these figures it. would appear that £1,112,667 has 
been expended in constructing irrigation works. Of this, £9,938 
was advanced to trusts since transferred, £31,993 to drainage 
trusts, and £21,770 to trusts since abandoned, leaving the total 
amount invested in working trusts, £1,048,966. There has been 
written off the capital a total of £724,776—£9,908 from trans- 
ferred trusts, £9,393 from drainage trusts, and £8,797 from 
abandoned trusts, and £696,678 from present working trusts. 
The total amount of interest written off up to 30th June, 1899, 
was £337,239—£3,413 being from transferred trusts, £7,660 
from drainage, £5,846 from abandoned, and £320,320 from 
trusts now in operation. The interest accumulated to 30th 
‘June, 1908, was £23,465—£1,551 belonging to drainage, £4,712 
to abandoned, and £17,202 to operating trusts. It seems 
desirable that the whole of the debt on the abandoned trusts 
should now be written off. It will be seen that out of a total 
cost of £1,449,906 (capital and interest) we have arrived at the 
result of having provided water to irrigate land which is 
capable of being irrigated to the extent of 1,611,551 acres, and 
out of this, all we have irrigated is 149,506 or 9 per cent., 
equivalent to a capital cost of nearly £10 per acre. It becomes 
4a question of very considerable importance, in view of the 
conditions upon which these trusts were started, their present 
position, and the fact that people appear to make little or no 
use of the water they have got, whether work in connection 
-with the trusts should be carried on unless under very 
different conditions. 


In 1903, only 52,907 acres were irrigated for grain, 35,320 
acres for fodder, 7,123 acres for vines and fruit, and 54,156 
acres for pastures. 


Included in the previous table are the following water- 
‘works controlled by trusts, used partly for irrigation and 
-partly for domestic purposes :— 


Rerven or tHe Warerworks in Cerrarin Unran Divisions. 


‘ “Showing the Names of Trusts and Towns Supplied, how Supplied, 
” and Cost, to 30th June, 1908. 


Trust by whom Works Name of Town 


were carried out. Supplied. How Supplied. Coat. 

£ 
. Bacchus Marsh .. | Bacchus.. Marsh | Gravitation and Pumping 6,000 
Bairnsdale .. | Bairnsdale ... | Pumping tse -_ 8,000 
Western Wimmera... | Dimboola .. | Pumping a see 3.500 
Western Wimmera... | Natimuk .. | Gravitation ... ee 4,300 
Total ... he 21,800 


Trusts 
supplying 
water 
partly 
domestic, 

a} 


irrigation. 
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Enanaee One of the drainage trusts is situated at Carrum, con- 
nected with the Dandenong Creek, having 10 miles of main 
channel and 35 miles of branches. The other work is at 
Yatchaw, connected with McIntyre’s Creek, having 5 miles 72. 
chains of main drains, and 4 miles 72 chains of branches. 


TRANSFERRED AND ABANDONED TRosts. 


Cost to 
Name of Trust. Source of Supply. 30th June, Remarks, 
: 1903. . 
£ 
Dookie ... we | Tank ea wi 630 | Used in connection with the 
Agricultural College. 

Emu Valley .. | Coliban National Works | 8,166 Now form part of Coliban 
Harcourt ... | Coliban National Works | 1,142 } Scheme. 
Lerderderg ... | Lerderderg River... 447 
Millewa... ... | Murray, Goulburn, and 973 

Campaspe Rivers . 
Pine Hills ns | eee Siar Netional | -wono:. | thee. Pentte ate pmoM 

Works cally defunct. 
Torrumbarry North | Murray River see | 12,300 
Werribee ... | Werribee River ... | 6,000 


At Lerderderg, Dookie, and Pine Hills the total cost of 
the works has been written off by Act No. 1625, as well as 
£169 at Lerderderg, £171 at Dookie, and £1,065 at Pine Hills for 
interest which had accumulated on 30th June, 1899. £6,300 at 
Torrumbarry North has been written off by the same authority, 
together with £4,612 accumulated interest to 30th June, 1899; 
but£1,080 interest hasaccumulated from that date to30th June, 
1903. The works at Dookie may be regarded as still valuable, 
as they are the means of supplying the college with water. 
The Emu Valley and Harcourt works have been transferred, 
but the money spent on the last five of the above trusts, 
amounting to £21,770, seems to have been entirely wasted. 


Full particulars respecting the various irrigation trusts 
now in operation are furnished in the following statements :— 


Bacchus This supply is procured by means of a pumping plant, and 

heel supplies water required for domestic purposes as well as for 

: irrigation. The total cost of the works (defrayed from loans) 

up to 30th June, 1903, was £18,906, of which £8,906 has been 

written off under Act 1625, £135 has been repaid, and £4,865. 

is still outstanding. During the year 1903, £668 has been 

received from water rates, and the proceeds of the sale of 

water were only £62. In connection with this scheme, there 

are 1,083 acres within the irrigable area, but only 333 were 
irrigated during the year. 
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The source of this supply is the Mitchell River, and there 
is connected with it a pumping plant and weir. £31,439 was 
spent up to the 30th June, 1903, £23,489 was written 
off under Act No. 1625, and £140 was repaid. The 
debt is now £7,860. The scheme is combined with one to 
supply the town with water for domestic purposes, but the 
irrigation part of it is not yet complete. 


The supply is from levy works on the River Murray 
and Reedy Creek. £12,936 was the total expenditure up to 
30th June, 1903. £7,200 was written off under Act No. 1625, 
and £64 has been repaid, the debt, on 30th June, 1903, being 
£5,672. The amount of interest due on 30th June, 1899—£4,379 
—was also written of. The accumulated interest from that 
time to 30th June, 1903, is due, and amounts to £378. 
Rate receipts (including arrears) during 1903 were 
£266, and the sale of water realized £116. Out of nearly 
10,000 acres irrigable, less than one-half is being irrigated. 


The origin of the supply is the Loddon River National 
Works. Its cost to 30th June, 1903, was £6,977. £4,867 was 
written off, and £31 paid to redemption fund, leaving a total 
indebtedness on the date named of £2,079, the total interest 
outstanding on the same date being £94. The rates collected 
for the twelve months ended 31st December, 1903 (including 
arrears) were £144, and the proceeds from sale of water, also 
including arrears, were £58 for the same period. The area 
irrigated is 653 acres; that irrigable is 10,000 acres. 


The source is the Loddon River National Works. |The 
expenditure up to 30th June was £21,566. £14,866 was written 
off the capital account, £142 was paid to the redemption fund, 
leaving a total debt of £6,558 on the date named, when the 
amount of interest due was £312. During the year 1903, the 
receipts were—rates (including arrears) £118, and sale of water 
£115. The irrigable area is nearly 22,000 acres; that irrigated, 
1,770 acres. 


The origin of the supply is the Campaspe River. The cost 
up to 30th June, 1903, was £62,000. £52,685 was written off, 
leaving a debt of £9,315; and interest due, £419. The area 
irrigated is 1,067 acres; that irrigable, 47,000 acres. The 
amount received from rates during 1902-3 was £706; and for 
the sale of water, £46. , 


A pumping plant on the Murray River is the means of 
supply. The total cost was £151,035 to 30th June, 1903. 
£93,968 was written off, £512 repaid, and £56,555 is now due. 
The rates (including a special rate) were £3,123; for sale of 
water (irrigation receipts) £2,862 was received during 1903. 
The area irrigable is 51,435 acres, of which 28,000 are irrigated. 


Bairnsdale 
Trust. 


Benjeroop 
and Murra~ 
bit Trust. 


Beort North 
Trust. 


Boort East 
Trust. 


Campaspe 
rust. 


Cohuna 
Trust. 
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Drivers The supply comes, by means of a pumping plant, from the 
us Loddon River National Works. £1,989 was the total eost of 
30th June, 1903. £686 was written off under Act No.. 1625, 
£278 was repaid, and £975 is due. In this trust no rates are 
fixed, nor is a collection made for sale of water, but the sum 
of £180 has been levied from the respective landowners within 
the area. Out of over 1,500 acres capable of irrigation, only 
8 are irrigated. 


Gunbower This supply has its origin in the Kow Swamp National 

West Trust. Works. Up to 30th June, 1903, the total cost was £5,808, 
which represents the total debt on that date, when there was 
£290. due to revenue, and £76 towards. redemption. The 
receipts from rates for the year 1903 were £267, and for water 
supplied for irrigation £501. The area irrigated is.3,339 acres, 
out of a total of 11,000 acres irrigable. 


Rorene Bact This supply has its origin in the Kow Swamp National 
= -Works. The cost up to 80th June, 1903, was £14,024. £6,984 
was written off, and £17 repaid towards redemption. The debt 
on the date named was £7,023, and the amount of outstanding 
interest £643. During 1903, out of a total of £766 rates due, 
only £2838 has been received. For the sale of water the receipts. 
‘were £610. The area irrigated is 7,700 acres; that irrigable, 
18,000 acres. a 


Keondrook . ‘This supply has its origin in the River Murray, and is 

and Myall connected by means of a pumping plant. £13,581 was the total 
cost to 30th June, 1903, of which £12,080 was written off, £19 
repaid, and £1,482 is still due. The general rates yielded £397 
during 1903, and the sale of water £425. 9,397 acres. are irri- 
gable, and 3,397 acres irrigated. 


Leaghurand | The source is the Loddon River National Works. £5,043 

me's ‘was the cost to 30th June, 1903. £2,543 was written off under 
Act No. 1625; and £40 has been repaid towards redemption, 
leaving £2,460 now due. £71 was received from the rates during 
1908, and £54 from sale of water. The irrigable area is 5,553 
acres, 1553 acres being irrigated. | 


Macorna This water is supplied by means of the. Kow Swamp 

North National Works. The cost was £18,558 up to 30th June, 1903. 
£8,082 was written off under Act No. 1625, and there is now 
£10,476 due. In 1908 the rates totalled £450, and sale of 
water £995. 36,778 acres are irrigable, and 9,778 acres irri- 
gated. 


Marquis The source is the Kow Swamp National Works. On 30th 
Hill Trust. Jone, 1903, £14,476 had been spent.. £9,076 was written off, 
the debt was £5,400, and £558 the amount of interest due. 
2,491 acres are irrigated, but 8,000 acres more are capable of 
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irrigation. The rates received amounted to £159, and for sale 
of water £377 was realised. 


The source of this supply is the Goulburn National Works. 
The cost up to 30th June, 1903, was £221,833, of which £149,949 
has. been written off under Acts 1625 and 1651. £1,785. ‘has 
been repaid. The total debt due on 30th June, 1903, “was 
£70,099. The rates collected for 1901 (arrears) were £28, for 
1902 (arrears) they were £2,118, and for 1903 £2,714; a total of 
£4,860. From the sale of water for irrigation purposes the 
total income was £4,712. The total area that can be irrigated 
is 237,617 acres, of which only 37,617 acres are irrigated. 


The source is the Kow Swamp National Works. The cost 
to 30th June, 1903, was £396, of which only £4 has been repaid, 
and there is thus a sum of £392 outstanding. In 1903 £15 was 
received from rates, and £237 from sale of water. The 
irrigable area is nearly 3,000 acres, but only 938 acres are 
irrigated. 


By means of two pumping plants, the water is procured 
from the River. Murray. The cost to 30th June, 1903, was 
£24,799. In discharge of this amount, £19,799 was written off 
under Act No. 1625, and £19 was repaid, the debt being £4,981 
on the date named. The revenue in 1903 from water rates and 
the sale of water was £1,353. Of the total irrigable area. of 
18,445 acres, there are irrigated 7,021 acres. 


The source is the Loddon River National Works. The 
expenditure up to 30th June, 1903, was £177,657, of which 
£17,846 was transferred, the balance ‘being £159, 811. £124,534 
was written off, £444 was paid to redemption, leaving a debt 


Rodney 
Trust. 


South 
Kerang 
Trust. 


Swan Hilk 
Trust. 


Tragowel 
Plains 
Trust. 


of £34,833 on that date. The interest due was £2,332.. 28,550" 


acres are irrigated out of 188,000 acres irrigable. "The amount 
of rates received during the year, including arrears, was 
£1,193, and £988 was realised from the sale of water. 


This supply is from the Loddon River National Works. 


Twelve Mile 


The cost to 30th June, 1903, was £5,050. Under Act No. 1625 Ts 


£3,250 was written off, and £14 repaid, leaving due £1,786. 
For the year 1903, revenue from rates gave £60, and sale of 
water £50. 6,864 acres are aneabls, of which 1 864 acres are 
irrigated. 


The Loddon River National Works is the source of the 
Wandella supply. Up to 30th June, 1903, the works had cost 
£30,754, and £20,929 had been written off under Acts 1625 and 
1651. Only £3 ‘10s. had been paid towards redemption; the 
total debt on the date named being £9,821. In 1903, the 
receipts from rates, including arrears, were £175, and from 
the sale of water £786. The irrigable area is 22,553 acres; but 
only 6,553 acres are irrigated. 


Wandella 
Trust. 
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The source of supply is the Wartook Storage, with which 
are connected 34 dams and 2 pumping plants. ; 
domestic: purposes, as well as for irrigation, is supplied. Up 


Water for 


to 30th June, 1903, £213,943 had been expended, of which 
£132,835 has been written off under Act 1625, £1,814 repaid, 
leaving due £79,294. Rates yielded £6,574 in 1903, and sale of 
water £1,753. Of 901,000 acres irrigable, only 2075 acres were 


irrigated. 


Revenue, ex- 


penditure, yevenue and expenditure of all these trusts:— 


and debt o: 
water sup- 
ply trusts. 


DECEMBER, 1903. 


Revenue from— Expenditure on— 
: g ;)zs Eel 
a xu o 9 ¢/ oa 
Irrigation and Water 3 3 5 = gfe, { as 
Supply Trust. e ze | 8 BoE] oS | ee x 
s | 8 le) g [S#P 22) 28] e2] a 
3 © g 2/8 8|5F/ 3 3 | 2e a 
rd 2 is S$ |3 gi 2oi/Bss] 8 
= a |d Ba l|S aia Sa) oa a 
£ 2 |e £ £ 2-| @|e £ 
Bacchus Marsh 668 62 | — 730 109 299 | 220| 59 687 
Bairnsdale* .. és a —|- _ = mn _ = fore 
Benjeroop and Murrabit| 966 116 | = 882 74 126); — 7 207 
Boort North ~ 144 63 | 11 213 170 43 | — 3 216 
Boort East... 118 | 115 |] —] 288 50 85 | 211) 12 358 
Campaspe a 706 46 | — 752 274 68 | 629 8 979 
Cohuna “ -- | 8,193 | 2,362 | 12 | 5,497 | 2,462 826 | 500} 35 |. 3,823 
Dry Lake -- | 1g0| ’— |—| 180] 188 1| 27] 2 188 
Gunbower West fs 267 501 | 768 743 74 | 180 8 925 
Kerang East .. ze 283 610 | — 893 | 1,009 113 22 | 42 | 1,186 
Koondrook and Myall .. 207 425 | 6 828 258 399 7 5 739 
Leaghur and Meering .. 7 54 | — 125 _ TAL 56} — 127 
Macorna North -» | 450] 995 | 10} 1,455 | 1,514 | 194] 44] 33 | 1,785 
Marquis Hill .. 159 377 |298 834 708 120 18 vi 853 
Rodney a 4,860 } 4,712 | 59 | 9,631 | 3,999 640 [3,184 | 95 7,918 
South Kerang 15 O87 _ 262 188 36 18], — 242 
Swan Hill. 1,353 =" | — | 1,353 | 1,004 | #17 | 112] 27 | 1,660 
Tragowel Plains 1,193 98g | 47 | 2,228 849 795 ,1,050 | 90 | 2,284 
Twelve Mile 6 50 | — 110 16 50 40 2 108 
Wandella 175 | se) —| 961] 726 | 187} 350} 10 | 1,273 
Western Wimmera 6,574 | 1,753 | 57 | 8,384 | 4,902 | 620 2,607 | — | 8,129 
Total 21,062 | 14,247 1500 [35,809 |18,713 [5,264 |9,266 | 445 [33,687 


The following return furnishes full particulars as to the 


Revenvz, EXPENDITURE, AND INDEBTEDNESS OF IRRIGATION AND 
Water Supriy Trusts on 8lsr 


Government Loans 


Amount of 
Outstanding. © 


Ske 
non 


327,734 


Inception of 


MILDURA IRRIGATION SCHEME, 


History of THE SETTLEMENT. 


A Royal Commission was appointed in December, 1884, to 


thescheme. consider the best means of conserving water in Victoria for 


irrigation, and for other purposes. 


The Hon. Alfred Deakin, 


then Minister of Public Works and Water Supply, was 
appointed President; and, in due course, he visited California 
and elsewhere, concerning which glowing accounts had been 
received as to the success achieved by intense culture on small 
holdings, with the aid of irrigation. Among the settlements 


* Domestic and Irrigation supply. 


Irrigation works not. yet complete. 
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inspected by Mr. Deakin were those of Riverside and Ontario, 
the latter of which had been often cited as an example for 
Victoria to imitate in the establishment of irrigation colonies 
under private enterprise. He there met one of the Messrs. 
Chaffey, who had been identified with that settlement from its 
commencement. In September, 1885, an advance agent visited 
Victoria on behalf of the Messrs. Chaffey, in regard to obtain- 
ing a concession of land suitable for irrigation purposes and 
the establishment of irrigation colonies. In February, 1886, 
Mr. Geo. Chaffey arrived in Victoria, and after some months 
of inspection, Mildura was chosen as the site for the proposed 
irrigation settlement. The first proposal by Messrs. Chaffey’s 
representative was for a grant of 500,000 acres free, and a 
subsidy of £200,000. This was not entertained; and an agree- 
ment was then submitted by which the promoters were to 
acquire 250,000 acres at Mildura under certain conditions. The 
agreement was placed before Parliament, and, after a long 
debate, in the course of which the scheme was adversely 
criticised by many members, it was decided to throw the con- 
cession open to competition by public tender. Tenders were 
invited, and-as there was no other tender, the proposal of 
Messrs. Chaffey was accepted. 


Under the terms of the indenture of 31st May, 1887, made 
between the Government and George Chaffey and William 
Benjamin Chaffey, of Toronto, in Canada, but then resident 
in Melbourne, it was agreed that 250,000 acres be set apart for 
the settlement at Mildura. Messrs. Chaffey were licensed to 
enter upon and occupy two blocks of about 25,000 acres each, 
contiguous to the River Murray, which blocks had about half 
of the total frontage to the river, to hold the same for 20 years, 
subject to the usual conditions for resumption, on payment of 
compensation, of any portion required for public works, and 
subject to usual conditions as to the entry for mining. The 
licensees were to be entitled to a grant in fee simple of one 
acre for every £5 of expenditure on the 50,000 acres in irriga- 
tion works and substantial improvements; but an expenditure 
of £2 per acre was to be deemed sufficient in respect of any of 
these lands subject to flooding. After three years, the licen- 
sees would be entitled to occupy for 20 years the remaining 
block of 200,000 acres, or part thereof; and grants in fee simple 
were to issue in respect of any of these lands, subject to an 
expenditure on improvements thereon to the extent of £1 per 
acre, and of payment to the Treasury of a further £1 per acre. 
Every grant in fee simple should contain a condition that the 
licensees should not sell or dispose of any part of the 250,000 
acres, except in parcels of not more than 80 acres for fruit 
growing, or 160 acres for growing other products, and not 
more than one block to one person; and that every parcel 
should have a sufficient water-right to run with the title as a 


Chaffey 
Brothers 
concession 


#ormation 
of com- 
pany. 


Advertising 
of Scheme. 
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perpetual easement; and it was provided that the licensees 
should not retain themselves more than 5,000 acres of culti- 
vated and irrigated land out of that. granted to them in fee 
simple. A licence to divert water from the Murray sufficient 
for the purposes of the settlement was granted for 25 years, 
renewable for successive periods of 25 years. 


In consideration of the concession, and the foregoing 
benefits, the licensees covenanted to expend £300,000 in irriga- 
tion works, in accordance with general plans approved by the 
Government, within twenty years, as follows:—In the first 
five years, £35,000 (£10,000 in the first year); in the second five 
years, £140,000; in the third five years, £75,000; in the fourth 
five years, £50,000. Covenants were also made by the licensees, 
inter alia, to have all engines and machinery made in Victoria, 
except such as may be necessary for patterns; to destroy all 
vermin; to provide bridges over channels; to make and main- 
tain roads; to establish within five years works for fruit- 
drying, preserving, and canning, and to carry on the business 
during the licence; to set apart one-fifteenth of all irrigated 
land, in detached blocks, for an agricultural college, and to 
build such college as soon as 100 families should be resident. 
It was also provided that in the event of any breach of 
covenants, the Government may call on the licensees to show 
cause why it should be permitted, or require the breach 
rectified. If no sufficient cause were shown, or if the breach 
were not remedied, the Government might remedy same at the 
cost of the parties; or if the breach were deemed sufficiently 
serious, might determine the licence and resume the licensed 
lands, except such as were sold for valuable consideration, or 
conveyed in trust for the agricultural college. 


On 30th September, 1887, the Chaffey Bros. Limited 
Company was formed, to which was assigned all the Messrs. 
Chaffey’s interests and rights in the agreement with the 
Government. In December of the same year, the Mildura 
Irrigation Company was formed, in order to provide some 
expedient for securing the water right as a perpetual easement 
to purchasers of land, the law recognising no’ property in 
running water; this easement to be thereafter inseparable 
from each block sold. 


Agents were then appointed by the promoters in almost 
every city or town of note in the United Kingdom, and the 
lavish system of advertising induced many settlers to emigrate 
and invest their capital in Mildura. The class of settlers who 
were attracted to the settlement was of the very best. A 
large number were British, and there were also a number 
attracted from America, Germany, and the other Australian 
States; whilst there were also a considerable number of Vic- 
torians, most. of whom were the sons of well-to-do citizens. 
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Brief official and semi-official visits were from time to Complaints 
time made by successive Ministers of Water Supply and officers settlers 
of the department. None of these visits involved detailed 
examinations of the machinery employed for lifting the water 
from the river, or of the channels constructed for its convey- 
ance and distribution to the lands of the settlers; but were 
directed rather to learning the extent and character of the 
settlement, the products grown, the facilities for disposing of 
them, and the prospects of the settlement proving permanent. 
About the middle of 1892, complaints began to be made by the 
settlers of the non-performance of the covenants of the agree- 
ment on the part of the licensees, and continued to be very 
persistently urged by a section of the resident land-owners, 
until the relations became so. strained, that the most serious 
consequences seemed possible. The principal complaints made 
were:—That the pumping plant was unequal to the duty of 
raising water for the irrigation of 40,000 acres; that the 
machinery was badly designed and imperfectly constructed, 
and the boilers of an obsolete type; that the plant and 
machinery were not manufactured in the Colony, as provided 
by the indenture, and that payment of duty on it had been 
evaded; that the plant had not been legally conveyed to the 
Mildura Company nor to any other body representative of the 
settlers, and that it was liable to siezure by the creditors of 
Chaffey Bros. Limited; that the channels were so badly con- 
structed that a large proportion of water was lost by leakage, 
thus rendering barren large areas purchased by the settlers; 
that the channels had been carried through considerable areas 
of land which contribute nothing to the rates, thus increasing 
the rates levied on the settlers; that the Billabong dam had 
been imperfectly constructed; that the agricultural college had 
not been established. although more than 100 families had for 
some time been resident; that the lands set apart for the 
college were inferior; that the licensees had not established 
fruit canneries and preserving works; that purchasers were 
' led to believe the water rate would be no more than 6s. per 
acre per annum, whereas it was then 20s. per acre per annum. 
There were also several other matters of complaint. 


In compliance with a request made in March, 1893, by "eport by. 
the Minister, Mr. Stuart Mur ray, the Chief Engineer of Water ingineer 
Supply, visited Mildura, to enquire into the complaints of the gyi" 
settlers, and to enquire into the state of affairs generally. In. 
his report, dated Ist August of the same year, it is stated that 
the total expenditure to date exceeded the amount the licen- 
sees were required to incur under the indenture; that the 
licensees had obtained grants in the fee simple to the extent 
of 50,195 acres, of which about 10,000 acres had then been 
planted; that of this 50,195 acres, 15,831 acres had been sold, 
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1,338 acres were reserved for college, 185 leased, 450 provision- 
ally sold, 350 acres reserved by licensees, and the balance was 
still: held by the licensees; that the existing plant when 
complete. would be equal to a much higher duty than the 
supply for irrigation of 26,020 acres commanded, or even of 
40,000 acres previously mentioned, and that the full normal 
duty of the plant was sufficient for 76,800 acres; that the 
channels were not maintained in good order, and the banks 
were overgrown with weeds extending below the waterline, 
so as to. interfere with the flow of water and reducing the 
volume of discharge; that the loss of water by percolation 
was undoubtedly great; that the soakage renders the soil in 
places affected so saturated that plants cannot thrive or live; 
that the rates levied for water were much higher than was 
stated in the earlier advertisements, and were higher than 
would, under favourable conditions of working, be warrant- 
able; that, in regard to the allegation that the plant has not 
been legally conveyed to the Mildura Company for the settlers, 
the only conclusinon that can be arrived at is that it was still 
in the possession and under the control of the firm; that the 
lands set apart as an endowment for the college were of 
inferior quality; that the Billabong dam had been roughly 
built, but could be made a thoroughly sound work for a. 
trifling sum, probably under £150. 


Establish. In December, 1895, an Act was passed establishing the 
Masten First Mildura Irrigation Trust, consisting of six Commis- 
ernst sioners and two Auditors, to be elected by the occupiers and 
owners of rateable land. The land upon which the irrigation 

works are erected, and all approaches and works, are vested in 

the trust. The promoters were to put all works in a state of 
efficiency by ist January, 1899, that is, to be capable of raising, 
conveying, and distributing the maximum quantity which 

they would, under the concession, be entitled to take and 

divert from the acreage now administered by the trust, and 

that not more than one-fifth of the water shall be lost in 
conveyance and distribution. The word “promoters” includes 

the successors or persons in ownership or control of the rights, 
privileges, and licences contained in the original indenture, 

either by purchase or by operation of law, but does not include 

any mortgagee or purchaser from a mortgagee. If the Chief 
Engineer reports that reasonable progress is not being made, 

the trust may have same done, and recover the costs and 
expenses from the promoters. No rates shall be struck by the 

trust to exceed £1 per acre, except by resolution of two-thirds 

of the ratepayers, voting at a general meeting. All land in the 
‘irrigation area shall carry with it a sufficient water right as 

a perpetual easement, and the trust is entitled to take and 

divert from the Murray the quantity of water the promoters 
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could take for the area. Any other district, forming part of 
the irrigation area, may be constituted under a trust. The 
rights of the promoters are preserved, subject to the provisions 
of the Act. 


In May, 1896, a Royal Commission was appointed, under aero e 

‘the presidency of the Hon. A. L. Tucker, M.L:A., to inquire in 1896. . 
‘into and report upon the condition and prospects. of the Mil- 
‘dura settlement. Without any delay, the commission 
proceeded to Mildura, examined the machinery and apparatus, 
and examined 54 witnesses. The commission issued its report 
in September of the same year, from which it appears that 
foremost amongst the causes of failure were the grave errors 
made in laying out the settlement, and in making provision 
for the supply of water for irrigation. The second was the. 
non-fulfilment of the obligations undertaken in the agreement, 
whereby the reasonable expectations of the settlers were 
disappointed; and thirdly the hopeless financial management 
of the company. The commission was “forced to the conclu- 
‘sion, after the fullest. enquiry, that the Messrs. Chaffey had 
but little means, and indeed, the settlement may be said to 
have been initiated by persons who obtained the enormous 
concession of dealing with 500,000 acres of public territory 
‘in both colonies with capital practically amounting to nothing. 
We are confirmed in that opinion by the fact that the company 
borrowed £10,000 during the first year, that being the amount 
‘required to be expended under the indenture.” 


The inefficient condition of the main channels was the 
principal drawback, and the evidence went to show that, on 
‘the average, fully. 50 per cent. of the water pumped into the 
‘channels was lost through soakage. Other difficulties under 
which the settlers laboured, were the inferiority of the quality 
of the fruit trees supplied in the first instance, and defective 
means of communication with the markets. The method of 
‘conveying produce to the market was by steamer up or down 
the Murray to the nearest railway station, the river being 
closed to navigation during a portion of the summer months. 


The report goes on to state that the public failed to sub- 
scribe more than the very limited sum of £44,000, and the 
financial struggle to carry on the company must have been 
very great. Various methods were resorted to for the purpose 
of raising money, resulting always in the payment of large 
interest for accommodation, and. finally in the financial wreck 
of the whole concern. The course adopted from the start was 
to rely mainly upon the money received from the sale of land 
to the settlers. The rapid success during the first few years, 
so far as the sale of land was concerned, led the company to 
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quickly expend what resources it had, and to spread out the 
settlement in a very disadvantageous way, in the hope of 


_ rapidly disposing of the intervening country, which hope was. 


not realized. One cause, which assisted in curtailing sales, 
was the agitation by the settlers to be supplied with water 
free of charge, as had been.the rule up to 1890, and which they 
claimed to be entitled:.to under the terms of the indenture. 
The fall in prices of the produce was another serious factor. 


Advances were obtained by the company from various 
financial institutions, which required heavy rates of interest 
and a wide margin of security, amounting to three or four 
times the face value, the security being mortgages by settlers 
for future instalments of purchase money. In addition to 
capital raised by this means, £200,000 was borrowed in London 
by the issue of debentures. By a decision of the Supreme 
Court, the debenture-holders have been adjudged as now 
possessing all the unpledged assets of the company, and alse 
the original concession;. and are, consequently, now the 
representatives of the company, and have become the owners 
of all that belonged to the company at.the time of its liquida- 
tion. 


' The commission recommended that a loan be antes to 
the Mildura Irrigation Trust, not exceding £30,000, with 
interest at 4 per cent. and a sinking fund of 4 per cent.; that 
the concession in the original indenture be cancelled to the 
extent of freeing 188,000 acres not disposed of, and reverting 
same to the Crown; that £5,000 of the loan be for the purpose 
of improving the pumping plant; and that 4 further advance 
of £400 per month be made to subsidize the work of distribut- 
ing water. It was also urged that the Department of Agricul- 
ture should supply the want of:an agricultural college by form- 
ing a small experimental station, and by appointing an expert 
to visit the settlement at certain periods, to afford instruction 
and advice as to the most advanced methods of dealing with 
fruit and its preservation and packing in the most attractive 
form for market. 


To meet pressing necessities, an overdraft was guaranteed 
by the Treasurer, and, as recommended by the commission, a 
loan was authorised to the extent of £34,700 to clear off the 
overdraft and to improve, line, and consolidate the channels; 
and to add to the appliances for raising water for irrigation to: 
improve any other portion of the works; and for doing any 
work which the Chief Engineer should declare to be necessary. 
In* September, 1897, further assistance was granted by the 
Government, by increasing the loan by £10,000, and by provid- 
ing for further annual loans not exceeding £2,000 in any one 
year, to make up for any deficit of expenditure over revenue 
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of the trust. These future advances were conditional upon the 
debenture-holders and holders of mortgages contributing speci- 
fied sums. 


In October, 1900, an Act. was passed authorizing the con- 
struction of .a ‘railway, commencing at the terminus of the 
Birchip and Cronomby Railway, at or near Woomelang, and 
proceeding thence for about 124 miles north-westerly, and 
terminating at or near Yelta. The construction of the line 
was conditional on the Shire Council of Mildura entering into 
a bond for 10 years from the opening for traffic to pay any 
deficiency on the cost of. working. the line, and 34 per cent. 
interest on cost of construction and rolling-stock over and 
above the receipts... Such contribution is limited to a.sum 
produced by a 1s. rate on all rateable property in the shire. 
It is provided that the expenditure on the construction of the 
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line should not exceed £2,000 per mile.. The line has been con-* 


structed, was opened for ‘traffic towards the close of 1903, and 
the settlement is now on a fair wav to prosperity. 


An Act was passed in April, 1903, extending the rating 
powers of ‘the Irrigation’ Trust, raising the maximum. rate 
leviable to £2 per acre, and providing for a differential 
imaximum rate on the several classes of lands in the settle- 
aent,.and for the rate and scale of charges when water is 
supplied by measure. 


In a report on the position and prospects of irrigation in 
Victoria, published in the issue of this work for 1892, Vol. II., 
Appendix D., Mr. Stuart Murray, Chief Engineer of Water 
Supply states:—“The crucial test of competition in the open 
market, upon which hangs the ultimate success or failure of 
the undertaking, is yet to come..... The Mildura fruit- 
growers must look further than the Victorian, or even the 
Australian, market for the success of their industry.” The 
same doubt appears to have been entertained by the Royal 
Commission in 1896, which, in its report. stated that the ex- 
penditure of the loan recommended would place Mildura upon 
‘such a footing as to be able to prove conclusively whether the 
permanent and profitable continuance of the settlement may 
he realised; that after the local demand of Victoria was fully 
‘supplied, the remaining produce of Mildura must be exported 
and meet competition in the world’s market; that on the pro- 
spective success of so doing, there were many and varied 
opinions; and that the high cost of the land and the expense 
of bringing it under culture is a most important factor in this 
connection. The commission was of opinion that, as the 
settlers had been attracted under the terms of the agreement 
between the Government and Messrs: Chaffey, which terms 
were not complied with by the latter. it behoved oe Govern-- 
ment to come to the aid of the settlers. 
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The Federation of the Australian Colonies has, however, 
resulted in opening up a wider protected market for home 
consumption, and the customs returns show that Victoria now 
exports to the other States, New Zealand, South Africa, and 
the United Kingdom a considerable quantity of canned fruits, 
raisins, and. dried fruits, most of which are the produce of 
Mildura. The following were the quantity and value of these 
exports during 1902:— 


. 
Exrorrs purine 1902 of Cannep ann Drizp FRUITS PRODUCED 
in VICTORIA, 


Canned Fruits. Dried Fruits. 
Country to which : j Raisins. Other. 
Exported. Quantity. | Value. — 
| Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Doz. Pints, £ lbs. £ lbs. £ 

Western Australia .../ 90,915 , 15,798 43,336 664 22,465 465 
Other Australian States | 58,701 | 10,822 | 979,327 | 19,607 | 975,048 | 18,465 
New Zealand ae 548 | 112 | 228,102 3,035 89,448 700 
South Africa 58 8,165 | 1,572 39,800 397 20,400 434 
United Kingdom —_... 1,077 | 198 50 1 11,791 318 
Other Countries w. | 11,225 | 2,226 1,054: 26 5,089 187 
Total ... «| 170,681 | 30,223 1,291,669 |. 23,730 11,074,241 | 20,519 


It will be seen from this and the following table that 
Victoria is building up an export trade in canned and dried. 
fruits, and that the exports are not confined to the local 
protected market.. The following were the exports of these 
articles since 1895:— . 


Exports oF CANNED AND Drirp Fruits PRopuceD IN 
Vicrorra, 1895 ro 1902. 


Dried Fruits. 
Year. Canned Fruits. ce a 
Raisins. Other. 
£ £ £ 

1895 ... eae 2,625 | 3,941 1,286 
1896 ... nd 3,904 835 1,777 
1897 ... es 6,849 1,147 4,510 
1898 ... or 5,823 7,388 6,674. 
1899 ... re 9,672 7,524 8,286 
1900 ... ean 20,396 10,150 5,121 
1901 ... ces 31,015 15,095 4,963 
1902 ... nae 30,223 23,730 20,519 
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Mildura has risen superior to difficulties, which a few 
years ago appeared almost insurmountable—difficulties caused 
by adventurous speculation, bad management, fall in prices, 
and ignorance of methods and products most suitable for 
growth. The errors of the past are now being retrieved, and 
the latest reports are of the most sanguine description, it 
being stated that healthy progress is visible everywhere, and 
that the conditions of soil, climate, and water supply are 
being thoroughly mastered by practical experience. The grit, 
energy, and enterprise displayed have been remarkable. The 
products which have been found to give most payable results 
are raisins, currants, and dried apricots and peaches. 


The following figures, showing the population of the settle- 
ment since 1891, are a fair indication of its recovery :— 


Popunation or Mripura, 1891 vo 1903. 


1891 Census ve 2,821 ! 1897 September .. 2,500 
1891 September  ... 3,000 | 1898 . ... 2,800 
1892 a 8,500 1899 i. .. 8,020 
1893 ie ... 8,000 | 1901 Census 8,825 
1894: 3 .. 8,000 | 1902 September uw 8,625 
1895 > ... 8,000 1908 . 4,050 
1896 3 2,000 | 


The following is a statement of the revenue and expendi- 
ture of the Irrigation Trust during the year ended 30th June, 
1903 -— 


Revenve anp ExpynpiIture oF THE Trosr, 1902-3. 


Revenue, \ Expenditure. 
£& | £ 
Arrears, Horticultural Assessment 2,917. Expenditure on Pumping Stations 10,547 
Current Rates, Horticultural 7,289 | Expenditure on Town Supply ... 954 
Assessment _ Distribution of Water we 2,841 
Arrears, ‘Town Assessment a 358 | Interest i ges .. §©2,301 
Current Rates, ‘own Assessment 485 Other Expenditure .., .. =1,889 
Special Rate, 1902... v. 2,186 5 
Extra Rate, 1903 ak “3 283 
Miscellaneous ay Pie 270 
Total mal .- 18,738 | Total te 17,532 


The deficit of £3,794 during 1902-3 is mainly attributed to 
the drought and the abnormally dry season, thus necessitating 
an increased expenditure on maintenance that year. The fol- 
lowing were the revenue from rates, &c., and the expenditure 
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on pumping distribution and town service during the last 


five years :— 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 


Revenue. 


9,395 
9,801 
10,756 
11,461 
13,738 


Expenditure. 


8,921 
9,647 
9,987 

11,650 

13,842 


It is expected that, with the new powers of rating granted 
by the Amending Act of April, 1903, the trust will be able in 
normal years to provide rates sufficient to pay maintenance, 


interest on loans, and other expenditure. 


Rarnraut TABLE. 


The following table shows the average yearly amount of 
rainfall in each of the 26 basins or regions constituting the 
State of Victoria, from 1893 to 1902, and the rainfall during 


1902 and 1903:— 


Name of Basin. 


Rainfall. 


Glenelg and Wannon Rivers ut 
Fitzroy, Humerella, and Merrie Rivers 
Hopkins River and Mt. Emu Creek ... 
Mt. Elephant and Lake Corangamite 
Otway Forest —... vise ” 
Moorabool and Barwon Rivers 
Werribee and Saltwater Rivers . 
Yarra River and Dandenong Creek ... 
Koo-wee-rup Swamp 3 
South Gippsland ... fe 
Latrobe and Thompson Rivers 
Macallister and Avon Rivers 
Mitchell River ae 
Tambo and Nicholson Rivers 
Snowy River 

Murray River ee ie 
Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers 
Ovens River 2 — 
Goulburn River ... 

Campaspe River ... 

Loddon River is bas 
Avon and Richardson Rivers 
Avoca River 

‘Western Wimmera 

Eastern Wimmera 

Mallee Country 


Weighted Averages 


i fbi ee During 1902. During 1903. 
Inches. Inches. Inches. 
28°49 22°71 31°46 
31:03 26:14 83°01 
26°65 19°98 31°63 
25°17 18°18 28°78 
40°52 82°75 42°11 
26°80 20°16 28°82 
27°26 23°69 29°66 
34°86 32°35 39 95 
36:28 29°21 | 38 03 

ee sl 40°35 33°73 | 38°79 
we | 88:45 33°61 35°33 
. | 27-08 24°42 20°04 
ety | 30°88 32°65 25°22 
vel 80°23 31°62 25°86 
ome 37:08 37°58 34°20 
| 24°94, 12°86 21°76 

aa 36:27 21°43 34°36 
f | 4414 21-76 34°89 
28°02 17°01 28:93 

26°72 16:43 28°83 

20°39 11°64 24°93 

17:20 979 22°55 

19°40 9°88 23°45 

21:91 12°83 21°64 

24°55 13:06 27°05 

16°01 8:39 18°01 

26°68 19°32 27°36 


TABLE sHOWING AVERAGED AwMouNtT oF RAINFALL 


In each of the 26 basins or regions constituting the State of 


Victoria, for each 


corresponding quarterly 
deduced from all avail 
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quarter, and for the whole year, with 


and yearly averages, for each basin, 
able records to date:— 


| First Second Third Fourth ee 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter. Quarter. “8 | i 
em | oe 
ales pas Hfee | wlan | sel § 
Name of Basin, 8/88) 2/28] 58/88) 28 | 33 ge. & 
“i/%¢/Ss/38/"2) es |e) e2| st) < 
s & 5 J = | 
Be | £5 | a& ES ge | ES 3S ESlas | s 
S2| 38 /SE/SElSE | eu si fs|S°! 8 
ae |¢4 68 | 48) 58) 45 a | 
ss fet Bre i ae ae 
Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ins. | Ing. 
Glenelg and Wannon Rivers 5°78] 3°38) 9-08! 8-68! 10°60] 9°97! 6-001 6-46 31°46 | 28-49 
Fitzroy, Eumerella, Merrie Rivers 749] 3°78) 9:50, 9°63| 9-97! 10 | 6°05 | 6°81 | 33°01 | 31-03 
Hopkins River and Mt. Emu Creek | 5°15} 3°71 8°97; 8-08) 962 8-09! 7:89| 6°77] 31-63 | 26-65 
Mt. Elephant and Lake Corangamite| 4°79 | 3°79 7°84 | 7°37! 8°42 7:49; 7°73! 6°52) 98-78 | 25-17 
Otway Forest .. sea e «| 718] 4°75 | 18-98 | 12°56 | 12-80. 14-02 875 | 9°19 | 42°11 | 40°52 
Moorabool and Barwon Rivers 4°64} 4°15!) 7561 7°76! 7-66 | 7-81] 8-96 | 7°08 | 28°82 | 26-80 
Werribee and Saltwater Rivers 4°65] 4°79) 6°04 { 7°70} 7:80) 7°35 1 21°17 | 7:42 1 29-66 | 27°96 
Yarra River and Dandenong Creek | 8°40 5°53 | 12°03 | 9°65! 8°19) 9°85! 11°33! 9-83 | 39-95 34°86 
Koo-wee-rup Swamp 7°93 | 5°16 / 11°71} 10°56] 8-01} 10-91 10°38 | 9°65 ' 38°03 | 36-28 
South Gippsland ‘ te 7°45 | 6°03 | 10°52 | 11°83] 11-03 | 12°24 | 9-79 | 10-95 38°79 | 40°35 
Latrobe and Thomson Rivers 759} 6°04) 9°94) 10°11] 8°77] 10:00! 9-03 | 11-40 , 85°33 | 38 45 
Macallister and Avon Rivers --| 2°67) 6°95 | 3°47] 6-68] 6:85| 6:06! 7-05! 8:34 5 20°04 | 27-03 
Mitchell River. . See a ++] 2°88) 6°70) 4°98) 788] 843! 7-31; 38°93! 899° 25°22 | 30°88 
Tambo and Nicholson Rivers 311) 616) 5°85] 7°75{ 817! 821) 8-73} B11 1 25°86 | 30°23 
Snowy River .. nie a «| 3°79) 7°76} 10°80 | 9°88] 10°50! 9:07} 9:61 | 10:37 34°20 | 37°08 
Murray River ., a ee -| 3°38] 4°50| 5°71} 7°65| 652] 6-83] 615! 5-96 1 21°76 | 24°94 
Mitta Mitta and Kiewa Rivers -{ 6:07} G15} 8°31 }11°19| 11°16) 10°38) 882] 855 34°36 | 36-27 
Ovens River ., oy ae «| 6°06 | 6°73 | 10°18 | 13°33 | 10°51 | 13°66 | 814 | 10-42 j 34-89 4414 
Goulburn River 4 ++} 5°80) 421) 8°30} 858) 8-:07| 8-20! 7-26] 7-08 | 98-93 28°02 
penpatpe River a +} 3°86) 4°03) 7-74! 8°36] 8-89} 7-78} 8°34! 6-55 ! 28-83 26°72 
Loddon River .. 2 Fag | 2°77] 8:06) 6°87! 6°54 786; 5°46) 7°93) 5-33 24°93 | 20-3: 
Avon and Richardson Rivers +| 1°86) 2°26) 6°69) 5°48! 7:89] 4:04! 6-11] 4°52 { 29-55 17-20 
Avoca River a5 os -| 2°07 | 2°82] 5-89 | 646/ S19} 5:22) 7°30] 5-40! 93-45] 19-40 
Western Wimmera --| 2°75) 2°22] 6-64) 6:86] 7-80] 7-39 4°45 | 5°44 | 21-64 | 21°91 
Eastern. Wimmera «-[ 2°70] 2°72] 7-85 | 7841 9°89} 7-40) 661] 6°59 | 27-05 | 94°55 
Mallee country «| 186] 1°92) 5-03 | S19] 643) 4:48} 4°60} 4:42] 18-01 | 16-01 
State .. ee oe 7 J 4:14; 4:00! 7°56 799} 8:47{ 7°77 | 7:19] 6-92 | 27:36 | 26-68 


Rainraci in Reaions, purine Racu Quarter, 1902 anp 1903. 


Percentage, above the average, + (plus); below the average, — (minus). 


First Second Third Fourth Year. 
F Quarter. Quarter. Quarter. Quarter 7 
Regions. ss eae 
| 
1902. | 1903. | 1902. j 1903. 1902. | 1903. | 1902. | 1903. | 1902 | 1903. 
1 
Western Districts +5 | +58) -42) +5] -36/ 26| <7 44/20 | aie 
Cape Otway Forest. +. | #72) +50 43 | +11 34 12 Ww 5 20} +4 
Counties surrounding Port} +71 | +31 | 42 | +4 | —87 | -12] -20 | +93] -17] +9 
Phillip Bay } 
South Gippsland —.. «| +66; +24 | —44 | —11/ —30 | —10| -16} ~—4/ -17] -4 
Basins of the Latrobe, Macal- | --55 | —80 | ~—32 ; ~25 | -19; -1] -16 | -13 —7 | ~16 
lister, and Mitchell Rivers i i 
Basins of the Tambo and Snowy | +37 | -50] —25| —8 ~6 +8 +1 -1 oO} —10 
Rivers J ! 
All Northern Areas between ~9 —3 | —62 | —65 | +38 9 | +17 43 7 +15 
the Ranges and the Murray, i | : 
West of the Campaspe River | i 1 
All Northern Areas between | —13) —3 | —57 -18; —70 | ~4/) -19] +5] -44 ~7 
the Ranges and the Murray, i 
_ Hast of the Campaspe River | : 


* Very slightly above average. 
L 2 
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ELEMENTS 


FOR THE 


SEASONS AND FOR THE YEAR DEDUCED FROM ALL RECORDS 
OBTAINED IN PAST YEARS AT THE MeEtpourne OBSERVATORY. 


| 
Meteorological Elements. Spring. | Summer.! Autumn. | Winter. | Year. 

| 

Pou ees a a ea a a es | _ 

Averages— | 
Mean pressure of air in inches . |29°893 | 29-839 | 30°004 | 30°000 | 29:92 
Monthly range of pressure of 2 5, hes | 0-892 0-803 | 0:804 | 0978 0-86 

air 5 i eo | 0 | @ ° ° 

Mean temperature of airin shade, Fahy, 568 | 649} 585 | 492) 57-00 

Pi i ° 1 ° i ) ° 

Mean daily range of tempera- } Fahr. 189 | 21-5 7-7 | 143 | 18°10 
ture of air in shade 5 | | 
Mean percentage of — humidity. 40 66 73: 79 72. 
Sat. = 100 i | 
Mean rainfall in inches 7-35 5:83 674 | 5°70 |} 25°62. 
Mean number of days of rain 37 23 | 32 | 41 134 
Mean amount of spontaneous evapora- | 10-07 | 17°11 | 762) 3°66 38°45 
tion in inches : | | | 
es en a ScaleOto10 | 60; 53; 59, 65] 59 
oe | hom} hom. | hm.) oh. mj} hem, 
Mean daily duration of sunshine 5687 54) 4 88!) 3 42] 5 38 
Mean total of hours of sunshine 547 713 426 | 323 2010 
North 16:0 a7 161 28°53 Wi 
North-West 4 41 76 130 85 
Percentage number of | West _ ... 152 95 122: 149 13°0 
hours during which | South-West 168 20°4 126: 108 15.2 
the wind blew from {South ...| 165) 241) 149; 63) 155 
the various points of | Seuth - Kast | 98 192) 141 | 50 12:0 
the compass East wl BT 56 56) 27 43 
North - East! 11-2 81) 62) 173] 129 
Calm oda} 18) 27) 16] 1S 
Mean number of days of fog | 13) OF 50; 10:0 170 
} 
Extremes— 

Pressure of air. Inches. Temperature of air in shade. eee 
Greatest monthly range 1503 Greatest monthly range 69°1 
Smallest $5 0-489 | Smallest af 33 23°4 
Greatest yearly range 1719 | Greatest yearly range 82°6 
Smallest ,, - 1169 | Smallest e 66:0 
Highest air pressure on record 30°678 | Greatest mean daily’ range 278 
Lowest ,, » ” 28868 Smallest ,, oo» . 77 

| Highest temperature on ecord 111-2 

Lowest rr » 27:0 
Fahr. 
Solar radiation—highest on record 178°5 
Terrestrial radiation—lowest on record | 20°4 
Inches. 
Greatest rainfall on record 44°25 
Smallest rainfall on record 15°61 
Horizontal motion in miles . 92,221 
Mean hourly velocity of wind 10°5 
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AGRICULTURAL AND PASTORAL INDUSTRIES. 


The Constitution Act provides that, after the inaugura- Expendi- 
tion of federation, the control of the payment of bounties tovioatbuead 
shall pass to the Executive Government of the Commonwealth, >". 
A State is therefore precluded from offering bounties on the 
production or export of its products, and the Department of 
Agriculture is now only dealing with applications for bonuses 
to the extent for which provision had been made at the time 
of the establishment of the Commonwealth. Out of the 
provision that had been made prior to that time, the State 
Government, up to the end of June, 1898, had paid out of the 
general revenue the sum of £313,370. In 1898-9, there was 
a further expenditure of £27,338; ‘in 1899- 1900, of £29,750; in 
1900-1, of £1,556; in 1901-2, of £1,146; and in 1902-3, of £365; 
making a total, up to the end of June, 1903, of £373,520. 


In addition, there was a sum of £35,000 authorized under 
the “Treasury Bonds Act 1896,” £100, 000 under Act 62 Vict. 
No. 1566, and £100,000 under Act 59 ‘Viet. No. 1440. Of the 
£35,000, the sum of £31,007 had been spent up to the 30th 
June, 1903, leaving a palance available on that date of £3,993. 
The amounts authorized out of, that sum (£35,000) for green 
fruits exported; honey exported ; raisins, currants, and figs 
made; assistance to wineries, for viticultural education, and 
for other purposes, have been practically exhausted. Of the 
£100,000 authorized under Act No. 1566, the expenditure up 
to the 30th J une, 1903, amounted to £57,149, and of that under 
Act No. 1440 to "£62, 000. Particulars appear in the following 
ee in respect to all bonuses granted under various Loan 

cts :— 


Bonuses Granrep unpER Loan Acrs 


Period during A ¢| Expendi-' Expendi 
_ Bubject of Bonus. which Bonas | eee ties tute’ to ture to. 
| operated. : thorized. '30.6.1902.|30.6,1903. 
Under Treasury Bonds Act | 
1896. ‘ eee dees Pere eee oe 
ie So iprior to Ss. per case | | wpagg! Ky 
Green fruit exported 2 lafter 6.11.96 [1s.__,, 15,500 | 5,404; 5,404 
Honey exported... . [prior to 9.11.95 | 1d. per Ib. 61) 61, 61 
Raisins, currants, and figs made 1895 £5 perton| 2,184 2,134! 2,134 
Vegetable oil manufactured ie : | 1s. per gall.| 1,500 63 | 197 
Flax and hemp fibre produced ae |£5 per ton | 1,000; 243) 391 
General vegetable products 1895 /£2per acre: 5,000) 3,318! 3,558 
grown i 
Wineries (assistance in build- | “ies ‘£2,000 each; 8,000] 8,000; 8,000 
ing machinery and appliance | | 
. producing 60,000 gallons of | ‘ 
wine in three years) 
Viticultural education J oe it 8,000, 7,999| 7,999 
Fruit pulp exported ... 38 oe 3d. per Ib. | 3,805 | 2,859) 3,263 
zs etch . 
Total. sta aS is | 35,000 30,081 | 31,007 


Subsidies to 


agriculture. 
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Bonuses GRANTED tunDER Loan Actrs—Continued.. 


el a iixpenditure 
f Amount 
Subject of B S. * \ to 
ca ee Authorized: 30.6-1902. | 30.6.1903. 
Under Act 62 Vict. No. 1566. - £€ | &£ 
District Co-operative Wineries and Viticulture) 20,000 11,560 | 14,943: 
Industry | 
Dairy Schools, Experimental Stations, purchase of| 30,000 29,006 29,988: 
Live Stock, Machinery, Implements and other | 
Appliances and Technical Agricultural Education 
Development of the Export trade or 32,500 | ° 5,773 | 7,596 
Bonuses for the encouragement of the Cultivation, 17,500 4,622 | 4,622: 
Manufacture, and Export of Fruit, Tobacco, \ 
Flax, Hemp, Silk, and of other Rural "Industries 
Total... = bs ..| 100,000 | 50,961 | 57,149 
To Beet Sugar Factory under Act: No. 1440 .. | 100,000 | 62,000 | 62,000 
Grand Total os ad a 235,000 7 143.042 150,156 


Particulars of subsidies paid in aid of agricultural indus- 
tries during each of the five financial years ended with 1902-3 
are as follow:— 


SUBSIDIES IN AID OF AGRICULTURE, &c.: RETURN FOR. 
Five Years. 


! 
—_—— 1898-9. | 1899-1900. | 1900-1, 1901-2. 


£ £ £ £ £ 

Agricultural and Horticultural 3,936 | 3,948 | i 6,529 | 6,484 2,392. 
Societies, &e. H | 

Carriage of Grain at reduced 
Rates— Allowance to Railway 
Department 

To promote the Agricultural, 3,572 | 
Dairying, Fruit, and Wine 
Industries 

Expenses in connexion with 23,760 | 28,303 | 28,602 | 38,503 | 33,672. 
export of Dairy Produce, 
Fruits, Meat, Rabbits, and lo 
other pr oduce’ 

Eradication of Vine Diseases ... 2424) 2,954 : 426 | ae 

se Noxious Weeds 2,107 2,258 | = 2,385 2,983 3,804 

and Insects i 

Scab Prevention and - Stock 4,914 5,772 5,180 , 4,970: | 5,358. 


45,000 | 62,000 | 75,000' 6,521 


| | 
1,047} 1,607) 1,146/ 370) 
| 


ay 
o 


Diseases | 

Rabbit and Vermin Extermina- | 14,753 | 14,801 | 15,817 , 17,250 | 16,489: 
tion | H 

Maffra Beet Sugar Company— 927 2,358 | 839 1,015 486: 
Expenses in connection with | i | 

Seed Advances , 10} 37 | 23 17 110 

Technical Agricultural Educa- ee ae "5 as a6 | 9,786 
tion : i ! 

Publishing Agricultural Reports te 4 tie 3 A Ae Let 3,990 


Total ... 1g ox 56,403 ; 106,478 123,358 | 142,418 | 82,978: 
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The expenditure on subsidies in aid of agriculture has 
been reduced by £59,440 during the year. The items reduced 
are—agricultural and horticultural societies, &c., £4,092; 
earriage of grain, £68,479; promotion of agricultural, dairying, 
&c., industries, £776; eradication of vine diseases, £50; rabbit 
extermination, £761; and Maffra Beet Sugar Co., £529. The in- 
creases are—-Expenses in connexion with export of dairy 
produce, £169; eradication of noxious weeds, £821; scab preven- 
tion and stock diseases, £388; and seed advances, £93. There 
are two new items of expenditure—Technical and agricultural 
education, £9,786; and expenses of publishing the agricultural 
reports, £3,990. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


An Act for the establishment of Agricultural Colleges 
‘was passed towards the close of 1884. Particulars respecting 
this Act and the operations were given in the “Victorian Year 
Book” 1890-91. Since then the land intended as endowment, 
142,088 acres, has been reserved and vested in the trustees, 
the greater part of which area so vested has been leased for 
agricultural and grazing purposes. The areas reserved under 
section 4 of Act No. 825, as sites for colleges and experimental 
farms, amount to 13,398 acres. At the Dookie Agricultural 

- College the course of instruction has been supplemented with 
lectures on agriculture, arboriculture, and viticulture, and 
practical dairying, wine-making, blacksmith’s and carpenter’s 
work. 


In order to carry out experiments, devised for the purpose uxperimen- 
of ascertaining the suitability of the Victorian climate and soil {fam 
for various kinds of useful products and of obtaining data 
respecting the rotation of crops, but more especially for the 
instruction of students in agriculture, a block of 4,806 acres, 
subsequently increased by 40 acres, was reserved in 1874, at 
Dookie, situated in Moira, a county in the North-eastern 
district of Victoria, on which to found, under the direction of 
the Council of Agricultural Education, a State Experimental 
Farm. The following account of the present state of the farm 
has been furnished for this work by Mr. E. G. Duffus, Secre- 
tary for Agriculture :— 


The farm has, under the provisions of the “Agricultural 
Colleges Act 1884,” been vested in trustees, and all moneys 
received from the sale of stock and produce since June, 1885, 
‘have been paid into the Agricultural College fund. 


A new dairy has been erected, at a cost of £1,069, on the 
most scientific plans, and is fitted with a complete dairying 


ie of latest pattern, including a pasteurizer refrigerator, 
A&C, 
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A. wine cellar and fermenting house has been erected at a 
cost of about £1,100, and students are instructed in the art of 
wine-making. There are in cellar about 8,000 gallons of wine, 
representing vintages from 1894 to 1903, and also 230 gallons 
of spirit made from the by-products of the vintage; while . 
during the same period 9,000 gallons of wine were disposed of. 
There are 32 acres under vines, consisting of 4 acres table 
grapes, planted in 1887; 5 acres Gordo, Blanco, and Zante 
currants, planted in 1888; 11 acres Red Hermitage, 7 acres 
planted in 1889, and 4 acres in 1895; 10 acres Cabernet, planted 
in 1894; 2 acres Baxter Sherry, planted in 1895; and 24 
acres of Red Hermitage, planted in 1903. 


There are 20 acres under fruit trees of all the approved 
varieties. 


During the year the rainfall recorded was 26°60 inches. 


Considerable attention is paid to experimental work in 
connexion with the cereals. The rearing of new varieties of 
wheat, suitable for the different parts of this country has 
special attention paid to it. 


Manurial tests are carried out each year, and the results 
are published for the benefit of the farmers. 


There is a good and growing demand for seed-wheat, oats, 
and barley from the college farm; whilst, for the commercial 
training of the students, a good deal of grain is marketed. 
The threshing and the harvesting i in general are carried out by 
the students under competent instructors. The cropping also 
is mainly carried out by the students, who are taught how to 


use the ploughs, cultivators, seed- drills, and all other farming. 
implements. 


Experiments with new fodder plants and with others of 
economic importance are carried out, whilst attention is also 
paid to the indigenous grasses. 


A variety of medicinal and other plants is also grown om 
the farm for educational purposes. 


There is a 4%-acre plantation of fifteen-year-old olives, of 
six varieties. 


Accommodation has been provided for 60 students, to 
whom the charge per head per annum is £25 for maintenance, 
£1 5s. for medical attendance and medicines, and £1 15s. for 
books and other school materials, or £28 in all. No charge is 
made for instruction. 


Attention is being given to the breeding of draught horses 
and Indian remounts. Most of the horses used on the farm 
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have been bred on it. There are several highly-bred Clydes- 

_ dale mares, and lately a first-class stallion has been purchased 
by the Council of Agricultural Education, to be used for stud 
purposes on the farm and for approved mares of the farmers 
from the surrounding districts. 


The cattle on the farm include Ayrshires principally, also 
Herefords and Shorthorns. Farmers, on paying a small fee, 
may have the use of the stud bulls for their cows. : 


The breeds of sheep kept are Lincolns, Merinoes, Hamp- 
shire Downs, and South Downs. The raising of early lambs 
for the market occupies considerable attention. 


The pigs kept are pure Berkshires. There is a good 
demand for them for stud purposes. 


The poultry industry is fostered, and pens of the best 
breeds are kept. Provision has been made to carry out a 
laying competition, commencing 1st April, 1904, 40 pens 
having been erected for the purpose. 


The Longerenong Agricultural College was established in tongere-_ 
March, 1889, 74 miles from the town of Horsham, upon an meng Aan 
experimental farm reserve, consisting of 2,386 acres of good College. 
agricultural land, fairly representative of the Wimmera 
District, as regards soil and climate. Suitable college build- 
ings were erected on this land, and fully equipped for from 35 
to 40 students. The farm was, however, closed some years 
ago, and has now little or no value as an educational establish- 
ment. The land is simply used for the cultivation of wheat 
and hay for revenue purposes. 


The Government Tobacco Experimental Station is situated rai tobacco 
at Edi, in the North-eastern District of Victoria, containing ¥™ 
eighteen acres of land. It is used for the purpose of conduct- 
ing experiments in the culture of the better class of tobacco and 
their treatment; also for manuring experiments in tobacco, 
wheat, and forage crops, as an object lesson to farmers 
generally, and with a view to ascertaining the varieties of 
tobacco best suited to the soils and climate, and the manures 
best adapted for improving the quality of the leaf and produc- 
ing the largest returns. 


Experiments show that some of the most recently 
improved varieties of American tobacco thrive exceedingly 
well. Of sixteen kinds grown, nine have succeeded admirably, 
six of these belonging to the manufacturing types, the remain- 
ing three being cigar types. Al of these show a marked 
superiority to the tobacco formerly cultivated. The experi- 
ment of growing cigar leaf, under cheese cloth covering, has 
been attended with remarkably good results, the leaf produced 


Rutherglen 
Viticultural 
Station. 
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in this way being pronounced by the manufacturers to be the 
best yet submitted as Australian grown. Exhaustive experi- 
ments have been carried out with the object of finding a 
preventive or cure for the disease known as “Blue Mould,” by 
treating the soil and plants with various mixtures, covering 
the beds with different materials and trying different aspects, 
soils, and altitudes. Though no absolute cure has been 
discovered, it has been demonstrated, that in a bad season for 
disease such as the present, it can be more or less checked, and 
sufficient plants obtained by choosing proper sites for beds 
and using careful treatment. The seed of improved types of 
tobacco produced has been distributed to eighty-six growers, 
and instruction given whenever required. The manuring experi- 
ments show that the yield can be increased by the use of 
selected commercial fertilisers, and tests are being made as to 
the effect on the tobacco leaf when manufactured. 


The farm is under the control of Dr. Howell, the Chemist 
for Agriculture, the experiments being carried out under super- 
vision of the tobacco expert, Mr. T. A. J. Smith. 


The chief work being done at the Viticultural Station is 
in connection with the propagation and grafting of the 
American and Franco-American resistant vines for the recon- 
stitution of phylloxerated vineyards. 


As is well known, the ordinary European vines rapidly 
succumb to the attack of phylloxera—a tiny insect that injures 
the vine roots and quickly destroys vineyards wherever it has 
obtained a footing. Phylloxera was discovered in Victoria in 
1877. By its inevitable spread it soon destroyed the vines in 
the districts to which it had been introduced. Other districts 
became infected. The seriousness of these attacks led to the 
trials of many methods to exterminate the pest, all of which 
have unfortunately proved futile. French investigators had 
discovered that certain American vines were able to resist the 
deadly action of the tiny but formidable phylloxera. These 
are used as stocks on which to graft the desired producing 
kinds, as their roots were able to withstand the attacks of the 
insidious insect foe. 


There are a number of American vines known, but all are 
not equally suitable for all soils, nor adapted as graft-bearers 
for all European varieties, hence the work undertaken at the 
viticultural station is to discover the most eligible kinds.. To 
test their adaptability to the different soils, sub-stations were 
founded in each viticultural district of the state, and data 
were carefully collected regarding the growth of each variety 
in the very diverse soils purposely selected for these tests. Only 
such as are of vigorous growth are recommended. 
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To ascertain the grafting affinities of each kind of stock 
and scion, some of each of the principal wine and table 
varieties were grafted on each kind of resisting stock. These 
were then planted out permanently and the results noted. 
‘Growers can readily see by this plot which stock suits a 
certain variety best. The grafting of those European vines (of 
wine, table, and drying varieties that are in greatest demand) 
‘on suitable resistant stocks is carried out extensively during 
the season. This work ig done both by hand and machines. A 
few rootlings are used as stocks, but the majority of the grafts 
are cuttings. A large number of the cuttings grown at the 
station ave utilised in grafting chosen varieties for vignerons, 
who may not have facilities or time to carry out this operation 
for themselves. In addition, many thousands of American 
vine cuttings are supplied direct to the growers. 


About 10 acres are planted out permanently at the viticul- 
tural station with “motherstocks” for the production of 
cuttings. These have grown so luxuriantly that fully half a 
million can be supplied during the ensuing season, and this 
number can be largely increased if necessary during the follow- 
ing year. There are also two nurseries of considerable area, 
each containing many thousands of healthy rootlings both 
grafted and ungrafted. To practically prove the efficacy of 
resistant stocks, grafted vines have been planted on the very 
sites of phylloxerated vines that had to be uprooted. These 
are growing luxuriantly, and afford striking testimony to their 
resistant value, as they are still surrounded by vines that are 
badly infected by the pest. 


The principal resistant stocks grown belong to the genera 
Riparia and Rupestris, with their hybrids. As its name 
indicates, the Riparia in its native habitat loves moist, fertile 
soils along water courses. The root system is spreading and 
horizontal. It is a surface feeder. Placed in such conditions 
as it is naturally accustomed to, it grows luxuriantly, but from 
the character of the root system, it is susceptible to drought. 
The species of Rupestris that are cultivated are more erect in 
habit than the Riparias, which are trailing. They are generally 
deeper rooted plants too, and hence are better able to thrive 
in districts with a less generous rainfall. The Hybrids— 
usually designated by numbers—apparently inherit the good 
qualities of both parent plants, and have so far proved them- 
selves most suitable for all conditions of soil and climate. 
They have also a wider range of affinity as graft bearers. 


As a rule American vines do not take kindly to calcareous 
soils. The Berlandieri is one of the best for planting under 
such conditions, while for saline soils Solonis has so far proved 
itself most suitable. 
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Wine making is carried out at the station cellars, and 
about 5,000 gallons are being made this vintage. The treat- 
ment of wines, including pasteurisation, receives considerable 
attention, and growers often visit in search of advice on this 
topic. A small still is utilised for the manufacture of spirit 
for fortifying sweet wines. 


An excellent laboratory has been erected, and should 
permit of excellent work being done in the chemical analysis 
and bacteriological examination of wines. 


In the vineyard attached to the station, interesting and 
useful experiments are being conducted in methods of pruning, 
cultivation, manuring, &c. In addition to the purely viticultural 
work outlined above, some general agricultural work is done. 


Experimental work is carried out with manures, cereals, 
grasses, fodder, and reputedly drought-resisting plants. A 
model orchard has been planted, and is worked under the 
supervision of the horticultural branch. 


The viticultural station is open to inspection on all week 
days, and is well patronised by visitors anxious to learn. 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 
The Royal In any account of the origin of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Society of Victoria, it is necessary to allude to the old Port 
Phillip Farmers’ Society, as it was practically from the ashes 
of that institution that the present society arose. The Port 
Phillip Society, after years of useful work, gradually became 
disintegrated, largely through internal dissensions, and was 
allowed to collapse. Then, as the result of a public meeting, 
in November, 1870, it was resolved—in the absence of any 
central society, in order to promote the interests of producers 
——to form a new agricultural society on a wide basis, and this 
was accordingly done, the institution being called the National 
Agricultural Society of Victoria. In February, 1871, the 
foundation council was elected (with the Hon. W. Degraves 
as first president). The trustees of the old institution after- 
wards handed over their balance of funds and rights to a show 
ground site, to the new society. With some fluctuations during 
its progress, this society—now the Royal Agricultural Society 
of Victoria, having had its title altered in 1890—has:' grown 
to be the most important agricultural institution in Austra- 
lasia. Its objects are to promote the development of the agri- 
cultural, pastoral, and industrial resources of the State in the 
manner following :— 

(1) By holding exhibitions at such places and times as the 
council shall appoint; and by offering and awarding 
prizes and premiums at all such exhibitions, if 
deemed desirable. 
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(2) By holding meetings at such places and times as the 
council shall appoint, at which meetings papers may 
be read and discussed. 


(8) By collecting such information from agricultural 
publications, scientific and other works,.as may be 
useful in promoting the objects of the society. 


(4) By corresponding with agricultural and other kindred 
societies at home and abroad, and collecting from 
such correspondence all information which, in the 
opinion of the council, may lead to practical benefit 
in the cultivation of the soil and breeding of stock, as 
well as in the prosecution of other important indus- 
tries. 


(5) By encouraging the attention of men of science to the 
discovery of better methods of cultivation, to the 
improvement of agricultural implements and 
machinery, the construction of farm buildings, the 
application of chemistry to the general purposes of 
agriculture, the destruction of insects injurious to 
vegetable life, and the eradication or utilisation of 
weeds. 


(6) By promoting the discovery and introduction of new 
varieties of cereals, vegetables, or grasses suitable to 
the climate, and capable of being cultivated with 
profit; and also the introduction of desirable kinds 
and varieties of live stock. 


(7) By collecting information regarding the management 
of plantations, live-fences, and other subjects con- 
nected with rural improvement. 


(8) By investigating the nature of diseases in animals or 
plants, and taking measures for the publication, at 
such times and periods as the council may appoint, of 
the information thus collected, together with all 
approved original essays sent in, lectures delivered, 
or papers read to the society; besides making provi- 
sion for the establishment of a library and reading- 
room for the use of members. 


(9) By remunerating any person, if thought fit—who shall 
ascertain by experiment how far such information 
may lead to useful results in practice—for any loss 
incurred by such experiments. 


The society possesses the Crown grant of show grounds 
at Flemington, 30 acres in extent, together with 5 acres added 
by purchase, on which over £46,000 has been spent in perma- 
nent improvements. 


Ballarat 
ricul- 
tural and 
Pastoral; 
Society. 
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This large sum has been derived from the general income 
of the society, excepting £3,000 provided by the Government 
as a recompense for all buildings and fencing on the site 
previously held on the St. Kilda Road. At the beginning of 
the year the society was quite out of debt, but owing to recent 
heavy expenditure, principally incurred in altering the confor- 
mation of the grounds, its present overdraft is about £4,000. 


The annual exhibition, in the first week in September, is 
one of the most important public events of the year. Last year 
the prize money offered for competition amounted to over 
£2,000, and there were over 5,500 entries of exhibits of a very 
high standard of excellence. Every year the show is patron- 
ised by an increasingly large number of visitors, its impor- 
tance being recognised and accentuated by the annual procla- 
mation of a public holiday on the Thursday of show week, on 
which day, at last exhibition, there were between 45,000 and 
50,000 people present on the grounds. 


The society has a membership roll of 1,350 subscribers, 
and a general income of over £9,000, its principal sources of 
revenue being gate money, entry fees, subscriptions, and dona- 
tions. Its expenditure is mainly incurred in providing addi- 
tional accommodation at the show grounds for the annually 
increasing number of exhibits, in prize money, and in working 
expenses in carrying out the objects of the society. 


_ The institution is governed by a council of thirty-six 
members. Of these, three are trustees, who hold office con- 
tinuously, the remaining thirty-three being elective members, 
of whom eleven, or one-third, retire each year, and are eligible 
for re-election. The society occupies, on lease, commodious 
offices in the Equitable Building, Collins Street, with a reading 
room and a good agricultural library. The amount received 
from the Government for the year ended 30th June, 1903, was 
£215. os 


This society was established in 1856, but it possesses no 
records of earlier date than 1861. It is managed by a council 
of not more than seventy-five members, consisting of the presi- 
dent of the society, three vice-presidents, one honorary 
treasurer, and seventy ordinary members of council, of 
whom ten form a quorum. No person is eligible for election 
as a member of the council unless he has been a subscriber 
for the previous year. 


The objects of the society are the improvement and 
advancement of agricultural and pastoral pursuits, of imple- 
ments and machinery incidental thereto, and of the breed of 
stock. 


ia 
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Ballarat, being the centre of the great merino district of 
the State, holds a special sheep show each year, in the month 
of August. Since 1876, when these special shows were first 
inaugurated, they have been most successful, the prizes 
awarded up to date having reached the amount of £11,252. 


The agricultural show of the society is usually held each 
year in the month of November. It is amongst the most 
important in the Western District, and always attracts a large 
number of entries. - The prize money awarded and paid from 
1861 to 1902 inclusive was £80,244. 


Ploughing matches were held in the district from 1861, 
when prizes were awarded. These matches are, however, now 
discontinued, as their necessity is considered to have passed 
away. 


In 1877, the late Sir W. J. Clarke offered prizes amongst 
his tenants for the best managed farms within the Ballarat 
Shire. The prizes are now continued by his sons, Messrs. 
E. E. D. and W. L. R. Clarke, who gave £70 per annum for the 
purpose. The money is divided in prizes of £20, £10, and £5; 
(1) for farms over 160 acres, and (2) for farms under 160 acres. 
The competitions create a large amount of interest amongst 
the tenants, and are partly the means of keeping their farms 
in deservedly high repute. 


From 1879 to 1891 the society offered prizes for reaper 
and binder trials, but these were discontinued at the request 
of the makers and importers. £283 was paid in prize money 
as a result of these trials. : 


The total amount of prize money paid since 1861 is 
£54,859. 


A sum of £12,985 has been expended in improvements and 
repairs to the show yards, keeping them in first class order, 
and providing proper accommodation for all exhibits. 


On the 25th April, 1903, the society’s debit bank balance 
covering all liabilities, was £451. . 


This society was founded about forty years ago. It is 
governed by a president and 33 members of committee, and 
holds a very important postion amongst the kindred societies 


of the State. The shows are held on a portion of Rosalind 


Park, of which the society holds a permissive occupancy from 
the Bendigo City Council. The position is central, being prac- 
tically in the very heart of the city. The progress of the 
society of late years has been most marked, and buildings of 
a substantial character for the accommodation of exhibits and 
the public have been provided. In point of attendance and 
number of exhibits, the society holds a very high position. 
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Its annual spring show is held in the second week of 
October, and extends over three days, the average attendance 
being about 15,000 persons. About £1,100 in cash and 
trophy prizes are disbursed. It is practically free from debt, 
and has valuable assets in the form of buildings and freehold 
land. 


This association was informally established in September, 
1856, by the holding of a ploughing match, when prizes 
amounting to £62 were offered for the best work by horses and 
by bullocks. A public meeting was held in October, 1856, 
when the society was formally inaugurated, and the rules and 
regulations governing the Port Phillip Farmers’ Association, 
slightly modified, were adopted. In October, 1857, permissive 
occupancy was obtained of a piece of land opposite the hos- 
pital for a show ground, and here the shows were held for the 
next thirty years. The first grain show was held in March, 
1858, and the first show for stock and implements in November 
of the same year. In 1886, the society had made such progress, 
and the entries had become so numerous, that it was neces- 
sary to procure a more suitable site for show purposes. This 
site was found on the racecourse reserve, where about £4,000 
was spent in the erection of fencing and buildings, for the 
payment of £3,000 of which the committee became jointly and 
severally responsible, and £1:500 was raised by loan. 
This reserve consists of about 87 acres, and the 
shows have been held there each year since. The 
exhibits of draught horses have always been regarded as of 
avery high order; and notwithstanding declining grants from 
the Government, the committee has been able to keep the 
prize list up to from £450 to £500 annually. The whole of the 
loan is now repaid, and the society had to its credit £120 at the 
end of 1903. 


This society came into existence about twenty-eight years 
ago. It is governed by a president and seventy-five members 
of committee, consisting of the leading pastoralists and agri- 
culturists throughout the district. Its objects are to further 
the agricultural and pastoral industries of the State by hold- 
ing shows, awarding prizes, and generally promoting the best 
interests of the farming, dairying, and grazing industries. Its 
show grounds, which are situated at Tatura, cover 25 acres, 
and provide comfortable and extensive accommodation for 
stock of all kinds. The land is valued at £650, buildings and 
improvements at £4,500, and represent a total asset of £5,150. 
The annual show, held in the third week in October, is popular, 
and commands up to 3,000 entries annually. Tiberal and 
comprehensive prizes are offered, amounting to between £700 
and £800 per annum. The annual revenue is about £1,400; 
members’ subscriptions amounting to £700. The show is very 
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successful, situated as the grounds are, within the district 
controlled by the Rodney Irrigation Trust. 


The first agricultural classes, inaugurated by Mr. Wallace, 
the Director of Agriculture, were held under the auspices of 
this society. For many years past the society has held a 
special fruit display, showing the production of the irrigation 
district, and prizes are offered for the best managed farm, 
orchard, and vineyard. 


In 1877, the farming and business people of Shepparton 
decided to form an agricultural society, and in the following 
year “The Shepparton and Lower Goulburn Valley Agricul- 
tural and Pastoral Society” was inaugurated. In 1885, the 
Horticultural Society of Shepparton was amalgamated with 
the larger body, and the term “Horticultural” was added to 
the title. In 1892, the name was abbreviated to the “Sheppar- 
ton Agricultural Society.” The original committee numbered 
28 members, but the governing body to-day consists of a presi- 
dent and 150 committeemen, an excellent influence for the 
prosperity of the society being obtained by the large number 
of office-bearers. The objects of the society are stated to be 
“to. promote the advancement of agricultural, horticultural, 
pastoral, and industrial pursuits, in such manner as from time 
to time may seem most advisable.” In October, 1878, the first 
show was held upon a small allotment of land about an acre 
in extent, in the western portion of the town, close to the 
Goulburn River; but after the holding of the second show, 
this ground was found to be too confined for the purposes of 
the society, and accordingly, a valuable site, 8 acres in area, 
was secured, at the east end of the town, and close to the rail- 
way station, and here the third show was held. Subsequent 
additions have brought the area covered by the society’s 
grounds up to 18 acres, and on it are now erected extensive 
and durable buildings, yards, and all necessary appurtenances 
for the display of exhibits, at an outlay of £3,500. In the early 
days, ploughing matches were held. In 1886 and 1896 the 
grand national show was held at Shepparton. Up to 1900, one 
day was found sufficient, but since that time it has been neces- 
sary to extend the duration of the show to two days. In 
addition to conducting the show, the society gives attention 
to agricultural and producing measures, and in 1898 the Agri- 
cultural Society’s Scholarship was founded for members’ sons, 
the successful student gaining admission to the Dookie Agri- 
cultural College for one year. Visits of experts of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture are also encouraged, and lectures on 
subjects appertaining to agriculture, manuring, and stock- 
rearing arranged. The society also undertakes annual] visits 
to the Dookie College. accompanied by farmers of the district. 
and valuable knowledge of the different methods of farming 
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and the profitable culture of cereals is thus attainable by alk 
producers. In the year 1903, a most important event took 
place—the holding at Shepparton, under the auspices of the 
Council of Agricultural Education, and under the direc- 
tion of the Director of Agriculture, of short courses 
of instruction to farmers and their sons. This class. 
was a splendid success. 78 students entered; the daily 
attendance was 50; 23 students presented themselves 
for examination, when 7 subjects were dealt with. 
The present financial position of the society is good, its over- 
draft being £733, amply covered by assets valued at £2,000. 
The receipts for the society’s year, ended 31st January, 1904, 
were £1,418, and the expenditure £1,309. ; 


North The North Gippsland Agricultural Society was founded 
Acueu in 1861, at Sale, and was the first institution of its kind in 
i Gippsland. It is governed by a president and a committee of 


40 members. The annual show is held in the last week in 
October, on a good ground, 13 acres in area, situated about 
one mile out of Sale. There are numerous entries, and the 
attendance is a large one. In 1902, the Grand National Show 
was held on these grounds. 


Other Agri- There are 82 other societies receiving aid from the Govern- 
guyual, ment, all possessing ample and commodious show grounds, 
situated in or adjoining the more important towns throughout 
the State, and carrying out work of a similar, though not of 
so extensive a character. During the year ended 30th June, 
1903, these societies received from the Government grants-in- 
aid to the extent of £1,476. The Government also issued 
medals, through these societies, are the year, to the value 


of £384. 
Horticul- There were 26 ioetiealtutal societies in the State which 
tural | also received aid from the Government to the extent of £300 


Societies, 


during the last financial year. The most important of these 
is the Royal, in Melbourne, particulars respecting which will 
be found in the part “Social Condition” of this work. Other 
societies are established in the more important centres of the 
State—Ballarat, Bendigo, Castlemaine, Warrnambool, Kyne- 
ton, and elsewhere. 


Occupations The occupations of persons settled on the land are only 
oi persons egliected in the census years. In 1891 the number engaged 
the land— in agricultural pursuits was 82,482, and in 1901 that number 
tural had increased to 95,920. The following return gives par- 
(Census). ticulars of persons mainly engaged in agricultural pursuits 

when the last census was taken:— 
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Return or Persons Eneacep In AGRIcuLTURAL Pursurrs, 1901 
In‘Business | Receiving | S220, 
Employers | on their | Salary | Relatives | = < a 2 
of Labour. | own | or | Assisting. | % F ae & 
Persons following Agricultural ; account. | Wages, Bes so 
Pursuits. =] a es 
ya | cA on wo n 
oO ; 2 oO o +o 
$)/2)8 18) 8 1218 )2) 814 
3 a Paige eats: vy cee ote a | sis 
ale }/alea/2 jets | ais |g 
Farmer and Relative Assisting ++ |13,267) 1,099 115,096 1,693; -—- | — |16,361)13,238} — | — 
Farm Manager, Overseer — — — | 359} 6) — —_— 3, — 
Farm Servant, Agncultural La-| — — — | 20,204;599 | — — 956) 5 
bourer | ! | i 
Market Gardener... oe aa 859) 19; 1,647: 382 | 1,518] 9 | 576: 132{ 22 | — 
Fruit Grower, Orchardist . 498) 44 868, 91 700) 43 465) 172) 14 | — 
Hop, Cotton? Tea, Coffee Grower 10} pa To -— 48! 48 9; Qo | 
Tobacco Grower... 10; ~ ; 26) 24 ' 1 
Vine Grower, Vigneron —.. és 174 18 72 8} 1,131) 6} 86) 39) 6 | — 
Sugar Planter cr es y—- i 
Horticulturist, Gardener || 237) 7| BTL AT} 2,182) 7 | 107 39) 214 | — 
Agricultural Department Officer. : 41 1 - 
Others, Threshing Machine Owners 20: 1! 26 72) 2) 4 3} 1038 | — 
and Workers, &c. | i | 
Total .. a ae .. {15,071} 1,190 18,312 1,841 26, 2291720 117,609) 13,625/1,318 | 5 
| \ : ue 
‘Yotal Males ws i ah a8 an 78,539 
Total Females... - a wi ~ 17,881 
Grand Total .. we “ee <e weg 95,920 


In 1891 the number of persons engaged in pastoral and Occupations 
dairying pursuits was 15,296, and in 1901, 30,920. The full Sigs 


. the land— 
particulars for last census year are as follow:— Pastoral 
‘a : ant 

dairying 
Rerurn or Persons Encacep in Pasroran anp DaArryina (Census). 
Pursuits, 1901. 
: ae: 
In Business | Receiving 2 228 ov 
Employers on their Salary Relatives | 52 7 5 D 
of Labour. own or Assisting, Saee 8 
Persons Following Pastoral account. Wages. ee & ed 
and Dairying Pursuits, ao ee 
w n a on rr 
2 2 ieee 2 4 
3 oD Gi o Es a 3 o od 
2) a8 |e )/e8 1a i/8@,a2)82 ] 8 18 
Grazier, Pastoralist, Stock Breeder, |2,242 | 177 12,492 | 303 | — | — {1,159 |1,062/ — | — 
and Relative Assisting 
Station Manager, Overseer, Clerk | — — — — 5938 | 4 1 vg 39 | — 
Stock Rider, Drover, Shearer, 47) — 100} -—- 14,540) 7 6) — 248 | — 
Shepherd, Pastoral Labourer . 
Dairy Farmer and Relative Assist- |2,205 | 276 3,007 | 756} — | — |8,268 /4,456 | — | — 
ing ' 
Dairy Assistant, Milker  .. eal -~ — — > {8,194 386 | — _ 32) 3 
Poultry Farmer ts 19 8 | 132 79 17; 3 16 41 1yi— 
Stock and Brands Department 7 18 
Officer ' 
Others, including Pig Farmers .. 3 1 10] - 34 | - 2 2 
Total .. a o. -- (4,516 462 }5,671 |1,138 18,396 '400 14,446 15,566 322 3 
‘Total Males eh ee ee ae ae OB BRT 
Total Females... 2 as ve a 7,569 
Grand Total .. is zs on xs 30,920 


a 
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The total number of persons employed on land during the 
year 1903 was 135,883—87,322 males and 48,561 females. The 
number employed on agricultural farms was 55,194 males and 
27,202 females; on dairy farms, 19,205 males and 16,409 
females; and in connection with pastoral industries, 12,923 
males and 4,950 females. The number of hands ordinarily 
employed on any holding includes the occupier or manager, 
and those members of his family who actually work on it; but 
persons absent from their farms for the greater portion of the 
year following other occupations, as well as temporary hands 
engaged in harvesting, &c., are not included, ‘ neither are 
domestic servants or cooks. 


Comparing these figures with those of the census of 1901, 
an increase of 9,043 persons is shown as having been engaged 
in agricultural and pastoral pursuits in 1908. There is, 
however, a falling off in the number of maleg and an increase 
in the number of females employed—mostly. in dairying and 
farming work—and this result is probably to be accounted for 
by the large emigration of men since 1901. 


In 1903-4, for the first time, all holdings were returned 
by the collectors of statistics, and were distinguished as 
“farming principally,’ “dairying principally,” and “pastoral 
pursuits principally.” The total returned was 49,002, of 
which 32,477 were farming, 10,384 dairying, and 6,141 pastoral. 
In the previous four years, “cultivated” and “dairying only” 
holdings were returned, the numbers being as follow:— 


Numerex or Hoxiprnes, 1900-1908. 


Year ended March— Cultivated, Dairying only. Total. 
1900 ee ee 40,160 2,050 42,210 
1901 7 da 39,831 2,050 41,881 
1902 ia Sad 44.153 2,472 43,625 
1903 aaa sie 40,859 | ; 2,909 ees 48,768 


The land in occupation in 1903 is thus described :—Private 
land, ‘freehold, 16,382,752 acres; leasehold, 7,642,637 acres; 
Crown lands, 7,051,823 acres; a total of 31,077,212 acres. The 
total acres under crop were 3,389,069; in fallow, 682,521; sown 
down in grasses, not cut for hay or seed, 962,665; and there 
were 26,092,957 acres remaining under natural grasses or un- 
productive. 


The area under cultivation, exclusive of permanent and 
artificial grasses, increased from 50 acres sown down with 
wheat in 1836 to 4,021,590 acres, which were under crops of 
various kinds, in 1903-4. The first returns of oats, maize, 
potato and tobacco crops were obtained in 1838, barley and 
rye in 1839, hay in 1841, green forage and vines in 1842, peas 
and beans in 1849, mangel wurzel, carrots, parsnips, turnips, 


s 
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and onions in 1855-6, garden and orchard produce in 1856-7, 
and chicory, grass and clover seeds, and hops in 1867-8. 
Returns of land sown with artificial grass were first procured 


in 1855-6, and since that year steady and uninterrupted pro- | 


gress has been made in this direction. The quantity of land 
in fallow has algo been increasing since 1858-9. 

For the ten years—1894-5—1903-4—the total area under 
cultivation, its proportion to the area of the State—56,245,760 
acres—-and the yearly increase or decrease, actual and centesi- 
mal, were :— 

AREA UNDER CuLTiIvaTion: Rerurn ror Ten YEARs. 


Area under Tillage ‘i | Percentage 
; (exclusive of aren Proportion Yearly Inorease (+) | Increase (+) 6 
oo under Avuifclal” | cyclers, |" Mnavenns | Degrerne) 
Acres. Per cent. Acres, | Per cent. 

1894-5 a 2,779,243 4°94) se ' ii 

1895-6 et 2,704,263 4°80 — 74,980 i —3 
1896-7 ner 2,925,416 5°20 + 221,153 i +8 
1897-8 set 8,144,574 5°59 + 219,158 ' +7 
1898-9 day 3,727,765 6°63 + 583,191 i +19 
1899-0 ie 3,668,556 6 52 — 59,209 | —% 

1900-1 ce 3,717,002 6°61 + 48,446 1 +1 
1901-2 ed 3,647,459 6-48 — 69,543 —-2 
1902-3 Yas 3,738,873 6°65 +OL,414 +3 
1903-4 os 4,021,590 TAB + 282,717 » +8 


The land under cultivation, including land in fallow, but 
excluding land under artificial grasses, in 1894-5, was 2,779,243 
acres, and in 1903-4, 4,021,590—an increase of 1,242,347 acres 
in the ten years, or about 44 per cent. The increase has been 
fairly and almost constantly maintained. There are, however, 
three years in which a slight reduction appears—due probably 
to accidental causes, or to the influence of bad ‘seasons and 
adverse climatic conditions. The quantity of land actually 
under crops of various kinds in 1903-4 was 3,389,660 acres. 


The average area in cultivation (exclusive of artificial 
grasses) to each person, in each of the Australian States and 
New Zealand, on 31st December, 1902, was as follows. The 
figures for 1903 for the other States are not yet available :— 


Victoria. we ae 3:10 acres | Western Australia ues 1:06 acres 
New South Wales ate 199 =—C*=», Tasmania wet fe 156, 
Queensland si vie 93s New Zealand ... oy) 204 ,, 
South Australia ah 861 ,, 


The principal crops grown in the State are wheat, oats, 
barley, potatoes, and hay. 

Wheat was first grown in Victoria in 1836. and there has 
been a general increase in the area under cultivation up to 
1899-1900, when 2,165,693 acres were sown. There has, how- 
ever, been a slight decrease in each of the following years. 


Cultivation 
per head in 
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The quantity of land sown in 1903-4 was 1,968,599 acres, the 
yield from which is returned at 28,525,579 bushels, which is 
equal to an average of 14-49 bushels per acre. 


The principal wheat-growing districts in the State are the 
Wimmera, comprising the counties of Lowan, Borung, and 
Kara Kara; the Mallee, comprising those of Weeah, Kar- 
karooc, and Tatchera; and the northern, comprising Gun- 
bower, Gladstone, Bendigo, Rodney, and Moira. The total 
area under wheat in the State in 1903-4 was 1,968,599 acres; 
that in the counties enumerated, 1,847,941 acres, or 94 per cent. 


The following table shows the area of each of the 
principal wheat-growing counties, the cultivation for the years 
of first and largest record, and for the year 1903 :— 


Wueat-Growine Countries: AREA AND Propvucrion, 


| First: Cultivation Largest Cultivation Cultivation for 


Recorded. . Recorded, 1903-4, 
District and | Area of | ¥ naar, 
County. County. ‘ we riot pyorane aprane 
| Year.| Area. | Por Year. | Area, Per Area, Per 
Acre, | Acre. Acre. 
Wimmera Dist.— Acres. | Bushels. Acres. | Bushels.| Acres. | Bushels, 
‘Lowan ++ [8,181,440 1871-2 2382 | 16°69 | 1892-3 | 257,685 8°58 | 147,188 | 13°47 


Borung a 2,740,480 1871-2 4,590 | 15°59 | 1903-4 | 414,224 | 13-67 424,224 | 13-67 
Kara Kara .. |1,472,640|1871-2 7,987 | 14°34 | 1899-00 | 125,345 9°68 | 109,418 | 15-97 


Weeah ++ |2,562,560/1891-2 40 | 21:00 | 1902-3 | 22,592 46) 19,788 | 12-39 
Karkarooc .. |3,797,1201879-80 233.) 10°87. | 1909-3 3¥1,069 | = -22-| 262,963 | 10-76 
Tatchera.. 2,138,240 1871-2 2 | 12°00 | 1902-3 | 322,829 | “LO | 245,723 | 11-99 
Northern Dist.—— ' | 
Gunbower .. | 862,720)1871-2 181 | 13°36 | 1880-1 75,114 | 9-29 36,687 | 14°54 
Gladstone .. 1,153,280,1869-70, 7,988 | 17-46 | 1899-00 100,312 8°95 93,021 | 16-68 
Bendigo —_.. |1,247,360,1869-70 21,038 | 16-26 | 1903-4 93,575 | 18-54 93,575 | 18°54 
Rodney ++ {1,087,360'1855-6 63 | 26°66 | 1898-9 | 132,273 | 13°92 | 192,471 | 17-40 


Moira « |1,986,560/1871-2 14,936 | 15°93. Reese 323,532 977 | 292,888 | 17-718 


The following table shows the area of each county, and 
the rise and fall in the cultivation of wheat in the central and 
north central districts :— 


Taste Snowing Dectine or Wurat Cuirivation in CERTAIN 


Countigs. 
First Cultivation Largest Cultivation Cultivation in 
Recorded. Recorded. 1903-4. 

District and | Area of Average | Average Average 
Sn = OCUORRE ry Yield | year | Area. | Yield | 4 .. | Yield 
: al per a 7 per : per 
Acre. | Acre. Acre. 

Central Dist. — Acres. Acres. | Bushels. | Acres. | Bushels.! Acres. Bushels. 
Bourke -+ 11,101,440/ 1855-6] 13,606 | 25-03 1861-2 | 30,968 | 17°12 2,953 16°76 
Grant «+ (1,178,760, 1855-6, 12,072 | 25°65 | 1861-2 | 35,349 | 15°86 2,757 17°04 
Mornington... |1,040,000) 1835-6) 943 | 29°57 | 1860-1 | 8,153} 14°03 219 8:83 
Evelyn ~ — .. | 750,080' 1855-6 1,124) 31:43 | 1859-60 | 1,789 | 15°48 266 21°52 

N. Central Dist — i | 

Anglesey .. /1,634,080, 1855-6 129 | 28-77 1874-5 : 4,146! 12-96 1,523 17-18 
Dalhousie .. 838,400, 1855-6) 3,113 | 26°67 1869-70 95,124 | 21°47 6,305 13°67 
Talbot +» |1,037,440, 1855-6 445 | 33°68 | 1871-2 - 76,555 | 13°81 15,231 18°90 
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The following is'a table showing the area under wheat 
during the last ten years, the gross produce, and the average 
yield per acre:— 

Wueat: Rerurn ror Ten YEARS. 


Year. Area under Crop. Gross Produce. Avetsee ES 
Acres, Bushels, Bushels. 
1894-5... ae 1,373,668 11,445,878 8°33 
1895-6... AG 1,412,736 5,669,174 401 
1896-7... ibs 1,580,613 7,091,029 449 
1897-8... ote 1,657,450 10,580,217 6°38 
1898-9... ied 2,154,163 19,581,304 9:09 
1899-00 ... iy 2,165,693 15,287,948 7°04 
1900-1... ube 2,017,321 17,847,321 885 
1901-2... re 1,754,417 12,127,382 691 
1902-3... oa 1,994,271 2,569,364 1:29 
1908-4... ate | 1,968,599 - 28,525,579 14°49 


In 1902-3 wheat was grown on about 17,100 holdings, and 
in 1903-4 on 17,400 holdings. The decline in the yield and the 
average per acre, which is observed during the last few years, 
has been due to the severity of the seasons which has been 
experienced all over the-wheat-growing districts of the State; 
but last year the splendid rains made the yield the highest 
ever recorded, although the area under crop was not so large 
as in the previous year, when the average yield to the acre was 
by far the highest ever experienced. 


Estimates of the area under, and the probable yield of, 
wheat for the season 1903-4, were made on 2nd and 28th 
October respectively. The former was based on information 
supplied by over 16,000 farmers, and the latter on information 
received from over 1,000 growers distributed through the 
State, whose opinions had been asked regarding ‘the prospects 
of the crop in their districts. The following are the results :— 


Estimated area under wheat for grain... Ke 2,105,000 acres. 
” ” hay ois pe © foe 180,000 ,, 
Total... an Si 2,285,000, 
Estimated produce... den Se ... 26,522,700 bushels. 
Average per acre oe im aa oe 126 ~~, 


Towards the close of 1908, owing to reports of the 
appearance of rust, and frequent rains which interfered with 
farm work generally, and in view of the fact that the esti- 
mate was so much in advance of the experience of any 
previous year—the highest yield, 19,581,304 bushels, having 


Estimated 
wheat yield 
1903-4. 
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been obtained in 1898-9—it was feared that this estimate 
would prove to be too high. The results, however, show that, 
although the area of land under crop (1,968,599 acres) is not 
equal to the estimate, yet the yield (28,525,579 bushels) has 
largely exceeded the most sanguine expectations. 


On the 29th March, 1904, after the compilation of three- 
fourths of the Agricultural Statistics of the year, when, owing 
‘to the lateness of the season in some districts of the State, 
the collectors were compelled to procure the best estimates 
obtainable where threshing had not been completed, the 
results of the wheat harvest were fairly well known. The 
figures showed 1,943,000 acres under crop for grain, and 
195,640 for hay; the estimated yield being 28,356,082 bushels, 
-or an average of 14°59 bushels per acre. 


The complete returns are contained in the following 
statement :— 


Return Suowine tue Wuear YIELDS FOR THE SEASONS 
1908-4 any 1902-3 In Counrtss. 


Area. Produce. Average per 
Districts and ; cia . he, eee - 
Counties. ; 
1903-4, 1902-3, 1903-4. 1902-3. 1903-4, | 1902-3. 
Acres. Acres. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels.' Bushels. 
Central District— | | 
Bourke ... ci 2,958 1,618 49,482 30,847 | 1676 | 18-76 
Grant... Se 2,757 2,657 | 46,975 50,952) 17°04 | 19:18 
Mornington... 219 196 1,933 3,721 | 883 ; 18:99 
Evelyn ... re 266 97 5,724 1,433 | 21°52 | 14°77 
North Central Dist. — 
Anglesey cae 1,528 | 676 26,168 5,894 | 1718 | 7:98 
Dalhousie ae 6,305 4,193 86,201 70,594 | 13°67 | 16°84 
Talbot .... “38 15,231 9,079 287,898 97,278 | 18:90 ; 10°71 
Western District — \ | 
Grenville Sy 809 | 276 j 14,405 4,109 | 17°81 | 14°89 
Polwarth rr 41 9 1,123 165 | 27°39 | 18°36 
Heytesbury ... 20 | 40 | 256 1,132 | 12°80 | 28:29 
Hampden : 377 | 258 5,960 3,841 | 15°81 | 14-89 
Ripon... tas 38,562 16,451 590,937 |) 157,977 | 15°32 | 9-60 
Villiers ... ae 732 334. 10,176 7,199 | 13:90 | 21-55 
Normanby ty 1,482 952 14,500 17,453 | 9°78 | 18°33 
Dundas ... diss 2,501 | 1,674 34,903 82,458 | 13:96 | 19°39 
Follett ... Sat 1,162 761 12,621 17,181 | 10°86 ; 22°58 
Wimmera Distriet— [NS 
Lowan ... on 147,188 | 148,153 | 1,982,825 | 476,135 | 13-47 3:21 
Borung ... se | 424,224 | 361,676 | 5,800,568 | 171,767 | 13°67 ‘AT 
Kara Kara van 109,413 111,255 | 1,747,420 | 158,173 | 15-97 | 1:38 
Mallee Distriet— I i 
Millewa ws — —_— | — _ ae es 
Weeah ... ar 19,788 22,592 245,206 10,465 | 1239; -46 
Karkarooc .. | 262,963 | 371,069 | 2,830,194 81,824 | 10°76 | + °22 
Tatchera «. | 245,723 | 322,829 | 2,945,289 31,487 | 11°99 10 
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Return SHowine ras WuHear YIELDS FOR THE SEASONS 
1908-4 anp 1902-3 in Counrires-—Continued. 


| : Average per 
i Area. i Produce. ie 
Districts and \ . 2 ae ee _ . Aare: = 
Counties. : : 
1903-4, 1902-3. | 1903-4. 1902-3, | 1903-4. | 1902-3. 
' Acres. Acres, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels.! Bushels, 
Northern District— | | 
Gunbower | 36,687 | 39.714 | 583,406) 10,775 | 1454 | 27 
Gladstone | 98,021. 84,763 | 1,551,823 | 106,017 | 1668 | 1:25 
Bendigo 93,575 89,664 | 1,735,104 | 125,259 | 18:54 1:40 
Rodney ... | 122,471 95,029 | 2,180,836 | 415,652 | 17-40 437 
Moira... _, | 292,888 | 280,636 | 5,031,670 | 328,800 | 1718) 1-15 
North-Eastern Dist.— | i 
Delatite ie 9,070 5,748 160,385 45,785 | 17°68 . 7:96 
Bogong ... w ) 88,243 20,204 577,618 82,753 | 17 38 410 
Benambra Ae | 1,028 646 24,441 ) 10,168 | 23°89 15°74 
Wonnangatta ... 17 4 363 * 50 | 21:35 12°39 
Gippsland Distriet— i 
Croajingolong ... 70 "35 1,202 467 | 1717 13°33 
Tambo ... a 8 6 132 95 | 1650 15°83 
Dargo ... ie 40 145 653 2,428 | 16°33 . 16°75 
Tanjil ... ads, 2,174 773 35,9381 18,717 | 16:53 | 24°21 
Buln Buln... | 73 59 1301 | 1,318 | 17°82 | 22-26 
= it eee | . 
Total .. {1,968,599 [1,994,271 |28,525,579 2,569,364 | 1449 | 1:29 


Satisfactory as these figures undoubtedly are, yet it is 
much to be feared that large quantities of the grain will turn 
out to be so bleached and otherwise damaged by rains that its 
market value to the growers will be largely affected. 


On 3ist December, 1903, there was equivalent to 14,200 
bushels of Victorian old and 72,500 of imported wheat on rail- 


Old stocks of 
wheat and 
flour. 


ways and in mills and stores, and 399,600 bushels in bonded | 


stores, making a total of 486,300 bushels; but against this 
quantity, 312,592 bushels of the new season’s wheat had been 
consumed up to that date, leaving a balance of stocks on hand, 
exclusive of the recent harvest, of 173,708 bushels. 


The following table shows, for 1898 and each subsequent 
year, the mean population of Victoria; the stocks of old wheat 
and flour on hand at the beginning of each year; the quantity 
of wheat grown; the quantity (after deducting imports) of 
wheat, flour, and biscuit exported; and the breadstuffs left 
over and available for home consumption. In addition to the 
quantity required for food consumption, a stock is required 
for seed purposes, equal, on an average, to three-quarters of 
a bushel per acre:— 


Disposal of 
readstuffs. 


Population 
and bread- 
stuffs. 


Oats. 
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Porunation anp Wueat Returns. 


| | Wheat, Flour, and Biscuit. 


| ; 
| : | Stocks of Old Wheat harvested pon bt 
¥ | Mean Wheat and | for season 
SBR | Population. | Flour on hand ; ended March Exported, Available for 

| (1st January). | in each year. | after deducting Home 

i Imports. Consumption. 

Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
1898 | 1,172,950 | 330,224 10,580,217 1,855,951 9,054,490 
1899 | 1,186,265 1,282,902 19,581,304 10,662,011 |. 10,202,195 
1900... | 1,198,338 2,121,700 15,237,948 7,011,242 10,348,406 
1901, 1,202,960 1,872,000 17,847,321 10,248,093 9,471,228 
1902 1,207,110 | 1,525,288 12,127,382 8,899,246 9,753,424 
1903 i 1,208,880 i 903,616 2,569,364 | ~-4,495,403* 7,968,383 
1904 | 1,206,867 173,708 | 28,525,579 | (Not | Available.) 

(30th March). { 


The manner in which the breadstuffs available for home 
consumption have been disposed of in each of the years under 
review is as follows:— ; 

Disposat or BREADSTUFFs. 


WHEAT AND FLouR, 
How Disposed of—- 
Year. | Quantity [77 
evaleve for aecabetanetiead Used for Food, é&c. 
me ocks on Hand] . A 
Consumption. | on HenueS for Sie o 7 3 
| 81st December. . Total. Per Head. 

aed ae Bushels. 7 Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. a 
1898 ot 9,054,490 1,282,902 1,770,941 6,000,647 512 
1899 tee 10,202,195 2,121,700 1,772,602 6,307,893 5°32 
1900 wed 10,348,406 1,872,000 1,696,000 6,780,406 5°68 
1901 ad 9,471,228 1,525,288 1,529,249 6,416,691 5°33 
1902 Said 9,753,424 903,616 1,616,946 7,232,862 5:99 
1903 ‘ 7,968,383 173,708 1,626,954 6,167,721 H 510 


sumption, to import a considerable quantity. The net imports 
of wheat during 1903 were 3,969,760 bushels, valued at 


_In 1903-4, the land under this crop was 433,638 acres, from 
which a yield of 13,434,952 bushels was obtained, giving an 


* Net Import. 
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average of 30°'98 bushels to the acre. The following return 
shows the harvest results for this crop since 1894-5:— 


Oats: Return FoR Ten YEARS. 


Year, | Area Under Crop. Gross Produce. Average per Acre. 
Acres. Bushels. Bushels. 
1894-5 be bee 266,444 5,633,286 21:14 
1895-6. - 255,503 2,880,045 | 11-28 
1896.7 vee ve 419,460 6,816,951 16°25 
1897-8 tee we 294,183 4,809,479 16°35 
1898-9 wes te 266,159 5,523,419 20°75 
1899-0 se ae 271,280 6,116,046 22°55 
1900-1 wes vee 362,689 9,582,332 26°42 
1901-2 a a 329,150 6,724,900 20°43 
1902-3 _ we 433,489 4,402,982 10°16 
1903-4 oe we 433,638 18,434,952 30°98 


The return for the last year has been the most magnifi- 
cent, and the average yield the highest, ever achieved in 
Victoria. In no other season has a yield of 7,000,000 bushels 
been reached, with the exception of the year "1900- 1, when it 
was 9,582, 332 bushels. 


The area under this cereal was 47,760 acres in 1903-4, 
33,586 acres being under malting barley, and 14,174 acres 
under other barley. The greatest acreage under this crop 
was 97,360 acres in 1894-5; but in the previous year it was 
49,105. There is thus shown a remarkable divergence in the 
quantity of land sown under barley, owing doubtless to the 
uncertainty of the seasons, the market for this product being 
uniformly good. The following shows the return for ten 
years — 

Bartry: Rerurn For Ten _Yeans. 


Area under Crop. FLOSS Produce. ‘Aver erage per Acre. 

Year, oe i 7 

” Malting. | Other. {| Malting. Other. | Malting. Other. Total. 

» Acres. Acres. -Bushels. Bushels. } Bushels. | Bushels. -/Bushels. 
1894.5 | 85,499 11,861 | 1,337,643 | 258,820 | 15°64 21°82 16°40 
1895-6 .. | 71,789 6,649 624,388 91,204 , 870 13°70 9:12 
1896-7 we | 58,421 8,952 641,406 | 174,199 | 12°01 | 19°45 13°08 
1897-8 .. | 26,118 11,087 502,411 | 256,043 | 19°24 | 23°09 20°39 
1898-9 .. | 88,584 | 14,275 | 776,785 | 335,782 | 23:18 | 23°52 23°25 
1899-0 «| 65,970 13,603 | 1,197,948 | 268,140 | 1816 . 19°71 18:42 
1900-1 we | 49,723 9,180 | 1,008,477 | 212,001 | 2018. 23°22 20°65 
1901-2 w | 25,480 6,943 527,564 | 166,287 | 20°71. 28-95 21°40 
1902-3 .. | 26,436 11,280 394,877 | 166,267 | 14°94 | 14°74 14°88 
1903-4 «| 83,586 14,174 878,721 839,282 | 26°17 | 23°80 25°50 

t : i 


Although the quantity of land sown has not equalled that 
of many of the previous years, yet the yield has been a good 
one, and the average, as in the case of wheat and oats, the 
best achieved. 


Barley. 


Potatoes. 


Hay. 


‘The five 
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The greatest quantity of land planted with potatoes was 
57,334 acres in 1891-2; the next being 56,383 acres in 1894-5; 
and 55,469 acres in 1899-1900. The highest yield was 204,155 . 
tons in 1890-1, the next 200,523 tons in 1891-2. The area 
planted in 1903-4 was 48,930 acres, and the produce was 
167,736 tons, or 3:48 tons per acre. The following table 
shows the potato return for ten years:— 


Porators: Rerurn For ‘'rn YRARS. 
Year. | ea ae Gross Produce. Average. Per 

Acres. Tons. ‘Tons. 
1894-5 ele will 56,383 196,706 3°49 
4895-6 coy ee 43,895 117,238 2°67 
1896-7 43,532 146,555 3°37 
1897-8 44,197 67,296 152 
1898-9 41,252 161,142 3:91 
1893-0 55,469 178,381 | 3:13 
1900-1 38,477 123,126 3°20 
1901-2 40,058 125,474 ' 3°13 
1902-38 49,706 168,759 3°40 
1903-4 48,930 167,736 3°43 


Statistics of the hay crop were collected as far back as 
1841, when 450 acres were sown, and 900 tons harvested. 
From that date onward, there has been in general a steady 
increase in the quantity of land planted. The greatest area 
under hay was last year, when: 733,353 acres were cut; in 
1901-2, 659,239 acres; and in 1902-3, 580,884 acres were sown. 
The highest yield attained was 1,233, 063 tons in 1903-4, the 
next being 884,369 in 1901-2, 740,049 in 1892-8, and 723, 299 in 
1898-9. The following is a table of the hay crop for the last 
ten vears:— 


Hay : Rerurn ror Ten Years. 
Year. | Area Under Crop. Gross Produce. Average per Acre, 
\ 
oat SS, | 2 A 2 ee 
| Acres. Tons, Tons. 
1894-5 | 492,578 621,547 1°26 
1895-6 | 464,482 390,861 ‘84 
1896-7 | 416,667 449,056 1-08 
1897-8 580,000 659,635 1:14 
1898-9 565,345 723,299 1:28 
1899-0 450,189 596,193 1:32 
1900-1 592,105 677,757 1:35 
1901-2 a we 659,239 884,369 1:34 
1902-3 ar edd 580,884 601,272 1:04 
1903-4 eo vee! 733,353 1,233,068 168 


The area under the five principal crops during the last 
five years, its proporticn to the population, the production of 
these crops, and its proportion to the population, are exhibited 
in the following table. The proportion of land under wheat 
ranges from about 14 to nearly 2 acres per head; that under 
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oats is very little more than a quarter of an acre; that under 
barley and potatoes is about 4 acres to 100 people; and hay 
from a half to nearly three-quarters of an acre per head. The 
produce in the same period shows great variation; the wheat 
‘ranges from 2°12 bushels per head in 1902-3 to 23-60 in 1903-4; 
oats from 3°63 to 11°11; barley from about half a bushel in 
1902-3 to 14 bushels in 1899-1900, and falls back to 1 bushel in 
1903-4; potatoes yielded 2 cwt. per head in 1900-1 and 1901-2, 
and about 3 cwt. per head in 1899-1900, 1902-3, and 1903-4. 
The hay yield was equal to 1 ton per head in 1903-4, the 
nearest average to this being three-quarters of a ton in 1901-2. 


Tania SHowine, FoR Five Principat Crops, roe AREA AND 
Propuction PER Heap or PopuLation: 
Rerury ror Five YEARS. 


AREA UNDER— 
Year ; - 2 aed 
| Wheat. ! Oats. Barley. | Potatoes. Hay. 
soe ii ES | ge An | eo A wife : = Bie 
, Acres, |, Acres. Acres. | Acres. > Acres. 
1899-0... wv | 2,165,693 271,280 | 79,573 | 55,469 450,189 
1900-1... v.. | 2,017,821 362,689 | 58,858 | 38,477 502,105 
1901-2... we | 1,754,417 329,150 32,423 | 40,058 659,239 
1902-3... wee | 1,994,271 433,489 37,716 | 49,706 580,884 
1903-4... ...| 1,968,599 | 438,638 | 47,760» 48,930 733,358 
F i | | 
PRODUCTION. 
Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. Tons. Tons. 
1899-0... ... | 15,287,948 | 6,116,046 | 1,466,088 173,381 596,193 
1900-1... | 17,847,321) 9,582,382 | 1,215,478 123,126 | 677,757 
1901-2... ... | 12,127,882) 6,724,990) 693,851 i 125,474 | 884,369 
1902-3... th 2,569,364, 4,402,982} 561,144 168,759 | 601,272 
1903-4... ... | 28,525,579 ; icici 1,218,003 | 167,736 | 1,233,063 
AREA PER HAD OF POPULATION. 
Acres. Acres. | Acres, {| Acres. Acres. 
1899-0... nh5 1°82 23 i ‘07 j ‘05 38 
1900-1... cae 169 30 | 05 | 03 “4.2, 
1901-2... te 1:45 27 03 ! 03 54 
1902-3... oe 1-65 16) “03 ! “O04 48 
1903-4... a 1:62 36 “OA 04 “61 
“5 \ ae 
| PRODUCTION PER Had Or POPULATION. 
Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. Tons. Tons. 
1899-0, ... wef 1881 514 1:28 “15 “50 
1900-1... as 14°91 8-00 102 10 87 
1901-2... on 10-01 5°56 37 “10 73 
1902-3... eel 212 3°63 “46 V4 | 50 
1903-4 0... Dee 23°60 111 LOL “14 1:02 
i 


« 
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The following return shows the yield of the principal 
crops in the various Australian States and New Zealand for 
each of the six years ended March, 1904:— 


t 


j 
Year Ended} | New South 


March. Victoria Wales, Queensland. | South Western 


Australia. | Australia. 


‘fF 
Tasmania. | gee: 


Wheat. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels, Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. 


1899... 119,581,304) 9,276,216 607,012) 8,778,900] 870,909|2,303,512113,073,416. 
1900... /15,237,948/13,604,166 614,414) 8,453,135] 966,601{1,101,303) :8,581,898. 
1901... |17,847,321/16,173,771 1,194,088/11,253,148, 774,65311,110,421) 6,527,154 
1902... (12,127,382'14,808,705 1,692,222] 8,012,762] 956,886| 963,662) 4,046,589 
1903... | 2,569,364) 1,585,097 6,165] 6,854,912) 970,571) 876,971] 7,457,915. 
1904... |28,525,579|27,334,141 2,436,799|13,209,465]1,855,460| 767,398] 7,891,654 


Oats, | Bushels. Bushels. Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels, | Bushels. 
1899 ... 5,523,419' 278;007 4,047; 304,002 55,854 2,271,070) 16,511,888 
1900 .., 6,116,046; 627,904, 10,712] 218,331 73,556/1,148,160 16,325,832 
1901... | 9,582,332! 593,548 7,855) 366,229) 86,438 1,406,913/19,085,837 
1902 ... | 6,724,900, 687,179 42,208]. 469,254} 163,653 1,702,659/15,045,283. 
1903... | 4,402,982: 351,758) 520} 620,823! 161,714/1,752,745 21,766,708. 
1904... |18,434,952' 1,252,156) 70,718] 902,936] 255,300 1,621,950/15,107,237 

Barley. Bushels, Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. Bushels. 
1899... | 1,112,567; 64,094 34,865) 284,135) 29,295) 184,225 1,677,908 - 
1900... | 1,466,088 132,476} 118,443 188,917} 56,587) 142,721] 1,585,145 
1901... | 1,215,478 114,228] 127,144) 211,102 29,188} 116,911 1,027,651 
1902... 693,851) 103,361) 277,037, 243,862} 34,723) 1 67,483} 855,998 
1903... 561,144 18,233 3,595, 317,155] 45,778| 201,133] 1,136,232 
1904 ... | J ,218,003) 174,147; 510,557 487,920| 51,487 212,459} 1,160;504 
Potatoes. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1899... 161,142 61,900 16,413 14,445) 5,698} 88,166) 298,561 
1900... 173.381 81,337 22,675 19,716; 8,373) 101,670) 222,124. 
1901... 123,126 63,253 20,014 14,566 4,835 93,862, 169,042 
1902 .., 125,474) 39,146 22,402 15,059 5,739, 114,704| 206,815 
1903... 168,759 30,732 . 3,257 28,312 6,200} 163,518) 193,267 
1904... 167,736 56,743 17,649, 31,415) 4,315] 171,298 208,787 

Hay. Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1899... 723,299, 334,297 70,235, 258,518) 77,297 82,448) 151,240 
1900 .., 596, 193] 546,850! 103,409) 229,800) 70,078 51,123} 136,468 
1901... 677,757; 526,260 78,758] 358,662 103,813; 94,198} 136,046* 
1902... 884,369) 472,621) 122,089) 346,467; 89,729) 88,125) 125,968 
1903... 601,272} 243,289) 23,181| 308,825} 91,593| 89,210 + 
1904 .. | 1,288,063, 816,810] 186,117 479,723) 119,156) 115,513} t 


Of every 1,000 acres under cultivation during 1903-4, 490 
acres were under wheat, 108 under oats, 12 under barley, 12: 
under potatoes, 182 under hay, and 196 under other crops and 
land in fallow. The proportion of the land under each crop: 
to the total area under tillage during the last six years,. 
was :— 


* Estimated. + Not available. 


PROPORTION OF Lanp UNDER CROP: 
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Rervurn For Srx Years. 


Proportionate Area to otal Cultivated Land under— 
(Exclusive of Area under artificial grass.) 


Year 
Pints [est Se perc 

arch— j 

Wheat. Oats | Barley Potatoes, Hay, mie 

Per'cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

1899 57°78 7:13 1:28 Lil 16-17 17-53 
1900 59°05 739 | 217 151 12:27 17°61 
1901 54°28 O75 3 1:58 1:03 13°51 19°85 
1902 48:09 902 | “89 111 18°07 22°82 
1903 » 58°34 “11°59 | 101 1°33 15°54 17-19 
1904 48°95 10° 78 | i 1:22 | 18:24 19°62 


from the Prices of 


This information has been ¢ 
agricultural 


procured direct 


growers in February and March. The following is the produce. 
average price for each of the last six years :— 
Prices or Propuce: Return ror Srx YHArs. 
Average Price in ebruary and March. 
Year. _ | : Barley. ~ “Potatoes. 
Wheat. Oats, al Hay. Early Main prop 
Malting. Other. Crop. (after March). 
Per bushel. |Per bushel. | Per bushel. |Per bushel. i Per ton, | Per fon; ton. 
s. d. s. d. s. dd. s. da. 2 : d. 
1899 2 2 1 7% 4 2} 2 24 34° 5 73 0 36 5 
1900 2 5 21 8 2h 2 34 40 9 | 41 11 26 11 
1901 2 § 1 63 2 10% 1114 39 4 73 11 55 10 
“1902 2 104 2 4 3 93 2 94 55 5 "7 7 84 4 
1903 6 0 3 23 4 5} 3.8 100 1 91 3 47 1 
1904 2 8 1 #$si4 2 105 1 94 27 2 62 6 26 1 


Dealing with the prices of wheat ruling during the year, 
Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort & Co. report as follows:—“The 
course of values during the past year was downward, and 
quotations for prime local wheat were, in consequence of the 
paucity of supplies, mainly nominal, the greater portion of 
the available supply being purchased in the early part of the 
vear for seed. The following shows the movement in prices 
for prime Australian wheat during 1903:— 


Lowest Price 
per Bushel. 


Highest Price 
per Bushel. 


January 5s. 7d. 6s. 3d. 
February 5s. 11d. 6s. 3d. 
March 5s. 8d. 5s. 103d. 
April 5s. 7d. 5s. Od. 
May 5s. 5d. 5s. 8d. 
June 5s. 5s. 5d. 
July 4s. 11d. 5s. 3d. 
August 4s, 10d 5s. 1d. 
September 4s. 9d. 5s. 
October ... None available _ 
November (New Wheat) a 3s. 7d. se 3s. 11d 
December es ... 28. 10$d., 2s. 11d. 3s. 6d. 
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The following table shows the area.and production under 
other crops, 1899-00 to 1903-4:— 


Oruer Crops: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


1899-00, *1900-1, 1901-2. 
Crop. b 
Area, | Production.| Area. Production.) Area. Production. 
meal i z, ji. | a 
: Acres. Bushels. Acres. | Bushels, | Acres. | Bushels. 
Maize | 11,037} 624,844 | 9,389 604,180| 10,020] 615,472 
Rye ... Tae ane 1,050 13,896 823 | 11,989 828 14,418 
Peas and Beans w. | 12,2438 | 164,414 7,812 | 146,357 8,297 | 169,971 
‘ Tons. | Tons “| ‘Tons. 
Mangel-wurzel ot 788 9,597 636 | 7,670 865 9,679 
Beer, Carrots, Pars- 584 | 4,710 507 | 4,514 | 561 4,140 
nips and Turuips i | } 
Onions ae | 4436) 19,905 | 2,815 > 12,766 | 4,151, 20,859 
Green Forage w. | 18,574 | Rt 18,975 ; ot, 32,795 | Pi 
! Bushels. ; Bushels. Bushels. 
Grass-and Clover Seeds 2,283 ; 28,022 2,235; 35,084 1,877 60,144 
Owt. Owe. | | Owt. 
Hops eed as 713 | 2,884 401 | 2,741 307 2,249 
Tobacco se ie 155 | 1,865 109 ; 311 103 345 
Vines—Grapes ... | 27,550 | 298,920 | 30,634; 631,912) 28,592 | 497,269 
ae ~ | § 85 fibre eq. § 145 fibre | (268 fibre: 
Flax. ou 185 |) Goaseed| 259) 717seed| 29 | 9 842 seed. 
Gardens and Orchards | 54,578 ee 57,496 | sue 58,807 ane 
Other Crops... aa 2,937 Ae 2,596 | an 2,991 
Land in Fallow we | 509,244, des 602,870 | ie 681,778 sie 
Artificial Grasses... | 151,919 es 207,846 | ix 162,954 ais 
| 1902-3. 1903-4, 
Crop. | Er 
| Area. Production. Area. Production. 
Acres. _ Bushels. , Acres. Bushels. 
Maize. - 10,906 | 750,524 11,810 | 904,239 
Rye or | L487 21,179 ! 2,021 29,586 
Peas and Beans »| 8,085 141,288 8,960 213,735 
| | Tons. | Tons. 
Mangel-wurzel oo wl 1,892 17,174 1,564 21,3805 
Beet, Carrots, Parsnips,’ and j 447 5,600 1,014 9,879 
Turnips | 
Onions wes ta ies A 5,565 27,467 4,176 |. 25,218 
Green Forage ass ase w | 31,145 ao 33,165 sit 
| Bushels. Bushels. 
Grass and Clover Seeds... bes 1,568 15,836 2,749 35,660 
Cwt. Cwt. 
Hops ' 213° | 1,572 214 2,447 
Yobaceo o.oo fT 781 | 129 848 
Vines—Grapes —... tee vj 28,374 444,966 28,513 654,965 
ier ts . ' F 320 fibre ; ( 61 fibre 
Flax eee ae bop sh ae ee 
* Gardens and Orchards —... ie 58,415 dt 59,812 | aay 
Other Crops ey ne wef 2,201 a 2,403 
Laudin Fallow... 4 ... | 492,305 | as 632,521 
Artificial Grasses ... a .. | 565,685 at 962,665 
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In the year 1899-1900 there were 11,037 acres planted 
with maize, from which a return of 624,844 bushels was 
obtained. The quantity of land under this crop was fairly 
eonstant from that year until 1903-4, when 11,810 acres were 
sown, and the production was 904,239 bushels. The principal 
maize-growing counties of the State are Tangil, Tambo, Dargo, 
Croajingolong, Buln Buln, and various counties in the North- 
Eastern District. 


The area under rye has increased by 971 acres during the 
last five years. In 1903-4 the area was 2,021 acres and the 
production 29,586 bushels. 


In the area planted with peas and beans there has been 
a falling off from 12,293 acres in 1899-1900 to 8,960 acres: in 
1903-4. On the other hand, the production in the same time 
has substantially increased, the yields being 164,414 bushels in 
the former, and 213,735 bushels last year—a result evidencing 
improved methods of cultivation, judicious manuring, a good 
season, and economic harvesting. 


A very considerable increase has been made in the area 
under mangel wurzel—from 788 acres in 1899-1900 to 1,564 
acres in 1903-4, During the same period the production has 
increased from 9,597 tons to 21,305 tons. As the necessity 
of providing food for the stock during dry seasons becomes 
more apparent to the farmer, it is hoped that the cultivation 
of mangel wurzel, as an adjunct to the silo, will be largely 
extended. : 


The cultivation of these crops, exclusive of those grown 
in market gardens, has nearly doubled in the last five years. 
In 1899-1900 the land sown was 584 acres, and in 1903-4, 1,014 
acres. The produce in the former year was 4,710 tons, and 
9,879 tons last year. 


Onions are grown in nearly every county south of the 
Dividing Range. The counties yielding the largest crops are 
Polwarth, Mornington, Grant, Bourke, and Grenville. In the 
first named of these there was a yield last year of 5,618 tons 
from 777 acres. In both Mornington and Grant a larger area 
was sown, 804 acres being planted in the former, and 887 in 
the latter, the respective returns being 4,994 tons and 3,753 
tons. In Bourke 603 acres yielded 3,647 tons, and in Grenville 
2,652 tons was the produce of 383 acres; Villiers and Buln 
Buln also added substantially to the total yield. The total 
area under onions in 1903-4 was 4,176 acres, and the yield 
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was 25,218 tons. The following is a return for the last ten 
years :-— 


Onion Propuce: Return ror Ten YEARS. 


Year. Area. | Produce. | Year. Area, Produce. 
Acres, Tons. i Acres, Tons. 
1894-5 a 3,178 17,377 / 1899-0 wis 4,436 19,905 
1895-6 ... | 8,780 10,759 © i 1900-1 ie 2,815 12,766 
1896-7 oa 8,735 11,256 1901-2 oo 4,151 20,859 
1897-8 ia 3,751 11,217 1902-8... 5,565 27,467 
1898-9 we) 4,472 17,308 1903-4: aes 4,176 25,218 
| 


This crop shows an increase during the last five years of 
14,591 acres in the area sown. In 1899-1900 the quantity was 
18,574 acres; in 1900-1, 18,975 acres; in 1901-2, 32,795 acres; 
in 1902-3, 81,145 acres; and in the year now under review, 
33,165 acres. 


The acreage under grass and clover seeds was 2,283 acres 
in 1899-1900; 2,285 in 1900-1; 1,877 in 1901-2; 1,568 in 1902-3; 
and 2,749 acres in 1903-4; the production being—28,022, 35,084, 
60,144, 15,836, and 35,660 bushels in the respective years. . 


The hop-growing industry attained its maximum develop- 
ment in 1883-4, when 1,758 acres were planted, and yielded 
15,714 ewt. Delatite and Dargo were the chief counties in 
which hops were grown, and in Tangil, Polwarth, Evelyn, and 
Buln Buln smaller yields were recorded. There has, however, 
been a heavy falling off in the last twenty years. In 1903-4 
there were only 43 growers, whose return from 214 acres was 
2,447 cwt. 


In 1895-6 there were 1,969 acres under crop, but in 1898-9 
the area had fallen to 72 acres. Since that year the area sown 
has gradually increased, the returns for last year showing 
19 growers of flax, who cultivated 259 acres, and produced 
1,226 cewt. of seed, 61 cwt. of made fibre, and 4,760. cwt. of 
straw, awaiting treatment. 


Besides the experimental plot on the Agricultural College 
area, at Edi, there are many plantations in the counties of 
Delatite and Bogong, along the banks of the King River. The 
number of growers in the State, the area of land cultivated, 
and the produce for the last ten years, were:— 
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Topacco: Return ror Tun Years. 


I i 
Year. i ee a Area, Produce. 
Acres. Cwt. 
1894-5... isl 254, 1,412 | 7,155 (dry) 
1895-6 i 303 2,029 | 15,223 ,, 
1896-7 | 233 1,264 7,890 ,, 
1897-8 \ 77 522 3,419 ,, 
1898-9 | 31 78 i 190 ,, 
1899-0 Ree 28 155 1,365 ,, 
1900-1 | 16 109 311 ,, 
1901-2 | 7 108 345, 
1902-3 ie 24 Wi 781 ,, 
1903-4 : 25 129 848, 


The maximum quantity of tobacco grown was in 1880-1, 
when 17,333 cwt. of dry leaf was produced. In the years 
1895-6, 1896-7, and 1897-8, the produce was respectively 15,223 
ewt., 7,890 cwt., and 3,419 ewt., but since the last year quoted 
the industry has shrunk very considerably, until in 1900-1 the 
number of growers was only 16, the area cultivated 109 acres, 
and the produce 311 cwt. During the last three years, how- 
ever, a slight improvement has taken place. 


As there are large tracts in the North-Eastern and other 
parts of the State eminently suited for tobacco cultivation, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that this industry will not only 
entirely recover its lost ground at an early date, but also 
assume considerably larger dimensions. The following general 
remarks on the tobacco plant have been extracted from a 
paper prepared by F. J. Howell, Esq., Chemist for the De- 
partment of Agriculture :— ; 


GENERAL REMARKS ON THE TOBACCO PLANT. 
Extracted from a pamphlet by F. J. Hower, Esq., Ph.D.,«Chemist for 
Agriculture, ete. 

The ready adaptability of the tobacco plant to a wide 
range of soil and climatic conditions makes its growth an easy 
matter, but the extreme sensitiveness of the plant to the 
slightest variations in these conditions, as manifested in the 
flavour and quality of the leaf, restricts the possibility of the 
successful growth of any one type to exceedingly limited areas. 
It is only a tobacco possessing certain well-defined qualities, 
and meeting the specific requirements which in the present 
highly-specialized condition of the industry are demanded, that 
is worth the trouble of growing. As Whitney remarks: “A 
nondescript tobacco is not worth growing, and should not be 
grown, as it lowers the price of really good types of tobacco, 
to the detriment alike of the grower and consumer.” As 
there are certain tobaccoes then in demand—suited by their 
particular characteristics for certain specific purposes, and as 
these characteristics are the resultant mainly of particular 

M 2 : . 
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soil and climatic conditions—it appears that the two lines of 
activity to be taken up in investigations connected with the 
- jndustry are—first, to find out what kinds of leaf are in 
demand, and then to investigate the existence of the- climatic 
and soil conditions capable of producing the desired character- 
istics. The second line of inquiry would involve laboratory 
investigations in the chemical and mechanical analysis of soils, 
as well as the establishment of numerous and widely-dis- 
tributed observation stations; or, as the term is used here, 
experimental plots, where tests would be carried out with 
different varieties. 


With respect to the kinds of tobaccoes in demand in 
different parts, an extract from a recent paper by Milton 
Whitney will convey an idea of the wide existing differences 
of opinion prevailing in different parts on the characteristics 
constituting desirable qualities in the product. 


“The differences in the export type, known to the trade 
‘ as ‘foreign,’ which are cured and manipulated according to the 
demands of the various foreign countries, are worthy of 
special consideration. 


“To the general public such differences are sometimes 
hardly perceptible, but in the trade the slightest difference in 
shade, colour, thickness, shape or length of leaf, is taken into 
account in determining to what country or trade the tobacco 
is best suited. For example, Great Britain gives preference 
to a long, narrow olive-green leaf, which is required to be 
heavily fired; in fact, the stronger the odour of hard wood 
smoke, the more acceptable the tobacco is to the British trade. 
The Austrian Government prefers a long, broad, silky leaf, 
from medium to light brown colour. The Italian Government 
uses the same type, only of shorter size and darker in colour, 
while the French prefer a tobacco that has been made ex- 
ceedingly dark by means of steaming and hard pressure while 
hot.” 


- The commercial grouping of tobacco is one of classes, 
types and grades. The adaptability of a tobacco for a par- 
ticular use, such as cigarettes, cigar, or smoking, marks it 
off as belonging to a class. The possession of certain qualities, 
as flavour, texture, and colour, determines the type, while 
the grade expresses the measure of excellence of the leaves 
from any one type. The production of the different classes 
and types is the outcome principally of climatic conditions 
and the texture and physical properties of the soil. It will be 
recognized then that the production of the different classes 
and types cannot be successfully attempted on the same class 
of soil—that a soil adapted by its physical properties for the 
production of a large, heavy leaf of a high oil or gum content, 
will not produce a light tobacco. The adaptability of various. 
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soils to different classes and types of tobacco has received 
great attention at the hand of Whitney, in America, with the 
object of determining the conditions favourable to the best 
development of each type. The ultimate object, as stated, has 
been “to give a basis for the classification of tobacco soils, 
and for the improvement and modification of the conditions 
in many soils which are not, under present methods of 
manuring and cultivation, well adapted to any particular type 
of tobacco.” 


Prior to similar investigations being taken up in Victoria, 
the introduction of new and untried varieties is necessary. 


The establishment of experimental fields, covering a wide 
range of soils, in which various varieties might be tested, 
would indicate the suitability of particular areas and par- 
ticular soils for the production of different types. The 
examination of the soils, on which certain of these types might 
have succeeded, would then afford data for expressing opinions 
on the results of analysis as to the adaptability of untried 
areas for the same type. Until this data resulting from field 
experiment is available, the chemical and physical analysis 
of a soil will have a limited value only. Up to very recently, 
one type only has been almost exclusively grown in the North- 
Eastern district as the general crop, and the large body of 
facts resulting from the experience of growers themselves, 
apart from the investigations of the expert, which affords so 
much valuable data to the investigator in America, is not 
available in the case of Victoria. From the experience of © 
growers themselves in America, it has been found that certain 
varieties; through the yields and excellence of the product, 
' have given a distinct character to certain districts. The work 
of the expert is to investigate the conditions producing these 
distinctive characteristics, and, by a comparative study of un- 
tried areas, to discover and suggest the possibilities of ex- 
pansion beyond these restricted localities known by experience 
to be adapted for the production of these characteristics. In 
Victoria, in the absence of the growers’ initiative, a wide distri- 
bution of variety tests must precede any large system of soil 
investigation. From the variety tests of last year, reported on 
by Mr. Smith, there is every evidence of the growers of the 
North-Eastern district being able to produce a tobacco very 
much superior to the one formerly placed on the market. To ob- 
tain some general idea of the character of the soil in the district, 
a chemical and mechanical analysis of a number of samples 
taken from different localities was carried out in the labora- 
tory. This examination reveals the presence of the most im- 
portant plant foods in exceptionally large quantities. The 
soils may be regarded as of high fertility. The mechanical 
analysis discloses a texture indicating no very high retentive 
power for water, and therefore not adapted for the production 
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of the heaviest types of leaf. The clay content, however, is 
higher than that of American soils producing the finest types 
of light yellow tobaccoes. 


As, however, the type of a tobacco is the resultant of 
climatic as well as soil conditions, no reliable opinions as to 
specific adaptability can be formed by comparing the com- 
position of a soil on one side of the world with that on the 
other; in fact, the determinative influences of climate on the 
tobacco plant have been shown to be so subtle as to fail 
detection by even meteorological instruments. We must find 
that answer from the plant itself. 


No plant is so profoundly affected by soil characteristics 
as tobacco, but it is rather to physical character of soil 
than to chemical composition that we must ascribe the 
paramount influence exerted on the physiology of the plant. 
To quote Whitney again:—‘It is practically true of tobacco, 
to a greater extent perhaps than of any other crop, that 
the texture and physical properties of the soil influence 
the physiology of the plant to such an extent as to determine 
and control the distribution of the widely-differing distinct 
types of tobacco. Soils producing a heavy shipping tobacco 
will not produce fine tobacco of any variety. Soils containing 
a large proportion of clay, or which for other reasons are very 
retentive of moisture, tend to produce large, heavy plants which 
cure to a dark brown or red. A. lighter sandy soil produces 


_ a plant having a thinner and more delicate leaf. which, by 


proper treatment, can be cured to a bright red mahogany, or 
fine yellow colour. So marked is this influence of soil upon 
the quality of tobacco that a fine bright tobacco land may be. 
separated by only a few feet from a heavy clay soil which will 
produce only a heavy manufacturing or export leaf.” 


Although the paramount influence of the physical com- 
position of a soil is clearly recognized, the chemical com- 
position also cannot escape consideration. A knowledge of. 
this, by revealing deficiency or over abundance in a particular 
plant food, may suggest means by fertilization on one side or 
the reduction of “raging fertility” on the other, of so bringing 
soils under control as to exercise a decided improvement on 
the quality of the product. 


A comparison of the average figures of the four important 
plant foods in the six Edi fields, with two American districts 
-—Kentucky and North Carolina—discloses precentages in the 
Edi soils equally in three ingredients to the Kentucky, and 
considerably surpassing in all the North Carolina. It is 
possible that an addition of lime to some of the Edi soils might 
prove of advantage, but in all other respects the figures would 
appear to indicate that the use of fertilizers will probably 
prove of little effect. 
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The area under vines shows a steady increase from 4,284 Nines and 
‘acres in 1879-80, to 30,307 acres in 1894-5. In 1900-01, the making. 


area was 30,634 acres, but in 1903-4 the area was only 28, 513 
acres. The vineyards are distributed fairly all over the State. 
‘There are but few counties which do not show a certain 
‘quantity of land under vines. There are, however, districts 
where the principal industries are connected with vine-grow- 
ing—the Shire of Rutherglen has 8,447 acres under vines; 
Yackandandah, 1,011 acres; and North Ovens, 677 acres. In 
the Goulburn Valley, wine-making is a flourishing industry. 
In the Wimmera district, in the County of Borung, there are 
many vineyards, particularly in the Stawell Shire, where 1,108 
acres are planted. At Mildura, there are 5,756 acres planted, 
the crop being dried principally for raisins and currants. 
The results of ten years operations are as follow: 


Vine Propuce: Return ror Ten Yrars. 


Produce. 


bs ON eae “Gray es |. Raisins | Currants 
RrOneat | oirapes, | Wine Made. | “made. | Made. 
a Owt. Gals. | Gwe. Cwt. 
1894-5... ne 2,980. ; 30,307 | 488,570 | 1,909,972 | 18,207 2389 
1896-7... ve 2,603 27,934 | 601,053 | 2,822,263 | 11,276 762 


H 
1895-6... .. | 2,975 80,275 | 479,071 | 2,226,999 | 11,183 686 
| 


1897-8... ee 2,364 | 27,701 | 457,437) 1,919,389 | 13,234 462 
1898-9... .. | 2,453 | 27,568 | 468,887 | 1,882,209 17,979 1,033 
1899-0... .. | 2,882 | 27,550 | 298,920! 933,282 | 17,847 | 3.315 
1900-1... .. | 2,486 | 30,634 | 631,912 | 2,578,187 | 29,370 3,715 
1901-2... nei 2,469 28,592 | 497,269 | 1,981,475 | 27,583 2,546 
1902-3... w. | 2,847 | 28,374 | 444,966 | 1,547,188 | 85,584 8,722 


1908-4... i 2,260 . 28,513 | 654,965 ce 53,447 7,490 


Of the total quantity of grapes gathered—654,965 cwt.— 
364,450 ewt. were used for making wine, 213,282 cwt. for raisins 
and currants, and 77,233 cwt. for table consumption and ex- 
port. In the quantity of wine made—2,551,150 gallons—are 
included 21,000 gallons made in wineries situated in the 
counties of Rodney and Moira. That destructive insect affect- 
ing the vines, the phylloxera vastatrix, to which reference has 
been made in previous issues of the Year-Book, has not shown 
itself to any marked extent during the past twelve months, 
inasmuch as there is no record of any eradication having taken 
place. Attempts are now being made to effectually combat 
‘the pest by the distribution of disease-resistant stocks by the 
Department of Agriculture. 


The area under orchards growing fruit for sale increased orchards 


steadily from 5,800 acres in 1872-3, 10,048 in 1882-3, 31,370 


in 1892-3, 44,502 in 1902-3, to 46,624 acres in 1903-4, which. was sale. 
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from orchards growing fruit for sale are as follow :— 


OrcHarD Propuce: Rerurn ror Six YEARS. 


Details of the produce. 


Area Under LarcE Fruits GATHERED. 
vens, | pNummber of, | Gantens |____. on 
Orchards. Apples. Pears. Quinces, | Plums. 
' 
: Acres. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1898-9 4,868 347,033 | 199,265 47,634 | 25,630 | 49,788 
1899-0 5,208 40,714 217,128 39,571 | 19,383 | 51,019 
1900-1 5,400 44,688 279,198 89,780 | 25,574 | 64,675 
1901-2 5,693 45,885 | 203,914 42,408 | 22,909 | 75,484 
1902-3 5,301 44,502 282,454 $8,582 | 32,733 | 57,792 
1903-4 5,254 46,642 251,573 56,495 | 29,113 | 108,736 
Larce Fruits GatHErep.— Continued. 
Year, ~ 
Cherries. | Peaches. | Apricots. | Oranges. | Lemons. Figs. Others. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. | Cwt. Cwt, Cwt. Cwt. 
1898-9 30,096 | 58,992 | 70,483 7,796 | 15,456 |. 7,267 4,032 
1899-0 25,042 | 81,395 | 70,022 | 10,658 | 12,433 6,589 2,437 
1900-1 35,636 | 54,614 | 77,590 | 12,948 | 19,633 7,403 3,373 
1901-2 37,963 | 96,463 | 79,427 | 20,945 | 22,088 6,153 3,226 
1902-3 34,781 | 58,887 | 57,118 8,082 | 15,421 6,519 | 2,734 
1903-4 42,215 | 88,414 | 114,305 9,635 | 20,842 8,959 | 2,970 
SMALL Frvirs GaTiERED. NvtTs GATHERKD. 
ba | Rasp- | Straw- | Goose- Red, gore a | wat | Fit {| Chest. 
berries.| berries. vie PWhite). “| monds. nuts. | berts.| nuts. 
| Cwt. | Cwt. | Owt. | Cwt. | Cwt. | Lbs. | Lbs, Lbs. be 
1898-9 9,892] 1,889 6,541 oAs 1,001! 67,164 17,694 2,987 4,392 
1899-0 . 12,831) 3,109] 7,832 1,078! 1,423 90,025 | 10,432 3,698] 6,670 
1900-1 : 20,396 4,246) 12,431 1,794) 882) 66,837 | 25,294) 6,818! 6,469 
1901-2 13,610) 4,435) 10,436, 1,883] 968) 72,528 | 18,435) 3,469] 6,990 
1902-3 20,185) 3,101] 11,573 1,456, 1,011) 41,551 19,378, 3,437 8,262: 
1903-4 22,377; 3,122) 14,199) 2,812) 1,327 118,791 18,276 2,223 6,677 
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In addition, large quantities of melons, rhubarb, and 
tomatoes were produced in orchards, and the following were 
the quantities returned for 1903-4:—Melons, 23,109 cwt.; 
rhubarb, 49,259 cwt.; and tomatoes, 28,990 cwt. There were 
also 4,733 acres laid down in private fruit gardens. No- 
return of the produce of this area is made, but its estimated 
value, at £10 per acre, is £47,330. The estimated value of all 
orchard and garden produce is £1,055,955. 


The area under market gardens for the year 1903-4 was Market | 
8,455 acres. In view of the fact that these gardens are 
generally situated near large centres of population, and the 
producers are consequently able to dispose of the bulk of their 
goods with a minimum of loss from waste, &c., an average 
return of £25 per acre is regarded as a fair estimate. On this 
basis, the total value of the produce may be stated as close 
upon £211,000. This does not include crops of one acre and 
over of potatoes, onions, mangel wurzel, beet, carrots, parsnips, 
and turnips, grown in market gardens, such crops being tabu- 
lated under their respective heads in the returns relating to 
agriculture. 


‘The quantity of dried fruit (weight after drying) was for pried rruit 
‘the first time collected in 1895-6, when 179,460 lbs. were re- 
‘turned, and it increased to 305,857 lbs. in 1897-8. The details 
‘for the last six seasons are:— 


Drrep Frourr: Rerurn ror Srx YEars. 


Season, Apples. Prunes. Peaches. Apricots. Figs. Total. 
lbs. lbs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
1898-9 6,289 8,026 59,222 275,026 39,175 387,738 
1899-0 | 11,876 12,595 133,680 290,224 101,948 550,323 
1900-1 28,944, 35,9381 97,254 411,526 62,689 636,294 
1901-2 42,218 33,789 90,328 328,599 66,472 |. 561,406 
1902-3 | 27,118 28,996 | 70,759 110,666 69,069 306,603 
1903-4 25,187 58,293 | 114,096 184,960 17,599 400,085 


Of the total quantity dried, 96 per cent. in 1898-9, 
92 per cent. in 1899-00, 86 per cent. in 1900-1, 77 per cent. in 
1901-2, 87 per cent. in 1902-3, and in 1903-4, 69 per cent., was 
dried at Mildura. 


The following is a return of the minor crops harvested Minor crops. 
during the year ended 31st March, 1904. The items do not in 
all cases represent the whole of the respective crops grown, 
but only such as were taken cognizance of by the col- 
lectors :-— . 


Land in 
fallow. 


Manure, 
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Crop. Area Sown, Produce. 
Acres. 
Artichokes... ass Ph 11 900 ewt. 
Chicory ‘ick Be Bs 477 492 tons (dry) 
Flowers ie oe ® ne 126 wa 
Herbs—Mediciyal and perfumery 11 
a Other . ar yaa 8 “ed 
Millet—Broom ‘e a: 148 { SiGe Sige 
Mustard Ae es es 2 20 ewt. 
Opium poppies. ... i 3 50 Ibs. 
Pumpkins’... ay : 1,569 14,185 tons. 
Rape for seed “ia a 19 118 cwt. 
Rice id ak _ 3* ae 
Seeds—Agricultural and garden 24. ea 
Sunflowers a 2 48 bushels: 
Total ey tae 2,403 


Land commenced to be fallowed in 1858-9, when 6,000 
acres were treated in this way. With annual variations in 
acreage, but a general increase, the area in fallow reached 
632,521 acres in 1903-4. The Victorian farmer, therefore,. 
evidently recognizes the enormous advantages obtainable from 
this mode of treating his land; and from the experiments made 
by the Chemist for Agriculture on manured land, it would 
appear that, when fallowed in alternate years, there is a gain 
in grain crops of from 3 to 5 bushels per acre, and on un- 
manured land the gain is nearly 3 bushels per acre. 


The quantity of manure used for fertilization has, in the 
last five years, considerably increased. In 1898, 7,318 farmers: 
used 148,586 tons of natural, and 16,052 tons of artificial 
manure, on 225,830 acres of land; in 1901, 11,489 farmers used 
158,611 tons of natural, and 23,535 tons of artificial manure, 
on 556,777 acres; whilst in 1902, the increase was still greater, 
18,537 farmers using 206,676 tons of natural, and 36,680 tons 
of artificial manure, on 1,099,686 acres. The year 1903 shows 
a still more extensive use of manure. In this year, 19,921 
farmers are returned as having used 207,817 tons of natural, 
and 41,639 tons of artificial manure, on 1,205,448 acres of 
ground. 


In order to ascertain the enormous value of judicious 
manuring, extensive information has been collected with 
respect to the results during the past year. For the purposes: 
of the comparison, cases of areas manured and areas not 
manured in the same localities have been taken, so that the 
comparison would be made between areas of the same class 
of land. The results were spread over portions of eleven of 
the principal wheat-growing counties of the State, and show 


* Failure, season too cold. 
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that on 214,798 acres manured, the produce was 3,021,553 
bushels, or an average of 14:07 bushels per acre, whilst of the 
unmanured portions the area sown was 165,939 acres, and the 
produce 1,856,332 bushels, or an average of 11:19 bushels per 
acre. Full particulars are given in the following table:— 


Resvutts or WueEat Manvurine, 1903-4. 


ree | Manured. Not Manured. 2 
Counties in H 
Wheat Growing | Ay if A 
Districts. | Area. Produce. p mu one Area, Produce. Pp ahah 
wm = | 
| Acres. Bushels. Bushels. Acres. Bushels. | Bushels. 
Lowan wei 7,494 86,077 11-48 4,863 44,926 9:29 
Borung we 19,494 299,313 15°36 24,640 300,692 12:20 


Kara Kara... ; 24,492 436,615 17°82 13,556 178,374 13°15 
Weeah i 1,180 12,225'| 10°36 1,420 17,198 | 12511 
‘Karkarooc .., | 10,762 181,551 12:13 20,775 211,745 10°19 
atchera w. | 25,535 374,029 14°64, 15,255 177,288 11°62 


Gunbower ... 1,597 29,116 | 18:23 8,044 43,811 14°35 


Gladstone | 19,117 322,387 | 16°86 | 10,283 153,821 | 14°21 
Bendigo | 21,125 400,383 | 18:95 | 11,928 156,597 | 13-12 
Rodney ... | 65,898 572.480 | 18-42 47,323 361,693 | 15°95 - 
Moira ... - 18,104 357,377 | 19°74 | 12,852 210,192 | 16°35 
__ Total | 3,021,553 | 14:07 | 165,939 | 1,856,332 | 11°19 


The auntie of manure imported during the year was 
‘988,840 cwt., valued at £151,441. The quantity exported was 
120,960 cwt., valued at £36,765. 


FIELD EXPERIMENTS IN MANURING, 1903-4. 
Extracted from a paper by F. J. Howxrn, Esq., Ph. D., Chemist for Agriculture. 


T.—Hay Manvurine Experiments. 


The co-operative manuring experiments in Southern Vic- 
toria conducted during the season 1902-3 afforded facts of 
great value to the Southern grower. The marked operative 
effect of phosphatic manures in these experiments in the pro- 
duction of increased yields revealed a response to applications 
of phosphoric acid in the bulk of Southern soils, almost as 
striking as earlier experiments in Northern areas had shown 
to be the case in that part of Victoria. A new fact brought 
to light in the Southern experiments, which might be accepted 
as contradictory of earlier Northern results, appeared to be 
the large contributory share in the production of increased 
yields which applications of nitrogenous manures might be 
expected to play in certain crops of Southern agriculture. 
With respect to potash, the effective action of additions of this 
ingredient in the majority of the fields of the South agreed 
with what appeared to be the universal experience in the 
North. There appeared, however, indications that on certain 
types of soil in the South, potash might require. to enter into 
consideration in a system of manuring intended for the pro- 
duction of maximum crops. 


The system 
of experi- 
menting. 
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The experiments conducted during the season of 1902-3 
were, it will be remembered, carried out under climatic con- 


ditions which might be regarded as exceptional. The country 


is just emerging from the serious position which followed as 
the result of these conditions. It appeared then necessary to 
seek confirmation of returns obtained under such conditions. 
by results secured under more normal circumstances. The- 
experiments in the South were, therefore, repeated over a 
large area and in a more comprehensive way last year, and 
although the rainfall of this year inclined rather to the other 
extreme than the normal, the results taken together with the 
experience of the preceding year, may be accepted as a basis 
for expressing opinions generally as to manurial require- 
ments. It is satisfactory to find that the results of two ex- 
treme seasons agree in the main points the experiments were 
intended to elucidate, and that the knowledge gained may be 
regarded as of distinct value to the agriculturist. 


All the tests were carried out in co-operation with farmers 
who provided the land and gave the necessary assistance in 
putting in and taking off the crops. Special efforts were 
made in the present tests to gain regular and reliable results.. 
Each crop was sown by a Government field officer, with a grain 
drill specially adapted for the continuous regular discharge of 
fertilizer and seed. The crops were inspected during growth 
by the officer, who himself applied the top dressings where 
necessary. Each plot was harvested with the binder, and 
stooked, under the supervision of the officer, and the same 
precautions were afterwards observed in weighing results. 
Prior to the sowing of the crop, the land, which had been set 
aside for the purpose by the farmer, was inspected, with a 
view to determining its suitability. In a percentage of cases. 
there was not that regularity in the nature and treatment of 
the soil which is so desirable a feature in tests of this 
character. Depressions and rises, clay or sand patches, intro- 
ducing differences in both chemical compositionand mechanical 
character, finishing furrows and other disturbing factors not 
considered deserving of notice by the ordinary observer, but 
of supreme concern to the experimenter, were too frequently 
present, all helping to contribute in places to those irregu- 
larities in returns which at times appear to flatly contradict 
results obtained from another portion of the field. It will be 
recognized, however, that these are conditions which must be 
expected, and to an extent accepted in any system of co- 
operative farm experimenting. They may be met, and their 
disturbing effects largely obviated by the elimination of 
returns from portions of a field so affected; by the intro- 
duction of double checks, and by the consideration of the 
average returns of large numbers of fields in which individual 
irregularities are made to disappear, and certain broad 
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features, generally characteristic of the soils of a district, 
brought into prominence. It must be recognized, however, 
that, under the most favourable circumstances, the conditions 
for experimenting obtaining on a farm can never equal those 
possible at an experimental station, where continuous takes the 
place of intermittent observation, and where the. selection of 
locality, the preparation of the soil, time of sowing, and time 
of harvesting can be suitably arranged, and the whole set of 
operations adjusted to the attainment of an ideal set of con- 
ditions. But, admitting disadvantages in these particulars, 
a wide system of co-operative field tests carries advantages 
in other directions, and the Victorian farmer, I think, has 
recognized the fact. 


On each farm the area experimented on was 1 1-3 acres, 


and plots were selected so that the width corresponded to one 


sweep of a small fertilizer drill, and also adapted itself to 
easy harvesting by one sweep of the binder. Variations in 
regard to the manures used were introduced, to meet 
differences in climatic conditions, and make the range of tests 
wider. ‘ 


The scope of the field of inquiry covered by the experi. 
ments is a wide one, and answers have been sought, not only 
as to soil deficiencies, but as to particular forms of plant food, 
and combinations best meeting these deficiencies, in dealing 
with the tests to which the various manures were subjected, 
effort was made to answer the following questions :— 

1. The effects of applications of phosphoric acid alone. 

. Of phosphoric acid and potash. 

. Of phosphoric acid and nitrogen. 

. Of phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and potash. 

. The comparative effects of sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda in combination with phosphoric acid 
alone, ag well as in combination with phosphoric 
acid and potash. 

6. The effect of light, heavy, and medium additions of a 
nitrogenous manure to medium dressings of super- 
phosphate. 

7. The effect of light additions of nitrogenous manure to 
light applications of a superphosphate. 

8. The comparative effect of equal quantities of the three 
forms of phosphate manure, viz., superphosphate, 
Thomas phosphate, and bonedust. 

9. The comparative effect of equal quantities of Thomas 
phosphate and superphosphate, both alone and in 
combination with the two forms of nitrogen and the 
two forms of potash. 


oR Ww bh 


The object 
sought in 
the experi- 
ments. 


Results of 
the year 
experi- 
ments. 


Summary) 
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10. The effect of equal quantities of sulphate of ammonia 
with the sulphate and. chloride of potash. 


11. The effect of equal quantities of the chloride of potash 
with nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia. 


_ There were more than 70 fields established last year in 
Southern Victoria, but, owing to the loss of many crops 
through caterpillars and heavy and continuous rains during 
harvesting, results of reliability were finally available from 
50 fields only, which were fertilized. The results confirm in a 
remarkable manner the returns obtained in the preceding 
year’s tests, both in regard to the average returns of the 
unmanured plots, and in the increased yields following 
applications of manure—whether phosphatic manure or the 
combination of a phosphatic with a nitrogenous and potassic. 
The experiments attest the splendid effect produced by phos- 
phatic applications on soil productivity, and the stronger 
operative effect of superphosphate, as compared with Thomas 
phosphate. Experiments with bonedust indicate the absence 
of any marked difference from the superphosphate, particu- 


“jarly in rainy seasons. 


The results of the hay manuring experiments are 
summarized as follow :— 


1. The effect of phosphatic fertilizers on Southern soils is 
most pronounced. 


2. In the comparative tests between the three phosphatic 
forms of superphosphate, Thomas phosphate, and 
bonedust, results. point to an undoubted superiority 
on the part of the first manure, both in the larger 
yields produced where equal quantities of the three 
have been used, and the larger accruing money value 
of the increase in produce over the cost incurred. 


3. Bonedust, owing to an improvement in mechanical con- 
dition and probably to its nitrogen content and the 
response of Southern soils to this ingredient, has, 
used in equal quantity with the two other forms 
produced, increased yields larger than Thomas phos- 
phate, and almost equal to superphosphate. Owing, 
however, to its much higher price it cannot compare 
from the point. of view of resulting profits with the 
second manure. 


4. Thomas phosphate fails to show, in the increased yields 
produced by the use of equal quantities, figures 
equal to those of bonedust, but owing to its much 
lower cost the difference in resulting profits is not 
so great as the first consideration would appear to 
indicate. 
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5. Numerous comparative tests between equal quantities 
of superphosphate and Thomas phosphate, both 
alone and in combination. with nitrogenous and 
potassic manures, establish firmly the greater 
effective power of the first fertilizer, and although 
the market rates for Thomas phosphate are lower 
than those ruling for the great bulk of superphos- 
phates, the profits resulting from the latter are very 
considerably in excess of those of the former. — It 
should, however, be noted that the analysis of last 
year’s Thomas phosphate showed a grade of that 
manure below the standard formerly obtainable on 
the market, and much below what European analysis 
shows it ought to be, and. it seems probable that 
with an improvement in quality it will compare very 
favourably with superphosphate. 


6. Nitrogenous manures find an almost universal response 
on Southern soils, and have resulted generally in. 
increased yields sufficiently large to give substantial 
profits. ; 


7. In the results of the tests between the nitrate and 
ammonia form, there seems sufficient evidence 
to justify the premier position in effective power 
being given to sulphate of ammonia. 

8, In the tests to decide the effect of light, medium, and 
heavy dressings of a nitrogenous manure, it appears. 
that the progressive increase in yield following 
heavier applications are not sufficiently marked, to 
justify the larger quantities used. 


9. Increased yields appear to follow a light application. 
of a phosphatic fertilizer (1 cwt. per acre) used in 
combination with a light application of a nitro- 
genous manure ($ cwt. per acre)—superior to those 
produced by a heavy dressing of a purely phosphatic 
fertilizer. 


10. Medium and heavy dressings of a nitrogenous 
fertilizer (1 cwt. and 14 cwt.) in combination with 
medium dressings of a phosphatic manure (2 ewt.), 
show a considerably reduced effect, relatively, to 
light applications in combination with light phos- 
phatic dressings. 

11. The effect of potash generally has not been sufficiently 
pronounced to merit marked consideration. 

12. Where the two forms of the sulphate and chloride 
of potash have been used, there has been a striking 
regularity in the operative effect shown by each, 
both in combination with superphosphate and 
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Thomas phosphate alone, as well as in combination 
with the addition of a nitrogenous manure to the 
two phosphatic forms. 7 


13. Chloride of potash used with sulphate of ammonia— 
a combination in which poisonous compounds result- 
ing under certain conditions are supposed to act 
injuriously to plant life—appears, with a few ex- 
ceptions, to have. produced results closely corre- 
sponding to those obtained from a combination of 
potash sulphate with the same ammonia salt. 


14. The financial aspect of the results of the experiments 
are most satisfactory, and taking the mean of the 
extreme prices ruling at different periods for the 
crop in question as a basis for calculation, it appears 
that for an expenditure of from 12s. to 15s. per acre 
in manure, increased returns of a money value, 
taking a low estimate, of from 30s. to 40s., may be 
expected. These remarks are not, of course, in- 
tended to apply to soils of well recognized ex- 
ceptionally high fertility requiring no fertilization. 
The productivity of his farm will indicate to each 
farmer the necessity or otherwise of considering in 
his case the questions here dealt with. 


I.—Grain Manuaine Experiments, NortHern AREAS. 


The very numerous experimental manure fields estab- 
lished throughout the whole of the Northern wheat-growing 
area, during the years 1899-1902, appeared to give conclusive 
answers to the most important questions of fertilization 
concerning that portion of Victoria, and left little to be 
attempted in that part in the solution of manurial problems 
of immediate concern. It, however, appeared desirable to be 
in a position to anticipate possible future requirements, and 
to secure indications of the possible effect of the continuous 
exclusive use of phosphatic manures over long periods of time. 
With this object in view, as well as with the idea of gaining 
an insight into the effect produced by different systems of 
cultivation, a number of large experimental fields was estab- 
lished on various farms in the North. In only two cases out 
of six originally established have the experiments been con- 
tinued up to the present time. Although it is yet early to 
make comparisons between results obtained from the 
different systems of cropping and cultivation, a few important 
facts appear evident in the returns already obtained, and it 
appears desirable to now give these publicity. It must be 
recognized that such tests, conducted on the same plots for 
10 or 15 years, would afford information of incalculable value 
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to the Northern wheat grower. The arrangement with the 
farmer terminates at the end of six years, and a renewal of 
the term for a like period is certainly advisable. 


A comparison of the yields obtained in 1903 on the plots 
continuously cropped, with those obtained from the plots 
where a year’s bare fallow has intervened, reveals the in- 
‘creases due to the latter system, and such a comparison ought, 
after some years, to indicate pretty clearly the system to be 
adopted with advantage by the farmer. 


The good effect of fallowing may be due to various causes. 
It may follow in the results of conservation of moisture, from 
the disintegration of mineral matter, from improved physical 
conditions, or from organic operative agencies, working in the 
direction of the conversion of unavailable forms of nitrogen 
into available forms. With the magnificent. rainfall of last 
season, it can hardly be thought that the larger yields of the 
fallowed plots were in any way due to a larger soil moisture 
content. 


The various cultivation tests are not yet in a sufficiently 
advanced stage to admit of discussion. The effect of sub- 
soiling; however, appeared sufficiently marked to justify some 
reference. Both in the appearance of the growing crop and 
the actual results obtained in weight of grain and straw, there 
appears evidence for concluding that a deeper cultivation in 
the more compact clay soils of the North will result in a 
considerable improvement in yields. 


The fact of the full profits, resulting from the use of 
phosphatic manures, not being contained in the first year’s 
returns, has already been demonstrated to the farmer by field 
tests conducted by this Branch. In these tests, the residual 
effects on a second year’s crop have been determined and made 
known. It is, however, a little surprising to find that such 
small quantities as 10 and 20 lbs. of a superphosphate are 
capable of exercising so marked a residual effect after a period 
of four years from the first application. In the year 1900 a 
small field embracing 15 plots, each 1-5 of an acre in area, 
was put down on a farm at Wycheproof. In the following 
year the field was let out to grass, fallowed the next year, 
and then cropped. the succeeding season without manure. 
The increased yields due to manures, both in the first and 
fourth years, were very evident. With the exception of one 
or two irregularities the effects appear consistent throughout. 


The pronounced effect of phosphatic fertilizers is only 
confirmatory of the results of former experiments, but the 
whole of the present returns tend to show a considerably more 
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marked effect from these fertilizers, under the ample moisture 
supply of last year, than under the prevailing drier conditions. 
of preceding seasons. The limits, however, of an effective 
application with an ample moisture supply are lower in these 
returns than expected, and appear to be somewhat below, 
rather than above, 80 lbs. of superphosphate to the acre. The 
natural fertility of the soils under review, judging from the 
returns of the unmanured plots, may, however, be considered. 
a high one, and on soils below this standard larger quantities. 
would probably prove effective. The wet season appears to 
have specially favoured the effective action of Thomas phos- 
phate, raising it apparently in instances to an equality with 
that shown by the higher grades of superphosphate at present 
on the market. There appears, further, in the returns, 
evidence for concluding that Northern soils, which hitherto, 
with few exceptions, have remained passive to nitrogenous 
applications, may show, under an ample moisture supply, a 
response to such treatment, and indications are also present 
that continuous grain cropping, year after year, with phos- 
phatic fertilizers, may, after some years, lead to soil con- 
ditions in which the application of a nitrogenous manure, in. 
addition to a phosphatic, may also become a necessity. It is, 
with the data at present to hand, a little early, perhaps, to 
draw such conclusions, but the easy possibility of such an 
occurrence demands attention. Such a contingency suggests 
the advisableness, where the three year course of crop, grass, 
and bare fallow is not the practice, of occasionally intervening 
some leguminous winter crop, such as peas, the cost of which 
might be profitably covered by feeding off in Spring. Such 
a practice has in instances been successfully carried out in 
the North. The returns appear also to show that the use of 
small quantities of gypsum mixed with the superphosphate 
may prove of some slight value on certain soils of the North— 
deficient possibly in lime, or of a mechanical condition tending 
to set the soil and interfere with the development of the plant 
in its earlier stages of growth. The few tests carried out on 
different methods of applying manures favour largely the 
application with the drill, equal quantities of superphosphate 
applied broadcast as a top dressing after sowing the grain, 
as well as ploughing in prior to sowing, showing considerably 
smaller yields than those obtained from the applications made 
with the drill. 


The average yield of milk per cow steadily increased from 
236 gallons in 1895 to 335 gallons in 1900, but it fell to 322°3 
gallons in 1901, and to 273°9 gallons in 1902—a result in 
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all probability due to droughts. The average was, however, 
during the past year, 336-24 gallons. 


The following are the particulars respecting dairy farms 
in each of the last five years. In 1903-4 the pastoral holdings 
are included :—_ 


| Milk Yield. 

i Number Number ie a 

> o of | ' 
Year. Cow- Dairy Cows Average Total Cream ; 

keepers. | “Get and | BeCo | Quantity. | Separator 
ty). i dry). omitted). 
sea 2 : ff 
| Gallons. Gallons. i 

1899 ae 7 31,132 465.469 | 316°6 147,367, 8,446 
1900 Lips . | 30,787 472,940 | 335°5 158,677, 4.131 
1901 ube aa 33,070 483,650 | 3223 | 155,880, 5,626 
1902 Fr «| 36,000 510,546 | 273-9 | 139,838, 7,808 
1908 ee ve | 41,824 515,179 | 38362 | 173,224, 8,986 


The numbers of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs in the tive stock. 
various Australian States and New Zealand, according to the 
latest returns, are:— 


Live Stock Rerurn ror AUSTRALASIA. 


Cattle. 
— Horses. ii Sheep. Pigs. 
ae Other. 
Victoria a ver .-. (892,237 |521,612 |1,080.772 |10,841,790 350,370 
New South Wales ... [450,125 '351,287 |1,889,939 26,649,424 | 193,097 
Queensland ... cs, 401,984 2,481,717 8,392,044 | 117,553 
South Australia dee » 1164,625 | 75,011 | 138,332 | 4,880,540 82,777 
; 3 Northern Territory | 14,788 627 | 305,193 42,122 1,014 
Western Australia... .. | 82,566 480,745 2,554,920 | 49,580 
Tasmania we .. | 33,465 | 43,316 | 185,069 | 1,679,518 | 52,092 
New Zealand ce ..» (298,714 (468,125 |1,125,422 118,954,553 226,591 


It has not been the practice in Victoria to collect the 
“numbers of the live stock, except in those years in which the 
census was taken; and the figures now supplied are those re- 
turned at the census of 1901. Arrangements are, however, 
being made to collect the information for 1904, and it is hoped 
that the results will be published early in 1905. 


The differences, for the most part increases, in the num- esi’ = 
j . . ensu 
bers of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, in each census year returns, 


since 1861, are shown in the following table; together with 1861 te 
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the number per head of the population at each period. The 
progress of the industries dependent on the breeding of stock 
are thus indicated :— 


Live Srock per Heap or Popunation: Return ror Five 
Crnsus YEARS 


| 


1861. 1871. ‘ 1881. i 1891. 1901. 
Population Population | Population | Population Population 
540,322. 731,528, | 862,346. | 1,140,405, 1,201,341. 
Stock. — jx] me | Paso pan 
38 za! 33 38 38 
s Gas 3S $3 $e ‘Se 
Number. 3g Number. |i"3 | Number. |g | Number. | 4-9 Number. t's 
s5 BS) a BE 5S 
Pa ly Ay A | Fy | Aa A 64 
rie a“ | - i i‘ \ 
{ ' | 
Horses (includin; \ | 
foals) .. uf 76,536 | “14 209,025 | 29: 275,516) 32 486,469 | °38 392,237 | 33 
Cattle— i 
Milch Cows .. | 197,832) 37 212,193} ‘29 329,193 | "38 395,192 | °35 521,612 | “43 
Other .. .. | 526,000} ‘97 564,534 | -77! 957,069 | 1°11 | 1,387,689 1°22: 1,680,772 | *90 
Sheep a) _. 15,780,896 |10°70 (10,477,976 14°32 10,360,285 |12°01 112,692,843 11°13 10,841,790 9°03 
Pigs © oo a 61,259 | “11 i 180,109 | 25 | 241,936 | *28 282,457 25) 350,370 | 29 
' l | 


The animals are here averaged to the number of in- 
habitants of Victoria, a continually changing quantity. In 
the next table they are averaged to a constant quantity—the 
number of square miles in the State. The actual percentage 
increases are thus shown:— a 


Live Srock per Square Mine: Return ror Five 
Census YEARS. 


Average per Square Mile (Area of Victoria, 87,884 Square Miles). 


amet Horses. eae Sheep. |. Pigs. 
Milch Cows. Other. 
1861 aes ‘ies 87 2°25 597 65°78 | ‘70 
1871 iis aig 2°38 241 642 119°22 2°05 
1881 i Les 314 3°75 10°89 117°88 2°75 
1891 ute say 497 4°50 15-79 144°43 321 
1901 fas ie 4°46 5°94 12°30 123:36 400 — 


The increase in each class was constant up to 1891, with 
the exception of a slight fall in the number of sheep between 
1871 and 1881. Between the census of 1891 and 1901, how- 
ever, there has been a reduction in the numbers of horses, 
cattle generally, and sheep, probably due to the many dry 
seasons in the intercensal period. There was also an ex- 
ceptional export of horses to South Africa for some time prior _ 
to the 1901 census. © The number of milch cows increased 
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considerably in the decade, indicating the growth of the dairy- 
ing industry, and explaining in part the largely augmented 
output of butter. The number of pigs hag steadily and satis- 
factorily increased throughout the whole period. As the 
development of Victoria proceeds on agricultural and dairy- 
ing lines, reductions may be expected in the number of cattle, 
other than milch cows, and in the number of sheep depastured 
in the State. — 


The following return shows the proportion of live stock 
per square mile in the various States of the Commonwealth: 
and New Zealand in 1901:— 


1 
Cattle. 
State. Horses, ui : ——-— 1 Sheep. Pigs. 
ML 7 \ 
Cows Other. | 
Victoria, fe ae 4°46 5:94 12:30 | 123-36 4°00 
New South Wales kaa sits 157 1°34 5:25 184-72 86 
Queensland... ae “69 5°64 15°00 18 
South Australia—Proper “43, °20 39 13:19 "23 
Northern Territor: ny 02 002 ‘48 09 002 
Western Australia a 08 ‘40 261 ‘06 
Tasmania 164 fas oe 1:24 1:56 487 68:38 2°24 
New Zealand .., Ms | 268 | 3°65 9°38 | 19367 214 
‘ ! 


The return of the stock slaughtered for 1903 was partly stock 
furnished by the municipal authorities, and partly collected ae i 
by the police. The number includes those slaughtered on 
farms and stations, as well as those in municipal abattoirs. 
Previous to 1903, the returns were furnished solely by the 
municipal authorities, an estimate being made of the stock 
slaughtered privately :— 


Stock SLravecnrerrp: Rerurn ror Five Yuars. 


Numbers Slaughtered. 
Year. | 
Sheep and Lambs. | Cattle and Calves. | Pigs. 
7 i oS 
1899... at 2,557,858 | 249,177 193,095 
1900... vee 2,371,415 | 248,797 | 231,752 
1901... sais 2,469,797 251,477 ' 261,479 
1902. ne | 2,827,938 233,206 224,431 
1903... si 2,652,569 | 235,284 | 164,745 
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The purposes for which the carcases of the slaughtered 
animals were used were:— 


For Butcher and . For Preserving and For Boiling 
Private Use. For Freezing. Salting. Down. 
Sheep. | cattle. Pigs. | Sheep. |Cattle} Pigs. Sheep. | Cattle Pigs. |Sheep. Cattlel Pigs, 
Raw | \ 
1899 | 2,035,706; 246,534 | 88,254 475,579 | 2,418] 450 | 26,200 .. | 108,831 | 20,373 | 225 | 560 
1900 | 1,921,284 | 244,571 | 119,187 | 487,332 | 3,808; .. 9,181} 115 | 112,604] 3,618! 3803) 11 
1901 | 2,106,863 | 249,079 | 134.276 | 431,740 | 980 10,087 | 987 | 127,145] 11,107) 481 | 58 
1902 | 2,887,262 | 229,728 | 106,390 | 378,029 | 2,203] .. [13,211 | 485 117,984 | 99,436} 700 87 
1903 2,348,967 | 931,682 | 52,681 | 283,897 | 1,630 | 4,200 | 11,400 | 1,473 | 107,754 8,305 499 | 110 


The total production of wool, being the quantity made 


Wool pro- 
duction F ne 
Victoria. up in manufacturing in the State, and that returned by the 
Justoms Department as having been exported, is given for 
the years 1898-1903. The quantity and value of wool imported 
ard exported, and the quantity and value of that used for 
home consumption, are also shown :— 
Wool Used in Manufac- | Wool Production— 
Wool Imported. Wool Exported. ture in the State. | Greasy and Scoured. 
Year. 
Quantity. | Value. | Quantity. | Value. /Quantity. pelt Value. | Quantity. | Value. 
Ibs. £ lbs. £ Tbs. | 8. a. £ Ibs. £ 
1398 ..] 65,626,395] 1,808,492) 131,850,560 4,036,068] 2,685,803] 0 9 | 100,717] 68,909,968) 2,829,193 
1899 ..] 63,067,135] 2,351,059) 121,877,604| 5,701,410 2,867,884) 1 0 | 143,394) 61,678,353) 8,493,745 
1900 ..| 62,527,987) 1,927,677) 102,205,965) 4,217,018) 3,045,292; 0 6 76,182) 42,728,270) 2,365,163 
1901 ..| 61,796,450] 1,840,066) 131,623,062] 4,850,285] 3,408,526] 0 6 | 85,213) 73,235,138) 2,595,432 
1902 ..| 38,008,765] 1,141,715! 100,516,094] 3,473,372] 8,473,835) 0 8 | 116,794) 65,981,164 2,447,451 
1903 | 36,726,396] 1,381,647| 84,560,603; 3,186,054] 3,772,390; 0 9 | 141,164) 51,606,597 1,945,871 
Wool pro. The quantity and value of wool produced in 1902 in the 
uction— . < = . 
‘Australasia Various Australian States and New Zealand, estimated on the 


same principle, were:— 


Victoria ‘ 
New South Wales 
Queensland 

South Australia 
Western Australia 
Tasmania 


New Zealand 


Quantity. 
(Greasy, Washed, and Scoured.)  « Value. 

Ibs. & 
65,981,164 2,447,451 
188,277,477 7,341,072 
29,655,078 1,304,200 
34,566,500 1,075,395 
12,982,271 458,078 
9,512,564 301,051 
161,113,523 3,377,713 


The 1902 table has been repeated, as the information for 


the other States and New Zealand 


; curable. 


is not at 


present pro- 
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The following information as to the average rates of wool 
per Ib. obtaining for the last season has been extracted from 
Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort & Co’s annual review for 1903-4:— 


Greasy MERINO. 


Extra Super (Western District) ves te .. up to 16d. 
Superior bes we we .. 12d. to 133d. 
Good . tee see ves _ an .« 103d. to 114d. 
Average . vee we vee ... 83d, to 93d. 
Wasty and Inferior .. ve bee vee .. 6d. to 7d. 
Extra Super Lambs wee venues .. wp to 153d. 
Super Lambs nee wee we se .. 123d. to 13d. 
Good Lambs .. wes tes we ves .. 83d to 94d. 
Average Lambs vee = tee bas va. Td. to 74d. 
Inferior Lambs bes bes see vee .. 5d, to 6d, 
Greasy CROSSBRED. 
Extra Super Comebacks .., bes ces ... 128d. to 184d. 
Super Comebacks ... ve wee Le .. 1d to 12d. 
Fine Crossbred we tes _ wae .. 93d to 103d. 
Medium Crossbred . wee ves wes zd. to 83d. 
~ Coarse Crossbred and ‘Lincoln bes sae w. «58d. to 7d. 
Superior Fine and Crossbred Lambs le .. Od. to 103d. 
Good Crossbred Lambs tee see .. 8d. to 9d. 
Coarse and Lincoln Crossbred Lambs le v. 66d. to 7d. 
ScovrReEbs. 
Extra Super Fleece ... we aes tee .. up to 233d. 
Super Fleece wee vee vee se .. 21d. to 22d. 
Good Fieece... tee wes vee vas ... 183d. to 193d. 
Average Fleece cee wee tee te wa =17d. to 183d. 
REecoRD PRICES FoR THE SEASON. 

Greasy Merino Fleece vee tes te w= 16d. 

do. Comeback Fleece .., bee we w= 133d. 

do. Merino Lambs tee vee vee w. «=1544, 

do. Comeback Lambs ... tas hee w. =12d. 
Scoured Fleece tes wee vee Les vw «=234d. 


Dealing with the character of the clip, the following re- 
marks are made:—“Broadly speaking, it cannot be said that 
the clip under review was a good one, although it was well 
grown, fairly sound, and freer from vegetable matter than 
has been the case for many years, yet in point of style, bright- 
ness, and general attractiveness, it left a good deal to be 
desired.” 


Of the total number of hands, 135,883, engaged in farm- 
ing, dairying, and pastoral pursuits during 1903—-87,322 were 
males and 48,561 were females. 55,194 males and 27,202 
females were éngaged in farming principally; 19,205 males 
and 16,409 females in dairying principally; and 12,923 males 
and 4,950 females in pastoral pursuits principally. The num- 
ber of hands ordinarily employed on any holding includes the 
occupier or manager, and those members of his family who. 


Hands em- 
ployed on 
jarms, etc. 


“Ensilage. 
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actually work on it; but persons absent from their farms for 
the greater portion of the year, following other occupations, 
as well as temporary hands engaged harvesting, &c., are not 
included, neither are domestic servants’ and cooks. 


In the following return will be found particulars showing 
the rates of wages paid (with rations) upon farms and pastoral 
holdings during 1903. The information has been furnished 
by the occupiers of holdings. 


Wages, AGRICULTURAL AND PasroraL, 1903. 


Occupations. + Range. Prevailing Rate. 
| 

Ploughmen vee ... | 12s. to 25s. per week ... | 20s. per week 
Farm laborers ... | 128. 6d. to 25s. ,, we | Ls, ” 
Threshing machine hands ... | 6d. to 9d. per hour ... | 6d. per hour 
Harvest. hands we ... | 38, 4d. to 7s. per day ... | 5S. per, day 
Milkers... 8s. to 25s. per week ... | 15s, per week 
Maize pickers (without rations) 3d. to 6d. per bag ... | 4d. per bag 
Hop pickers ” ” 23d. to 33d. per bushel ... | 3d. per bushel 
Married ‘couples oe ... | 15s. to 35s. per week ... | 27s. 6d. per week 
Female servants bee ... | 6s. to 20s. * . | 10s. » 
Men.cooks ... wes ... | 12s. to 30s. o* ae | 208. ” 
Stockmen ... _ ... | £39 to £70 per annum... | £52 per annum 
Boundary riders a ... | £30 to £65 » .. | £46 » 
Shepherds ... wes ... | £25 to £52 » a. | £85 » 
Hut keepers . ... | £20 to £52 ” .. | £85 » 
‘Generally useful men .. | 10s. to 25s. per week ... | 15s. per week 
Sheep washers a ... | 15s..to 35s. » 20s. ” 
‘Shearers, ‘hand* Lee ... | 12s. 6d. to 20s. per 100 sheep 15s. per 100 sheep - 

» machine* ... i... | 18s. 6d. to 16s. ” 15s. » 
Bush carpenters we ... | 158. to 42s. per week ... | 27s. 6d. per week 
Gardeners, market... ... | 12s. to 228 6d. ,, .. | 20s. ” 

” orchard... ... | 128. to 30s. » w | 208. ” 
Vineyard hands wes .. | 10s. to 25s. o .. | 15s. » 


The importance of the preservation of forage in a green 
state is so great that public attention to the question is highly 
desirable. Not only will stock eat anything of a vegetable 
nature that will make useful ensilage, but ensilage-fed animals 
at all times present an appearance of health and vigour. It 
cannot be affirmed that the uncertainty of the result of the 
system need militate against the trial. The silo is no longer 
in an experimental stage. Ancient nations are known to have 
practised the preservation of forage and fruits in a green 
state in large subterranean vaults; and during the last twenty 
years experiments on a large scale have been carried on, par- 
ticularly in America, where the almost universal testimony 
of farmers is to its economy in feeding cattle, and the conse- 
quent increased stock-carrying capacity of the land. As a 
result of these experiments, many farmers have introduced 


*Itis believed that in cases of some of the highest rates rations are not found 
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silos upon their holdings, but it is a matter for surprise, that 
so little has been done in Australia. Dr. Cherry, in a paper 
on “The Modern Silo,” published as Bulletin No. & of the 
Department of Agriculture of Victoria, points out particularly 
that “animals which chew the cud differ from all other classes 
in requiring their food comparatively juicy and bulky. Their 
digestive apparatus is formed to suit this kind of food. Hence 
the cow or bullock cannot thrive on exclusively dry food so 
well as the horse.” In Victoria, where every season the rapid 
drying up of the grass under the excessive heat of the summer 
sun causes large areas of pasture land to be parched and grass- 
less, and green food usually disappears from December till 
Autumn—an artificial method of preserving fodder should be 
of the utmost possible benefit, and the advantage of the 
luxuriance of trefoil, grasses, and self-sown crops in the Spring 
would not then be lost. The juicy state in which the silo 
preserves ensilage fulfils another of the requirements of 
ruminant animals, that their food should be presented in a 
succulent condition. A supply of such nutriment in the 
winter, judiciously mixed with drier protein-bearing food, or 
with grain, bran, oil cake, &c., means to the farmer and stock- 
raiser an economising of green stuffs when their luxuriance 
would otherwise tend to wastefulness, a steady and assured 
food supply for the summer, and a consequent augmentation, 
not only of the quantity, but also in the quality, of the milk 
yielded. Even in districts where fresh green fodder is avail- 
able throughout the greater part of the year, the advantage of 
being able to secure the crop when it is in its best condition 
seems so evident, that the silo should soon become an indis- 
pensable adjunct on every farm. 


Notwithstanding the importance of this means of pre- 
serving food for stock for use in dry seasons, the following 
figures for Victoria will show how little has been done in this 
direction up to the present:— 


_ In 1898-9, ensilage was returned as having been made on 
224 farms, using 8,764 tons of material; in 1899-1900, on 139 
farms, using 9,116 tons; in 1900-1, on 131 farms, using 5,834 
tons; in 1901-2, on 125 farms, using 5,065 tons; and in 1902-3, 
on 111 farms, using 4.703 tons. A slight improvement is 
shown for the past year, when ensilage was made on 290 
farms, and the material used was 10,931 tons. 


The returns for 1903-4 show that there were 5,609 bee- 
keepers, owning 19,810 frame and 20,949 box hives, and pro- 
ducing 600,797 and 233,171 Ibs. of honey respectively, and 
18,979 Ibs. of beeswax. 


The number of bee hives has increased from 17,729 in 
1900-1, to 40,759 in 1903-4. 


Bee- 
keeping. 


State expen- 
diture on 
rabbit 
destruc- 
tion. 


‘ 


Rabbit exter 
mination. 
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In 1891-2, the quantity of honey returned was 1,128,283 ibs. 
After a decline in the next two years, the quantity gathered 
in 1894-5 was 1,323,982 Ibs. A further falling off is recorded 
from that year to 195,163 lbs. in 1897-8. A recovery has since 
been made, the return for 1903-4 indicating that the industry 
is now making fair progress. 


Bee-KeePers: Rerorn For Five Years. 


Season. | Number. | Bee Hives. Honey. Beeswax. 
1 H t i 
| | ibs. Ibs. 
1899-0 sak | 2,896 17,729 670,124 | 14,009 
1900-1 uve ui 2,293 21,412 957,020 | 15,269 
1901-2 ae ist 8,776 22,083 572,477 | 13,530 
1902-3 wi? ae 4,402 | 32,126 1,199,331 23,061 
1903-4 ee iy | 5,609 | 18,978 


40,759 | 833,968 


Beekeepers are to be found in every county of the State— 
the largest numbers being in Buln Buln, 599; Talbot, 582; 
Bourke, 372; Evelyn, 298; Mornington, 294; and Rodney, 272. 


Active operations for the destruction of rabbits on Crown 
lands were first undertaken by the Government in 1880, and 
from that date to the middle of 1908 sums amounting to 
£414,181 had been expended with that object. The following 
are the amounts spent in each year:— 


£ & 
1879-80 Ea 1,280 1891-2 oo .. | 89,535 
1880-1 ie .. 2,600 1892-3 ale .. 80,595 
1881-2 ne .. 12,890 1893-4 ‘f's w =12,514 
1882-3 ae vo — - 9,888 1894-5 tap .. 8,909 
1883-4: sae w.  10,063 “1895-6 re .. 11,831 
1884-5 oes we 22,177 1896-7 ah ee 18,425 
1885-6 its vw. 24,888 1897-8 si vw 14,808 
1886-7 us w, 21,065 1898-9 vas 14,758 
1887-8 2a w.  20,551 1899-00 vad . 14,480 
1888-9 sa w  -17,621 1900-1 bat ... 15,800 
1889-90 wi 1. 24,860 — 1901-2 wh ... 16,800 
1890-1 ai .. 37,913 1902-3 Ase .. 16,000 


The whole of the State, with the exception of portions of 
Gippsland, is more or less infested with rabbits and other 
vermin. In addition to the expenditure of £414,181, referred 
to above, a loan of £150,000 was allocated to shires in 1890 for 
the purchase of wire netting to advance to landholders, repay- 
able in ten years, and in 1896 a loan of £50,000 was advanced 
on similar terms, except that 8 per cent. interest was added. 
The expenditure for 1902-3 was £16,000, portion of which repre- 
sents the salaries and allowances paid to 31 rabbit inspectors, 
11 police inspectors who were partially employed, and from 
30 to 40 men who were wholly employed on Crown lands. 
The convictions secured under the penal clauses of the Act 
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were 120 in 1902 and 113 in 1903. The fines and costs 
awarded amounted to £338 18s, 11d. in 1902, and to £280 11s. 
in 1903. 


The number of couples of rabbits and brace of wildfowl Rabbits and 
received at the Melbourne fish market, the number sold, and Widtow 


2 5 7 market in 
i number condemned, during the last five years, were as mareet in” 
ollow :— 


\ 


Number of Couples of Rabbits. Brace of Teal and Duck. 


Year, oF 
Sold. Condemned. Total. Sold. Condemned.} Total. 
225 a = 
1898-9 ... we | 824,598 4,350 | 328,948 39,902 490 40,392 
1900... | 480,519 5,727 | 486,246 35,610 728 36,338 
1901, -.. | 596,610 2,717 | 599,327 59,156 930 60,086 
1902 a .. | 471,964 4,472 476,436 32,756 232 32,988 
1903. w | 316,462 3,810 | 320,272 18,1380 80 | 13,210 


In 1903 there were also received at the Melbourne market 
1,145 brace of hares—of which 121 brace were condemned, and 
the others sold. In addition, the following passed through 
the Melbourne Council’s refrigerating works during the twelve 
months ended 31st December, 1903, for export only :—1,801,956 
pairs of rabbits, 408 brace of hares, and 210 brace of game. 


FORESTRY IN VICTORIA, 
By H. Mackay, Esq. 


‘The true aim of forestry is the preservation of the forests 
of a country by wise use. In practice, it embraces a know- 
ledge of rocks and soils, the food of the plant life which covers 
them; of botany, the knowledge of vegetable living bodies; of 
chemistry, the science which reveals the nature and pro- 
perties of bodies; and of sylviculture, the rational treatment 
and working of forest areas, so as to maintain them in a 
timber-yielding condition. It includes also planting and. 
sowing where Nature has clothed the surface of a country 
with niggard hand, or where, by the action of man or the 
ravages of fire or tempest, areas have been denuded of tree 
vegetation and rendered unprofitable. But the primary 
function of the forester in a newly-settled country is to main- 
tain and increase the sylvan wealth with which Nature has 
clothed hill, valley, and plain, by regulating and correcting 
wasteful or inferior growth, while at the same time carefully 
restricting the yearly output of timber and other produce to 
such quantity as the forest can safely yield without deteriora- 
tion. 
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Victoria, with a total area of 56,245,760 acres, has about 
twelve million acres of woodland. Of the latter, over 4,600,000 
acres are set aside as climatic reserves and for the production 
of timber, but no portion is formally dedicated in perpetuity 
for the purpose of forest and water supply. Of the State 
forest domain, some 3,000,000 acres are situated on the slopes 
. of high mountain ranges, and their protection is essential for 
the maintenance of creeks and springs; over half a million 
acres are situated in the extreme Eastern part of the State, 
but, owing to difficulties of transport, are not at present 
accessible for practical working; half a million acres, chiefly 
in the central district, which have been cut over, are closed 
for the protection of the young timber; while in the remaining 
area, over 600,000 acres, timber cutting is carried on in various 
parts. The bulk of the forest revenue (over £16,000 in 1902) 
is, however, derived from a total area of about 100,000 acres, 
the trees being taken on the selection system of treatment; 
while for the supply of mine-props and fuel, large blocks are 
allotted and worked as coppice, or coppice under standard 
thinnings only, light or severe as the circumstances require, 
being taken out in some districts. 


In the early days of settlement little care was exercised 
to delimit and protect for the use of the community the best 
forest areas on the plains and lowlands. In some instances, 
indeed, good agricultural land bore excellent hardwood, such 
as red gum, and with some reason the claims of the State 
yielded to the pressure of settlers, whether the land was re- 
quired for tillage or pasture. But in the case of the poorer 
lands, such as the auriferous belts of Silurian formation, bear- 
ing ironbark and grey box, which stretch from the river Goul- 
burn westward to the Northern Pyrenees, there was seldom 
any valid reason for alienating inferior soil, fit only for the 
grazing of sheep. It bore, naturally, the best crop the soil 
was fit to yield, but this was speedily ringbarked and 
destroyed on thousands of acres in the endeavour to improve 
the pasture. In the same way, in Gippsland, the areas of 
forest red gum, a timber of exceptionally fine quality, were 
quickly alienated, so that, to-day, the State possesses only 
300 acres of this hardwood in the whole of the Eastern 
division. 


The early sale, in large tracts, of the fine volcanic lands 
of the Western district, and their long retention as a vast 
sheep walk, have undoubtedly had an evil effect on the proper 
settlement of Victoria. Not the least mischievous result has 
been that, as the population increased, land selectors had to 
endeavour to make homes for themselves in the thick virgin 
forests of the Otway Peninsula and Western Gippsland, thus 
destroying by axe and fire in a few years enormous areas 
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‘covered with valuable hardwood, as well as woods of fine 
grain. Despite, however, the reckless destruction of blue 
gum, mountain ash, messmate, blackwood, and beech, on the 
mesozoic sandstone ranges of the Southern district, and of 
ironbark and box on the central tablelands, Victoria is still 
the best wooded of all the Australian States. This, however, 
is obviously due to the extent of her mountain territory and 
average rainfall, and not to any protective action on the part 
of her people. The best forests of commercial value are now 
chiefly confined to the uplands and mountain slopes of the 
Eastern and South-Eastern districts, but along the course of 
the Murray there are still valuable areas covered with red 
gum in all stages of growth; while in the central district 
there are extensive tracts bearing healthy young messmate, 
box, and ironbark. One remarkable feature of settlement 
and the restriction of the destructive forest fires which used 
to burn for weeks without check, is the gradual encroachment 
of thick belts of young timber on the lower slopes and foot- 
hills of the mountain ranges. This is especially noticeable 
between Mount Wellington and the Snowy River, in the Otway 
‘district, and between the North-Eastern railway and the head 
of the Ovens River. Where open forests of large trees once 
stood, a close and in many cases almost impenetrable growth 
of spar timber and saplings has taken their place. Again, 
where, within the memory of men still living, the country 
‘consisted of thinly timbered or bare grassy slopes, the surface 
is now completely covered with stringybark, box, and white 
gum, and on the higher levels mountain ash. This extension 
of young forest is, of course, confined to districts with a 
regular rainfall, and, from a forester’s point of view, it is not 
an unmixed benefit, since inferior trees of the stringybark 
family in many instances dominate and crowd out more 
valuable species. 


With respect to hardwoods which have a commercial 
value, Victoria has some twenty, all species of the eucalyptus 
family. In addition, there are about forty woods of fine grain, 
most of them, however, being trees of small size, and confined 
to a limited area in the deepest recesses of the hardwood 
forests. At the head of the latter, for size, beauty of grain, 
fitness for cabinet work, and general utility, stand the black- 
wood and evergreen beech. | Both of them are now chiefly 
confined to creek valleys in the Otway Peninsula, Gippsland, 
‘and Wilson’s Promontory. A description of the smaller 
timbers of fine grain would be beyond the limits of this short 
paper, but steps have lately been taken by the Forest Service 
‘to make a complete collection of them (as well as of the hard- 
woods), and a small handbook will also be issued setting forth 
their characteristics and the purposes for which they can be 
utilised. The hardwoods of Victoria are of a class well known 
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in Australia and Tasmania, and have been in general use for 
all kinds of building and construction, as well as for railway 
lines, telegraphs, and harbour and bridge work, since the first 
settlement of the country. They may he divided into two 
main classes—in the first rank, for hardness, durability, tough- 
ness, and general utility, are red gum, red ironbark, white iron- 
bark, grey box, blue gum, N.S.W. blackbutt or flintwood, 
yellow stringybark, and Gippsland mahogany; while in the 
second class may be placed spotted gum, messmate, mountain: 
ash, the three stringybarks, woollybutt, and bloodwood. In 
addition to these hardwoods and woods of fine grain, we have,,. 
among many inferior species, five acacias, which yield tanning 
bark of good quality, the most valuable being the golden or 
broad-leaf, and the black feather-leaf varieties. 


In plantation work, and gifts of trees for shelter belts. 
to small'settlers, good progress has been made during the past 
few years. State plantations are established near Geelong, 
Maryborough, and Creswick, and the experience thus gained. 
in the propagation and growing of Australian hardwoods, as. 
well as exotic conifers; has been of great advantage to the 
community. In addition to the young trees reserved for the 
plantations, from eighty to a hundred thousand transplants 
are distributed every year, the bulk of the stock being issued. 
to farmers in the Northern district, State schools, and muni-- 
cipal councils. For plantation work, Victoria may be divided. 
roughly into three main districts, the Northern, Midland, and. 
Southern. In the Southern district, evergreen oaks, elms, 
planes, Himalayan and Californian cypresses, deodars, and. 
Mt. Atlas cedars; hardy pines, such as pinus  insignis,. 
Canariensis, pinaster, laricio, and Austriaca; and eucalypts, 
such as the sugar gum, Gippsland mahogany, yate, and. 
swamp mahogany, flourish. The same trees thrive fairly 
well in the sheltered areas of the central lowlands, while on 
the higher levels, silver and spruce firs, the Douglas fir, Cali-- 
fornian redwood, and the mammoth sequoia show fair growth.. 
It is, however, one thing to grow trees in a shrubbery or park,,. 
and quite another to plant them in close lines for the pro- 
duction of timber. Unquestionably, no eucalypt so far has: 
given the State such uniformly good results for the latter 
purpose as the sugar gum, the timber of which, in its original 
home (South Australia), is in high repute for railway and har- 
bour work and telegraphs. Among conifers, the handsome 
pinus insignis easily distances all rivals in height and stenr 
growth. Of late years it has been propagated solely for 
shelter-belts, as its timber, although it affords material for 
interior construction and case-making, cannot compare with 
the better class of merchantable pines, or with the redwood 
of its native State. Its great utility here is as a shelter tree. 
It exhausts the soil in its neighbourhood, and should not be: 
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planted in or near a garden or orchard, but on the windward 
side of homesteads, outbuildings, or farmyards, it is a great 
protection. The Lambert and Lawson cypresses of California 
have also come into favour for shelter-belts and hedges, in 
Gippsland and the Southern district generally. The former 
thrives even in the dryer climate of the Northern plains, its 
range extending eastward from St. Arnaud to the Goulburn. 
In the Northern district, owing to the irregular rainfall, and 
the desiccating winds of the summer season, the choice of trees 
for shelter and shade is very limited. At the head of the list 
stand the sugar gum and pepper tree, for loamy and clay 
soils, while the locust or false-acacia, the silky oak, and the 
white cedar or Pride-of-India, come next. In saline soils in 
this region, the Aleppo pine, tamarisk, ailanthus, false-acacia, 
and Moreton Bay fig have given the best results. Even to the 
extreme Northern limit of the State, no hardwood transplant 
equals the sugar gum, its one drawback being that, especially 
when planted out towards the end of winter, it is very sensi- 
tive to frost. It has now been propagated and grown here 
‘for seme sixteen vears, and as it has attained in the planta- 
tions in that period a girth of 85 to 40 inches, its hardy habit, 
quick growth, and comparative freedom from insect or fungoid 
disease, have amply justified its selection as a standard 
eucalypt. At one time the blue gum was extensively planted, 
too often without any regard to the climate and soil which 
suit it. On the plains of the central and coast districts it 
‘has not been a success. It is peculiarly liable to the attacks 
of wood-boring beetles, and so far there is no demand for its 
‘timber for mine-props; while, so long as box, ironbark, and red 
gum are available, the general public will not use it for fuel. 
Undoubtedly the blue gum is one of the finest of Australian 
hardwoods, but, as a whole, the plantation-grown trees of 
this species do not equal in the quality of their timber the 
natural growth in the forest reserves. Worked as coppice for 
the production of pole timber and fuel, blue gum in the 
‘plantations will vield, in a short rotation of 15 to 20 years, 
from seven to ten tons of dry fuel per acre per annum. The 
‘State has still fairly large areas of this timber, in the Otway 
Peninsula, North-Eastern reserves, Gippsland, and Mt. Cole. 


As regards grants to small settlers, it has been the aim 
of the State to encourage by a generous distribution of use- 
‘ful transplants, the growth of trees around homesteads for 
‘shelter and shade. The fact that settlers too often wantonly 
destroy valuable forest in preparing their land for tillage 
-and pasture is to be deplored, but they will only be brought 
‘to recognize their error by seeing the benefit derived from 
planting even a few useful trees to protect their homes, as 
well as live stock, from stress of weather. The demand for 
‘shelter trees is greater than the State nurseries can meet, and 
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issues to farmers are now chiefly confined to quick-growing 
eucalypts, pepper trees, and hardy pines. The annual grant 
of trees has greatly improved the appearance of homesteads. 
on the Northern plains and in other treeless districts, and so 
long as it is confined to struggling farmers who could not 
afford to purchase plants from private nurseries, no reasonable 
objection can be urged against its extension. 


Now that the systematic working of the reserves has 
been taken in hand, the necessity for a controlling law is more 
than ever apparent. Three things are essential to the main- 
tenance of. the forest domain of this State: an Act of Parlia- 
ment, conferring large powers of management and control on 
the executive officers; a detailed survey and delimitation of the 
permanent reserves; and the framing of working plans to en- 
sure proper exploitation. A commencement has been made 
with these plans, but unless the reserves are protected from 
alienation by law, and provision is made in the Act for their 
strict enforcement, all the care taken in their preparation will 
be simply wasted labour. In this matter, Victoria is singu- 
larly backward, not only in comparison with the _best- 
governed States of Europe, but. even with Turkey, which, 
since the year 1870, has had a useful forest law. Many of the 
States of the American Union, the provinces of Canada, and 
the Cape Colony, have recognized the necessity of such a law,. 
and have made provision accordingly, while Japan has not 
only framed and put in force such legislation, but controls her 
forests on the most conservative lines, and by liberal assist- 
ance and encouragement has, during recent years, secured the- 
training of her most promising executive officers in the best 
schools of Germany and France. 


A great responsibility rests on the Executive and Parlia- 
ment of Victoria to provide the administrative powers which 
are absolutely necessary if the forests are to be preserved 
from irreparable injury. Apart from the question of timber: 
altogether, it must never be forgotten that the forest governs 
the water supply. In this country, subject to extremes of 
drought and flood, the protection of the mountain watersheds. 
should be a public duty of the first importance. But, while 
very large sums of money have been spent—and lost—by the 
State in subsidising irrigation trusts on the lowlands and 
plains, but little foresight has been exercised, or care shown,,. 
to protect from alienation lands at the head of creeks and 
springs, which, in Europe or North America, would be care- 
fully retained under forest cover, since they, and they alone,. 
feed the rivers which supply the irrigation channels. 
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THE WEATHER OF THE YEAR 1903. 
By P. Baraccur, Esq., Government Astronomer. 


It may be stated at the outset, that in every district of 
Victoria, excepting the Northern and Eastern parts of Gipps- 
land, the meteorological conditions of the year 1903 were more 
favourable for agricultural and pastoral interests than they 
had been since 1894. For eight successive years the average 
annual rainfall of the State, considered as a whole, had not 
been reached. This great evil culminated in the year 1902, 
which was one of the worst on record, and forms a remark- 
able contrast with the year under review, which may be 
classed amongst the best. In other meteorological respects, 
the weather, after a very long period of abnormal behaviour, 
resumed, in 1903, those pleasant average conditions which are 
best adapted to ensure the welfare and prosperity of this 
State, and are regarded as true characteristics of the Vic- 
torian climate. 


The general distribution of atmospheric pressure, and the 
climatic elements of the year, did not depart to any great 
extent from the values of average years. These values have 
been studied for nearly half a century, and are known to 
oscillate through a wide range between extremes, the severity 
of which has at times been felt in parts of this State, if not 
so intensely as in many less favoured countries, yet sufficiently 
to regard such extremes as an unusual affliction, whether it 
be in the form of heat waves or frosts, floods or bush fires, 
gales and storms. The year 1903 was, however, meteoro- 
logically well balanced, and its record of disastrous atmos- 
pheric events compares favourably with the majority of past 
years. The chronicle of such events may be briefly summar- 
ized as follows :— 


There was a short period of great heat in the third 
week of January. Unusually strong south-westerly gales were 
experienced in February. The July frosts were somewhat 
prolonged and severe. ‘Towards the middle of that month 
very heavy rains fell over the Western half of the State, and 
floods followed, which caused loss of sheep and cattle, and 
much damage to roads and bridges. The Wannon, the Hop- 
kins, the Avoca, and the Broken Rivers were in flood, some 
of them for the first time in twelve years. Large tracts of 
country were under water, Horsham being partially inun- 
dated. In September, more heavy rains occurred, and more 
floods in the Wannon and Barwon basins. At the same time, 
bush fires were raging in several parts of Gippsland, where 
droughty conditions had prevailed during the first three 
quarters of the year. The Loddon was in flood in November, 
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and the Bendigo districts in December. Destructive thunder- 
storms and hailstorms swept over many parts of the State 
on 12th October, 26th November, and 20th December, during 
which two persons and some horses were. killed, and other 
persons injured. Some damage was done to property 
and crops by the heavy rains and storms of the last month of 
the year. 


A detailed tabular account of the rainfall for the year 
1903 is given in a previous part of this work. In the small 
table following, the records from some 800 stations are grouped 
and summarized so as to show, in a concise form, the distri- 
bution of rain over the principal subdivisions of the State 
during each quarter of the year, and the percentage above or 
below the corresponding average, based on all available 
records of past years. 


Taste SHowrna DistkIBUTION OF RAINFALL 


Over the State of Victoria during each quarter of the year 
1903, with the percentage above or below the corresponding 
average, based on available records of past years:— | 

(Above average + ; below average —.) 


First. Second Third Last 


Quarter. | Quarter. Quarter. | Quarter. Year. 
ba } Sle ease fodsix |oeSe ads 
Saye (SS belS 3] 8 SS 2 eS Ses &S 
23/2, feet 2s8 2ES|fs s2ae 256 228 258 
Fe = q ce & 5 
y tag e t=] 
ae eee a ee 
South Western— 
Western Districts .. .. | 580 | +58 | 885} +5) 965) +6 6°92) +4 | 31:22 +412 
Otway Forest ate .. | 718 | +50 | 13°93} +11 | 12°30) -12 | 8°75) —5 )4a11, +4 


Central South— 
Counties around Port Phillip | 6°40 | +30 | 9°33] +5) 7°91 
Bay 
South Eastern— 
Moreh and Eastern Gipps- | 4°01 | —39) 6°91] —18 | 8°54 
anh 
South Gippsland... «. | 7:46 | +24 | 10°52) —11 11°08 9°79! —4 13879) —4 
Northern Country— \ 
Northern Districts East of | 4°93 ~4 | 8°05} —18; 9°03 774| +5 /29°75) —% 
the Campaspe River \ : 
Northern Districts West of | 2°43 -3| 669| +1! 8:32] +37 | 6°48] +19 | 23°92) +16 
the Campaspe River ! 
Mallee Country a .. | 186} ~3] 5°03| -8 643] +43 | 4°69) +6 18°01 | +12 


a | 
The Stateasa whole .. .. | 414 | +33 7°56| 53 847| 49) TI9] +4 | 27°36 +23 


] 
u 
i) 


10°46 | +23 | 3410; +9 


8-67 | -8 | 2813) —14 


i 
too + 
- oS & 


The more prominent features, as indicated by the tabular 
values, may be briefly described as follow:— 


In the Western districts, including the basins of the Glen- 
elg, Wannon, Fitzroy, Eumerella, Merrie, and Hopkins Rivers, 
Mount Emu Creek, Mount Elephant and Lake Corangamite 
districts, the rainfall was in excess of the average throughout 
the year. The heaviest rains occurred during the first quarter, 
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when the average was exceeded by 58 per cent. There was 
an excess of from 4 to 6 per cent. for the second and third 
quarters, and the total for the year was 12 per cent. above 
average. In the Otway forest, the first quarter of the year 
was very wet, with an excess of 50 per cent. on the average. 
The records for the remainder of the year differ only slightly 
from those of normal years, and the total for the whole year 
was 4 per cent. above average. In the Central Southern dis- 
tricts, which include the basins of the Moorabool, Barwon, 
Werribee, Saltwater, and Yarra Rivers, the Dandenong Creek, 
and Koo-wee-rup swamp, the only period of relative dryness 
was the month of August. 


The rainfall of the first and last quarters exceeded the 
average to the extent of from 23 to 30 per cent. It was 5 
per cent. above average in the second, and 12 per cent. below 
average in the third quarter. The total for the year showed 
an excess of 9 per cent. 


In the districts north of the Dividing Ranges, east of the | 


Campaspe River, the average was not reached in the first 
three quarters of the year, but was slightly exceeded in the 
last quarter. The deficiency in the first and third quarters was 
insignificant, but that of the second quarter, which was the 
driest in the year, amounted to 18 per cent. The rainfall of 
the year for these parts of the State was 7 per cent. below 
average. In the districts north of the Dividing Ranges, west 
of the Campaspe River, not including the Mallee Country, the 
rains of the first half-year were from 1 to 3 per cent. within 
the average. In the latter half of the vear the average was 
considerably exceeded. The record of the third quarter was 
no less than 387 per cent., that of the last quarter 19 per cent., 
and that of the whole year 16 per cent. above average. 


In the Mallee Country there was an insignificant defi- 
ciency of 3 per cent. in the rainfall of the first six months of 
the year, and an excess in the remainder of the vear amount- 
ing to 48 per cent. in the third quarter, and 6 per cent. in the 
last quarter—the year’s rainfall being 12 per cent. above 
average. 


On looking at the figures of the last two vertical columns 
of the table, we observe the following characteristics in the 
year’s rainfall, considered as a whole, apart from seasonal 
distribution, viz.:.—  , 

(a) That the only serious deficiency was experienced in 

Gippsland. 

(b) That the whole Western half of the State, including 
the usually dry areas of the extreme North-west, 
was favoured by abundant rains considerably above 
the average. 

N 2 
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(ec) That in the North-eastern districts the year’s rainfall, 
notwithstanding that its aggregate amount was 7 
per cent. below average, may be regarded as closely 
approaching to that of ideal years, as a large part 
of the deficiency occurred in the mouths of May and. 
August when rain was not wanted. 


(d) That the State as a whole had a record of 24 per cent. 
above the average annual rainfall, which is higher 
than that of any previotis year since 1894. 


In regard to rainfall distribution, upon which the success 
or failure of the seasons depend even more than upon the’ 
actual amount recorded, the conditions of the year 1903 were 
in this respect most satisfactory, as may be gathered from the 
tables. The surplus of 24 per cent. on the year’s amount for 
the whole of the State was largely distributed over the months 
of March, April, September, and November, these being the 
months in which plentiful rains are more urgently required 
in the country than at any other time of the year. The 
relatively dry months of the year were January, May, and 
August, and the remaining months did not deviate from the 
average to an appreciable extent. A peculiar feature of rain- 
fall distribution is the remarkable contrast exhibited in the 
Southern half of the State when we compare the rainfall of 
the South-western quarter with that of the South-eastern 
quarter, or more briefly, the rainfall of the Western district 
with that of Gippsland. It is found in the majority of cases 
that to a wet year in the Western districts corresponds a 
relatively dry year in Gippsland, and vice versa. Also that 
wet and dry years in the Western districts are accompanied 
by a prevalence of South-westerly and South-easterly winds 
respectively, and that the opposite occurs in Gippsland. <A 
similar contrast, but less marked, appears to exist in the two 
quarters forming the Northern half of the State, namely, that 
wet years in the North-west correspond to dry years in the 
North-east, and vice versa; and that these years are found to 
correspond to a prevalence of North-westerly and North- 
easterly winds, respectively. These relations are well illus- 
trated by the figures of 1903. 


The summer months of the year 1903 were comparatively 
cool, owing to the prevalent cloudiness,’ Southerly winds, and 
frequent changes, which prevented long spells of great heat 
and served to make the climate generally more temperate than 
usual at this time of the year. Hot winds were less prevalent, 
and their duration was much shorter than in average years. 
The extreme temperatures on record were in no case reached, 
as is shown in the table below. 
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TapLe aivina tHe Hicguust Temperatures or Arz In SHADE 


For the five warmest months of the year 1903, and the ex- 
tremes on. record for the corresponding month:— 


Highest readings in 1903. Extremes on record. 
Region. : 
Jan. | Feb. | Mar, | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb, | Mar. | Nov. | Dee. 
° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 

Kastern Ranges oi ui on es ibs 94) 89); 78 | 80) 86 
Highlands ... 95 95 92 85 88 | 108 | 107 | 103 | LOL | 105 
Coast fe _ 95 98 91 89 95 | 109 | 105 | 105 | 103 | 105 
Intermediate Dists. 106 | 108 | 100 94 97 | 11t | 110 | 106 | 106 | 1127 
Northern Plains 112 | 116 | 112 | 105 | 110 | 120 | 120 | 115 | 112 | 115 


In the winter months there were some isolated occasions 
on which the thermometer fell to the lowest temperatures on 
record. Owing to the relative dryness of these months, and 
long spells of clear weather, the occurrence of frosts was more 
frequent than in normal years, and the mean temperature at 
night was slightly lower than the average; but the day 
temperatures were, on the whole, higher than the average, 
and the number of bright sunny days was unusually large in 
May, August, and first half of July, which more than compen- 
sated the excess of cold at night, and rendered the winter con- 
ditions generally healthy and pleasant. The lowest temypera- 
tures recorded over the State, and the corresponding extremes 
on record, are indicated in the subjoined table. 


TABLE sHOWING THE Lowest TewrERaATURE or Arr av Nigut 


For the four coldest months of the year 1903, and corre- 
sponding extremes on record :— 


Lowest Temperature in 1903. Extremes on Record. 
Region. - 
May. | June. | July. |August.| May. | June. | July. | August. 
° 0 ° ) ° ‘o 0 ° 
Eastern Ranges 24 16 | 18 19 17 16 7 19 
Highlands 26 19 17 24 18 17 17 19 
Coast cunt ile 37 33 32 35 31 27 | 27 30 
Intermediate Districts... | 28 28 24 27 27 24 24 27 
Northern Plains 28 29 24 24 28 | 25 23 24 
The temperatures of the intermediate seasons were 


generally in accordance with those of normal years. 


The prevalent winds of the year were from the South-west 
and North-west quadrants. The frequency of winds from the 
North-east quadrant was below average, and there was a 
conspicuous absence of winds from the South-east quarter 
of the compass. To this distribution of air movements may 
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be ascribed, as the more immediate cause, the plentiful rains 
over the Western half of the State, and the drought of Gipps- 


land. 
Tae MELBOURNE CLIMATE IN 1903. 
The summer The predominant feature of the first two months of the 
months. year was a prevalence of winds blowing from between West 
and South. 


The distribution of air movement in the two months may 
be represented as follows:— 


- Hours. 

. Duration of winds blowing from between South and West... w. 824 

5 » dead ealns an ae w= =678 

es » Winds from all other directions bed “ies ae §=B14 

In the last two months of the year :— 

Hours. 

Duration of winds blowing from between South-east and South-West 1,045 

4 »» dead calms : ‘ 58 

3 » winds blowing from all other directions san .» 866 


The effect of this great prevalence of cool, moist. winds 
was to increase cloudiness, humidity, and rainfall, and to 
decrease the duration of bright sunshine, spontaneous 
evaporation, and temperatures. All these conditions were in 
fact concurrent in reducing the characteristics of summer to 
thos¢ of the more temperate seasons of the year. Thus:— 


The amount: of cloudiness was 12 per cent. above average 
The humidity of the atmosphere ,, 2 4. 4 ss i 
The rainfall re. es 33 os 
The duration of sunshine » 12 , 4, below + 
Evaporation Se, HOC? ads 6 “ 


The average maximum temperature of the day was 74°6°, 
and the average lowest temperature of the night was 55°1°. 


The absolute extremes of temperature of air in shade; 
ground Leni Deracure at night, and solar radiation, are as 


follow :— 

0 o 
Highest thermometer reading in shade 105°0, or 6:2 below the extremes on record 
Lowest a 55 41:9, or 5:4 above as 
Lowest ground te: operature... .. 840, or 94 above sy 4 
Highest reading of solar radiation .. 165°3, or 132 below ay 4 


In the four summer months the temperature of air in 
shade rose above 100° on 4 days; above 90° on 9 days; above 
80° on 18 days; and there were 51 days during which it did not 
reach 70°. 


The thermometer remained above 70° during one night 
only, and fell below 50° on 19 nights. It oscillated between 
the limits of 70° and 60° on 27 nights, and between 60° and 
50° on 73 nights, out of a total of 120 nights. 
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Such temperatures represent more nearly the ideal con- 
ditions of+the autumn and spring months than those of 
summer. 

The months of March, April, and September were The autumn 
characterized by an excess of cloudiness and of rainfall, and Bue apeiny, 
a deficiency of sunshine. The month of October was a fine 
bright month, cloSely approaching a normal October. In 
other respects such meteorological. elements as atmospheric 
pressure, wind, temperature, and humidity, followed their 
natural course within a range of variation from their average 
values, which was generally more moderate than in normal 
years. There was no conspicuous preponderance of winds 
from any one particular direction, excepting in September, 
when Northerly winds were considerably more frequent than _ 
winds from other quarters. The average temperatures of the 
days and of the nights were both slightly higher than usual, 
and the extremes were in every case within many degrees of 
the extreme values on record. 


The actual values are as follow:— 


Mean temperature of air in shade at the hottest time of the day, 69°3 deg., ~ 
or 1 deg. above average. 

Mean temperature of air in shade at the coldest time of the night, 51°2 deg., 
or 1:5 deg. above average. 

Highest temperature of air in shade recorded in Spring and Autumn of 
1903, 99°8 deg., or 5°7 deg. below the highest on record. 

Lowest temperature of air in shade recorded in Spring and Autumn of 
19038, 40°8 deg., or 8°7 deg. above the lowest on record. 

Highest reading of black bulb thermometer in the sun, 155°0 deg:, or 
9°5 deg. below the highest on record. 

Lowest reading of ground thermometer at night, 28°2 deg., or 3:2 deg. 
above the lowest on record. 


The thermometer rose above 90° on 4 days, above 80° 
on 20 days, above 70° on 24 days, above 60° on 51 days, and 
there were 23 days only in which the day temperature re- 
mained below 60°. In regard to the temperature at night, the 
thermometer fell below 40° on 4 nights, and remained above 
70° on 2 nights; it oscillated between 40° and 50° on 50 nights, 
and between 50° and 60° on 55 nights. 


The atmospheric pressure during these months followed the cola 


a regime more usually appropriate to the summer, just as its aay wine: 


regime in the previous summer had been more appropriate duly, and 
to the winter, thus creating a reversal of conditions, not 4™S™** 
. frequently experienced in Victoria, which possesses the re- 
markable and beneficial property of moderating the extreme 
characteristics of these extreme seasons. Antarctic cyclones, 
or low pressure systems, which almost entirely govern the 
winter weather in Southern Victoria, maintained their track 
in the Southern Ocean, along a parallel of latitude appreciably 
further South from our coast than their usual Northern limit 
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at this time of the year, in consequerce of which the influence 


_of these systems on the land became greatly reduced, and the 


atmosphere distributed itself at a higher level and more 
uniformly than the barometer readings of ordinary winters 
indicate. The immediate effect of this distribution was a 
marked prevalence of Northerly winds, which in their turn 
influenced all other meteorological factors¢of the season. 


Hours,. 
The duration of wind from between North-east and North-west was 1,428 
Duration of calms ... na ee ren 248. 
Duration of winds from all other directions... ive ve =: 1,076 


In regard to rainfall, the month of May was normal, 
June relatively wet, July relatively dry, and. August ex- 
ceptionally dry. The rainfall cf August was under half aur 
inch, or 75 per cent. below average. The total rainfall. for 
the four months was 6:91 inches, or 12 per cent. below average. 
There was a general impression that the Melbourne winter 
of 1903 was unusually severe, especially in regard to the 
frequency of fogs and frosts, but in reality it was not so, either 
in Melbourne or in the greater part of the State, as the values 
of the elements differ only in a slight degree from the normal 
values, and do not in any case reach the limits of past records. 
Thus, the occurrence of frosts was recorded on 15 nights, and 
fogs on 14 nights, these numbers being quite near the average. 
We have also for the four cold months :— 


Deg. 
Mean temperature for the four cold months —. ve  49°0: 
Average highest temperature of the day for the four cold months ... 568 
Average lowest temperature of the night. ,, 42°7 


Average daily range from the warmest part of the day to the coldest = 141 
part of the night for the four cold months 


These figures are slightly below average, the greatest 
difference being 1°3°; but they are 2° higher than the lowest 
limits on record, and the daily range is 4° below that which 
has been experienced in some previous years. Further, the 
temperature of air at the coldest hour of the night fell below 
freezing point 3 times, and below 40° 34 times. It rose above 
40° on 75 nights, and above 50° on 11 nights. The lowest 
temperature recorded was 28°4°, which is 1-4° higher than the 
lowest reading on record. The long spells of bright, sunny 
weather which prevailed over the greater part of the State 
did not always extend to Melbcurne. We had, here a slight 


deficiency, about 9 per cent., below the normal duration of 


sunshine, and an increase of 5 per cent. on the average amount 
of cloudiness. The more marked effect of this, however, was 
only to prevent the occurrence ‘of abnormally warm days, and 
to raise the night temperatures. There were only 6 scattered 
days during which the thermometer failed to reach 50°, and 
only one day when it rose above 70°. It oscillated between 
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60° and 70° on 28 days, and between 50° and 60° on 88 days. 
Thus, it will be seen that the Melbourne winter of 1903 was 
free from severe extremes, relatively mild, healthy, . and 
characteristic of normal winters in our latitude. 


The table below contains the values of the principal Climatic 


meteorological elements for the whole year 1903, with the 
corresponding averages and extremes based on the 


OxssERVATORY Rucorps or 48 YEaArs, 


Extreme between which 
the Average Values 
Average have oscillated in 
Meteorological Elements. _ Year or 48 years. 
1903. 48 Years. 
Highest. Lowest, 
Mean atmospherie pressure (inches)... 29°923 29°936 
Highest ,, ‘5 oe 80°506 30°678 
Lowest ,, 2 Side: 29:277 28°868 Po wae 
Range... oes as an 1:229 1364 1719 1:169 
° ° ° ° 
Mean temperature of air in shade, Faht.| 57-0 57°4 58°7 563 
Mean daily maximum os se | 669 67°3 69-0 65°8 
Mean daily minimum ssi ve | 49-7 49°3 51-2 47°2 
Absolute maximum ... ma «| 105-0 102°6 111°2 96°6 
Absolute minimum ... i we | 284 316 33°9 27-0 
Mean daily range... ins wef 172 4 180 203 14°6 
Absolute annual range ous abs 766 74:3 82°6 66:0 
Solar radiation (maximum) .., we | 1653 139°3 178°5 108°6 
Terrestrial radiation (minimum) ie 20°5 33°0 46°2 20°4 
Rainfall (in inches) ... ve ie 28°43 25°55 44°25 15°61 
Number of wet days vas ie 130 1382 165 102 
Year’s amount of free evaporation (in 36-078 37°5 45°65 31:59 
inches) . 
Percentage of humidity (saturation = 100) 72% 72 
Cloudiness (scale 10 = overcast, 0 = clear) 6-2 59 
Duration of sunshine (nwnber of hours) 1,803 1,997 
Number of days of fog oa ia 16 17 


elements 


(1.) Pressure of Air.—Under this heading are viven, for Explanation 
f s 2 ) 


each month, the mean, the highest, and the lowest readings 
of a standard barometer, placed at an elevation of 93 feet 
above mean sea level, the readings being reduced to the 
temperature of freezing point. The daily means from which 
the monthly mean is computed are based on three observations 
made each day, at 9 a.m., 3 p.m., and 9 p-m., Melbourne Mean 
Time. 


(2.) Temperature of Air in Shade.—The eight columns 
under this heading give respectively :— 


(a) The mean for each month, as computed from the daily 
means, which are based on three observations made 
each day, at 9 a.m., 3 p.m., and 9 p.m. 


of Table I, 
tufra. 
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(b) The monthly average of the highest temperature re- 
corded every day, technically called “Mean of Daily 
Maxima,” or more briefly, Mean Max. 

(c) The monthly average of the lowest temperature re- 
corded each night, technically called “Mean of Daily 
Minima,” or more briefly, Mean Min. 

(d) The average daily range, viz., the monthly mean of 
the daily differences between the highest and the 
lowest temperature of air in shade observed each 
day. 

(e) The highest and the lowest readings.of the thermometer 
observed in each month, with the dates on which 
these extremes occurred. 


(3.) Solar Radiation.—The three columns under this 

heading give respectively :— 

(a) The monthly mean of the highest readings, shown by 
a black bulb thermometer in vacuo, on each day in 
the corresponding month, popularly known as “the 
heat in the sun.” : : 

(b) The highest reading registered by the black bulb 
thermometer in each month, with date on which it 
occurred. : 

These values represent the varying heating 
powers of the solar rays after passing through the 
atmosphere. 


(4.) Terrestrial Radiation. — Under this heading are 

given :— 

(a) The monthly mean of the lowest readings shown each 
night in the correspording month, by a self-regis- 
tering thermometer placed horizontally near the 
surface of the ground on top of short grass. 

(b) The lowest reading registered in cach month, with 
date on which it occurred. 


(5.) Mean Humidity.—The values in this column show the 
average monthly amount of invisible water vapour which the 
atmosphere actually contained, expressed as a percentage of 
the maximum amount which it could have held, or would have 
required to become saturated, under the same conditions of 
temperature. 


(6.) Spontaneous Evaporation.—In this column are given 
the values representing the height in inches of a layer of 
water which was lost in each month of the year, through 
evaporation, at the free surface of water contained in a cistern 
fully exposed in the open, slightly below the surface of the 
ground. These values serve to give an approximate idea of 
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_ the amount of water which passes from the free surface of 
rivers, lakes, ponds, &c., into the atmosphere, in the state of 
water vapour, under the conditions of the Melbourne climate. 


(7.) Cloud—The amount of cloud at any moment is 
usually expressed by a number, in the series 0 to 10. which 
is intended to represent the proportion of the area covered 
by cloud at the time of observation to the area of the whole 
visible sky. Thus, 0 indicates total absence of cloud, 10 an 
entirely overcast sky, and intermediate numbers partial 
cloudiness. Several observations are made daily, from which 
the average cloudiness of each day is computed.. The monthly 
values given in this column are the means of the daily values 
in the corresponding months. 


(8.) The Rainfall.—Number of wet days and of foggy days, 
are given in the next 3 columus, which do not require ex- 
planation.. 


(9.) Number of hours of sunshine. 


(10.) The number of hours during which the wind blew . 


from each of the principal 8 points of the compass, and the 
' duration of calms. 


(11.) The mean velocity of winds, in miles per hour.—The 


quantities given in this, the last column of the Table 1., repre- 
sent the velocity of a steady flow, which, if continued 
uniforinly throughout a month, would be equivalent to the 
total motion of air actually registered in that menth. 


In this table, which is based on all available records of 
past years, it is only necessary to explain the process by which 
the three different sets of values, namely, “Average,” “High- 
est,” and “Lowest,” as set down for each month and for each 
element, have been arrived at. 


We may take ag a example the element, “Absolute Maxti- 
mum Temperature of Air in Shade” for January. We have 
on the Observatory register 48 values of the highest tempera- 
ture recorded in the month of January during the past 48 
years; the mean of all these values is 102°6°, which is the 
average absolute maximum temperature for January. But 
amongst the same-48 values we find one of 111°:2°, which is 
the greatest, and another 94°7°, which is the smallest of all. 
Thus, we say in regard to this particular element, that the 
highest temperature of air in shade at Melbourne in the 
month of January is on an average 102°6°, but there have been 
other years in which it has been as high as 111:2°, or as low 
as 94-7° in January. These are the three values given in the 
table as ‘the Average, Highest, and Lowest for the Absolute 
Maximum for January. The same reasoning applies to all the 
elements throughout the table. 


Explanation 
of Table II. 
infra, 


Tasie 1._—Mrteovrne Cuimatrs.. Mrrnoronrogical Means anpD ExrreMES FoR EACH Morrn oF tHe Year 1903. 


Pressure of Air. Temperature of Air in Shade. Solar Radiation. Terrestrial Radiation. ~ 
" ° ; < 
Month, t Mean Absolute Extremes. ; oO 
Mean. |Highest) Lowest.| Mean. Mean ven ’ Daily Mean. | Highest). Date. | Mean. | Lowest.| Date. 
: Range. Highest Date. | Lowest.| Date. ; 
in. in. |] in. ° ° ° ° ° ° ° o ° ° 
January ... [29-898 130°245 |29'365| 65:2 | 77:3 | 55°5 | 21°8 |105-°0 » 31st | 488 | 22nd | 140-5 |162:0 | 17th | 48:0 | 40°2 | 25th 
February «++ |29°839 |80°084 |29°281 | 64:4.) 763 | 56°0 | 20°3 | 1044 | 9th 42-7 Ist | 140°3 | 1653 1st 466 | 363 | 7th 
March ... v+» |[29°873 |30°258 (29°442 | 64-8 | 77-1) 554] 21°7 | 99°8 | 2nd 43°2 | 24th |132°8 |155°0 | 2nd 47-4 | 83:1) 25th 
April... +». |29°929 |30'187 [29-4491 57-5 | 67-0) 51:3 | 157 | 885 | 10th | 44-4 | 16th }129-5 11418 | 8rd | 438-4] 33°01 Oth 
May... ve» [80°105 |80°448 |29°535| 51:4 | 589 | 45°6 | 13:3 | 71:2 | 6th 33°4 | 28th |106-1 }1290) 6th 87°5 | 242 | 29th ~ 
June... .». 129°971 |80°506 |29°529/, 48-0 | 546 | 428 | 11°8 601 | 30th | 33:1 | 24th | 98°8 |115°6 | Ath 86°0 | 25°8 | 28th = 
July... ... |29°939 1380°315 |29:347; 47-1 | 556] 41:3 | 143 ) 68:2} Ist 284) llth |1043 [121-2 | 18th | 34-2 | 20°5 |.12th 
August «++ 180°044 [80°348 |29°640| 494 | 58:2] 41:1) 171) 67:8 | 31st 303 | 29h |} 114-8 |} 127-8 | 8ist | 33-7 | 23-5 | 29th 3 
September ... (29°829 (80-169 129-447 | 53:3 | 62-7 | 47-5 | 15°2 | 80°2 |] llth | 344 | 15th 1121-1 /141-7 | 26th | 406 |) 28:2! 21st & 
October ose |20°944 |30°2Y5 129°512| 590 | 70:2 | 508 | 194 87-7 Y1th 40°8 | 8rd |1323 (149-8 | 81st | 43:8] 316) ard = 
November ... 129-914 |30°235 |29°560| 62:0 | 72:2 | 53:6 | 187 | 93°9 | 25th | 41:9 | 18th | 129-5 11561 | 25th | 46:6 | 34-0) 18th hed 
December .« [29°80] |80°059|29:2771 62-0 | 72:7) 555 | 17:2 | -95°6 | 26th | 45°5 | 4th [135-0 ; 152-2 | 26th | 50°41] 384 | 1Oth s 
Amount of— Ne. orp ays Number of Hours during which the Wind blew from— Mean r 
Mean No. of Velocity we 
vontn, | auld Olona. | ont Hours cai | RS 
— "|irepration| geate | inches, | Rain. | Fos. |sunshine.| No | NW. w. | sw.[ sj se] mn | we we 
Satn.=100 0 to 10. : hour, 
January .. 0 63 5797 47 O94 4 0 242 30°5 | 445 (101-0 |149°0 |189-0 1110 | 83-0 | 41:0 45:0 89 S 
February ... 063° | 4714 53 1:36 8 1 187 48°0 | 59°0 |107°5 {117-0 |161-0 | 89°5 | 175 | 39:0 835 86 . 
March ves 0:67 8-671 58 2°93 9 1 164 j130°0 | 55°5 '139°0 | 83-0 |-74°0 | 86:0 | 59-0 | 58°5 590 74 
April tes O74 2456 73 376 | 16 0 107 |162°5 | 59°5 | 90°5 | 91-5 {1055 | 30:0 | 28°5 | 82-0 70°0 v7 
May te 0°83 1/232 71 194°; 12 5 88 92°5 | 66°5 /121:0./119°0 | '75°5 | 64:0 | 87:0 | 84:0 84:5 6-2 
June eos 0°81 1-033 U7 3:35 | 16 4 71 |265°5 100°5 | 95°5 | 83-5 90 | 25:0 | 260 {126-0 39-0 80 
July 7 0°80 0891 67 114 | 3 2 105 |190°0 | 840 | 74:0 | 67°5 | 16:5 | 20-5 | 41-0 {173-0 G75 64 
August... 0-72 1:39} 54 0-48" 8 3 130 |242-0 /119°0 | 80-0 | 33:5 | 28°0 | 50:0 | 59-0 | 85-0 475 85 
September 070 2450 | 66 3:18 | 11 0 119 |178°0 | 98:0 | 65°5 | 94:0] 89:0 | 68:0 | 385-5 | 65:5 815 103 
October... O71 3°537 59 277 | 14 0 200 {1865 | 51:0 | 69-0 | 98°5 |1389°0 | 53-0 |. 240 145-0 28-0 80 
November... } 0-70 4°18] 6-2 4:28 | 10 0 184 79:5 | 845 | 33°5 | 96°5 |1163°0 [1515 | 50:0 | 86:0 255 8-4 
December... |/ 0-74 | 4725 | 62 | 280! 9 | 0 


206 48°5 } 28°5 |110°0 |166°0 j190°0 136°5 | 17°5 | 19°5 | 27°5 9:2 


Taste II.—Cuimate or Mernpourne. 


CuimaToLogicaL TABLE, BASED ON THE RECORDS OF 
OBSERVATORY FOR THE PERIOD 1858-1903. 


THE MELBOURNE 


Meteorological 
Elements. 


Pressure of Air— 
Mean for each month 
Highest recorded in 
each month 
Lowest recorded in 
each month 
Average 
Range { Highest 
Lowest 


Temperature of Air in 
Shade— 


Mean Average .. 
for each. Highest .. 
month ( Lowest 
Absolute 
Maximum Average 
for each Highest 
month owest 
Absolute 


Minimum Highest 


for each 
month Lowest 
Mean of ; Average 
daily | Highest 
Maximum { Lowest 
Mean of ( Average 
daily | Highest 
Minimum { Lowest 
Mean daily ( Average 
range in { Highest 
each month ( Lowest 


Monthly (fignest 


range |\ Lowest 


: mo Po a 
2 3 s 3 4 3 q 
5 I = S B s § 
5 = 5 2 2 3 > 
o 
> = °o a 
al DB a a 
in. in. i in in in. in. 
29°885 30°023 29°820 29°936 
30°413 30°640 30.281 30°678 
29°199 29-165 28°868 28°868 
0-744 0-974 0-849 1361 
0-998 1-399 1:309 1709 
0-511 0-677 0-645 1169 
o oO oO o Oo fe} fo} o 
66°3 49°7 47-6 50°3 531 56-7 63°6 574 
73'8 53-4 50°8 53°0 655 59°5 68°5 58°7 
62-7 46-4 45°3 47-1 50°3 53°5 57°9 56°3 
100°1 64:0 63-1 69°2 74°6 84:5 99-1 102°6 
109°5 68-1 68°4 770 818 96-1 110-7 1112 
89°6 57 5 58°7 61:9 710 738 86°6 96°6 
48-9 33°6 31°5 33°4 35°6 88°3 45:3 315 
53-5 88-0 39°0 39°6 41°5 42:8 48°83 33°9 
40°3 28°0 27-0 28°3 B21 82:1 i 400 27°0 
178 568 5B ‘5 58°8 7 671 753 67°3 
86-4 61°8 582 61°6 354 T1 | 81:2 - 69°0 
724 52:9 §2°2 560 59°3 63°5 | 7071 65:8 
56°6 43:8 41°4 43-1 454 - 481 53°7 49°3 
62:2 49°2 456 45:8 43°5 50-8 | 576 512 
52-5 40-7 33°8 39°7 : 4574 i 50°4 47°2 
21-2 13°0 14-1 15°7 19-0 215 18°0 
26-7 5 176 19°5 23°2 278 20°3 
16-4 are 10°3 12°7 156 16:2 14°6 
53°2 80°3 316 35°38 46°2 53°7 o 
68°6 37-0 39°8 45°3 59-6 6971 
384 25°3 23°4 260 33°4 419 . 
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Taste II.—Curmare or Metpovurne. Crrmaronoarcan Tanre.— Continued. 
Meteorological . a 3 Sh as . : . a 
sg 3 r1 Sy > = aa 20 = 3 5 3 s 

Elements. 8 g = <i 3 z <i 8 8 zZ 8 s 

Temperature of Air— o ° ° | ° ° ° ° ° ! ° ° ° ° ° 
Terrestrial | AVerage 39°6 39°3 36'6 34-7 30°6 27-7 25-5 O74 29°5 314 34-9 38-1 24°7 
Radiation , Highest 45°6 46-2 44-9 41-0 36-0 32-7 99'8 B42 | Bad 39°2 40°6 45-0 28-4 

@tIon | Lowest 30°2 30°9 28:9 25-0 23'2 20°4 20°5 213 | 86s 25-9 24°6 34-0 20°4 
Solar { Average 158°7 155'8 150-9 140°5 127-4 113-3 117-7 125°9 124-1 142°8 149°9 153°3 161-2 
Rarhation 4 Highest 178°5 167'5 164°5 152-0 140°6 128°5 195-3 137-4 141-7 154:3 159°6 170°3 178-5 
au Lowest 144-6 143-0 139°9 129°7 117-5 108'6 109°0 115-5 121-1 136°8 139-7 142°3 108-6 
Month in. in. in. in. in, in. in. in. in. in, in. in, in. 
Amount of { Average 1/88 1°70 2-15 2°46 2-18 2-08 1:88 1:79 2°34 271 2°30 2-95 25°61 
Recisterat _ Highest 6°83 6-78 6°36 671 6-04 522 7-02 7-62 5°87 761 1218 7-18 44:25 
Reintall | Lowest 0-04 0-03 0°16 0-87 0°45 0-60 0°49 0-48 0-61 0-28 0°25 O17 15°61 

paumber Of Average 7 7 8 u 18 18 15 18 14 18 rr] 9 132 

Recorded in) Highest 4 15 19 19 20 21 20 18 22 21 16 20 165 

Each Month ( Lowest 1 1 3 5 6 7 7 7 8 7 3 4 102 

Amount of + * ‘ . : : : . : + . . : 

. in. In in, in. in. in. mn. In. in. In. in. in, mn. 
Evaporation Average 6°37 5-00 3°86 2-26 1-49 1 1-07 147 2:29 3-29 4-49 5-71 38-24 
Water Sue 4 Highest 8°33 6-38 5°15 2:99 2-69 231 1°66 211 3°23 5-80 5°79 7°50 45-65 

facefor | Lowest 484 3°84 2°79 137 0°97 0-61 0°66 1-03 1°64 2°56 3-19 3°70 31:59 

Each Month 

OE eneeee ( Average oes | 065 | o~8 | 078 | ovo | 080 | oso | ov | ov 0-70 | 0-87 0°65 0-72 

Saturation ) Highest 0-72 0°75 0°75 0-84 0°86 0°88 0°88 0-81 0-81 0-79 0°75 0°72 0°76 
00 Lowest 0-57 0°54 0-61 0°63 0°70 0°75 0-74 0°65 0°63 0-64 0°59 0°55 0°67 
Mean Daily ( Average 51 5-2 55 58 65 6°6 63 63 61 6-0 59 56 59 
Amount of 4 Highest 6-7 68 T4 TT 8-0 TT 75 8-0 74 71 72 69 6-4 
Cloudiness ( Lowest 3-9 3:2 37 31 47 32 51 47 50 48 47 38 Bea 
Mean Dail hm, hem, hm. him, h.m. hn. hem. hm. hm. h.m. hem. hem. hm. 

- Duration of (Average 8.16 7.36 5.40 4.37 3.88 2.57 3.19 4.11 4,55 5.43 7.16 7.51 5.38 
Sunshine in4 Highest 9.57 9.12 8.19 5.56 4.59 4.5 5.16 5.32 6.21 7.18 9.1 9.57 9.57 
Hours | Lowest 6.38 5.32 4.18 2.18 2.18 114 2.3 2.34 3.35 4.13 6.6 6.5 Lid 

Total Num- 

ber of Hours | Average 256.25 214.6 | 175.16 138.0 112.52 |° 89.12 103.48 | 180.15 | 147.40 | 181.87 | 21814 | 242.36 | 2010.2 

of Sunshine. Highest 309 258 241 178 154 123 164 172 191 274 266 308 9835 
in Each Lowest 203 155 133 66 71 37 64 80 107 131 180 188 1738 

onth. 
Average O1 o-4 0-6 16 28 4-0 40 20 07 0-4 0-2 0-2 16-9 

pater of { Highest 2 3 2 7 10 u 1 8 6 2 2 4 39 
y & ( Lowest 0 0 0 0 0 0 “41 0 0 0 0 0 5 
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In addition to the sums annually voted in aid of the Expenditure 


in aid of 


mining industry of the State, the sum of £266,621 was ae 
authorized to be raised by way of loan, of which £264,064 was 
apportioned. Of this latter sum, £262,869 was expended up to 

30th June last, leaving £1,195 of the apportioned money un- 
expended. The amount of loan money spent during 1902-3 

was £33,232. 

The following table gives particulars of the expenditure 
from votes in aid of the mining industry during each of the 
five financial years ended with 1902-3:— 

Exprnpirure on Minina: Rerurn vor Five Years. 
Sa 1898-9. | 1899-1960. | 1900-1. 1901-2. 1902-3 
£ £ £& £ & 
Mining Boards 3,500 3,500 8,500 3,500 8,500 
Victorian Coal-—Allowance to Rail- 18,518 | 15,000 | 18,146 9,946 5,568 
way Department on Carriage of 
Diamond Drills for Prospecting . 2,025 2,210 2,294 | 2,546 2,798 
Purchase of Miners’ Rights and 1,879 1,856 1,822 aT fa 
Railway Passes for Unemployed 
Miners 
Ventilation of Mines — Testing 833 332 
Schemes for 
Cyanide Patent—Cost of Opposing 3,806 
Amendment 
Total 20,917 | 23,899 | 24,900 | 15,992 | 11,866 

The allowance to the mining boards remains the same 
as in previous years. A very considerable reduction (£4,378) 
has been made in the past year in the allowance to the Rail- 
way Department for the carriage of Victorian coal. A small 
increase (£252) has been made in the allowance for diamond 
drills and prospecting. All other allowances have dis- 
appeared from the 1903 returns. 

The following table shows the quantity and value of the mineral 

produce. 


metals and minerals produced in Victoria up to the end of 


1903 -— 
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MinersAL Propvuce. 


Recorded prior to 1903, Recorded during 1903. Jota reine to end 
Mineral. : 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. | Value Quantity. Value, 
io * — 
ous. £ ous. £ ozs. £ 

Gold ...|65,913,912 |263,456,419 | 822,424 /3,262,282 (66,736,336 |266,718,701 

. 27,184 7,446 ee aa 27,184 7,446 
Silver ‘ 1,108,751* 175,699*| 40,533* 4,898*| 1,146,284* 180,597* 

tons. tons, | tous. 

Coal, black —...} 2,178,058 | 1,198,208 | 64,200 40,818 | 2,287,258 1,239,026 

» brown... 42,705 16,730 5,661 2,827 48,366 19,557 

Lignite me 12,923 3,086 aes : he 12,923 | . 3,086 

Ore—copper ... 17,445 206,395 25 | 500 17,470 206,895 

» tin wf 14,988 715,998 33 2,165 15,021. 718,163 

» antimony 22,922 177,174 5 | 50 22,927 177,224 

»  Silverlead 793 5,760 an nt 793 6,760 

» Iron Bey 5,434 12,540 eas ine 5,434 12,510 

Diamonds << sa 108 ai fhe iy 108 

Sapphires, &c. nn 630 a fe: ! a 630 

Gypsum aya 3,325 4,127 3,590 897 6,915 5,024 

Magnesite an 6 | 12 ae er 6 12 

Kaolin i 1,983 | 7,504 wth = 1,983 7,504 

Infusorial earth 1,160 4,710 400 2,400 1,560 7,110 
Clays—brick ... yea 224,898+ au 7,500 dad 232,398+ 
3 pottery fe 47, 945+ ae 7 ,5v0 ive 55,445> 
Bui'ding stones, ae 3,080,119+ wt 42,649 re 3,122,768F 

various 
Total aes ae 269,345,508 oat 3,374,486 oa 272,719,994 


Gold raised, 
1871 to 
1908. 


The total quantity of gold obtained from the Victorian 
mines in 1903 was 822,424 ounces. Of this amount, 819,714 
ounces were received at the Melbourne Mint during the year, 
and 2,710 ounces of unminted gold was added to that held by 
the banks at the end of the previous year. The value of the 
gold received by the Mint was £3,251,532; that added to the 
banks’ stocks, £10,750; and the total value was £3,262,282. 
This value was based on the average value of the gold re- 
ceived at the Melbourne Mint, viz., £3 19s. 4d. per ounce. 
During the six months ended June, 1904, the yield amounted 
to 395,466 ounces, showing an increase of 14,274 ounces, com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1903. 


From 1871 to 1891 the quantity of gold raised gradually 
diminished, with little intermission, from over 1,300,000 ozs. 
to only 576,000 ozs., but since then there has been a steady 
annual increase, until 854,500 ozs. was raised in 1899, which 
was the largest production since 1882. However, since 1899, 
the production has decreased each year to 777,388 ozs., in 1902; 
but a substantial increase has taken place in 1903, when the 
yield was 822,424 ozs. 


* Extracted from gold at the Mint." t From 1866 only. 
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In the following return will be found the yield of gold vields, 
from alluvial workings and from quartz reefs during 1903, in a ae 
the more important mining districts of the State, as estimated . 
by mining registrars :— 


Gotp Durivep From ALLUVIAL Workinas AND Quarrz Rrersy. 


Mining District. Alluvial. Quartz. Total. 
ee, OC gn ae aa OZ, OZ. OZ, 

Ararat and Stawell 19,048 12,182 31,280 
Ballarat ; 58,063 116,753 174,816 
Beechworth 76,449 40,437 116,886 
Bendigo Se 9,861 214,886 224,747 
Castlemaine ... 20,119 54,204 74,323 
Gippsland 5,283 56,504 61,787 
Maryborough... 43,336 47,093 90,429 

Total 232,159 542.059 774,218 


The following table shows 


bullion and specie during 1903:— 
Import anp Export oy Burnion AND Spectr, 19038. 


the import and export of 


— Imports. Exports. 
Gold— | £ £ 
Bullion i] 1,057,808 716,234 
Coin .. : 10,000 4,704,740 
Silver — { 
Bullion 1,636 319 
Coin ... 17,346 7,660 
Bronze— 7 
Coin ... 1,000 367 
Total 1,087,805 5,429,320 


At Bendigo ten mine shafts were over 38,000 feet in Mining— 
depth on 81st March, 1903, namely, the Victoria Quartz, 3,740 “esp shafts 
feet; the Lazarus New Chum, 3,777 feet; the New Chum Rail- 
way, 3,896 feet; the Shenandoah, 3,226 feet; the New Chum 
and Victoria, 3,175 feet; Lansell’s 180, 3,354 feet; New Chum 
Consolidated, 3,099 feet; North Johnson’s, 3,087 feet; Great 
Extended Hustler’s, 3,081 feet; and the Eureka Extended, 

‘3,060 feet. 


The following is a return showing the value of machinery 
‘used in alluvial and quartz mining during the five years ended 
1903 :-— 


Vatur or Macninery on Gouprirups: Return For Five YEArs, 


Approximate Value of Machinery Employed in— 


Year. Vi hee 
Alluvial Mining, Quartz Mining. Yotal. 
£ £ & 
1899 511,810 1,402,460 1,914,270 
1900 562,690 1,375,350 1,938,040 
1901 534,420 1,446,140 1,980,560 
1902 523,320 1,435,210 1,958,560 
1903 566.445 1,474,245 2.040.690 


Gold miners, 
1899 to 1903. | 


Gold raised 
in Austral- 
asia. 
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The number of miners actually at work on the goldfields 
is estimated annually by the Mining Department, and the 
figures for the five years ended with 1903 are subjoined :-— 


Year. " Alluvial Miners. Quartz Miners, Total. 


1899 eat oe 14,123 15,991 30,114 
1900 “the ei 12,836 16,199 29,035 
1901 re im 12,886 14,891 27,777 
1902 vay si 11,963 14,140 26,103 
1903 11,158 14,694 25,852 


‘| 

Since the first discovery, in 1851, of gold in Australasia, 
nearly 129 million ozs. have been raised in the various States, 
over one-half of which was got in Victoria. Prior to 1898, 
Victoria was almost invariably the leading gold-producing 
State of the group, but in 1903 its yield was about 99,000 ozs.. 
less than in Queensland, and 1,600,000 ozs. less than in 
Western Australia. which has in recent years increased its. 
production by leaps and bounds. from 110,000 ozs. in 1893 to 
nearly two and a half million ounces in 1903. The following 
is a statement of the quantity recorded as having been raised 
in the respective States at different periods :— 


Gotp Ratsup in Avstranasra, 1851 ro 1903. 


South 


Period, Victoria. oe Queens ae ibe iets Tasmania.| yee d. 
ozs. ozs. 028, 078. 028, ozs. 078. 
1851-55... | 10,281,308 | 1,920,200 Rake walt desl oe is has 
1856-60... | 13,052,960 | 1,360,763 4,127 |... aie ve 35,845. 
1861-65... | 8,694,194 | 2,233,001 52,580| ... cep xe 2,288,088. 
1866-70... | 7,582,372]1,809,911} 512,803) ... vee 8,504) 3,218,916 
1871-75... | 6,036,776 | 1,618,049} 1,319,952 | 24,685 be 25,296 | 2,412,446. 
1876-80... | 4,119,521] 640,210] 1,668,819 | 59,910 aoe 154,883 | 1,596,899 


1881-85... | 3,992,077] 626,931) 1,327,366 | 88,366 Aa 235,978 | 1,237,456: 
1886-90... | 3,111,871! 546,954) 2,598,254 |130,218 46,967 | 169,017 | 1,028,571 


1891. 576,399| 153,583) 576,439) 35,533 30,311 | 48,769| 251,996: 
1892... 654,456) 158,502} 615,558} 30,218 59,548] 45,110; 238,079 
1893... 671,126} 179,288) 616,940] 42,905; 110,891 87,230| 226,811 
1894... 716,954| 324,787} 679,511| 42,795) 207,131 58,059| 221,615. 
1895... 740,086|. 360,165) 681,682) 37,054) 231,513 54,964) 293,491 
1896... , . 805,087| 296,072| 640,385) 31,504 281,265} 62,591| 263,694. 
1897. 812,766} 296,416] 807,928] 38,900, 674,994 71,181 | 251,645 
1898... 837,257 | 328,840] 920,048| 31,961 1,059,184 74,233 | 280,175. 
1899... 854,500| 459,800] 946,894) 23,122) 1,643,877 83,992} 389,558 
1900 .— ... 807,407| 309,884! 963,189} 24,087 | 1,580,950 81,175| 373,616 
1901 — ... 789,562| 213,689| 835,553] 36,958 1,879,390 74,835 | 455,561 
1902... 777,738 | 190,316] 860,453) 28,199 | 2,177,442 70,996] 508,045 


1903... 822,424| 295,778} 921,863] 30,000! 2,436,311 5y,891 533,314. 
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According to the foregoing table, the total quantity of coi 
gold raised in each State, from 1851 to 1903, has been as 


follows :— 


Summary or Gop Raisep in Avstranasia, 1851 ro 1903. 


Victoria 
Queensland 


New Zealand ... 
New South Wales 
Western Australia 


Tasmania 


South A ustralia 


Total ... 


OZS. 
66,736,336 
17,499,844 
16,105,821 
13,818,139 
42,410,774 

1,411,649 
731,415 


.- 128,713,978 


produces of 
Austral- 
asia, 1851 
to 1903. 


Very little work has been done in silver mining in the siver. 
State. One mine was opened at St. Arnaud some years ago, 


but, proving unremunerative, was soon closed. 


Since 12th 


June, 1872, the date of the opening of the Melbourne branch 
of the Royal Mint, nearly all the silver produced in Victoria 


has been extracted from crude gold. Up to the end of 1903 


s) 


only 27,184 ounces have been obtained from silver mining. 
The total quantity extracted from gold is 1,146,284 ounces. 


The following return shows the quantity of black coal 
raised in Victoria since 1876. Probably small quantities were "™™* 
obtained from private lands pricr to that year, but no returns 
for these were received :— 


Brack Coat Ratsep, 1876 ro 1908. 
Year, 
From 1876 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894, 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1908 


to 31st December, 1890 


Total 


Tons. 


55,079 
22,834 
23,363 
91,726 
171,660 
194,227 
226,562 
236,277 
242,860 
262,380 
211,596 
209,329 
225,164 
64,200 


2,237,257 


Brown coal raised to date, 48,366 tons. 


Many attempts were made to develop the coal industry 
of the State prior to 1889, but a great impetus was given in 
that year by the constitution of a Royal Commission, which 
was appointed to inquire into and report upon the best means 


. 


Coal 


Output of 
coal com- 
panies, 
1903. 


Coal miners, 
1899 to 
1903. 
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of developing the industry. Several true coal seams, situated 
in various localities, chiefly in Gippsland, had been discovered, 
and were brought under the notice of the Commission. In 
1890, five diamond drills were employed; and seams were 
worked at Boolarra and Korumburra, and, in 1891, at Jum- 
bunna. Coal mining at the two latter places was immediately 
begun, and has been actively carried on ever since. The 
principal companies concerned in the industry are the Outtrim- 
Howitt Company, the Jumbunna Company, the Coal Creek 
Proprietary Company, the Silkstone Company, and the Great 
Western Colliery. 


The number of collieries working at the end of 1903 was 
5, using engines of 1,531 horse-power, employing 468 hands, 
and owning plant, land, and buildings of £49,281 value. The 
particulars of the output of these companies for 1903 are as 
follow :—- 


Ovurput or Coat Compantes, 19038. 


Company. Tons. 
Black Coal— ‘ 
Outtrim-Howitt Woy fe vee 20,602 
Jumbunna ... eee = Me .. 18,517 
Goal Creek Proprietary ee as w— 20,72'7 
Silkstone er ay ees oe 4,354 
Total... w 64,200 
Brown Coal— 
Great Western Colliery he ee ie 5,661 


The dividends paid during 1903 were as follow:— 


£ 
Outtrim-Howitt hae ie ase 3,739 
Jumbunna ... Shi ne a3 2,250 
Total see iste 5,989 


There was a large decrease in the number of men em- 
ployed in coal mines in 1903, as compared with the four 
preceding years. This will be seen by the following figures :— 


Noumper or Coat Miners Emptovep: Return ror Five Yuaus. 


Year. seas os ee 
1899 hast wate 880 
1900 shia isa 807 
1901 ise See : 877 
1902 aes _ 1,303 
1903 20 es 377 
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From January, 1903, up to the end of the year, the coal 
miners of Korumburra, Outtrim, and Jumbunna have been on 
strike, and the men employed at these mines have been “free 
The small number employed in 1903 is owing to 
want of knowledge on the part of the men and to the inter- 
ruption of trade caused by the strike. The strike is responsible 
for the reduction in output from 225,164 tons in 1902 to 64,200 
tons in 1903. 


labourers.” 


The following statement shows the progress of the in- 
dustry since 1899, also, for comparison, the quantity and value 
of coal imported in the five years :— 


Coat Propucen AND IMPORTED. 


Imported. 
Raised in State, 

Year. Value. 

Quantity. Value. Quantity. Official.* Actual.t 

tons £& tons. £ £ 

1899 262,380 118,522 532,676 276,187 352,898 
1900 211,596 101,599 690,567 408,723 578,350 
1901 209,329 147,191 710,918 446,058 595,394 
1902 225,164 155,850 656,656 428,904 533,533 
1903 64,200 40,818 796,407 450,781 623,852 


During recent years, Victoria has been singularly immune 
In the last twenty years, the 
average number of men employed in gold mining was 27,409, 
and the average yearly number of accidents, 108; 35 persons 
- per annum being killed, and 81 injured, or 1°30 and 2:96 
respectively per thousand employed. 
the fifteen years, 1889-1903, there were 23 persons killed and 


from serious mining disasters. 


66 injured. 


In coal mining, during 


At the present time, with the exception of South Aus- 
tralia, coal is raised in all the States in the Commonwealth, 
and in the colony of New Zealand. 


The following are the 


*Value according to Customs Return found by adding 10 per cent. to value in New South. 
Wales as given by importers, 


+ Estimated value found b: 


primage, &c, 


y adding to cost at Newcastle the actual freight, insurance,, 


ow TAULUSIVS UL Ares GUUCE SUWIT ¥ ASSESS 


Boe ee 


Coal. 


Mining 
accidents. 


Goal raised 
in Austral~ 
asia, 
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quantities returned as brought to the surface in each of those 
States and colony of New Zealand during a series of years:— 


Coat Propucep iy AvustRaLAsiaA, 1876 to 1903. 


Tons of Coal raised in— 
Year. ~ 
New south Queensland. ween Tasmania. | Victoria. Zz alates d 
1876 ... | 1,319,918 50,627 eas 6,100 1,095 
1877 we | 1,444,271 60,918 a 9,470 2,420 ay 
1878 ... | 1,575,497 52,580 aad 12,311 Nil 162,218 
1879 .. | 1,583,381 55,012 nis 9,514 Nil 231,218 
1880 ... | 1,466,180 58,052 ies 12,219 3 299.923 
1881 ... | 1,769,597 65,612 ee 11,163 Nil 337,262 
1882 ... | 2,109,282 74,436 ise 8,803 10 378,272 
1883 ... | 2,521,457 | 104,269 li 8,872 A28 421,764 
1884 ... | 2,749,109 | 129,980 | aye 7,194 3,280 480,83 1 
1885 ... | 2,878,863 | 209,698 er 5,334 800 511,063 
1886 ... | 2,880,175 | 228,656 wee 10,891 86 534,853 
1887 ... | 2,922,497 | 238,818 - in 27,763 3,357 558,620 
1888 ... | 3,208,444 | 811,412 we | 4,577 8,573 613,895 
. 1889 ... | 8,655,682 | 265,507 aes 40,300 14,596 586,445 
1890 ... | 3,060,876 | 338,344 aes 53,812 14,601 637,397 
1891 ... | 4,087,922 | 271,608 a 45,524 22,834 668,794 
1892 ... | 8,780,968 | 257,803 a 35,669 23,363 673,315 
1893 ... | 8,278,328 | 264,403 aK 34,042 91,726 691,548 
1894 ... | 8,672,076 | 270,705 ee 30,922 | 171,660 719,546 
1895 ... | 3,788,589 | 323,068 es 33,349 | 194,227 740,827 
1896 ... | 8,909,517 | 871,390 vi 43,548 | 226,562 792,851 
1897 | 4,8%3,591 | 358,407 | see 42,530 | 236,277 840,718 
1898 ... | 4,706,251 | 407,934 3,250 49,116 | 242,860 907,083 
1899 .. | 4,597,028 | 494,009 54,336 43,113 | 262,380 975,234 
1900 ... | 5,607,497 | 497,182 118,410 50,811 | 211,596 | 1,093,990 
1901 ... | 5,968,426 | 539,472 117,836 49,176 209,329 | 1,227,638 
1902 . | 6,942,011 | 501,531 140,884 49,898 | 225,164 | 1,362,702 
1903 .. | 6,854,846 | 507,801 * 51,805 64,200 | 1,420,193 


VALUE OF AGRICULTURAL DAIRYING AND MINING INDUSTRIES, 
1902-3 AND 1903-4. 

In the following return a comparison in the value of agri- 
cultural, dairying, and mining industries is made, between the 
years 1902-3.and 1903-4. In 1902-8, the value of the agri- 
cultural produce was returned as £6,953,145; in 1903-4, the 
value was £8,512,125. The dairying produce was £2,406,373 
in the former, and £2,651,959 in the latter of the two years. 
The mining produce was £3,300,479 in 1902-3, and £3,374,486 
in 1903-4. The total value of these industries was thus 
£12,660,431 in 1902-3, and £14,548,570 in 1908-4. 


% Not available. 
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Vanuz or Acricunturan, Darry, anp Minine Propuce. 


Produce. Value. 
1902-3. 1903-4. 1902-3. 1903-4, 

Agricultural. ; £ £ 
Wheat... ee .. bush,] 2,569,364, |28,525,579 770,809 | 3,808,411 
Oats... a Ley | 4,402,982 (18,434,952 | 710,898 | 752,716 
Barley, Malting ... wie. x 894,877 878,721 88,436 126,316 
» Other ta eae 166,267 339,282 80,482 80,394. 
Maize vee te see 750,524 904,239 198,104 82,889 
Other Cereals : ae ay 163,067 243,321 32,613 86,649" 
Grass and Clover Seed woe 55 15,837 35,661 3,167 7,130 
Potatoes... .. tous) 168,759 | 167,736 | 458,539 | 246,713 
Onions... ae ah 3 27,467 25,218 82,401 49,175: 
Other Root ‘Crops 8 See “as 23,022 85,062 87,546 44,802: 
Hay . ee . 5 | 601,272 | 1,233,068 | 3,008,865 | 1,674,911 
Green Forage* as ve. acres! 31,145 33,165 70,076 74,621 
Tobacco ... . ewt. 781 848 1,867 1,484 
Grapes, not made into w ine, &e. a 86,542 77,233 43,271 34,433 
Raisins... ae ... Ibs. 3,979,798 | 5,986,060 66,330 83,567 
Currants ... We Assad 416,890 | 888,955 7,882 12,517 
Wine kee aes .., galls.| 1,547,188 | 2,551,150 90,253 148,817 

Brandy ws aoe ty 62,736 cis 15,684 vi 
Hops we a8 a. Owt. 1,572 2,447 8,803 15,905. 
Other Crops . acres 2,094 2,185 17,693 18,3465. 
Orchards and Gardens ( bearing) v 38,507 40,345 962,675 | 1,008,625 
» Private  ;, 5,976 4,733 59,760 47,330: 
Market Gardens... hice ios 7,987 8,455 198,425 211,875 
Total... 6,953,145 8,512,125. 

Dairying. 
Milk consumed in natural state galls.!27,627,580 |27,577,575 633,132 631,986: 
Butter made ink ... 1bs.'39,227.754 |46,685,727 | 1,634,489 1,847,976: 
Cheese ,, 5 3,849,561 | 5,681,515 96,239 142,088 
Cream ,, | (not for butter). ‘galls. 23,739 17,882 5,933 4,469 
Concentrated Milk ... iy “3 243,904 236,581. 36,580 35,490 
Total... 2,406,373 | 2,661,959 
Mining. 

Gold ee ‘ies a 024. «777,738 822,424 | 3,067,204 3,262,282 
Coal ud sas .. tons) 225,164 69,861 155,850 48,645- 
Building Stones ie yy ol tak or 53,395 42,64 
Other Metals and Minerals 24,030 25,910: 
Total .., 3,300,479 | 8,374,486: 
Grand Total 12,660,481 | 14,548,570: 


The value of the pastoral produce is not returned, inas- 
much as difficulties have been met with in the collection of 


* Exclusive of area under sown grasses. 
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the statistics relating to stock. Arrangements have, however, 
been made, by which it is hoped the collection for the current 
year will be satisfactory and complete. 


MANUFACTORIES. 


Definition of The definition of a factory, according to an agreement 
afactory. which was arrived at by the statisticians of the several States, 
in a conference held at Hobart in 1902, is as follows:—‘“All 
establishments employing on the average four hands or up- 
wards, also those with less than four hands where machinery 
is worked by power other than manual, making or repairing 
for the trade (wholesale or retail) or for export.” It was 
further agreed that where two or more industries were 
carried on by one proprietor in one building, each industry, 
where possible, should be treated as a separate establishment. 
All the information on this subject which has been tabulated 
_ for the year 1903 has been prepared on this basis. 


‘The mann- The figures in the following table were published in the 

aie “Government Gazette,” of 2ist May, 1902. They have not ap- 

Han and peared in the. Statistical Register, and they now appear for 

, the first time in a Year-Book. This publication, though some- 

what late, is necessary, however, in order to record the figures. 

The information is only collected once in every ten years, 

and it is compiled from returns supplied direct by the 
manufacturers. 


Vatues or Marerrats Usep anp ARTICLES PRODUCED IN THE 
Manvuractorigs, Works, &c., of Vicroria, 1900. 


Number of— Approximate Value of— 
Nature of Industry. g | 2 oS i 
Bs | Bs 2 Materials Articles eee 
3? s Ee Used.* Produced. + Buildings. 
Fe as 
Class A.—Partial or Crude Treatment £ £ , & 
of Raw Material. 
Order 1.— Foods. 
Malt i aie or nit 17 126 118,722 155,380 127,550 
Order 4.— Building. 
Lime oe as oes ist 9 98 8,000 17,040 13,480 
Order 6.—Animal Matters (not other- 
wise classed), 
Bone milling, manure = 17 184 13,161 29,568 87,190 
Tanning, fellmongering, wool- washing. o 98 | 1,831 | 989,715 | 1,233,980 | 260,740 


* Actual cost of materials-used in the manufacture, exclusive of fuel, light, rent, wages, or any working 
or incidental expenses. 

+ Value on leaving the factory, less trade discounts and excise duty (if any). ‘The only articles affected 
by excise duties are spirits, beer, and tobacco. : 
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Vaturs or Marerrats Usep anp Articues Propucep In THE 


Manvracrorizs, Works, &c., 


or Victoria, 1900— Continued. 


Number of— Approximate Value of— 
wn SAN 
Nature of Industry. a a Ba Materials Articles | Machinery, 
34 2 2 3 Used.* Produced.+ Bulldiegs. 
Sg ge ' 
Order 7.— Wood and other Vegetable £ £& £ 
Substances (not otherwise piesa) 
Bark Milling : 5 33 8,620 10,510 ; 3,800 
Chaff cutting, corn crushing . 169 919 | 443,793 | 551,138 | 154,335 
Saw- -milling—forest, including o one timber 108 | 1,493 | 128,741 189,370 
seasoning | 
Order 8.—Otls and Fats (Animal and i 
Vegetable), | 
Boiling-down, tallow-rendering 17 val 48,190 61,950 16,210 
Order 9.— Metals and Minerals. 
Metallurgical 38 84 12,510 15,825 9,500 
Total Class A. t 443 | 4,789 | 1,642,711 | 2,204,182 | 812,175 
Class B.—Finished Articles of 
Consumption. 
Order 1.— Foods, 
(a) Animal— ; 
Bacon-curing . 27 248 217,096 268,380 56,090 
Butter and cheese 212 |) 1,000 862,745: 
Butterine 1 Ae |: yoo 1,996,829 ae 
Creameries : (399) 460 | 147,230 
Meat freezing, meat preserving 12 523 = 32,890 450,174 | (196,730 
- (b) Vegetable— 
ie starch, arrowroot... ‘ ‘ 397 83,210 137,640 194,760 
Biscuit ... 4 791 171,710 257,323 81,510 
Confectionery 16} 731) 189,480] 229,500 50,600 
Flour cont ky 73 767 | 1,127,944 | 1,336,064 556,792 
Jam, pickle, sauce, vinegar... 23) 1,521 288,920 415,990 97,655. 
Sugar, treacle— refining 2} 801) 765,000 | 1,038,902 | 137,500 
(e) Mineral—Salt wie 5 76 7,190 24,300 
(d) Drinks and Narcotics— 
Aerated waters, Sines Peehy tneny, &e.| 127] 1,078 89,267 223,810 218,894 
Brewing , ve 50| 1,096; 389,720 797,930 704,780 
Distilling : 9 143 44,470 61,560 146,450 
Coffee, chicory, cocoa, chocolate, mus- 11; 240 99.840 129,661 71,280 
tard, spice, kos 
Ice 10 63 1,740 9,320 61,710 
‘Tobacco, cigar, sine 14! 1,176 183 525 304,330 175,080 


* See footnote (*) on page 440 ante, 


t See footnote (+) on page 440 ante. 
{Estimate for Factories not supplying information. = 


Materials 


[ick aetae 
| Articles 


: Used. | Produced 
& 
Pyrites, 33 hands (based on metallurgical) i ry 000 15,360 
Docks, &c., 112 hands (based en ships) 6, 700 17,670 
Saw Moulding, 1,913 hands (based on “eabinet) 262,30 499) 970 
Hydraulic Works, 16 hands | 
281,000 I 533,000 
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Vauurs of Marerians Usep anp ARTICLES PRODUCED IN THE 


Manveractories, Works, &c., 


or Victoria, 1900—Continued. 


Number of — Approximate Value of— 
oa SN 
Nature of Industry. a Bak P : Machinery, 
x ees Materials Articles Land, and. 
3% Ss BS Used.* Produced.t Buildings. | 
Bi as 
Order 2.—Textiles and Dress. 
(a) Textiles— 
Woollen ° 9| 1,018 92,970 186,300 268,310 
Rope, twine, mat, ‘bag, sack 9\ 475 105,178 162,550 83,1380 
Sail, tent, tarpaulin 6 43, 8,750 12,270 9,230 
(8) Dress— 
ae tailoring 21512 6,201] 504,507 | 1,004,722 ) 819,210 
Dressmaking, millinery 180| 4,398 220,802 890,790 213,413 
Underclothing, shirt 58| 2,220 133,780 242,990 76,235 
Hat, cap 25| 9741 60,908 | 135,056 | 62,600 
Hosiery . 5 146 9,080 14,520 10,100 
Water proof, oilskin, n,elothing 7 265 26,720 43,860 18,675 
Boot, shoe 108; 4,812 500,578 867,460 204,080 
Fur 4: 52 5,275 9,635 6,370 
Umbretia, parasol 6 246 45,660 72,400 16,090 
Dyeing .. ‘“ 2 59 1,220 9,570 8,800 
Order 3.—Furniture. 
Upholstery, bedding, flock 1 23 GAN |! oc 
Seats “+ 23). 407) 92,927 | 126,730 | 62,880 
Cabinet, including billiard: table ves 59 94.2 92,974 178,804 115,592 
Looking- glass, &c. Se 9 89 16,020 25,370 14,080 
Picture frame 8 59 7,930 12,870; = 9,780 
Venetian blind 5 46 8,570 6,850 7,780 
Curled: hair 2 18 3,500 6,400 1,070 
Brush, broom 11 
Bee : } g26| 27,220] 48,623 24,500 
Order 4.— Building. ‘ 
Cement 2 Sa ee 2 156 11,160 87,125 23,500 
Brick, pottery : v6 6981 (1,821 10,720 203,020 228,427 
Stone and marble sawing, , polishing, 28 
monumental | t 351 41,190 78,060 46,820 
Filter (stone) 1 
Modelling in plaster, ‘cement, “Ke, 2 17 450 1,800 1,450 
Order 5.—Apparatus for 
Transportation. 
{a) By road— | 
Coach, carriage, waggon, &c. ' 186] 2,006 124,770 274,987 200,774 
Lamp (carriage, es 2 12 700 2,100 2,340 
Cycle... ' 5 P 
Cycle tire : 3 ; 203 65,860 92,800 23,180 
Perainbulator 2 15 1,050 2,170 3,570 
Saddle, harness 48 467 45,229 84,254 62,150 
Whip .. 2 12 590 1,430 1,160 
Saddle- tree, saddlers’ 3 ironmongery, ke. { 3 30 4,700 9,800 2,370 
(8) By rail—Railway workshops | 8| 1,577] 171,000 | 336,000 | 406 530 
(ce) By water—Ship, boat ; 3 14 838 2,209 2,740 


* See footnote (*) on page 440 ante. 


+ See footnote (+) on page 440 ante. 
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Vautues oF Marrriats Usep anp Articurs Propucrp IN THE 


Manvuractoriss, Works, &c., 


oF Vicrorta, 1900—Continued. 


Nature of Industry. 


Number of— 


Approximate Value of — 


Factories, 
&eC 
Hands 
mployed 
(average) 


Materials 


Articles 


Machinery, 


Used.* Produced. t pane. 
Order 6.— Animal Matters (not 
otherwise classed), 
Leather belting’ Monehinee aes 3 26 19,280 24,060 5,790 
Fancy leather es 5 92 15,100 22,500 7,920 
Portmanteau, trunk 5 45 5,380 - 10,880 5,870 
Order '7.— Wood and other Vegetable 
Substances (not otherwise classed). 
Mantelpiece 0 2 40 4,085 8,174 3,140 
Wood carving, turnery 19 
Cork-cutting ; 1 ; 102 5,235 13,180 14,402 
Cooperage .. 21 120 11,392 21,885 16,810 
Basket, wicker 2 31 1,750 4,203 1,460 
Paper, strawboard ... 8 190 19,590 58,800 127,000 
Fancy box, hat box.. 8 251 13,160 28,043 17,080 
Dairy, domestic implement 4 82 13,40 20,425 10,550 
Bellows eh 2 20 2,200 3,100 5,020 
Order 8.— Oils and Fats (Animal 
and Vegetable), 
Soap, candle 22 4241 188,567 | 260,519 195.838 
Essential oil 9 7 5,130 11,968 8,310 
Printing ink 3 17 2,070 4,859 3,932 
Oil, glue 3 41 5,610 11,181 8,250 
Order 9.—Metals and Minerals. 
(@) Machine, tools, and implements— 
Agricultural implements 55} 1,151] 107,997 | 244,544: 127,073 
Engine, machine, iron foundry 172 | 5,084 603,371 | 1,245,960 714,217 
Cutlery, tool 8 39 2,340 6,955 6,825 
Nail 5 103 31,114 50,338 28,758 
Tron safe, door. 2 23 577 8,850 2,540 
(4) Other articles— 
eee 40/0 712} 86,307 | 142,953] 93,098 
apanmng T|) 
Oven, range 9 181 14,102 26,400 15,580 
Pattern 3 15 1,210 2,780 1,910 
Meter 1 
eee : t 74| 5,700 | 13,400 7,200 
Brass, copper, inc lnding gasolier, ke. 30 504 32,794 90,543 57,090 
Lead, shot, pewter, zine 5 38 24,289 36,002 29,564 
Wire-work 7 V7 9,750 16,100 (11,275 
Order 10.— Gold, Silver, and Precious 
Stones. : 
Goldsmithing, jewelling, gold beating, 46: 551 68,536 | 127,745 79,040 


electroplating _ 


% See footnote (“) on page 440 ante. 


} See footnote (ft) on page 440 ante, 
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Vaturs or Marerrats Usep anp ARTICLES PRODUCED IN THE 


Manvracroriges, Works, &c., 


or Victoria, 1900-- Continued. 


Number of— Approximate Value of— 
a ga : 
Nature of Industry. = & 4 5S Mate ri als Articles Mackineny 
2 a3 * | Pi +! Buildi 
en s ES ne roduced.t | Buildings. 
Order 11.—Ceramics (not otherwise 
classed). 
Glass 8] x. 
‘Ashoatea 1\5 569 29,831 77,019 52,935 
| i 
Order 12,—Production of Heat, Light, 
and Energy. 
Hlectric apparatus .., 5 AT 5,450 10,975 7,700 
Electric light 10 176 29,720 88,640 199,340 
Gas, coke ... 46 632 118,780 363,501 | 1,198,280 
Match 1!) 
Ironfounder’s charcoal dust 1|3 82 15,600 21,120 5,800 
Order 13.—Luplosives, Ammuni- 
tion, Se. 
Blasting powder, &c. 1 
Ammunition 1 “ 
Fireworks ... = 1 253 24,670 48,500 114,300 
Fuse 1 
Order 14.— Art, Science, and 
Letters, 
Organ ree 3 28 240 730 4,840 
Die-sinking, engraving, medal, trade- ve 86 3,510 12,840 16,810 
mark 
Philosophical instrument 4 18 190 700 2,755 
Surgical instrument, truss 2 12 300 1,680 1,780 
Printing, lithographic printing, inelud- 201 i) 
ing paper bag 4,202 336,094 805,328 921,191 
Photo-lithographie ... 1(9 
Account-book, stationer. y, including india- 13 | 1,117 69,006 176,390 172,110 
rubber stamp 
Order 15.— Miscellaneous. 
Chemical . 21 |) | 
Gum refining lis 324 113,675 191,220 | . 102,710 
Blacking, blue, washing- powder, &e. 10 229 44,820 73,120 30,010 
Paint, varnish, white lead 5 4d 11,830 21,560 20,080 
Total Class B 2,587 | 57,394 |10,124,163 |16,741,648 |10,272,072 
Total for Factories supplying inform- | 3,080 | 62,138 {11,766,874 |18,945,780 |11,084,247 
ation 
Yotal‘for Factories not supplying in- 67 | 2,074 | £281,000 | £533,000 810,702 
formation 
Grand Total ... 3,097 | 64,207 |12,047,874 |19,478,780 11,894,949 


* See footnote (*) on page 440 ante. 
{ See footnote ({) on page 441 ante. 


+ See footnote (t) on page 440 ante. 
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The information collected for the purposes of this return 
was not so complete as could be desired, inasmuch as many 
small establishments were omitted. A comparison of the 
manufacturing results of 1890 with those of 1900 is not quite 
satisfactory, as the industries of the State were in the latter 
year by no means in a normal condition. The year 1890 was 
a good year, when trade and business generally were in a 
prosperous and flourishing condition; whilst the year 1900 was 
one following many years of depression, the result of over- 
speculation in land, culminating in the collapse of many of 
our well-known and _ best-established financial institutions. 
No doubt the succession of dry seasons in the latter part of 
the decennial period in some measure contributed to this 
result; but the reaction consequent upon the failure of the 
transactions in land, the closing of banks and building 
societies, and the diminished business of many other financial 
institutions, had a specially injurious effect upon all branches 
of industry, more especially the building trade and all those 
industries dependent upon it. Further, it must be remem- 
bered that during the ten years a loss was suffered by 
emigration.to the extent of 111,000 persons, mostly adult 
men and women, who, owing to the economic conditions of 
the State, and the attractions presented in. Western Australia, 
South Africa, and elsewhere, left Victoria, and this enormous 
exodus of population, consisting mainly of the breadwinners 
and producers of the State, could not fail to have a largely 
prejudicial effect upon the prosperity of our manufacturing 
industries generally. 


The industries of the State are published this year, 1903, 
under an entirely new classification—that adopted by the 
Conference of Statists, held at Hobart in 1902. 


The table shows the number of factories in each class 
of industry, the power used, the number of persons em- 
ployed, the salaries and wages paid to such persons (ex- 
cluding working proprietors), and the value of the machinery, 
plant, land, buildings, and improvements for the year 1903:— 


Classifica- 
tion of 
factories, 
1903. 


CrasstFication Accorpine to InpustRy, 1903. 


. : Average Number of Persons 50 30 ; 
Sm tatuing anche SN Employed, ee “uncu 
o 
3 _ % Males, Females. 2| SF = 
2 : areas ag gS on ~~ 7 
Q 2 he a) fa a . 
. & g£/ ¢2 gy | Ba & ge 
Nature of Industry. g ! iz 3, . a fs a Bs 
2 | jel ee] g ; 25/28, | 3 a3 
. iE BE gl g (# yg [st] 228) 2 | BE 
| 2123 ./2) 25/88) @ 2B & 126 S28 | 36 | Fe 
2 @\|é|8 8/2 48 |e6, 4 24 2 26] gah | ss | 88 
| £ £ £ 
Class I.—Treating Raw Material, the Pro- \ 
duct of Pastoral Pursuits, or Vegetable 
Products, not otherwise Classed, 
1, Animal Products. | 
Boiling down, tallow rendering... a 16) 15) wf wy oT 199 9 74) 1 116 AAS 7,480 13,270 
Bone milling... we ve be ao) ee Gan rs 867, 10, 102) 1] ... 9°8) 7,411) 28,258 19,535 
Catgut, sausage skins... se 6 > ee ees Ge 12) 6 94) |... [10° 6,200 741 3,519 
Tanning, fellmongering, woolwashing se 94 60) 1] 2 38! 6] 1,179 96} 1,542] .., 2| 99) 116,658} 110,796. 160,748 
2. Vegetable Products. . 
Bark milling... wee ve 3 Blow ed cf oe 30; 3! 22) 0)... 43 742 1,650 3,610 
Chaff cutting, corn crushing wee .. | 186} 111] 41) L 3) 8) 1,488, 202) 797) 6 9} 86\ 53,117) . 52,752 131,671 
Class II.— Oils and Fats, Animal and | 
Vegetable. : : 
Oil, grease, glue _ _ _ 4 5) ee ee re 31 1 41) oo. 1) 12-0, 2,682 4,350. 7,080 
Soap, candle .., te oe wee 20, 13) Y ... 277/15, 463! ... 7/120; 40,134: 108,411) 106,642 


OFF 
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Class III.—Process relating to Stone, Clay, 
Glass, Se. 


Brick, pottery, earthenware 
Cement, including cement pipes 
Lime ... 

Asbestos ; 

Glass (including bottles. 

Glass bevelling ... ~ 
Marble, stone dressing 

Filter, stone... 

Modelling i in plaster, cement, &e. 


Class IV.— Working in Wood. 


Cooperage 

Cork-cutting 

Dairy, domestic implements 
Bellows 

Saw-milling, forest i 
Saw-milling—moulding, j Joinery, ke. 
Mantelpiece : 
Woodearving, turnery 


Class VirMetal Works, Machinery, &e. 


Agricultural implement... vee 
Engineering, boilermaking, iron foundry 
Railway workshop 

Cutlery, tool 

Nail ste 

Iron safe, door ... 

Sheet iron, tin Gaeluding jupenning) 
Oven, range . . 

Pattern 


t 


52 
231 
15 
12 
6 

2 
53 
11 


5 


New tere 
es] 


art 


bet or Go bo 


87| 6 


13) 2... 


4 1 
4 1 


65 


1,354 
373 


144). 


126 


6 


1,049)... 


4,296 


1,772) ... 
4A)... 
186] ... 


932)... 
168) ... 
14... 


122,153 
9,237 
6,092 


§ 82,361 
12,138 

. 82,590 
} 4,971 


5,715 
7,955 
77,945 
169,422 


8,566) 
7,230 


78,211 


| 387,533 


202,578 
3,382 
12,794 


92,678 
20,127 


8,963! . 


24,165 
4,189 
18,675 
1,260 


1,970 
4,942 


80,089 
89,056 
825 
6,070 


62,791 
449,460) 
158.311 

5,345 

33,834 


38,281 
3,640 
740 


154,498 
6,184 
8,615 


34,105 
19,440 
38,088 

5,700 


11,682 
6,612 


12,292 
176,147 
2,750 
17,187 


66,902 
841,175 
253,662 

5 665 

12,450 


76,128 
24,438 
2,998 


* The figures in this column refer to purchased land only. 
cyanide works) were carried on upon Crown lands; in these cases, 


One hundred and eighty-five establishments (including eleven creameries and sixty-three 
no valuation of the land has been given, 
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Ciassirication Accorpine To InpustRy, 1903—Continued. 


Number using Machinery 


Average Number of Persons 
Employ ed. 


Approximate 
Value of— 


Meat preserving ie te 


80 bp 
R= | 
“s Worked by— Be 
z= -_ Males. Females, a Mo) = 
3 i ‘ 3 23 S np +# 
g $| 6 27) ae g t 
: 3 S| é Be| oy cy oe 
Nature of Industry. 5 a] 2 BE as S Ee) 
2 P| og ; e zs| Ey. q i 
3 rad 5a xg a Els Sse) fe > =e) 
Pe ; Be) me pad BS jes) 3 nel] S88 3 aS. 
3 |g - zi ge | eel 8 |£8} g |38| 882 Es By: 
ge | € lgltlaj/a| $2} 52] = Be] & 1B] 322) 32 | Ee 
2) 2 |élaiele) 46 | et] & fal & |25| Gee | as ag 
Class V.—Metal Works, Machinery, ge. | £ £& & 
—-continued. 
Meter.. 12 3) 1 61 3 75 2 * 120). 4,872, 7,150, 6970 
Spring 3) § 11-0) 5 
Brass, coppersmithing 37 2| 25) 3) 38 157} 51] 448 . |110) 384,771 22,865 52,839 
Lead, shot, pewter, zinc, &e. 4 8) Lut of. 203 4 42 1/120 4,376 8,150, 14,060 
Wireworking 12 2) 44 4 |p. 90, 16 189 3/116) 11,404, 10,480, 17,474 
Metallurgical 6 2) ...) 2) Li). 40 3 30, 1) ... |1b0 2,897 8,620, 6,341 
Smelting aie 2] aj. 37 50 . f 12:0) 4,829) 5,600, 4,877 
Pyrites yy | 12:0) 5 
Cyanide 92) 28 . 23 19) 281 107; 578 a 8:5) 48,884) 44,176) 10,258 
VI.— Connected with Food and Drink, or | 
Preparation thereof. 
ly Animal Food. : . 
Bacon-curing hice 24, 22) Te.) Lo. 235) «28, «2238. 5/106) 22,153) 26,810) 29,136 
Butter, cheese ... 2086/2196) 7 wf...) 2 93 | 
Butterine : : 1 1,939: 1,221, 4, 21 (/10°0 \ 102,452) 312,265) 212,183 
Creameriest ... ne as (281) (280) 1,390 ile PoE t} 12-0 
Meat freezing ... } 14) 12 1,150 9 bal ‘ 2) 85) 81.757; 52,187; 147,204 


SIP 
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2. Vegetable Food, including Products not 
Foods, but usually associated with the 
Manufacture of Foods, 

Biscuit in 

Confectionery 

Flour .., sid sais 

Jam, pickle, sauce, vinegar gee 

Oatmeal, maizena, arrowroot, starch 

Macaroni sate 

Sugar, treacle, refining 


3. Drinks and Stimulants, 
Aerated water, cordial, &c. 


Malt ... “s 
Brewing 
Distilling i 6 iy is 
Coffee, chicory, cocoa, chocolate, mustard 
spice, &c. 
Olce ... fas see ses a 
Salt... acd ss ue 
: 4, Narcotics. 
Tobacco, cigars, snuff wink 
Class VII.—Clothing and Textile Fabrics, 


and Fibrous Material. 


1. Tewtile. 
Woollen mill te 


2. Dress, 
Clothing, tailoring 


Corset... wad 


oe 


4 oa) 115} 6 
19) «gf 4} 1 134) 24 
63163; ...| 83,7501 41 
30, 23. 2} 274) 2a 
aE 3| 8) 1 2} 583! 19 
2 
Pa) ATA, 
132} 77] 40! 1) 9] 3] 420) 121 
19} =a} ag ..} oat. |) ia9) aa 
44,44} 980} 43 
66. 73, 3 
ee a} 427, 8 
16] 15) .. 1 ..J 643) «9 
3301 2 38) 
iz} og} a) 8 182] 18 
9 8 1 1,626, 4 
805 21) 12 189) 249 
4 


* See footnote (*) on page 447 ante. 


t Creameries are not counted as separate establishments, 


325 malgs and 1 female. 


Seen 


t Factory workers, 


ST er 


but are regarded merely as branches of butter factories. 


565 198| 10-2 
474 434) 105 
og 1! 101-85 
996 486) 10-3 
226) 1! 188 10) 
ae ers: 
328 16) 12-0 
804) 7 7! 9-4 
164) .. 9-4 
1,017 3] 11-4 
31 . | BB 
152 85 11:3 
2), 11 94 
60 2}... | 98 
593...) 657/115 
598...) 536|12°0 
1,408) 125,020 11-0 
+67, | 200 
y. | Bl 261Ls 


443325 
45,140 
58,627 
80,147 
20,349 


38,842 
63,514 
17,178 
119,729 
1,127 
16,605 
9,737 
4,693 


71,876 


59,161 


$21,218 
1,126 


35,250 
22,619 
261,530 
35,196 
68,116 


83,500 


83,703 
16,115 
209,492 
8,179 
21,167 
48,083 
4,300 


62,026 


204,036 


29,960 
72 


46,000 
48,499 
235,786 
85,108 
124,460 


86,500 
134,848 
121,930 
507,348 

14,120 

59,346 


67,039 
26,425 


118,975 


88,365 


871,556 
3,690 


working at their own homes. 


The number of hands employed were 
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Cuassrrication Accorpine To InpustRy,. 1903—Continued. 


= Peer Average Number of Persons Sp bp 
Pee cae ‘impos | 
'S. || sta Males, Females. a| Be _——~ — 
of 4 © 8S §,b0 2 * 
4 g| 2 gol 3s | si 
Nature of Industry. 5 a! $s a2 ts ie %S 
bel S| 8B] g . ae EG, | 2 | SE 
i .| (B] 82 |S) 3 les] 2 [SE] 298 1 F ae 
5 d 3g -| 58 | #2 ® |g3| & | 83) B33 eg a 
2 g ‘E eg) SS | Se} & feu) & |Ss| Brg 28 a 8 
#) 2 l¢l8l|ai3| 22 | 5S) & (SS & [8S] dee $5 eo 
| #2 |éia\S\2| <8 | ee| & Ba) &@ 12d) dee a a8 
2. Dress—Continued. 1 & £ £ 
Dressmaking, millinery ... ‘6a wef 442) 0 | 8) 15] |. 80, 22 83 391 6,581 } 105 5 180,881] 21,574 293,882 
| ‘ | | $72 { 
Underclothing, shirt... a |} ds} 8) ial asl) ) 162, 38 ie 83 2,405 10-2, 91,233] 24,067) 106,859 
| | 0 $8) | t541 
i + 
Hat, cap a nr ‘sed oak 33 6 ATT) a] oer 217; - 27 458| 3) 68071101) 51,941) 20,588) 47,697 
ead $163) 
Hosiery iwi a 17 1} 2) 2... 50) 12) 18) 6 290) 98 8,799) 8,910) 16,128 
Oilskin, waterproof clothing ra wee 8) ow. | 2} Bt. 10 vi 46, 1 153) 8:1 7,427 2,844) 19,371 
Boot, shoe “hy ony 136) 4) 52). 6 .. 493} 172) 3,409) ) 11, el 10°65] 299,176] 82,594) 146,802 
t 'taol5 | tis 
Fur... “isi Ang a a 7 yo1 5 OBE TOS 35] 108]. 2,912 820, 4,036 
Umbrella aie say é yaa ie TV” see DL 2h eee] ans 3 5 46) 1 118] 11:5 8,358) 900) 15,580 
Dyeing ice a dint 3 } DI scse} tall nal sast 14 2) 54) 1 92| 12/0 5,751 4,301) 9,965 
Feather Dressing 1 ! } 120 ; 
8, Fibrous Materials:and Textiles, Net, 
Rope, twine, mat, bag, and sack ... wd oul 4) ata] .f..) 477] 14] 816) ..., 149) 10°) 22,579, 42,884] 45,016 
Tent, sail, tarpaulin as is “ 10|.... 1] 2d... 5 9 42) 1 12) 12-0 4,281 507| 11,116 


OSPF 
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Class VIII. Books, Paper, Printing, 
Engraving, Se. é 


Printing (including newspapers, paper-bag, 
lithographic, electrotyping, stereotyping 

Photo lithography 

Account-book, stationery, including rubber 
stamp 

Ink, printing ink 

Paper, strawboard, millboard 

Fancy box, &e. , 

Die- sinking, engraving, medals, ke. 


Class IX.—Musical Instruments. 
Organ... 


Class X.— Arms and Explosives, 


Ammunition... 
Blasting powder 

Dynamite, lithofracteur, &e. 
Fireworks ; 

Fuse ... 


Class XI.— Vehicles and Fittings, Saddlery 
Harness, $e. 


Coach carriage, waggon ... 

Carriage lamp ... 

Cycle ... 

Perambulator .. 

Saddle, harness : 
Saddle- ies saddlers’ ironmongery, “be. 
Whip .. ‘ 


ot pe 


wy 


158 


ll 
20 


34 


bt font 


3 


65 
25 


278 


or 


OD” 


22)... 


93)... 


21 


618] 11:8} 449,064 
2) 96) 4,815 
585| 108} 59,581 
2)11°8} 3,807 
22/113, 11,661 
261,110; 12,417 
1116} 8,128 
120) 1,911 
12-0 
195 ae 15,728 
120 
31] 9:0) 2,085 
8 (| 11-6) 180,372) 
L120; 
5, 11:9; 21,280 
1]10°3) 2,266 
22) 11:5} 22,341 
16) 11-7) )> 1,449 
12:0 § 


495,200 


4,550 
67,103) 


2,025 
79,500 


7,981 
6,850 


1,200) 


45,098 
7,200 


41,227 


7,998 
200 
2,672 
950 


521,653. 


8,590 
115,103 


8,500, 


52,500 


25,775. 
16,612: 


3,340 


28,329 
5,100 


203,167 


50,555 
3,580 

. 56,563 
3,050 


*, See footnote (*) on pave 447 ante. 


+ Factory workers, working at their own homes, 
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Criassification AccorpINeG To INDUSTRY, 1908— Continued 


: : Average Number ot Persons 
Numb Mach 
Do + 

rs om : 

5 5 | 8 Males. Females. Pr 

& “1 ¢ ra 

Nature of Industry q | 2 | 3 & 

5 od Cee 

: 7Hlel la yz 

3 s| |=) Fe ies) & les 2 [ss 

3 gd i.\38 g| gi |Z2) 2 (ee) € | 48 

2] 8 la/3lala|2e|38| 2 Bs F es 

zla@ \)8|B/5|2] 6 ee) & Be) 8 zo 

Class XIT.— Shipbuilding, Fittings, Se. 
Ship, boat te 2 } 7 210 6 92) ...) 2. § | 12°0 
Docks, slips os 6 U] 97 
Class XIII.—Furniture, Bedding, &e. 
Upholstery, bedding, flock 33)¢ 5] 5. 222| 21, . 279) 2 175 (}109 
Bedstead . 15 12:0 
Curled hair 3, 2 Yow ed. 20 3 291...) 1. 4120 
Cabinet, including billiard table 125)" 10) 20; 2) 3). 267| 161) 1,115) 1 19] 10:4) 
Picture frame ... 1s} ... | 4 6 15, «16 76, 2 26| 10°7 
Venetian blind ... wee 7 2) . 1. 13) «11 42) ...[ 4. J111 
Class XI V—Drugs, Chemicals, and 
By-produets, 

Blacking, blue, washing powder, & &e. 10 4) 3, 2) 1. 78) 611} «4165, 4 118) 12-0 
Chemical wee . 29 12) 5) 2)... 521 21 403) 1 89} 1174) 
Essential oil ... aks 15) ll re oe 52} 12) 100, 1 2| 85 
Paint, varnish, white-lead | tas 8 5} Jj i ou. 68 5 v 2| 81 


Salaries and Wages paid during 
the Year, excluding Working 


Proprietors. 


12,036 
41,818 


4,417 
4,182 


Approximate 


Value of— 

s ~B 

Aa 

F aS 

e Be 

E g ae 
5 35 

Zs | 43 
£ £ 

47,880| 359,820 

14,613) 52,428 
1,068 2,650 

18,845) 158,267 
1,543} 19,916 
1,583 7,510 
8,507| 48,500 

71,832) 121,897 
3,255 6,836 
7,500' 18,490 
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Class XV.— Surgical and Scientific 
eee 
Philosophical instrument.. 
Surgical instrument 


Class XVI.— Timepieces, Jewellery, and 
Platedware, 
Goldsmithing, jewelling, guld- beating, electro- 
plating 


_ Class XVII.— Heat, zat and eS 
Electric apparatus 

Electric light 

Gast, coke nae 

Match tee 

Fire kindlers  ,., 

Ironfounders’ charcoal dust 

Hydraulic power a ws 


Class XVITI.—Leatherware (except 
Saddlery and ee), 
Fancy leather ... ; 
Leather belting.. 
Portmanteau, trunk 


Class XIX.— Wares, not elsewhere included, 
Basket, wicker .. a se 
Bellows (see Class IV.). 

Brush, broom... 

Cork-cutting (see Class IV. ). 

Rubber goods (including tires) 


Total .., ‘ia 


52 


14 
4 


4,151 


oe wo aA 


2 


1,316) 


56 


re: 


15) 


3,627 


oo eT 


1 


13 


14... 


5138} ... 


61 


148| ... 
676| ... 
25! ... 


15)... 


109) ... 
38) ... 


46 


38} ... 
150) ... 
425) ... 


45,697 


110 


25 


53 
167 


22,387] ... 


49,301 


5,752 
18,785 
81,928 

3,014 


2,261 


9,152 
2,979 
3,155 
2,632 
12,500 
35,502 


4,573,795 


+845 


815 
1,606 


628 
520 


14,474 


3,915 
198,751 
454,002 

2,580 


42,456 


3,280) 
3,250 
850: 
494 


3,187 


41,354) 


5,010,896)7,967,945 


Nors.—Where the number of Factories is braced the information has been combined in order to conceal the contents of individual schedules. 


* See footnote (*) on page 447 ante. 


+ Including one Pintsch gas-works. 


t Factory workers, working at their own homes, 
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ABA Victorian Year-Book, 1903. 


Of the total hands employed (73,229), 49,484 were males: 
and 23,795 females. The increase on the previous year was 
166—a decrease of 224 males and an increase of 390 females. 


Of the hands employed, 3,627 are male and 563 female, 
working proprietors; 2,173 male and 347 female, managers and. 
overseers; 1,942 male and 271 female, accountants and clerks; 
1,441 engine drivers (male); 36,211 male and 21,510 female 
workers in factories; 110 males and 845 females are described 
as factory workers, working in their own homes; 2,778 are 
carters and messengers (male); all others number 1,152 males 
and 259 females. 


Classifica- The classification of factories according to the number of 
ton rding Hands employed was:— 
to hands 
employed. Under 4 hands i 587 factories 1,714 hands 
4 hands se on 487, 1,948 ,, 
5 to 10 hands sigh 1,631 sy, 11,293, 
x 11 to 20 ” ; eae 722 » 10,509 » 
21 to 50 ,, tat 471, 14,520 _—,, 
51 to 100,, os 1385, 9,109, . 
101 and upwards aye 118 .,, 24,1386 ,, 
Total ren 4,151 4, 73,229 =, 


Of those employed in factories with under 4 hands, 326 
were employed in connexion with creameries. Of the 4,151 
establishments, 2,482 used steam or other power, and employed 
57,107 hands; and 1,669 used manual labour only, and em- 
ployed 16,122 hands. 


Factories, - In the following return will be found particulars for the 
weeaana Years 1902 and 1903, of all factories in operation in the 
country, metropolitan and country districts. In the latter year the 
manufactories of the State were returned as 4,151 in number 
—an increase of 148 over the year 1902. Of these, 2,293 were 
established in the metropolitan, and 1,858 in the country dis- 
tricts—an increase of 82 in the metropolitan, and 66 in the 
country districts. The additional factories established in the 
metropolitan district were principally those connected with 
the treatment of raw material the product of pastoral pur-. 
suits (5); working in wood (5); metal works, machinery, &c. 
(10); clothing and textile fabrics (49); books, paper, &c. (5); 
furniture and bedding (17). In the country there were in- 
creases in factories working in wood (4); metal works, ma- 
chinery, &c. (23); clothing and textile fabrics (26); books, 
paper, &c. (8); vehicles, saddlery, harness, &c. (11); furniture 


ae : | 


Production. 
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and bedding (5). In certain other industries the number of 
factories has been slightly reduced. 


Noumser or Factorms ann Hanps Empioyep, 1902 anv 1903. 


1902. 1903. 
Nature of Industry. S 3 é Anne Ne : 3 3 a baaeee a 
sz Employed. oe Employed. 
Aas 'Bad 
=~) Males. |Females “= Males, |Females 
Metropolitan Area. 
1. Treating raw material, the product of 92 | 1,534 13 97 | 1,570 6 
pastoral pursuits, &e. ; 
:2. Oils and fats, animal and vegetable ... 12 | 446 9) 12] 489 8 
8. Processes relating to stone, clay, glass,éc.| 79 | 2,034 13 79 | 2,214 14 
4, Working in wood .. «. | 102 | 2,067 5} 107 | 1,929 6 
5. Metal works, machinery, ke. . | 294 | 7,094 38; 304 | 7,365 37 
‘6. Connected with food and drink, &. ... | 169 | 5,679} 2,086} 160] 5,892! 1,998 
‘7. Clothing and textile fabrics, &e. .. | 778 | 5,900 (15,661 | 827 | 5,918] 16,154 
8. Books, paper, printing, engraving, &c. | 188 | 4,020; 1,410; 193 | 4,019; 1,406 
9. Musical instruments 1 23 2 25]... 
10. Arms and explosives 4; 119| 132; 2 54 183 
11. Vehicles, &c., saidlery, harness 167 | 1,630 29| 164) 1,557). 30 
12. Shipbuildings, ‘fittings, &e.. 8 167|_... 6 87 
13. Furniture,'bedding, &e. ... 152 | 1,635 186] 169 | 1,662 221 
14. Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 43 629; 173) 45 645 214 
15. Surgical and-scientific appliances 9 39 5 | 9 30 5 
16. Timepieces, jewellery, and plated ware 44. 565 30 47 554 25 
17. Heat, light, and energy 23 836 47 25 749 48 
18. Leatherware ,exceptsaddlery andharness| 18 211 58 20 221 59 
19. Wares (not elsewhere included) 28 |. 619| 314 25 635 220 
Total 2,211 [35.247 20,209 . 2,293 [85,065 | 20,564 
Country Districts. 
1. Treating raw material, the product of} 237 | 1,492 20! 227 | 1,387 13 
pastoral pursuits, &c. 
‘2: Oils and fats, animal and vegetable in 14 88]... 12 S|) cs 
38. Processesrelating to stone, piece &e) 118 858 29! 112 816 32 
4. Working in wood.. «| 157 | 1,722 3| 161 | 1,773 5 
5. Metal works, machiner Y, &e. 218 | 2,727 13) 241 ; 2,936 12 
6. Connected with food and drink, &c. . 463 | 3,333 176; 461 | 3,137 145 
7. Clothing and textile fabries, &c. .. | 255 | 1,868) 2,832; 281 | 1,350/ 2,879 
‘8. Books, paper, printing, SHEE ee &e. 96 | 1007/91; 104 | 1,018 87 
‘9. Musical instruments 3 ate eg ge IS Sea ie eas 
10. Arms and explosives 1 14 19. 3 62 43 
11. Vehicles, &c., saddlery, harness 159 | 1,427 5; 170 | 1,378 8 
12. Shipbuilding, fittings, &e. 2 7 + 2 ll 
18. Furniture, bedding, &. —.. 13 76 3; 18 91 4 
14. Drugs, chemicals, and by- products 15 80 5) O47 125 3 
15. Surgical and scientific appliances eee bse as 
16. Timepieces, jewellery, and plated ware 6 21 | 5 15 
17. Heat, light, and energy : . A2 184 | 43 191 
18. Leatherware ,exceptsaddlery and lathes 1 7 1 3 : 
19. Wares (not elsewhere included) ua 
Total 1,792. [Raat | 3,196 | 1,858 |14,869| 3,231 


Return of 
factories 


10. 
11. 
12. 


“13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 


and works 


for five 
years. 


OTH Od 


the manufactories 
years, 1899 to 1903 :— 


Summary or Manuractorigs anp WorRES: 
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1902. 1903. 

, ‘Average No. , Average No. 

Nature of Industr S38 of Persons | S32 of Persons 

eye see Employed. ée a Employed. 

P 5 poy. 
aa° Males. |Females| was Males. |Females 
State. 
Treating raw material, the product of | 329 | 3,026 33| 324 | 2,957 19: 
pastoral pursuits, &e. 

Oils and fats, animal and vegetable... }- 26 534 9 24 520 8 
. Processes relating tostone, clay, glass,&c.| 192 | 2,892 42) 191 | 3.030 46) 
. Working in-wood . .. | 259 | 3,789 8| 268 | 3,702 11 
. Metal works, machinery, &e. .| 512 | 9,821} 51) 545 {10,301 49° 
. Connected with food and drink, &e. ... | 632 | 9,012 |. 2,262] 621 | 8,529] 2,073 
. Clothing and textile fabrics, &e. ... {1,083 | 7,268 |18,493 | 1,108 | 7,268 | 19,033 
. Books, paper, printing, SOBEAYINE, &e. | 284 | 5,027] 1,501] 297 | 5,032! 1,493 

. Musical instruments j 1 23]... 2 25) ... 
Arms and explosives 5 183) 151 5 116 226 
Vehicles, &c , saddlery, harness 826 | 3,057 34] 334 | 2,985 38 

Shipbuilding. fittings, &e. 10 174)... 8 98 “3 
Furniture, bedding, &e. ah 165 | 1,711 189| 187 | 1,758 225 
Drugs, chemicals, and by-products 58 709! 178 62 770 217 
Surgical and scientific appliances 9 39 5 9 30 oe 
Timepieces, jewellery, and plated ware 50 586 30 52 569 25. 
Heat, light, and energy... 65 | 1,020 47 68 | 940 48 
Leatherware,except saddlery and harness, 19 218 58 21 224 59 
Wares (not elsewhere included) , 28 619} 314 25 635 220° 
Total ... ais w+ 4,008 [49,658 23,405 | 4,151 '49,434 | 23,795 


The following is a summary, showing the power used, of 


Five Years. 


and works, as returned for each of the 


RetuRN NOR 


rl Actual 
Number Power Employed. Ho ts 
Year. of Electric, Oil, Power of. 
Factories. Steam. Gas. Water, Wind,; Manual. Engines 
‘ or Horse. Used. 
1899 3,027 1,267 603 135 1,022 33,046 
1900 3,097 1,260 637 137 1,063 33,410 
1901 3,249 1,282 689 160 1,118 84,548 
1902 4,003 1,328 755 330 1,599 43,821 
1903 4,151 1,316 724. 4387 1,674 42,750 
Hands employed. Approximate Value of— 
Year. : 15, : 
aie Males. | Females. Total. maar Peed and Land. Tinpovenente, 
£ £ £- 
1899 44,041 | 16,029 | 60,070 4,632,629 2,867,413 4,471,698 
1900 45,794 | 18,413 64,207 4,710,834 2,591,653 4,592,462 
1901 47,059 | 19,470 66,529 4,847,130 2,711,990 4,739,381) 
1902 49,658 | 23,405 | 73,063 5,082,023 | 3,045.291 5,125,969 
1903 49,434 | 23,795 78,229 5,010,896 | 2,855,174 | 5,112,771 
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The total value of machinery, plant, land, buildings and 
improvements for 1903 shows a decline of £274,442, when com- 
pared with the previous year. The large increase in the 
number of factories in 1902 (754) is due to a more thorough 
‘system of collection, which was made by the police for the 
first time that year, and to the inclusion, also for the first time, 
-of cyanide works and establishments where repairing was the 
naturesof the principal work done. There was a further in- 
crease of 148 in the number of factories during 1903. The 
list of the manufacturers as returned was compared with and 
‘supplemented from the list of the Chief Inspector of Factories. 


The manufacturers were asked last year to furnish par- 


Wages. 


ticulars of the actual wages paid. The amount returned was ° 


£A,573,795— representing only £66 per -head per annum for 
69,039 hands employed, working proprietors being excluded. 
This average is very much below the rate of wages, which 
has also been ascertained; and the explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy is that, in many instances, the hands were not 
continuously employed, and the sum simply represents the 


average of wages received by them over the whole of the °* 


‘twelve months. For instance, in glassworks the average 
received was only about 23s. per week, whereas the rate of 
wages ranged from 50s. to 80s. per week. In marble stone 
works, the average was 38s., the range from £2 per week for 
Jabourers, to £4 10s. for building carvers. In modelling in 
plaster, the average was 31s. per week, the range from 42s. to 
70s. The weekly average in cooperage works was 35s., the 
range 56s. to 62s. In saw milling, moulding, and joinery 
works, a range of 45s. to 64s. per week gave an average of 
41s. In wood carving establishments, a range of 48s. to 54s. 
yielded a weekly average of 27s. In agricultural implement 
factories, the weekly average was 33s., the range 36s. to 60s. 
In engineering and boiler-making establishments, the average 
per week was about 37s., whilst the range way 42s. to 728. In 
tinsmithing, japanning, and sheet iron works, there was an 
average wage of 28s. per week, as the outcome of a range of 
from 30s. to 60s. In oven and range making establishments, a 
range of 48s. to 60s. weekly produced an average of only 30s. 
In brass and copper smithing, the range was 48s. to 72s. per 
week, the average wage earned only 32s. In meat freezing 
works, the average was 39s., the wages ranging as high as 
70s. per week. In many other industries similar differ- 
ences also appear. In the light of these facts, it will be seen 
that it is useless to base the estimate of the total wages paid 
“upon the rates obtaining in the various trades under the 
determinations of the wages boards, which rates are 
doubtless paid, but do not aid in ascertaining the total 
income of the employees. Further, all the factories were 
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not in operation during the whole of the year. Three 
were open only for a period of from 4 to5 months; 
6 from 5 to 6 months; 125 from 7 to 8 months; 498 
from 8 to 9 months; 330 from 9 to 10 months; 1,386 from 10 
to 11 months; 1,619 from 11 to 12 months; and only 184 were 
working for the whole twelve months. In the following 
return will be found a statement of the rates of wages obtain-, 


ing in the various industries of the State during 1903:— 


Wages 1x Metzournn, 1903. 


A.—Rates of Wages ruling for Adult Workers in classified manu- 
facturing industries in Melbourne during 1908. 

. y*, This Statement has been compiled from information collected: 
direct from Employers. 


Wages. 
Industries. Occupations. 
Range. General Rate. 
Class I_—Treating Raw Mate- 
rial the product of pastoral 
pursuits or vegetable products | 
not otherwise classed. 
Order 1,—Animal products. | ‘ 
Foreman ... ... | 7s. to 8s. per day .. | 7s. 6d. day 
Boiling down ae Tallowmen 7s, to 7s. 6d. ,, 8. is 
Bone mill ... Laborers ... 6s. to 7s. 5s 6s. 6d. ,, 
: Carters ... | 7s, to 88, as VER 33 
Sausage casing Sausage skin cleaners eee 40s. per week 
Tanning, fellmongery, wool-/| Curriers ... «.. | 40s. to 60s. per week | 488. 
washing, scouring Tanners . | 348 to 45s. PF 40s. Sa 
Beamsmen ‘40s. to 50s. ,, 45s. ,, 
Shedsmen... 34s.t0 458. ,, 36s. 
Fellmongers 30s. to 45s. ,, 36s. 9 
‘Woolscourers 36s. to. 42s. ,, 36s. gy. 
Order 2.— Vegetable products. 
Bark mill ... Laborers ... 36s.to42s. —,, 36s. ,y. 
Chaff-cutting 5 36s.to 39s. ,, 368. ys. 
Class II,.— Oils and Fats, 
Animal and Vegetable. 
Oil, grease, glue... ... | Laborers ... 7s. to 7s. 6d. per day| 7s. per day 
Soap, candle (not procurable) ... 
Class ITE.—Processes relating 
to Stone, Clay, Glass, ge. 
Asbestos Machinists ... | 86s. to 428, per week | 40s. per week 
Asphalt Asphalters and tar- | 7s. to 9s. per day ... | 8s. per day 
pavers 
Brick, pottery, earthenware ... | Clayhole men 104d. per hour > 
Setters ine lid. ,, 
Burners 103d. to 1s. per hour on 
Drawers ... wee 1s.1d. ,, 
Potters 7s. to 10s. per day | 7s.6d. per day” 
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: Wages, 
Industries. Occupations. 
Range. ~ General Rate. 
Class ITT.—Continued. om 
‘Glass (including bottles) Bottlemakers ... | 50s. to 80s. per week | 70s. per week 
: Lampware blowers ... | 5’s. to 55s. 528, ,, 
- finishers .., | 50s. to 60s. 60s. ,, 
Glass bevelling, &c. ... Bevellers ... 42s. to 60s. ,, ‘453.° yy 
, Silv rers ... 42s. to 48s. ,, 45s, is 
Cutters 42s, to 48s. 45s. 4, 
Lime, cement, cement pipes Laborers ... 6s. to 7s. = day ae Ose 
Marble, stone-dressing Building carvers % 1s. 103d. hour 
: Carvers and letter (1s.43d.,, 
cutters 
Granite cutters ‘ 1s.3d. ,, 
Bluestone, marble Is. 2d. ,, 
cutters i ch: 
Polishers ... 104d.,11d. ,, 
Laborers .., 10d. 


Modelling ... 


Stonefilter 


Class IV.— Working in Wood. 


Gooperage is 
Dairy implement (churn, &e. so 


Mantelpiece 


Saw-milling, moulding, joinery, 
sash, door, box, &c. 


‘Wood-carving, turning 


Class V.—Metal Works, 
Machinery, §c. 
Agricultural implement 


Brass, copper amithing _ 


Cutlery |... tea 


Modellers .... 
Shophands 
Pressers 
Filtermakers 


Coopers 

Box and case makers 
Carpenters ad 
Mantelpiece makers 
Polishers, enamellers 
Sawyers 

Carpenters and j joiners 
Machinists 
Woodturners 
Boxmakers 

Pamters and. glaziers 
Polishers... 
Enginedrivers - 
Draymen and laborers 
Carvers 

Turners 


Blacksmiths ‘ 

Fitters and turners... 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Laborers ... 

Brass mo ulders, 
finishers 

Brasspolishers 

Coppersmiths 

Cu'lers 

Knitesmiths. 

Sawmakers . 

lated and tool grinders | 


56s. to 62s. per week 


52s. to 60s. 
50s. to 55s. 
45s. to 57s. 
483. to 60s. 
45s..to 64s, 


to 60s. 
to 45s, ... 
to 54s. 
to 54s. 


45s. 
39s. 
48s. 
48s. 


54s. to 60s. 
54s. to 60s. 
48s. to 603. 
428. to 48s. 
36s. to 42s. 
48s. to 60s. 


to 72s. 
to 80s. 
to 55s. 
to 60s. 
to 55s. 


60s. 
60s. 
50s. 
40s. 
308. 


” 

70s. per week 
60s. 
42s. 
35s. 


56s. — 
45s, 
54s. 
52s. 
50s. 
48s, 
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Wages. 
Industries. Occupations. 
Range. General Rate. 
Class V.—Continued. 
Engineering, boiler making, | Blacksmiths 54s. to 72s. per week] 69s. per week 
iron foundry Strikers 39s. to 45s. ,, 42s. ,, 
Fitters and turners .. 54s. to 66s. ,, 60s. sy, 
Boilermakers an ‘a 60s. to 72s. ,, 66s. —,, 
platers 
Riveters .. | 60s. to 728. ,y 668. gy 
Moulders—Heavy . .. | 60s, to 728. ,, 60s. " 
Py Light 42s. to 60s. ,, 485s. ,, 
Furnacemen, engine- | 48s. to 60s. __,, 548. ye 
drivers 
Bedstead, fender... Blacksmiths 42s, to 548. ,, 48s. ,, 
Fitters e 45s. to 548. ,, 48s, - 
Chill fitters 48s. to 60s. ,, 548. yy 
Chippers ... 368. to 428. ,, 36s. yg 
Modellers .. 56s. to 70s. ,, 60s. ae 
Moulders ... 42s. to 60s. ,, 48s. 45 
Grinders and polishers 42s. to 56s. ,, 50s. sy 
Japanners ... | 86s. to 608. ,, 40s, ,, 
Electroplaters 56s. to 70s. ,, 563. 4, 
Tron safe, door eis Fireproof safe, &e., see 48s. ,, 
: makers 
Lead, shot, pewter, zinc .«. | Laborers in lead and | 36s.to42s._,, 36s. ss 
shot factories 
Zincworkers 48s. to 72s. ,, 603. ,, 
Meter “hy a Instrument fitters ... | 48s. to 60s. ,, 54s. 
Nail, barbed wire Nail makers 40s. to 80s. ,, 65s. ,, 
Machine feeders (under 20s. to 35s. sy, 308. 5, 
21) 
Laborers. ... 30s. to 35s. 308. yy 
Barbed wire workers 328. 6d. to 37s. 6d. | 35s. sy, 
per week 
Pattern making Pattern makers 668. 
Smelting, chlorination, cyanide, | Metallurgists £8 to £12 per week 
pyrites Agsayers .., £4 ” 
Cyaniders ... ° 36s. to 40s. n . 
Chlorinators 40s. to 558. yy ei 
Smeiters ... 45s.to 70s. ,, 
Roasters 36s. to 42s. ,, if 
Furnacemen 42s.to 60s. ,, . 
Spring ase we | Spring fitters 45s.to 60s. 483. 4, 
Spring smiths be 48s. sy 
Stove, range, oven ... Stove fitters 48s.to 60s. ,, 48s. ,, 
Oven fitters. ae 428. 4, 
Tinsmithing, galvanized iron, | Tinsmiths... ... | 80s, to 50s. ,, 40s. 5, 
sheet iron, japanning Galvanizers 45s.to 60s. ,, 50s. s, 
Japanners... 40s. to 60s. ss, 50s. ss 
Wire working Sd wee | Wire workers . | 85s. to 48s. ,, 35s. 55 
Wire mattress ies ... | Weavers, frame makers ws 483. ° 4, 


i 


&e. 
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Industries. 


Occupations. 


Wages. 


Range. 


General Rate. 


Class VI.— Connected with Food 
and Drink, or the preparation 
thereof. 


Order 1.— Animal Food. 
Bacon-curing 


Butter, cheese, concentrated milk 


Butterine, margarine... 
Condensed milk 9 
Meat, fish preserving, freezing 


Order 2.—Vegetable Food, in- 
cluding products not foods 
but usually associated with 
the manufacture of foods. 


Biscuits 


Confectionery tee 


Flour mill ... 


Jam, fruit preserving, pickle, 
sauce, vinegar 


Slaughtermen, cutters 
up, &e. 

Factory managers ... 

Butter makers, and 
churners 

Cheese makers 

Laborers, packers 


.| Laborers ... 
.;| Condensers 


Slaughtermen 


Kitchen hands, tallow- 
“men 

Boners 

Preservers 
Tinsmiths... 


Laborers, packers 
Chambermen, &c. 


Factory foremen 

Forewomen 

Biscuit makers 

Cake makers see 

Machine hands 

Packers—male 

Packers—female 

Confectioners 

Storemen ... 

Laborers... nes 

Chocolate ‘dippers— 
female 

Foremen ... 

Smuttermen 

Wheat shooters 


Flour and bran packers; 


Engine drivers, firemen 
Foremen ... 
Tinsmiths ... 


Coopers 

Engine drivers 

General hands—male 
35 » female 


40s. to 55s. per week 


50s. to 90s. —,, 
86s. to 508% 4, 


45s.to70s. 5, 
80s. to 36s. sg, 
80s. to 42s. ,, 
50s. to 80s. sy 


30s.to42s. 4, 


42s. to 48s. 
36s. to 65s. 
50s. to 70s. sy 
(piece work) 
30s. to 488. per week 
42s. to 488. 5, 


88s. to 80s. "3 
20s. to 32s. 6d. ,, 
35s. to 37s. 6d. ,, 
40s. to 548. 45 
30s. to 403. ,, 
32s. to 37s.6d. ,, 


50s.to100s._,, 
45s. to 60s. __,, 
40s. to 50s. —,, 
17s. to 278.6. ,, 


40s. to 448. ,, 


30s. to 38s. ss, 
50s. to 70s. —,, 
35s. to 60s. ss, 
56s. to 60s. ss, 
(piece work) 
56s. to 60s. per week 
48s. to 44s. ,, 
30s. to 35s. 
14s, to 21s. ,, 


48s. per week 


708. 4 
42s. ,, 
50s. ss, 
36s. a 
608. ,, 
20s. per 100 
sheep 


36s. per week 


50s. ,, 
36s. ,, 
50s. sy 
20s. ss 
358. ys 
40s. “a 
35s. s, 
328. 
14s. _,, 
50s. sy 
458. 55 
40s. , 
208. 5, 
60s. ss 
40s. ,, 
40s. s, 
30s. 
60s. ,, 
50s. 
55s. 4, 
(piece work) 
56s. per week 
50s. 55 
30s. 
14s. ,, 
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1908— Continued. 


Industries. 


. 


Occupations. : 


Wages. 


Range. General Rate. 


Class VI.— Order 2—Contd, 


Macaroni ... 
Oatmeal, maizena, ; Seni) 
starch, arrowroot ) P 


Sugar, treacle refining 


‘Order 3.— Drinks and 
' Stimulants. 


Aerated waters, cordials 


‘Brewing 


Condiments, coffee, chicory, 
cocoa, chocolate, spice, &e. 
(not procurable) ' 

Ice, refrigerating .., -_ 


Malt 


Order 4,—-Nareotics. 
Tobacco, cigar, cigaretté | 


Class VII.— Clothing and Tex- 
tile Fabrics and Fibrous 
Materials. 

Order 1.— Textile. 

Woollen cloth, blanket, rug... 


Vacuum hands and 
others 


Cordial makers 
Bottlers 

Wirers 

Washers . 

Brewers 

Topmen , 
Cellarmen... 

Cask washers 
Storemen ... 

Coopers 

Farriers ... sd 
Carters, stablemen ... 


Storemen ... 

Chambermen 

Tce pullers . 

Engine: drivers, fire- 
men 

Carters... 

Maltsters ... 


Tobacco (plug) makers 
os 1 Wrappers 
-~female 

Cigar makers 

Cigarette makers 
(machine)—female 

Cigarette makers 
(hand)—female 


Foremen ... wail 

Pattern weavers, 
tuners 

Power - loom: weavers 

Fettlers, yarnmen, 
spinners 


Wool scourers 


33s. to 115s. per week 


60s. per week 

40s. ,, 
ee 338. 4 

30s. to 38s. ,, 308. sy, 
£10 to £12 ,, wisi 
44s. to 50s. 4, ° 4As. 3 


44s. to 60s. ,, 44s. os 
44s. to 48s. ,, 445. ' ,, 
448. to 50s. ,, 448. ,, 
56s. to 628. 56s. —, 
44s. to 72s. ,, 44s. 
448, to 47s. 6d. ,, 47s. 64... ig 
40s. to 60s. __,, 40s. ,, 
40s. to 45s. ,, 40s. ,, 
36s. to 42s. ,, 39s. 
42s. to 60s. ,, 48s. 4, ° 


42s. to 528, ,, 458. ,, | 
45s. to 7038. -__,, 458. 4, 


30s. to 80s. _ ,, 
20s, to 30s. ,, 


35s. to 60s. 

17s. 6d. to 225, 6d. 
per week 

20s. to 40s. per week 


50s. to 60s. si 


30s. to 40s. __,, 
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Wages. 


Industries. Occupations. — ss 
; Range. General Rate. 


Class VII.— Order 1—Contd. 
Woollen cloth, blanket, rug ...| Dye house labourers | 30s. to 40s. per week! 36s. per week 


Wool dryers, warpers é 308. 
Willey house labourers Po 36s. 5, 
: Warpers—female ... wea 258. 45 
| Mule minders ... | 208. to 30s. ,, 30s. ,, 
Order 2.— Dress. 
Boot, shoe ... ety ... | Makers, finishers, | 45s. to 60s. ,, 458. 4y 
: clickers, stuff- | ° 
cutters, &c. 
Machine operators ... | 50s. to 60s. 50s. 5, 
Assistant stuff-cutters, | 40s. to 50s. __,, 40s. 4, 
lining cutters, and 
all others 
Machinists—female... | 20s. to 30s. — ;, 20s. sy, 
Clothing, tailoring ... ... | Cutters—order ... | 608. to 1408. ,, 80s. ,, 
i stock ... | 50s. to 80s. sg, 60s. ,, 
Tailors... ... | 45s. to 60s. ,, 50s. ss, 
Tailoresses ... | 20s. to 35s. gy 258. ,, 
Pressers ... ... | 45s. to 55s. ,, 50s. ,, 
>» female... ay 30s. 
Machinists—female... | 20s. to 30s. ,, 25s. ,, 
Corset vee ase ... | Corset makers—female| 17s. 6d. to 25s. ,, 173.64. ,, 
Dressmaking, millinery ... | Dressmakers—female , 40s. to 120s. ,, 60s. s, 
Dressmakers’ assistants. 15s. to 35s. _—_,, 18. ,, 
—female 
Mantlemakers—female} 40s. to 80s. 5, 408. 4, 
Mantlemakers’ assist- | 15s. to 35s. ,, 18s. . 
ants—female 
Milliners—temale ... | 40s. to 80s. __,, 40s. 4, 
Milliners’ assistants— | 15s, to 35s. ,, i8s. ss, 
female 
Pressers—female_ .:. | 16s. to 308. ,, 20s. 5, 
Machinists—female... | 16s. to 25s. _—,, 2038. 45 
Laundry ironers, &c. | 15s. to 208. _,, 16s. 6d.,, 
—female ; 
Dye works ies ... | Dyers bd ... | 50s. to 100s. ,, 50s. 4 
Pressers ... ... | 45s. to 608. 5, 458. 55 
Pressers—female ... | 16s. to 30s. ,, 208. ,, 
Cleaners... ... | 40s. to 50s. ,, 40s. 45 
Furrier _... bee . | Cutters... ... | 40s. to 80s. ,, 50s. 
Machinists,&c—female] 16s. to 25s. ,, 18s. ss 
Hat, cap ... wie ... | Body makers, silk hats) 50s. to 70s. 45 60s. 5s 
Finishers ” 60s. to 80s. ,, 703. 35 
Shapers 80s. to 100s. ,, 80s.» 
Crown sewers, silk hats} 25s. to 30s. ,, 258. ,; 
—female 
“Trimmers, silk hats— | 25s. to 30s. ,, 258.» 
female 
Bodymakers, felt hats sy 658.» 
Blockers sy 60s. to 65s. >, 65s. ss, 


Finishers 3 60s. to 65s. ° ,, 65s. gy 
Shapers a a 


oS ee SS 
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Wages. 
Industries. Occupations. - 
Range. ‘| General Rate. 
Class VII.— Order 2—Contd. | 
Hat; Cap ... wae | Binders, felt hats— | 15s. to 30s. per week |.20s. per week 

female 

Trimmers, felt hats— | 15s. to 30s. __,, 20s. ,, 
female 

Machinists, straw hats | 16s. to 30s. __,, 25s. ,, 
— female 

Trimmers, straw hats | 16s. to 20s. _,, 16s. ,, 
—female 

Blockers, pressers, cae 40s. ,, 
women’s hats 

Machinists, women’s | 25s. to 35s. __,, 25s. sy 


hats—female 
Machinists, caps. — | 15s. to 25s. ,, 188. 


female 
Hosiery ... ee .. | Machinists, knitting—| 12s. to 25s. _,, 20s. i, 
female 
Machinists, sewing— | 15s. to 25s. ,, 20s. ,, 
female 
Linkers—female  .., | 18s. to 248. ,, 21s. ,, 
Pressers .. ... | 48s. to 528, ,, 50s. 
Winders, menders, &c. | 12s. to 18s.__,, 16s. __,, 
—female 
Oilskin, waterproof clothing ... | Oilskin workers .,. | 45s. to 65s. ,, 458, 4 
Machinists, female ... | 20s. to 30s. __,,. 258. ,, 


Waterproof cutters. | 50s. to 60s. ,, 50s. ,, 
Machinists,&c—female| 20s. to 80s. ,, 258. ,, 


Ostrich feather we .«.. | Feather dyers ... | 50s. to 638. ,, 50s. ,, 
ey" » female er 358. oy, 
» curlers ,, 15s. to 35s. —,, 258. —,, 
Shirtmaking, underclothing ... | Shirt makers 33 16s. to 30s. ,, 17s. 6d.,, 
: Underclothing makers | 16s. to 25s. __,, 16s. ,, 

—female 
Umbrella, parasol... ... | Frame makers ... | 40s. to 45s. ,, 40s. ,, 
Cutters... ... | 40s. to 55s. ,, 408. ,, 
Machinists—female... | 15s. to 25s. ,, - 20s. sy, 
Tippers 5 és. to 208. ,, 16s. ,, 


Order 3.— Fibrous Materials 
and Textiles not elsewhere 


included, 
Bag, sack (including 
calico bag) Not 
Flax milling procurable 
Mat, matting 
Rope, twine “ee . | Undefined... +. | 808. to 60s. ,, 36s. ,, 
Tarpaulin, tent, sail ... ... | Tarpaulin, tent, sail wa 48s. ,, 
makers 
Class VIIIT.—Books, Paper, 
Printing, Engraving. ; 
Die sinking, engraving ». | Die sinkers ... | 528. to 608. ,, 55s. yy 
Engravers .. | 50s. to 808. ,, 55s. ,, 
Ink, printing ink... ... | Ink makers ... | 50s. to 70s. ,, 60s. ,, 
Paper bag, box, &c. ... ... | Box cutters ... | 85s. to 528. ,, 40s. ,, 
Makers-up—female... ' 15s. to 20s. _,, 17s 6d.,, 
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: Wages. 
Industries. Occupations. - : 
Range. General Rate. 
Class VIIT.—Continued. . 
Paper, millboard, strawboard ... | Paper, &c., makers... 60s. per week 
. Beatermen 60s. 5 
Breakermen on 42s. - 
General hands 36s. to 42s. per week | 36s. _,, 
Engine drivers “ais 5438. ,, 
Printing (including lithographic Printers—Compositors| 52s. to 80s. _,, 52s. i, 
printing, electrotyping, stereo- F machinists | 52s. to 60s. ,, 528. ,, 
typing) Printers—linoty pe- | 70s. to 80s. _,, 80s. ,, 
operators 
Lithographers 52s. to 60s. 52s. ,, 
Stereotypers—casters we 40s. ,, 
és moulders 60s, os 
55 finishers ee 55s. 3 
Bookbinding, account book | Bookbinders 52s. to 80s. ,, 52s. 3 
making, stationery, &c. Pagers—female 16s. to 17s. 64. ,, 16s. —,, 
Sewers and folders— | 20s. to 30s. ,, 20s. ,, 
female 
Paper rulers 52s. to 70s. ,, 52s. i 
Class [X.— Musical Instruments 
“Organ, pianoforte Organ builders, expert i 84s. ,, 
"3 » ordinary | 60s.to72s. —,, 60s. ,, 
Tuners and voicers ... A 78s. 
Case makers a 5 60s. - 
Nickel pipe makers ... 60s. ,, 
Class X.— Arms and Explosives : 
Ammunition Cartridge operators— | 12s.t020s. _,, lés. ,, 
female 
Mechunies (fitters, &c)} 55s. to 66s. _,, 
Labourers .. ... | 86s. to 428. ,, 
Explosive ... . |Nitro-glycerine workers| 42s. to 55s. Ke 48s. ,, 
Acid workers a me 45s. ,, 
Labourers and carters | 36s. to 42s. 4s 36s. ,, 
Firework, fuse Fireworks makers 33s. to 45s. ,, . 
Class XI.—Vehicles, Fittings, 
Saddlery, Harness, &c. 
Carriage lamp vey ... | Lamp makers 403. to 60s. 50s. is 
Coach, waggon, tramear, spoke Body makers 40s. to 55s. ,, 45s. 3 
and felloe, wheelwright Wheelers ... 40s. to 50s. ,, 45s. - 
Smiths 403. to 60s. ,, 48s. 56 
Trimmers .., 40s. to 603. ,, 45s. 5 
Painters 40s. to 548. ,, 48s. 3 
‘Vicemen ... 25s. to 35s. sy, 30s. 55 
Cycle Cycle builders 35s. to 40s. ,, 35s. ,, 
Motor builders 50s... ,, 
Turners a 428. ,, 
Filers aes 40s. to 48s. ,, 40s. x, 
Platers 45s. to 50s. ,, 45s. ef 
Polishers ... wee 42s. ,, 
Smiths 48s. = 
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‘ Wages. 
Indugtries. Occupations. 
Range. General Rate. 
i 
Class XI.-—Continued. 
Perambulator Wickerworkers a5 48s. per week 
Fitters up... 30s. to 50s. per week | 30s. i“ 
Saddlery, harness Saddle makers 488, to 55s. 48s. s 
Collar makers 48s. 10 55s. ss, 48s. 55 
Harness makers 48s. to 558, ,, 48s. 3 
Saddle tree, saddlers’ ironmon- | Saddle tree makers ... 35s. to 50s. ,, 40s. ,, 
gery, &c. ' 
Whip oy sa hong makers 40s, to 50s. s, 40s. 5 
Horse shoeing, &c. Farriers 35s. to 45s. ,, 40s. —,, 
Class XIT—Ship Building, 
Fittings, $e. 
Dock, ship ... Shipwrights 12s. per day 
Foundry and shipsmiths lis. 5, 
Labourers and painters 8s. 
| Stevedores-men and Is. 3d. per hr. 
lumpers 
Wharf labourers vee 1s. s 
Boat building a .... | Boat builders 48s.to 60s. _,, 48s, per week 
Class XTITI.— Furniture, - 
Bedding, Se. 
Bedding, flock, upholstery Bedding and mattress | 46s. to 50s. 468. yy 
makers 
Machinists—female... | 20s. to 22s. 6d. ,,. 208. gy. 
Machine feeders an 258. sy 
| Sorters, &e.—female tha lbs. ss 
; Upholsterers 48s.to070s. —,, 488. 45. 
Curled hair Curled hair, horsehair 35s. to 50s. ,, 408. ,,. 
workers 
Furniture, ‘cabinet making, | Cabinet makers 48s, to 70s. __,, 488. 5, 
chair, billiard table Carvers 48s. to 54s. © ,, 48s. 45 
; Turners . | 488. to 548. ,, 48s. ,5 
Polishers ... 48s. to 548. ,, 488. 4. 
Billiard table makers 548. to 608. ,, 54s. ,, 
Cushion makers, ma- 608. ys. 
chin'sts 
Slate rubbers wa 42s. 5, 
Picture frame Frame makers 50s. to 558. yy 50s. gy. 
Mount cutters 35s. to 50s. ,, 40s. ,, 
Fitters-up-—female ... | 20s. to27s. 6d. ,, 20s. —,, 
Venetian blind, window blind... | Venetian blind makers | 36s. to 48s. _—,, 86s. sy 
Class XIV.—Drugs, Chemicals, 
By-products. 
Baking powder (not procurable) 
Blacking, blue, washing powder, | Skilled, undefined .. | 40s. to 100s. per 
soda week 


Unskilled 


> 


Wrappers—femaie ... 


25s. to 37s. 6d. per 


week 


12s, 6d. to 20s. per 


week 


nn rr 
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Industries. 


Occupations. - 


Wages, 


Range. 


General Rate. 


‘Class XIV-—Continued. 


‘Chemical, drug, horse and cattle 
medicine : 


Essential oil 
Fertilizer ... 


‘Paint, varnish, white-lead 


Class XV.— Surgical and 
"  Setentific Appliances, 


“Optical, philosophical instru- 
ment, &c. 
Surgical appliance, instrument 


Class XVI.— Timepiece, Jewel- 
| lery, Platedware. 


‘Electroplating 


Goldsmithing, jewellery, gold- 
beating : : : 
‘Watchmaking, &e. ... 


Class XVII.— Heat, Light, 
and Energy. 


Electric apparatus 


‘Electric light 


Gas and coke 


Makers of pharma- 
‘ceutical preparations 
Others working in 
drugs, &e. 
Disinfectant makers 
Essence blending 
Chemical 
workers 
Paint makers 


Opticians, &c. 


Surgical instrument 
makers | 
4 

Electroplaters and 
silversmiths 


Metal polishers 

Lacquerers — female 
Goldsmiths, jewellers 
Setters =e 


: Watchmakers 


Engine drivers 
Dynamo attendants 
Winders ... 

Engine drivers 


Firemen .., 


Electrical fitters 

Switchboard — atten- 
dants 

Linemen ... 

Carboners 

Patrolmen 


| Wirers 


Greasers ... 
Stokers 
Enginemen 
Purifiers ... 


Sulphate workers 


manure, 


50s. to’75s. per week 
35a. to 458. ,, 


35s. to 45s. ,, 
35s. to 55s. ,, 
25s. to 40s. ,, 


35s, to 60s. ,, 


40s. to 80s. __,, 


4Os. to 80s. ,, 


35s. to 48s. 
15s. to 80s. _—_,, 
50s, to 90s. 
80s. to 150s. ,, 
45s. to 708. ,, 


48s. to 60s.. ,, 

10s. to 10s. 6d. per 
day 

8s. 6d. to 10s. per 
day 


7s. to 9s. per day... 


8s. to 98. BS 


6s. 4d. to 7s, 9d. 
per day 


ay 


60s. per week 


40s. ,, 
40s. 
40s. 
36s. sy, 
55s. ,, 
45s. 

” 
50s. ,, 
65s. 4, 
358. ,, ) 
20s. ,, 
558. 5,, 
100s. ,, 
5ds. i, 
60s. ,, 
548, 
54s. . 


10s. 6. per 
day 
8s. 6d. per day 


9s. $50 
9s, és 
8s. 95 
7s. 3 
7s. 3 
8s, sé 
7s. 
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Wages In MeELBournn, 1903—Continued. 
" 7 Wages. 
Industries. Occupations. 


Range. 


General Kate. 


Class XVII.—Coutinued. 
Gas and coke aes 


Hydraulic power 


Ironfounders’ dust, charcoal dust; 
Match ove ies ae 


Class XVIII. — Leatherware 
(excluding Saddlery and 
Harness). 


Leather belting 


Portmanteau, gladstone bag ... 


Class XIX.-—Wares not else- 
where included. 


Basket, wickerware ... 


Bellows 
Broo.x, brushware 


Cork cutting 


Rubber goods (including cycle 
tyres) © 


Quarry 


Stove repairers and 
fitters 
Service layers 


Main layers 
Inspectors 
Labourers 


Enginemen 
Firemen ... 
Fitters 

Main layers 
Special labourers 
Ordinary 
Labourers... 
Vesta makers—female 
Box makers 


” 


” 


Belt makers 
Machinists, putters- up 
Leather bag makers . 
Portmanteau makers 


Wicker workers (piece 
work) 

Pith cane, bamboo 
workers (piece work; 

Bellows makers 

Millet broom makers 

Hair broom, brush ,, 

Cork cutters A 

Rubber workers, expert 

* ordinary 

Trimmers, _ finishers, 
and small rubber 
goods makers — 
female 

Quarrymen 

Stonebreakers 


Labourers 


8s. to 10s. per day 


7s. 10d. to 8s. 2d. 
per day 

8s. 6d. to 9s. 6d. 
per day 

8s. 9d. to 11s. 6d. 
per da; 

6s. 6d. to 6s. 
per day 


10d. 


39s. to 45s. per week 
12s. 6d. to 24s. ,, 
12s, to 21s. 


” 


488, to: 60s. 


” 


to 60s. 
to 45s. 


45s. 
35s. 


” 


a 


40s. to 50s. 


30s. to 50s. 
30s. 
358. 
40s. 
30s. 


to 45s. ,, 
to 50s. 
to 55s, 
to 40s. 
60s. to 90s. 
35s. to 50s. 
15s. to 25s, 


86s. to 54s. ,, 

28. to 2s.6d. per c. yd. 
(2% in.) 

86s, to 42s. per week 


8s. per day: 


7s. 6d. 
9s. 
9s. 
8s. 


78. 


39s. per week 


16s. 
14s. 


48s.. 
48s. 
45s. 
35s. 


40s. 
403. 


40s. 
40s. 
45s. 
35s. 
70s. 
37s. 6d. 
20s. 


45s. 


42s. 


” 


” 
ore 
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B.—Rates of Wages ruling in Melbourne during 1903 for Servants and 
Adult Workers in Unclassified Trades and Industries. 
«* This Statement has been compiled from information collected 
direct from Employers or their agents. 


Industry or Service. 


Domestic servants*—males 


” ” 


Hotel servants*—males 


3 3 females 


Building, &ec. 


Bakehouse... 


Butchering 


Laundry ... a 
Photography 


females ... 


Wages. 
Occupations. 
Range. General Rate. 
Coachmen, Footmen, | J5s. to 30s. per week | 20s. per week. 
Grooms, Gardeners 
Butlers 20s. to 40s. ,, 25s. ,, 
Cooks 15s. to 30s. 20s. ,, 
Laundresses 14s. to 20s. ,, 15s. .,, 
Housemaids 10s. to 15s. —,, 14s. ,,. 
Nursemaids 7s. 6d.to 15s. ,, 12s. ,, 
General servants 10s. to 15s. ,; 12s. ,,. 
Girls 5s. to 8s. ss qs. so 
Barmen 20s. to 30s. - ,, 25s. sy. 
Waiters 20s. to 30s. ,, 25s. gy. 
Boots 12s.6d. to 25s. ,, 15s. ,, 
Ostiers 12s.6d. to 25s. ,, 18s. __,,. 
Cooks 20s. to 65s. ,, 258. ,. 
Barmaids ... 15s. to 25s. ,, 20s. ,,. 
Waitresses 10s. to lis. ,, 12s. 6d.,,. 
Housemaids 10s. to 15s. ,, 12s. 6d.,, 
Cooks be 15s. to 30s. ,, 20s. ss, 
Bricklayers 60s. to 66s. ,, 60s. ,, 
Carpenters 48s. to 60s. ,, 54s. ,, 
Joiners a 60s. ,, 
Labourers... 36s. to 48s. ,, 42s. ,,. 
Masons ‘ ... | 56s. to 60s. ,, 56s. oy, 
Painters and glaziers | 42s. to 48s.__,, 42s. ,, 
Paperhangers 48s. to 60s. ,, 48s. ,, 
Plasterers ... 48s. to 60s. ,, 54s. 
Plumbers ... ... | 48s. to 60s. ,, 54s. ,, 
»» licensed sanitary} 60s. to 75s. ,, 66s. ,, 
Signwriters 48s. to 60s. ,, 48s. ,, 
Slaters ... ... | 48s. to 60s. ,, 60s. ,, 
Bakers, bread ... | 48s. to 52s. ,, 50s. ,, 
it » (foremen); 70s. to 80s. _,, 80s. ,, 
» pastry (1st class)) 52s. to 70s. __,, 52s. ,, 
Fi », (2nd ,, )| 4 is, 4d.to 50s.,, 43s. 4d.,, 
Slaughtermen . | 50s. to 70s. ,, 50s. sg, 
Shopmen ... . | 55s. to 80s. ,, 558. ,, 
General butchers aes 45s. ,, 
Small goods men 55s. to 80s. ,, 55S. gs. 
Drivers ... | 35s. to 45s. gy 358. ss. 
Laundresses—female | 20s. to 24s. ,, 20s. sy. 
Photographers 60s. to 120s. ,, oes 
Printers ... | 80s. to 60s. 50s. yy. 
Retouchers—female | 20s. to 35s. ,, 20s. —,, 
Finishers ... ... | 15s. to 30s. ,, 20s. ,, 
Makers of photo-! 36s. to 80s. __,, 45s. -,, 
graphic materials . 
Finishers, packers — | 17s. 6d.to 25s. ,, 17s. 6d.,, 
female 


* With Board and Lodging. 


“Tanneries, 
fell- — 


mongeries, 1903, when 94 were in operation. 
however, increased from 1,635 to 1,640. The wages paid last’ 
year to the hands (excluding working proprietors) amounted 


and wool- 
washing 
establish- 
ments. 
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The following particulars are furnished a the 
more important industries of the State:— 


The number of tanneries, &c., decreased by one during 
The hands employed, 


to £116,658. The approximate values of the machinery, plant, 
Jand, buildings and improvements during the same period 
were :— 


VALUE OF TANNERIES: 


Return ror Five YRARS. 


Approximate Value of — 


Year. : - 
Machi d Building: di 
‘Plant in Use. Land, | ienprovenieete: 
& £ & 

1899... 87,120 43,040 111,160 
1900 ... 91,530 51,250 117,960 
1901 ... 99,710 47,750 98,950 
1902... 108,329 54,179 104,114 
neve pac 110,796 48,341: 112,407 


- ‘Tannery gaehations during the past year were 


carried 


on in 2,919 pits, where 9,257 tons of bark were used. The 
output was :— 
Guiene or TANNERIES: Rargax For Five YEArRs. 
Number Tanned of-- Wool 
Year. Sheepskins Washed 
fi ae cary Ahad and Stripped. (weight after 
Hides. Calf Skins. | other Skins. washing.) 

j No. No. No. No. Iba. 
1899 430,809 197,514 | 1,280,722 ) 1,395,626 | 6,918,572 
1900 500,549 165,802 | 1,395,600 | 1,481,811 | 6,866,383 
‘1901 406,260 181,522 676,936 615,614.) 8,511,171 
1902 424,786 189,886 313,166 453,660 | 5,279,916 
1908 397,367 179,425 629,465 925,263 | 6,197,723 ° 


- The columns “Hides” and “Calf Skins” include the number 


of skins dealt with in small tanneries; but these are not in-. 
cluded in the regular lists. 


The work done in these small 
tanneries was the tanning of 4,501 hides, 13,695 calf skins, 
cand 4 ,911 sheep and other skins. 


The value of the leather imported into Victoria in 1903 


“was £141,505; of that exported, £264,914.. The export of Vic- 


~torian leather was valued at £225,858. 
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There were 20 soap and candle works in operation in 1903 Soap and 
—two less than in the previous year. The hands employed vorka. 
numbered 485 (of whom 7 were females), including 15 working 
proprietors and 12 managers. The value of the machinery, 
plant, land, and buildings and improvements was £188,144 in 
1902, and £210, 053 in 1903—an increase of £21,909. The: 
returns for the last five years are:— 


Soa? and Candies Works—Vaiiii ap Prodtcors: Rerurn 
ror Five Years. 


Approximate Value of— Products Made. 


Year. Machi a Buildi a Soap. 7 
achinery an uildings an i 
Plant in Use, Land. Improvements Sao nary Candles: 
£ £ £ | Cwt. Cwt. 
1899 ... 105,145 48,950 67,590 | 186,424 45,848: 
1900 ... 95,114 42,675 58,049 133,678 46,624. 
1901 ... 97,260 42,870 60,940 143,140 47,313. 
1902 ... 91,325 39,967 56,852 | 165,188 49,406: 
19038 ... 103,411 42,288 64,354 | 151,414 45 052° 


The amount of wages paid to the hands employed was: 
£40,184. 


The quantity of soap, perfumed and other, imported’ 
during 1093 was 885,319 lbs., valued at £27,348; the quantity 
exported was 3,544,636 lbs., of which 3,369,754 Ibs. was Vic- 
torian made. The former was valued at £44,744, and the: 
latter at £33,949. The quantity of candles imported was 
1,383,488 Ibs., valued at £28,088; and the exports 988,559: 
Ibs., valued at £21,805, including 767,506 Ibs. of Victorian-. 
made candles, valued at £16,843. 


The brickyards during the year increased os 107 to 110, Brickyaras: 
and the number of hands from 1,451 to 1,581. The latter Potina> 
number (of whom 34 were females) included 127 working pro- “aei*- 
prietors (of whom 1 was a female) and 29 managers and over- 
seers. The sum of £122,153 was paid to the employees; and. 
the value of land, plant, buildings, &c., was £247,171. 


‘The number of bricks made, and the value of pottery and. 
of pipes ‘and tiles manufactured during the. last five years,. 
were returned as follow:— 
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Portsry, Prres anp Tines: Return ror Five YEARS. 
Number Value of— 
Year. __ of - _ 
Bricks Made. Pipes and Tiles. Pottery. 
£ Po 

1899... wee 82,751.200 51,538 27,515 
1900... wes 85,387,275 55,751 19.870 
1901 ... wee 86,769,000 73,060 | 23,695 ’ 
1902 .. we 92,503,080 71,074 27,289 
1908 ... _ 79,105,831 81,732 84,572 


Note.—-The number of bricks includes those made in small brick-yards. 


worest saw Forest saw-mills were established for the purpose of 
cutting native timber at or near the place where it is grown. 
The number of these mills during the last year was 125, or 
1 more than in 1902. The number of hands employed in 1903 
was 1,476, of whom 170 were male and 2 were female working 
proprietors, and 46 were managers and overseers. The wages 
paid amounted to £77,945. The approximate value of ma- 
chinery, plant, land, buildings, improvements, together with 
the quantity and value of timber sawn during the last five 
years appears in the following statement:— 


Approximate Value of— Timber Sawn. 
Year. Machinery Buildings v 
and Plant Land. andIm-— | Quantity. Value. 
in use. provements. 
£& £ £ | Super ft. £ 
1899 te 101,850 7,510 27,670 | 40,716,500 107,938 
1900 tee 104,500 7,520 27.350 44,782,330 125,121 
1901 wes 91,810 6,170 13,500 46,495,885 134,310 
1902 ses 81,898 6,380 11,854 40,494,660 128,430 
1903 wee 80,089 1,495* 10,797 38,841,322 116,845 


The other factories working in wood number 143, com- 
prising—cooperage and cork-cutting: works (14), employing 87 
males, and paying £5,715 in wages; dairy and domestic imple- 
ments and bellows (6), employing 105 males, and paying £7,955 
‘in wages; saw-milling, moulding, and joinery works (90), em- 
ploying 1,790 males and 8 females, and paying £169,422 in 
wages; mantelpiece (3), employing 93 males, and paying £3,566 
in wages; and wood carving and turnery (30), employing 153 


* Value of land occupied by saw-mills only. 


| 
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males and 1 female, and paying £7,230 in wages. The total 
amount paid in wages to workers in wood, other than those 
employed in forest saw-mills, was £198,888; and the approxi- 
mate value of land, buildings, machinery, &c., in use in the 
' works, was £317,241. 


The facilities heretofore granted te saw-millers to enter 
upon Crown lands, cut down timber, and establish milis, must 
of necessity be extensively curtailed in the future in the 
interests of forest conservation, and the preservation of a 
large selection of indigenous trees, shrubs, and plants which 
otherwise may possibly be eradicated. 


The area of the forest reserves is becoming so curtailed 
year after year by alienation, that it will not be possible to 
continue to grant licences for timber cutting, except under the 
most stringent conditions, and then only to a limited extent. 


A greater danger than even the saw-mill industry is that 
which has been brought about in the past by the entrance of 
splitters upon the reserves. These men cut down the trees in 
ruthless fashion, and were altogether regardless of any pre- 
cautions that might have been taken, and heedless of any 
safeguards that might have been effective in saving the forests. 
The danger from fire is also very great. Large areas of valu- 
able timber are destroyed or damaged by the spread of exten- 
sive fires in the hot season. Many of these are unquestionably 
due to the carelessness of settlers in clearing their land, and of 
timber-getters in leaving their camp fires unextinguished. The 
danger will only be completely met when the punishment 
meted out to those who use fire carelessly is adequate to 
administer an effective check. In regard to the splitters, an 
important advance has been made during the past year in the 
working of the more valuable forests by the abolition of 
timber-cutters’ licences and the substitution of personal 
‘ permits for a fixed quantity of timber, and a specific class of 
tree. Stringent conditions are. embodied in these permits, 
which are in the form of an agreement between the Crown and 
the holder, and can be revoked or suspended at the pleasure 


of the Conservator for any serious breach of the forest regu- 
lations. 


It must be remembered that the climatic conditions which 
aid the increase and development of population are also most 
favourable to the growth of trees. Yet, with the advent of 
man into a new country, it must perforce lose its forests. The 
wood is necessary for fuel, for commercial purposes, for building 
and fencing, and for mining and railway development; whilst 
the land is required for cities, markets, manufactories, 
and the roads thereto, and for the cultivation of agricultural 
produce. 


Forest con-" 
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The use of forest timber in new countries is, therefore, a 
necessity of the situation; but the removal of the trees should 
be so carried out as to ensure not only the economical harvest- 
ing of the forest produce, but also the other advantages that — 
follow therefrom. , 


There is little doubt as to the advantages in regard to 
climate of the presence of forests. Their influence on rainfall 
has been disputed, because it is asserted that the conditions 
upon which the amount of rain depends are not changed by 
the existence of forests. These conditions are the presence 
of oceans and seas, the degree of heat, and the rapidity with 
which the air moves over the surface of the waters. Air 
currents blowing landwards are year by year charged with 


-the same amount of moisture, which precipitates as soon as 


the air is cooled below the point of saturation. It is argued 
that if the forests cause the precipitation, the regions behind 
are deprived of rain, because the air-currents which reach 
them are dry and unable to yield a further supply of water. 


But this argument does not take into account the re- 
evaporation of moisture which the rain precipitates on the 
land, and which is very great from lakes and streams, as well 
as from the soil, and from the crowns of trees. Many instances 
ean be given, not only of the baneful effects of the destruction 
of forests, but also of the benefits of re-afforestation. There 
is abundant historical evidence that in past centuries the 
destruction of the forests in many of the countries bordering 
the Mediterranean, such as Palestine, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Dalmatia, Italy, Sicily, Spain, and Northern Africa, was 
followed by marked changes in the climate, by periods of 
drought and flood, and by the desiccation and erosion of the 
soil, accompanied by loss or diminution of fertility. In Vic- 
toria the difference of rainfall in open, treeless districts, and © 
that in thickly-clad forest regions, has been considerable, the 
average in the latter districts being much higher than in the 
former, In 1898 the Royal Commission on State Forests and 
Timber Reserves, from whose reports the principal facts here 
given are abridged, made enquiries. from the various munici- 
palities as to the effect upon the water supply in their districts, 
of forest clearing by settlers. In general, the answers showed 
that there had been a considerable diminution in the volume 
of water in the rivers and creeks, only a small number of 
districts being unaffected. 


For, that one direct result of the destruction of forests 
is the drving up of water courses, there is no difference of 


_ opinion. The deep absorbent mould of a forest area, protected 
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by the branches and leaves of the trees from the direct action 
of the sun, is a splendid receptacle for the rain-water, which 
it gives out again in small streams and springs. The supply 
for the lowlands is thus regulated by the tree-clad area, and 
the waste of water by its outpouring in torrents and freshets 
is prevented, and alternations of drought and flood checked. 
The presence of forests also regulates the temperature, pre- 
venting sudden changes, and the occurrence of severe frosts 
and hail ae consequent upon them. 


The 
_toria are as follow:—The area of Victoria is 56,245,760 acres, 
of which {the forest area. is about 11,797,000 acres, consisting 
of inaccessible mountain country and of proposed or existing 
reserves. | The area of existing State forest reserves is only 
4,327,142 acres, that of timber reserves only 332,133 acres, the 
two together making a total of 4,659,275 acres available for 
State forestry purposes. The difference between this total 
and the 11,797,000 acres of forest being the area of practically 
inaccessible mountain ranges, where economic forestry is 
rendered difficult. 


ast history and present position of forestry in Vic- Stete 


From 1876 efforts at forest legislation have been made, Forest _ 
but the necessities of the situation have not yet been met. 'zi#lation. 
In the year named, a short Forest Act provided for the 
creation of local forest boards. In 1879, 1881, 1887, and 1892, 
Bills were introduced to deal with the subject, but not one 
of them became law. The only forest legislation is that con- 
tained in the “Land Act 1901,” which, after empowering the 
Governor-in-Council to set aside and withdraw from settle- 
ment temporarily or permanently reserves of timber for sawing 
or splitting purposes,and reserves for the growth and preserva- 
tion of timber, and to except lands or any portion thereof from 
occupation for business or residential or mining purposes, 
forbids the alienation of State forests or timber reserves, but 
permits the latter reserves when denuded of timber to be added 
to other classes of land which may be alienated or occupied 
for settlement. But another section gives the Governor-in- 
Council power to increase or diminish the area of land under 
these headings, and thereby nullifies the protective effect of 
the sections which forbid the alienation. The maintenance of 
all such areas, except those proclaimed as permanent reserves, 
is thus endangered. , 


Considering the unsatisfactory position occupied by 
forestry in Victoria, where the only protection is that afforded 
by a department whose policy in general is to open all lands. 
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to settlers as quickly and as freely as possible, it must be 
observed that the issue of every licence to cut timber in the 
State reserves is, more or less, a menace to forest preservation. 
In many districts the supply for fuel is totally insufficient to 
meet the home consumption. | Extensive areas of the best 
natural forest country, such as the slopes of the Dividing 
Range, have long since passed from the Crown. In 1888 a 
Conservator of Forests was appointed, but little attention was 
paid to his oft-repeated warnings. Supervision has, however, 
been exercised by his officers, who have striven to preserve 
intact those limited areas which the utter neglect of forestry 
has now left to the State. 


After a thorough investigation of the whole subject, the 
Royal Commission came to the conclusion that a high standard 
of forestry could not be successfully established until the 
reserves were declared inalienable by Act of Parliament, and 
the control and administration of the forests removed from 
political interference and vested in an independent Conservancy 
Board. In order that there might be no undue delay in carrying 
out this great reform they drafted, in 1901, a comprehensive 
Forests Bill providing for the delimitation and permanent 
tennre of all reserves, the protection under tree cover of all 
mountain watersheds and lake and river frontages, the proper 
regulation of timber cutting on unreserved Crown lands, the en- 
couragement of tree planting on denuded areas, the granting 
of larger protective powers to the Conservator and his staff,and 
the institution of reasonable penalties for grave breaches of the 


law. Provision was also made for the establishment of an 


effective system of fire protection. The Bill has been highly 
commended as essential to the foundation of an intelligent 
forestry policy by competent authorities in Victoria and the 
neighbouring States to whom it has been submitted, but owing 
to a press of other new legislation it has not yet been dealt — 
~with by Parliament. 


The Governments of the principal nations of Europe and 
of the United States and Canada in America, have not only 
seen the necessity of forest conservation, but have extended 
the areas reserved for forestry purposes, by making consider- 
able additions by re-afforestation. Precise information re- 
specting the proportion of woodland to the total area is not 
available, those given in some cases excluding sheets of water, 
others including all lakes, rivers, &c., in the country. The 
following figures, extracted from an article by Professor 
Robertson in the Encyclopzedia Britannica, however, are quite 
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near enough to afford a good general idea of the state of 
forestry in the countries named :— 


Apza anp AcrEace Unprer Forxsts 1n Various CountRizs. 


Country. Woods and Forests. Broparsion er 
Acres. Per cent. 
Great Britain (1877) at 2,187,078 3°92 
Bussia in Europe (1872)... 527,426,510 42°38 
Sweden (1875)... - he 40,636,883 40°43 
Norway (1870)... wie 17,290,000 22°30 
Prussia (1876)... ea 20,047,014 23°35 
Baden (1876) a a 1,337,767 35°90 
Wirtemberg (1876, ie 1,404,147 31°22 
France (1874)... a 20,641,953 15°79 
Austria Proper (1875) c} 23,284,174. 31°39 
Hungary (1875)... ¥ 19,425,600 28:24 
Victoria (1903)... ne 11,797,000 20°97 


It is an undoubted fact, verified by centuries of ex- 
perience, that the existence of forests is essential to the de- 
velopment of a community, whether in regard to its industrial, 
its agricultural, or its pastoral resources. Besides the climatic 
influence, the hygienic advantages which the preservation of 
forests causes to accrue is also worthy of remark. The de- 
nudation of forests has also effected considerable changes in 
the physical aspect of a country. Professor Robertson re- 
marks that many countries have suffered greatly from the 
reckless and wholesale destruction of the woods which covered 
the mountain slopes, and many springs which formerly existed 
under the shelter of the forest have now wholly disappeared: 
One of the causes of the terrible famines in India and China 
is the unwise denudation of the mountain slopes, where the 
forests formerly absorbed a large proportion of the rainfall, 
which now quickly runs off to the sea. The salubrious and 
fertilizing effect of forest clothing has, in India, been affirmed 
and demonstrated in reports from many districts of our great 
Eastern Empire; and in the principal European countries 
conservation and re-afforestation have now for many years 
been practised. But for the general purposes of forestry the 

“ Government of Victoria has done very little. 


Something less than a thousand acres were enclosed along 
the lower slopes of the You Yangs, and planted with eucalypts 
and conifers for timber, and with wattles for bark. Minor 
plantations exist at Sawpit Gully (Dividing Range), Havelock, 
Majorca, and Macedon. There are also two forest nurseries 


situated at Macedon and Creswick, which have lately been 
extended. 


i 
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The timber plantations at You Yangs, . Creswick, and 
Majorca have also been extended, and new plantations of the 
best varieties of wattle for the production of bark for tanning 
purposes have been formed. No forest produce yields such.a 
good return to the State as wattle. As a rule, the bark is 
fit for a. first stripping in the sixth year after the trees are 
planted, but the main yield. is obtained in the Ppevents and 
eighth years. 


The evils of destruction, to which reference has been made, 
might have been to, some extent mitigated by planting trees 
in areas where cereals do not thrive, because of poor or thin 
soil or excessive rainfall. There are many. such areas in the 
neighbourhood of towns and cities, and even in agricultural 
districts, where trees might have been advantageously planted, 
and forests reserved. “Unfortunately, even these areas have 
passed from the Crown, but doubtless suitable arrangements 
are possible whereby the present owners can, be induced to 
establish plantations.’ There are still, however, in many parts 
of Victoria, unappropriated areas, on the tops and slopes of 
hills and mountains, and on the steep sides of river banks, 
which may be reserved for forests, and planted with tree- 
stocks. 

A lively sense of the irreparable injuries that result from 
the despoliation of forest areas should induce extreme caution 
in the further alienation of these lands. 


The establishments connected with this industry increased 
from 24 in 1897 to 28 in 1902, but fell again to 24 in 1903. 
The number of hands employed increased from 204 in 1897 
to 285 in 1902; these, however, were reduced to 256 in 1903. 
The approximate value of machinery and plant in use was 
£26,810; of land, £5,721; and of buildings and improvements, 
£23,415; and the wages paid to employees amounted to £22,153. 


The following gives details of the industry for the five 
years ended 1903:— 


Bacon Curine: Rerurn ror Five Years. - 


Approximate Value of— 
Sl aghtered fuevncnd Hame 
Year. Machinery Buildings foe Caring: Cured. ~ 
and Plani. Land. 1 and 
mprovements 
£ £ £ No. Ibs. 
isos9—tiwits | 24,265 6,870 22,205 _ 83,661 8,895,122 
1900 ae 23,210 7,680 25,200 109,619 10,267,778 
1901 oar 27,900 8,690 27,670 112,428 11,696,710 
1902 ase 29,611 9,231 30,625 114,539 11,702,322 
- 1903 aie 26,810 5,721 28,415 90,979 9,814,951 


Norz.—The columns, “‘ Pigs Slaughtered” and ‘‘ Weight of Bacon and Ham Cured,” include 
the number and quantity dealt with in small factories. These are not included in the regular list. 
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In addition, the following quantities of bacon and hams 
were returned as having been cured on farms, viz:—2,081,192 
Ibs. in 1899, 2,936,769 Ibs. in 1900, 3,314,906 Ibs. in 1901, 
2,736,048 lbs. in 1902, and 2,689,900 Ibs. in 1903. The total 
for the State in 1903 was thus 12,504,851 lbs. 


The import of bacon and hams in 1903 was 108,137 Ibs., pert and 
valued at £4,394; and 3,239,186 lbs., valued at £138,822, were baton and 
exported, including 3,220,472 lbs., valued at £137,971, cured >*™5 
in Victoria. ; 

The number of butter and cheese factories (including 1 Batter and 
butterine factory), exclusive of creameries, was 207 in 1903. tactories. 
The great majority of these employed steam power. There 
was a decrease of 5 from the previous year, but an increase 
of fifty-four per cent. during the last ten years. Of the 
factories in operation in 1903, 164 made butter, 15 made butter 
and cheese, 27 made cheese only, and 1 made butterine. In 
1903 there were 281 creameries, the maximum number being 
399 in 1900. From 1899 to 1903 the horse-power of the 
engines used in factories and creameries increased from 3,120 
to 3,329, the number of hands employed decreased from 1,392 
to 1,319, the approximate value of machinery, plant, land, 
buildings and improvements increased from £486,709 to 
£524,448. The quantity of milk received at the factories and 
creameries increased from 77,520,000 gallons in 1895—the first 
year in which a record was kept—to 97,049,529 gallons in 
1903. In 1900, the return was 116,220,239 gallons—ihe 
maximum quantity received. 


The output from butter and cheese factories during the 
last five years was:— 


Year. Butter. Cream Sold. Cheese. nee Mille 

Ibs. gallons. lbs. gallons, 
1899 .. | 45,878,459 62,493 2,373,178 205,888. 
1900 ... | 48,839,996 38,274 2,508,843 | 263,138 
1901 i 40,824,928 50,092 2,073,940 266,083 
1902 .- | 32,927,546 23,739 2,128,835 243,904 
1903 | 40,707,377 17,882 3,602,988 236,581 

t 


In addition to the quantity of butter and cheese made in Butter and 
the factories, the following quantities were returned as having ‘hese 
been made on farms, viz:—Butter, 7,449,126 Ibs. in 1899, farms. 


6,764,122 Ibs. in 1900, 6,032,644 Ibs. in 1901, 6,300,208 Ibs. in 
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1902, and’ 5,978,350 Ibs. in 1903; cheese, 2,139,528 Ibs. in 1899, 
1,775,327 Ibs. ‘in 1900, 1,900,728 lbs. in 1901, 1,720,726 Ibs. in 
1902, and 2,078,527 Ibs. in 1903. 


Taking the returns of butter from all sources, the largest 
quantity, 55,604,118 Ibs., was made in 1900. The largest 
quantity of cheese .returned was 5,681,515 Ibs. in’ 19038. 
Previously, the largest return was 5,052,782 Ibs. in 1895. 


The import of butter was 1,294,198 Ibs., valued at £59,489; 
and the export 31,253,151 Ibs., valued at £1, 301,132; 30,169, 299 
Ibs. of the latter, valued at £1, 252,649, being Victorian butter. 
Besides the latter, 1,083,852 Tbs. of butter other than Vic- 
torian, valued at £48, 283, was exported. 


The total quantity of cheese made in factories and on 
farms was 5,681,515 lbs.; 217,601 lbs., valued at £7,310, was 
imported from abroad; and 1,852,448 Ibs., valued at £50,029, 
was exported, including 1,809,963 Ibs. of Victorian cheese, 
valued at £50,773. 


The number of works for freezing and preserving meat 
increased from 6 in 1895 to 14 in 1903, the horse-power from 
529 to 1,150, and the number of hands from 238 to 439. The 
approximate value of machinery, plant, land, buildings, and 
improvements in 1903 was £199,341. The output was :— 


Mear Freezing anp Preserving: Return ror Five YzEars. 


Frozen. 
Year. 
Sheep. Cattle. Rabbits. Poultry. 
No. Qrs. No. No. 
1899 ste oats 475,579 9,608 4,477,866 5,405 
1900 ac wie 437,242 16,096 4,840,128 44,050 
1901 tas ae 417,721 6,395 3,990,460 71,490 
1902 ou wnt 375,178 1,338 6,218,422 34,228 
1908 as ws | 294,906 1,424 5,861,741 41,460 
Preserved. 
Year. 
Beef. Mutton. Rabbits. Fish. 
Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. Cwt. 
1899 ate om 608 4,277 34,144 6 
1900 ‘if aon 5,593 2,198 24,874 831 
1901 thee ei 3,304 2,417 26,303 1,140. 
1902 wee ie 7,705 14,913 16,537 2,184 
1903 re se 8,796 7,237 12,796 4,492 
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The following is a statement showing the imports and tportsand 


. of 
exports of frozen and preserved meats during 1903:— dale! 
preserved 
meats, 
Imports 
(including transfers from Exports. 
other States). 
Quantity. Value. Quantity.. ~ Value. 
£ & 
Frozen— 
Mutton... de ... | 158,524 Ibs. 2,438 /18,151,784 lbs. | 191,647 
Beef sials ian 137,382 Ibs. 1,546 | 1,582,017 Ibs. | 24,724 
Pork ais ay ... | 418,082 Ibs. | 12,423 145,717 lbs. 3,662 
Rabbits and Hares ... ee ae om 3,501,511 pairs | 167,914 
Poultry... ace ... | 29,538 Ibs, 1,051 | | *45,415 pairs! 10,947 
Game ia te va bin . 4,043 Ibs. 228 
Other meats’ va «.. | 45,890 lbs. 981 eke 5,895 
Preserved by cold process—Beef 137,382 Ibs. 1,546 oe ids 
Meats— Fresh and smoked ... | 24,939 Ibs. 418 45,380 Ibs. |. 749 
3 Potted and concentrate: ie 9,094 861 
- Preserved in tins ... | 810,387 Ibs. | 12,831 | 3,047,067 Ibs. | 54,026 
3 Not elsewhere included... 1,055 ewt.| 1,844 2,340 ewt. 7,100 
Rabbits and hares... dee 4,940 lbs. 40 mee wd 
Total value... ane ies 44,212 ao 467,253 


These mills decreased in number by 13 and the number Flour mills 
of hands by 102 since 1899, whilst an increase of 470 took 7 
place in the horse-power of the engines. The approximate 
values of machinery, plant, land, buildings and improvements, 
the wheat operated on for flour, and the quantity of flour made 
during the last five years, were as follow:— 


Frour Minis: Rerurn ror Five Yrars. 


Approximate Value of— 
. pene 
year, erate: 
Machinery and Land. ; Buildingsand | on for Flour. , Flour Made. 
Plant. Improvements, 
| ! 
£ £ £ { Bushels. Tons. 
1899 304,365 62,885 186,070 Ii 9,139,289 184,835 
1900 | 297,880 7A, 442, i 184,4:70 | 8,387,323 169,739 
1901 | 280,130 70,530 | 175,520 | 9,482,175 190,845 
1902 i 256,980 76,121 171,125 8,491,224 170,696 
1903 261,580 68,917 : 166,869 | 5,762,849 115,368 
| { | 


During the year, 2,179,843 lbs. of Victorian biscuits. tmport ana 
valued at £49,213, and 12,867,900 Ibs. of Victorian flour, valued ¢xport of 
at £74,479, were exported; as well as 8,864 Ibs. of biscuits, stutts. 
valued at £582, and 3,077,200 lbs. of flour, valued at £15,311, | 
received from outside the State. The imports were 259,924 
Ibs. of biscuits, valued at £8,920, and 38,670,300 Ibs. of flour, 


* Including 375 pairs from other States, valued at £94. 
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valued at £195,150. The quantity of wheat operated upon 
shows a great falling off, as also does the flour made; but this 
ann was largely met by a net import of 22,725,200 Ibs. 
of flour. 


The two sugar refineries working in 1903 employed 
engines of 474 horse-power and 344 hands, treated 1,087,005 
ewt. of raw (cane) sugar, and produced 1,025,583 cwt. of re- 
fined sugar, and 51,109 cwt. of refined treacle. Full par- 
ticulars will be found in the following table:— 


Sugar Rerinerres: Rerurn ror Five Yxgars. 


petineron, | e| Big, | ApPiecimatTatneot Fs 
: — |g ia ag be A Suen Refined Refined 
ver |g gi 853/885) 22g | 2 | Tested | Made | Made, 
SE eGeeee see 32 | 2 | S 
4 baal<8a 238) 23 | 4 | a 
| i £ £& £ ewt. cwt. cwt. 
1899 | 2) 2 | 413 | 307 |71,500 | 7,000 51,680 | 890,558] 838,490 | 34,480 
1900 | 2| 2 | 424 | 301 |74,500-) 7.000 | 56,000 / 1,004,913) 944,049 | 34,080 
wo. 2] 2 | 424 | 324 |74,500 | 7,000 | 56,000 | 1,129,586 | 1,052,742 | 40,320 
1902 | 2) 2 | 424 | 346 |82,000 ,10,000| 76,500 | 952,801 | 879,521 | 61,052 
1903 | 2 2 | 474 | 844 | 83,500 10,000 | 76,500 | 1,087,005 | 1,025,583 ; 51,109 
‘ | 


The number of breweries in 1903, 44, was eight less than 
in 1899, and the number of hands employed decreased from 
1,143 to 1,063. The approximate value of the machinery, 
plant, land, buildings and improvements, the quantities of 


‘materials used, and the beer made during the last five years, 


were :-— 
Bruweries: Rerurn ror Five Years. 
Approximate Value of— Materials Used— | 
ewe, Latachinery] | Builipas ae 
te Land. Improve- Sugar. Malt. Hops. | 
ments. | 
£ & £ cwt. | bushels | Ibs, | gallons. 
1899... | 189,590] 447,885! 281,265 | 109,881 | 595,149} 676,959 | 15,326,289 
1900 ... | 204,840 | 230,530] 269,410) 111,863) 598,094| 648,648 16,162,550 
1901 .. | 212,280] 236,810} 271,600] 113,686 | 608,445} 650,214 16,563,068 
1902 _.. | 211,086} 228,990 | 273,325 | 115,258] 625,441 | 677,262 17,162,680 
1903 ... | 209,492 | 229,965 | 277,383! 102,651) 552,042; 569,981 15,423,149 


Nore.—The columns under “Materials Used” and ‘‘ Beer Made” include those of small 
breweries, not included in the regular list. 

The distilleries decreased from 9 in 1899 to 6 in 1903, 
the hands from 134 to 34, the estimated value of machinery, 
plant, land, buildings and improvements from £145,390 to 
£22,299, and the horse-power of the engines from 163 to 73. 
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The materials used in. the manufacture, and the quantity of 
spirits distilled, were:— 


Disrinterres: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


Materials Used. : 2 
— aaa Rae GAGS ee eeccraae Spirits 
‘Year. ae 

Wine. | : Malt. Wheat.+ Maize. | aa Ruger oud Beer, | Distilled. 

25.4 Poanus di eee | omnes ere et 

Gal. Bush. | Bush. Bush. | Bush, Tbs, Gal. Proof gal. 

1899 160,798 | 84,558 | 3,129 a 112 | 5,344,640 ee 448,680 
1900 160,301 | 91,223 | 2,353 3,692 | 26 | 4,652,480 Sk 439,117 
1901 | 148,584 123,394 | 1,541 | 16,000 | 2,464 | 2,853,760 2,265 | 490,550 
1902 128,272 | 16,744 | 87 | 11,880 2,507 | 1,780,016 ant 190,644 
1903 207,621 = | Fae iis I wie aa 1,187 41,083 

i 


Spirits made by vine-growers for fortifying wine are not 
included in the previous table. The following quantities were 
distilled during the last five years in vineyards for that pur- 
pose:—42,625 gallons in 1899, 30,554 gallons in 1900, 38,058 
gallons in 1901, 49,867 gallons in 1902, and 56,851. gallons in 
1903.. The following are the quantities of Victorian spirits 
consumed (i.e. duty paid) in the years named :—204,637 gallons 
in 1899, 194,345 gallons in 1900, 297,486 gallons in 1901, 234,986 
gallons in 1902, and 189,068 gallons in 1903. 


In some of the leading distilleries no spirit has been dis- 
tilled since the imposition of the new duties. To the reduction 
of the differential duty, from 4s. to 1s. per gallon, the distillers 
have ascribed the great falling off in this industry. 


These decreased from 15 in 1899 to 12 in 1908, but there 
was an increase in the horse-power of the engines from 118 to 
182, in the number of hands employed from 1,041 to 1,268, and 
in the value of machinery, plant, land, buildings and improve- 
ments from £164,395 to £181,000. The quantity of material 
used and the output from 1899 to 1903 were:— 


Tozacco Factories: Rerurn ror Frvu Yrars. 


Unmanutfactured Leaf, : Quantity Manufactured of— 


Year. i 


Imported Operated on. 1 i 
ia. | ST | Tobacco, |. Snuff, Cigars. | Cigarettes, 
Duty Paid. Imported. | Colonial. | 
I 
i 
i 
| 


I 1 

Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. No. | No. 
1899 | 1,246,582 1,309,067 | 806,728 1,191,827 | 782 9,639,992 | 85,055,431 
1900 | 1,743,280 1,661,632 | 276,407 1,722,236 794 | 11,584,442 ‘111,010,705 
1901 | 2,742,653 2,542,580 | 230,113 2,365,831 | 1,133 13,025,840 125,698,600 
1902 969,602 } 1,379,905 205,484 | 1,630,510 550 | 11,936,455 /100,817,104 
1903 | 1,910,553 2,052,100 | 304,049 2,390,976 813 9,336,975 | 58,928,535 


Nore.—The figures in the above table include the imported leaf operated upon. The quantity 
Tee aeared: in small factories (£5 licenses) is also included, but does not appear in the regular 
ist. : 


P2 


Tobacco, &e 
manufac- 
tories. 


Woollen 
mills. 


Boot 
factories 
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The total production and consumption of tobacco, duty 
paid, for the same period were:— 


Total (Tobacco, : i 
Give Cleese Imported Manu- Total Consumption. 
Year. and Snuff) factured Tobacco, 
Made in State, Duty Paid. a 
Excise Duty Paid. rt Quantity. Average per Head. 
Ibs. Ibs. ibs. . Ibs. 
1899 ist 1,456,102 1,036,777 2,492,879 2°10 
* 1900 oa 1,803,550 878,473 2,682,023 2°25 
1901 wee 2,658,899 931,296 3,590,195 2:98 
1902 rr 1,643,170 552,611 2,205,781 1:83 
1903 nie 2,447,556 | 555,450 8,003,006 2°48 


In anticipation of the increased duty which operated in the 
latter part of 1901, a large quantity of tobacco was withdrawn 
from bond, and the amount of excise paid was consequently 
much larger than in previous years. Hence the consumption 
per head that year appears to be higher than the real average. 


These mills increased from 8 in 1899 to 9 in 1903; the 
horse-power of the engines from 1,150 to 1,626, the number 
of hands from 917 to 1,138, and the approximate value of the 
machinery, plant, land, buildings and improvements from 
£231,910 to £292,401, during the same period. The quantities 
of wool and cotton used, and of goods manufactured, were:— 


Wooiten Minus: Rervurn ror Five Years. 


; Goods Manufactured — 
sunny aoey. 
Year. 2 2 i. \ 
Scoured Cott : 
Wool Used. | Used. ; Pee Flannel. Blankets. | and Hage 
iF 
Ibs. { lbs. yards. yards. No. of pairs. No. 
1899 ... | 1,634,680 154,388 | 1,051,832 | 1,108,183 33,427 8,200 
1990 ... | 1,831,000 178,332 971,267 1,596,120 56,340 3,500 
1901 ... | 2,023,509 250,184 818,975 | 2,229,617 49,302 4,600 
1902 .. | 2,149,897 273,335 708,749 | 2,612,343 67,609 5,718 
19038 ... | 2,130,100 | 368,749 662,381 | 3,201,275 77,601 | 6,565 
| Fen 


These factories increased from 105 in 1899 to 136 in 1903, 
the horse-power of the engines from 290 to 493, the number 
of hands from 4,288 to 5,267, and the approximate value of 
machinery, plant, land, buildings and improvements from 
£193,630 to £229,396. The following are the quantities of 
goods manufactured each year from 1899 to 1903 :— 
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Boot Factorres: Return ror Five Years. 


Goods Manufactured—* 


Year, Boot and Shoe 
Boots and Shoes. Uppers for other Slippers. 
than Factory use. 


No, of pairs. No. of pairs. No. of pairs. 
1899 sae 2,929,011 50,673 96,976 
1900 nee 3,446,809 18,639 66,740 
1901 nie 3,125,799 66,057 92,174 
1902 ibs 3,613,487 72,891 216,483 
1903 nis 3,574,761 99,222 150,012 


Nore.—The number of slippers returned for 1902 and 1903 includes canvas shoes and house- 
‘boots, which were not returned previous to these years. 


The value of boots and shoes imported into the State 
during 1903 was £79,704; the value of the exports was 
£251,664, including £237,127 worth of Victorian manufacture, 
the main portion of which was to the adjoining States. 


The number of electric light: works decreased from 10 in zee 
1899 to 7 in 1903 (due to amalgamation of works in the city works. 
of Melbourne); the horse-power of the engines increased from 
4,555 to 4,955, and the number of hands employed from 147 to 
149. The approximate value of machinery, plant, land, build- 
ings and improvements, also the quantity of electricity 
supplied, are set forth in the following table for the period 
under review :— 


Exrorric Licht Works: Rerorn ror ties YeEars. 


Approximate Value of— 
z Electricity 
Year. . 
oe Machinery and Land Buildings and Supplied. 
Plant. coe Improvements. 
: r : £ £L British Units. 

899 aint 152,780 | 16,200 37,720 4,505,351 
1900 whe 145,580 16,060 37,700 6,100,519 
1901 ibe 220,690 15,240 86,730 6,680,214. 
1902 5a 204,922 10,000 67,661 6,450,560 
1903 sae 198,751 9,750 76,733 5,626,568 


Forty-seven gasworks were in operation in 1903, and 46 Gasworks 
in 1899. An increase from 345 to 572 took place in the horse- 
power of engines in use, and a decrease from 686 to 679 in the | 
number of hands employed. In the value of machinery, plant, 
and buildings and improvements, a reduction from £1,228,347 
to £1,164,320 is Bees for the same period. 


* Including output of small factories not included in regular list. 


Stone 
quarries. 
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The quantities of coal used, of gas made, and of coke 
preduced, during the period under review, are shown here- 
under :— 


Gas Works: Return ror Five Years. 


Year. | Coal Used. Gas Made. | Coke Produced. 
j ; 

} Tons. i Cubic Feet. Tons, 
1899 we 149,733 1,477,450,400 75,603 
1900 ea 158,455 1,516,531,100 | 77,255 
1901 igs 159,374 1,567,649,380 84,546 
1902 or 169,356 1,642,652,799 92,308 
1903 aa 166,018 1,628,889,400 94,947 


_. In addition to the coal used, 108,531 gallons of oil in 1902,. 
and 105,651 in 1903, were also consumed. 


The number of stone quarries (including stone crushing 
works) increased from 67 in 1899 to 82 in 1908, the horse- 
power of the engines from 182 to 325, the number of hands 
employed from 415 to 538, and the approximate value of 


machinery, plant, land, buildings and improvements from 


£36,750 to £48,348 during the same period. The quantity and 
value of stone raised for the years 1898 to 1903 are set forth: 
in. the following table:— 


Srone Quarries: Rerurn ror Five Years. 


Quantity of Stone Operated on— 
ar vee ritteg 
‘otal Value 
seats Sandstone, or 
Bluestone. Freestone, Granite.. Stone Raised.. 
Slate, &e. 
c. yds. ce. yds. ! c. yds. £ 
1899 wats es 209,960 _ 930 650 | 30,401. 

. 1900 Ait ee 252,870 1,263 400 i 44,513 
1901 eae mee 270,126 2,400 1,500 45,447 
1902 aN oe 323,485 3,964 3,099 53,395: 
1903° ae ie 259,012 300 940 42,649: 


Stone breaking and tar paving works being carried on im 
connection with quarries, it is found impossible to separate 
them from the quarries, and the hands, machinery, &c., em- 
ployed in these industries are, therefore, included with those 
of quarries. Some of the quarries returned are upon Crowr 
lands, and in these cases no valuation of the land is given. 
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A91 
1 : 
AUSTRALASTIAN STATISTICS. . 
I.—AUSTRALIA—SUMMARIES. 
Porutation, Marriacses, Brrtus anp Dearus. 
Population at end Marriages. * Births.* Deaths.* 
Period. Per Rate Rate Rate 
Total. Square; Number. per Number. | per Number. | -per 
Mile. 1,000 1,000. | 1,000. 
18380 62,190 02 643 | 10°34 1,894 | 22°43 998 -| 16°05 
1840 180,626 “06 2,778 | 15°38 6,649 | 36°82 3,548 | 19°64 
1850 405,660 14 5,099 | 10°58 | 16,582) 34°31 6,823 -| 14°16 
11860 1,141,563 "39 9,949 8°71 | 49,335; 43°20 | 21,453 | 18°79 
1870 1,650,172 “65 | 11,711 7:10 | 63,279] 38°35 | 23,807 | 1412 
1880 2,245,448 “75 | 17,831 7-72 | 79,460) 35°24 | 34,263 | 15:26 
1890 3,165,066 | 1:06 | 23,209 7-27 |109,619 | 34°26 | 44,705 | 14°01 
1900 3,769,707 | 1:27 | 27,590 7°32 | 102,648 | 27:23 | 46,155 | 12°24 
1901 8,826,287 | 1-29 | 27,753 7°29 | 102,945 | 27°05 | 46,330 | 12°17 
1902 3,883,089 | 1:31 | 27,926 7-24 {102,776 | 26°66 | 48,078 | 12°47 
1903 3,927,543 | 1:32 | 25,977 6°65 | 98,443] 25°21 | 47,293 | 12°11 
{ i 
* Annual average of three years at each period, from 1830 to 1900 inclusive. 
Increase or Poputsation—By Decapss. 
Total Increase. 
Period. 
Natural Net Assisted. 
(Census to | Rate Increase. Immigration. | Immigration. 
Census). Number. per cent. , 
per Annum. 
1831-41 118,436 11°25 8,116 110,320 * 
1841-51 225,034 . 8°43 68,063 156,971 * 
1851-61 720,221 10°92 168,660 551,561 225,158 
1861-71 512,237 3°75 335,357 176,880 82,005 
1871-81 587,232 3°13 391,987 195,245 107,520 
1881-91 wee 923,983 3°50 537,083 386,900 151,802 
1891-1901 595,978 1-73 588,585 7,393 8,402 


* No record. 


AUSTRALIA 
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AUSTRALIA: Stars Revenves anp Funnep Depts. 
State Revenues derived from-— 7 
Aggregate Funded State: 
Year. State : Customs and Posts and Debts at end. 
Revenues. Taxation. aie Land. Telegraphs. of Year. 
ToraL AMOUNT. 
£ & & £ £ £ 
1850 ... 966,393 530,500 410,894 379,482 32,541 oe 
1860 ... 5,342,239 | 3,041,207 | 2,887,404 | 1,354,425 230,828 9,820,180 
1870 ... 7,133,474 | 3,202,487 | 2,906,301 | 1,451,599 366,900 28,328,480 
1880 ... | 13,787,997 | 4,639,401 | 4,015,638 | 3,633,970 790,390 61,327,018 
1890 ... | 25,008,273 | 9,800,149 | 7,824,960 | 3,883,711 | 1,661,030 | 143,662,094. 
1900 .. | 28,789,808 |10,189,880 | 7,708,661 | 8,521,397 | 2,274,105 | 192,659,283 
1901... | 29,097,957 | 6,487,110 | 3,767,795. | 3,429,845 | 1,525,318 | 199,558,581 
1902 ... | 28,272,613 | 2,790,760 wes 3,412,740 eo 208,211,198 
1903 29,031,789 | 3,281,382 me 3,260,480 | ees 216,474,676 
Pre Heap or Porurarion. 
1850 ... 2°45 1:34 1:04 1:96 08 hee 
1860 ... 4°72 2°69 211 1:20 "20 861 
1870 ... 439 1:97 1:79 89 23 17:17 
1880 ... 618 2:07 1:80 1-46 "85 27°31 
1890 ... 8:06 3:00 2:37 1.23 53 45°34 
1900... 7°75 2°74 2:07 95 ‘61 51:18 
1901 .., 7°72 1-71 1:00 91 “Al 52:94 
1902 ... 7:38 73 : 89 5 53°94 
1908. ... 7°48 85 : "84 ae 55°40: 


Imporrs, Exports, anp SHIPPING. 


Aggregate. Inter-State. Extra Australian. | Shipping 
Year. zs are oat : Towards 
Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. | Imports. | Exports. Geers: 
Toran AmMouNT (000’s omitted.) 
£ £ £ & £& £ Tons, 
1860 +. | 26,469, | 22,633, * * # * 2,686,. 
1870 ... | 25,853, | 26,308, 7,172, 8,256, | 18,181, | 18,047, 3 702, 
1880 ... | 38,899, | 42,518, | 15,958, | 15,246, | 22,941, | 27,268, 7,738, 
1890 ... | 61,785, | 55,008, | 26.433, | 23,679, | 35,352, | 31,829, | 14,083, 
1900 ... | 69,257, | 72,823, | 27,569, | 26,865, | 41,388, | 45,958, | 23,704, 
1901 ...| 68,129, | 75,027, | 25,695, | 25,341, | 42,434, | 49,686, | 26,199, 
1902 se» | 67,489, | 71,112, | 26,761, | 27,196, | 40,678, | 43,916, | 26,791, 
1903 ... | 67,468, | 77,618, | 29,657, | 29,452, | 37,811, | 48,166, | 27,153,. 
; Per Heap oF PorvLation. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
_ 1860 et 23°19. 19°43 er hae tan ove 
1870 Mes 15:37 15:94 4°35 5:00 11°02 10°94 
1880 aide 17°32 18°94 7:10 6°79 10°22 12-15 
1890 ate 19°84 17°66 8:49 7-60 11°35: 10:06 
1900. a 18°51 19°46 745 718 11-06 12°28 
1901 eae 17°90 19°72 6°75 6°66 11-15 13°06 
1902 ct, 17:47 18°42 6°93 7-05 10°54 11:38 
1903 ee 17:27 19°87 7:59 754 9°68 12°33 


* No record. 
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Lanp Iw CULTIVATION. AUSTRALIA. 
ae | | 
Total Area | | | 
Year. under | Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Maize. |Potatoes.; Hay. Vines. 
Cultivation: | | | 
i i 
ACRES. 
Hl i | | j 
1860-61.,.} 1,355,367, 643,983} 125,961 26,982! 54,769 ~ | -. 4,621 
1870-71...) 2,731,991) 1,123,839, 197,248 55,416. 124, 232. * | 423,605 16,516 
4880-81... 5,832,986; 3,052,020) 177,656 105, 754; 171, 589 87,537: 715, 865; = 15,516 
1890-91...| 7,679,525) 3,235,631 270, 710, 117, 442, 300, 990, 109, 7487 1, 033, 114 41,299 
1900-01.../11,416, 030) 5,666,614; 470, 308! 98, 211) 343, 505. 110, 435 1 3217,963: 64,577 


1901-2 ...111 "081, 768) 5,115,964' 461, 430! 74, 511L 295, 429 109, 685 1,688,402 63,677 
1902-3 . “"}10; 637, 261) 5,156,049 592,247) 76, 422) 303, 875. 118,368 L 590, 488 63,943 
— 1908-4 ... 11,621,830, 5,566,340 620,856 121, 088) 371,906 16,1121, 853, 864! 65,463 


{ 
PRopvuce. 
e | if i | , Gals. of 
Bushels. Bushels. | Bushels. | Bushels. | Tons. | Tons, Wine. 

1860-61... mies * bf * * nies . - 
1870-71... ae = is = © * = ie 
1880-81... ... 28,429,543) 3,235, 223'1,696,459 5,942, 811 247,742! See PE 
1890-91... ... (27,115,895) 5, 7358, 268 2, 028, 893 8,662,114! 384,532 1,219,570 3,997, 605 
1900-01... ... 48,353,402 12) 043, 310) 1 814) 051 9,354,971! 319, 657 L 834, 448 5,121,090 
1901-2 a ... (88,561,617 9, 789, 785311, 522, 817,7,034,786; 322) 451 2; 003, 350'5, 259,447 
1602-3 eu ... |12,378,068 cA 296, 710), 147, 515 ip 835, 232, 408,231 1 359, 874.4,758,558 
1903-4 ae ... (74,149, 634/17, 54, 210 % 656,313 ‘9, 667, 089 449,385 2,908,160 dad 


* Figures not available. 


. 
Live Srock, Woon, anp Goup Propucrion, Rarways 
AND TELEGRAPHS. 


Number of Live Stock. Production of-—~ Miles open of— 


Wool Gold 
(000’s omitted). | (000’s omitted). 


i 
Year. i. sate 5 a | a 
Horses. Cattle. Sheep. acy an me | RN 
BS 3 3 = 2 
a = 3 = a Z3 
Sr Uae WN seed oe Beal ee 
ibs £ OZS £ 
186] 431,521) 3,957,915)19,852,743 = * * 361 * 
% * * 


1870} 716,772] 4,276,326/41,593,608] _ * 953 | 12,889+ 
1880/1,061,078| 7,523,000162,162,923} 241,031,15,115,|1,323, | 5,292] 3,628 | 23,932 
1890]1,521 ,598110,299,81 6|97,881,221| 399,951,/16,387,|1,402, | 5,230,] 9,543 | 87,781 
1900/1,609,654] 8,640,225/70,602,995! 344,458,|13,887,[3,221,1)13,663,]13,365 | 47,073 
1901/1,625,380| 8,470,530/72,208,736} 459,858,/15,584,|3,346,1114,194,113,617 | 47,565 
1902]1,534,520! 7,021,765 54,012,259] 340,917,|12,954,|3,493, 1114,817,)13,895 | 44,962 
1903]1,562,934| 7,184,814/57,438,279| 329,025, 14,268, 3,837, 1|16,297,|14,506 | 45,140 


* Information not availahle, + Miles of wire. t Fine ounces. 
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STATES OF Il.—STATES OF AUSTRALIA—SUMMABIES. 
AUSTRALIA. 
Popunation anp Immiaration. 
Period. Victoria, | Ney pout ' Queensland. hie ole a Tasmania, 
Porctation (on 31st DECEMBER). 
1850... | 76,162 | 189,344 * 63,700 © 5,886 70,571 
1860... 537,847 | 348,546 28,056 124,112 15,227 87,775 
1870 . 726,599 | 498,659 | 115,567 183,797 24,785 100,765 
1880 860,067 747,950 | 226,077 267,578 29,019 114,762 
1890 1,183,266 | 1,121,860 | 399,215 | 319,145 46,290 | 145,290 
1900... | 1,197,206 | 1,864,590 | 491,375 361,451 179,708 172,377 
1901 . | 1,210,882 | 1,875,242 | 505,944 365,733 194,109 174,377 
1902 | 1,211,450 | 1,408,334 | 510,853 366,660 213,327 177,465 
1908 1,208,854 | 1,427,342 | 515,580 369,376 226,954. 179,487 
Popunation PER Square MILE. 
1850 “86 ‘61 ioe ‘07 ‘O1 2°68 
1860 6:12 1:18 04 14 02 3°33 
1870 8:27 161 17 20 03 381 
1880 9°79 242 “34 “30 ‘03 4°35 
1890 12°89 3°63 60 35 05 5°50 
1900 13°62 4°39 “74, “40 18 6°57 
1901 “13°78 4°43 76 “40 “20 6°65 
1902 13°79 4°52 “76 “41 22 677 
1908 13:76 4°59 ‘77 “41 23 6°85 
[NORFASE OF PopuLATION (BY Decapes).+ 
1851-61... | 462,977 163.617 * 63,130 9,707 20,790 
1861-71 ... | 191,206 153,121 87,901 58,796 10,170 11,043 
1871-81 ... 130,818 247,487 95,565 94,239 4,438 14,685 
1881-91 ... | 278,059 374,129 180,198 40,566 20,074 30,962 
1891-1901 60,982 227,709 104,411 42,726 184,342 25,808 
AwnuaL Rate oF Incrmase PER Cant. (By DECADES). 

1851-61 .../ 21-06 5:40 £ 6:89 10:19 2-20 
1861-71 ... 3:07 3°69 14°66 3°88 5-28 114 
1871-81...) 1-65 4:07 611 419 1-63 1:37 
1881-91 ...; 2-88 4°25 631 136 5°30 2°40. 
1891-1901 052 1°86 2°38 1:26 13:97 1-63 
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PoruLation anp Immicration —Continued. 


| : snes a 
Period. Victoria. | Rew new Queensland. Pose oe Tasmania. 
' l | 
Narursat Incr#ase oF Porurarion (By Decapzs). + 
| ; 
1851-61 ... 62,932 63,506 * 27,380 2,704 | 12,138 
1861-71 ...| 149,417 | 104,874 19,320 41,736 3,784 16,226 
1871-81 ...| 146,140 | 189,951 36,661 49,207 | 4,573 | 15,455 
1881-91 ...} 161,109 | 209,705 65,358 68,241 7,101 | 24,969 
1891-1901 | 172,513 | 226,717 87,718 58,316 15,882 | 27,489 
Net Incrnase BY ImMiaration (By Decapss). t 
* 
1851-61 ... 400,045 | 100,111 * 35,750 7,008 8,652 
1861-71 ... 41,789 48,247 68,581 17,060 6,386 — 5,183 
1871-81 ... | —15,822 | 107,536 . §8,904 | 45,082 —135 | —770 
1881-91 ... 116,950 |} 164,424 114,835 | —28,275 12,973 5,993 
1891-1901 | —111,531 | 992 16,698 | —15,590 118,510 — 1,681 
* Included with New South Wales. 
+ These figures relate to intercensal periods. 
Svare-assisteD IMMIGRATION. 
New 
Period. Victoria. Sone bara Fee Seen, Tasmania, Total. 
1851-60 87,963 71,649 we 48,905 ee 16,636 | 225,153 
1861-70 46,594 | 18,212 | 1,617 | 18,730 “sh 1,852 | 82,005 
1871-80 5,545 ) 24,412 | 50,782 | 25,415 889 477 | 107,520 
1881-90. 2) 84,079 | 103,140 | 7,295 4,552 2,734 | 151,802 
1891-1900 oe | 659 6,177 et 1,566 sed 8.402: 
1901 831 ms 125 ie 956. 
1902 \ 487 ae 16) oa 647 
i 
1903... 335 7 196 a 531 
Total... | 


140,104 | 149,011 | 163,369 | 95,346 7,488 | 21,699 |} 577,016 


* In New South Wales, prior to the period embraced in the table, there were 62,961 assisted 
immigrants between 1832 and 1850. 
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Brarus, Dearus, anp Marriaaes. 
Vietoria, | “SFatoe | Queensland. |, Sauth | Westerm | raemania 
(remy | fg. | j2_ 2 2. lg. 2. 
ei ia - : Birras anp Bratu Rares. 
1850-52... 3,159 40°84, 8,526 45°55 2,553/40°08] 221 88-47 2073 20°87 
1860-62... |23,571/43-62114,782142-1 4 1,453/48°33) 5,731/46-02 600/38-48)3,198 36-48 
1870-72 .. 127,298]37-32/20,013/39-71 5,125/41°33) 7,069|38°46 734|29°61'3,040 30-17 
1880-82 .. /26,680/31-02/28,952!38-52 8,314/38°94/10,605 87-9011,009183-963,90033-71. 
1890-92 ., . 37,97 1|33-30/39,486/34-82 15,008|38°09)10,507/32-83}1,731 34°73 4,916 33°53 
1900-02 .. |30,749 25°60)37,619127-7'711.4,4.40|28-99 9,078)25-00}5,802/31°51 4,960 28°76 
1903. 29,569 24°46)35,966 25°35/12,621)/24-62] 8,508/23-21 6,699|30' 27 15,080 28°61 
Dearus anp Drata Ratss. 
1850-52... | 1,350/17-45] 3,194/17-06) vee | 1019/16-00) 52 787, 1,208/17-11 
1860-62... 10,887)20°15] 6,143|17°51] 591/19°66 2,072)16°69} 231/14-81]1,529117-42 
' 1870-72... 10,389]14-20} 6,811)13-52| 1,788114-42) 2,606)14°18] 323/13-03/1,390113-79 
1880-82... 12,529)14°57/11,861/15-°78 3,537/16'57| 4,105]14°67| 408/13-73 1,823/15°76 
1890-92 .. |17,498]15°35/14,971/13-20 5,358) 13°60) 3,958/12°37| 78011565) 2,140/14°59 
1900-02 ,, |15,765/18-13)15,928]11-°76 5,986]12-02 OTe Ta, 68 13-72/1,877/10°88 
1903 . 15,595 /12°90)16,497/11-63) 6,346]12°38 3,951/10-78)/2,788)]12-60|2,116/11-92 
Marriages anv Manriace Rass. 
1850-52... | 1,816/17-01] 2,305/12°31 382) 6:00) 53) 8-02/1,043/14-78 
1860-62... | 4,436] 8-25] 3,164] 9-021 3sg/12-94) 1,126] 9°07] 154) 9°88) 680] 7-74 
1870-72... | 4,738] 6°47| 3,908] 7-75| 991 7°99] 1,290] 7-02| 151) 6-01] 633) 6-28 
1880-82... | 5,880) 6°78] 6,268] 8-38 1,761} 8:24{ 2,376] 8-49] 208] 7-00! 888 767 
1890-92... | 8,563) 7°51 8,118 7-16; 2,958) 7°51) 2,224) 6-97] 387 736; 979) 6-67 
1900-02... | 8,397) 6-99/10,340] 7-63 3,318) 6°66] 2,335] 6:43/1,874)10-18)1,326| 7-69 
1903... | 7,605) 6-29] 9,759] 6-88) 2,433] 5°72 2,272] 6'20/2,064} 9-33)1,3441 7-57 
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Strate Revenvss. 
ictori New South Western A 
victorin. South Wales. Queensland. Australia. Australia. a 
al uo < 3 | od i 
‘teat, Amount. é3 Amount. es amcont| £3 |Amount 33 Amount. ee Amount.| 2 & 
ie gq {oe | q q q 
2 jet « {el e2« l|e| e lel 2 lel -e@ fe 
| Toray Stars Revenue, : : 
1850. H 259,433 3°64 374,670! 2°03 | os ( ie 238,983''3°75 | 19,988] 3°44)" 74,6601. 1°06 
1860. 8,082,461) 5°77 | 1,808,925] 3-82 178,589; 6°37 | 438,827, 3°54 | 69,863] 4°65| 263,574| 3°02 
1870 ,, (3,261,883, 4°49 | 2,102,697] 4°26 | 743,058] 6°39 657,576 3°58 98,132] 3-96! 270,128) 2°72 
1880. |4,621,282 5°50 | 4,904,230) 6°80 1,612,314) 7-40 2,027,963" 7°65 |... 180,u50| 6:24], 442,158) 3°89 
1890 ., 8,619,159. 7°72 | 9,498,620] 8 62 3,260,308! 7-45 2,557,772 8:21) 414,314] 8-64]: 758,100] 5°27 
1900 .. |7,460,855! 6°27 | 9,957,036! 7°41 4,588,207) 9°45 |2,853,329| 8-00 |2,875,396|17°05)1,054,980) 6°14 
1901... [7,712,099 6°44 |10,612,422| 7-77 4,096,293) 8°28 12,886,854) 7°99 |2,964, 121/16-65 826,163) 476 
1902... 6,997,792 5°79 /11,178,214] 8-10 3,535,062] 6-92 2,477,432) 6°79 |8,349,450]/17°19) ° 734,663) 4°22 
1903... 6,954,619 5:74 '11,532,231) 8:22 3,526,465 6-99 |2,530,568' 6-90 |3,680,238/17-01| 857,668! 4°83 
a . ___. STATE Revenve Raisep BY TAXAatIoN.* 
“¥880 /1,690,923 2°00 | 1,417,294] 1-97 600,236" 2°75 | 529,450] 2°00 | 101,257 3°51 | 300,241! 2°64 
1890... /8,630,814) 3°29 | 2,748,339) 2-49 |1,471,988, 3°32 | 790,177] 2°50 | 204,405] 4-26 | 454,481) 3°16 
1900 .. |2,984,592) 2°51 | 2,612,066) 1:95 1,984,713! 4°09 | 902,362) 2°58 |1,055,687) 6°26 | 644,510] 3°75 
1901. {1,964,629) 1°64 | 1,980,885] 1°45 |1,117,472] 2°26 621,761] 1°72 | 644,918] 3-62] 107,415) ‘62 
1902 818,274) °72 1,148,942) ‘83 | 276,771) °64| 267,790) -783{ 173,582) 89] 105,401) °59 
1908 950,188) “78 | 1,145,282) -82} 415,688! “81 398,041] 1°09 | 221,247) 1:04 { 150,091] °85 
Lanp REVENUE. 
1850 136,261 1-91 | 122,265) 66) 90,886 1°42 2,076 -37| 28,444 -40 
1860 663,238) 1:24] 312,869) °91} 101,578) 3°62 180,616, 1°45 | 17,343,115) 78,786] 90 
1870 463,821) 65) 478,070! “97 | 293,692| 2-60 |’ 152,862; -84| 20,103] -31| 43,051] 43 
1880 844,064) 1°00 | 1,646,436] 2°37 | 449,561] 2-08 | 614,744. 2-37 35,7521 1-24} 58,418) “47 
1890 579,776) 52 | 2,243,039) 2-04 | 576,868) 1-50 |. 246,497| °77| 107,636 2-24 79,965] -56 
1900 388,255) “32 | 2,116,076 1°57 , 618,748) 1-27} 157,116) *44/ 171,082) 1:01| 70,124| -41 
1902 844,457) 29 | 2,066,545] 1-51 | 585,229) 1-18] 162,346) -45 |) 197,29811-10| 73,970] -43 
1902 867,145) -30 | 2,053,126) 1°49 | 575,297! 1-14 | 156,918] +43 188,489] * 71,770) *4b 
1903 356,262) -29! 1,870,691) 1°33! 610,280! 1:19 | 159,850| -44) 190,900: 90! 72,4971 -41 
* Exclusive of Customs and Excise from Ist January, 1901. 
Sratet Funprep Dspsrs. 
At end of * . New South South Western : . 
Year. Victoria. Wales, Queensland. Australia. Australia. Tasmania, 
; Toran AMouNTSs. 
£ £ £ £ £ £& 
“1860 5,118,100 | 3,880,230 a 870,100 1,750 dae 
1870 11,924,800} 9,681,130} 3,509,250} 1,944,600 Nil. 1,268,700 
1880 22,060,749 | 14,903,919 | 12,192,150! 9,865,500 361,000 | 1,948,700 
1890 ... | 41,448,216 | 46,051,450 | 28,105,684 | 20,401,500 1,367,444 | 6,292,800 
1899-1900 | 48,774,885 | 63,299,859 | 34,348,414 26,131,780 | 11,674,640 | 8,429,705 
1900-1 49,546,275 | 65,478,012 36,849,314 | 26,423,805 | 12,709,480 | 8,551,745 
1901-2 50,408,957 | 69,109,208 | 38,318,627 | 26,423,045 14,942,310 | 9,009,051 
1902-3 51,097,900 | 75,465,361 | 38,318,627 26,754,420 | 15,627,298 | 9,211,070 
wo. PER Head or Popusation, rs e 
£sd/£s ad) £58 d.[ £8 dj) £58. d | £58. a 
1860 910 4/1019 9 wie 7 0 2 2 4) aaa 
1870 16 8 3/19 8 1/380 7 4/1011 7 an 12 11 10 
1880 2513 0/20 8 2/5818 7| 3617 5/12 8 9/1618 9 
1890 + | 8611 5/41 O11 | 7117 4/6319 Oj] 2715 10] 43 6 3 
1899-1900 | 40 17 4/4614 9}70 2 2/7215 83167 6 9 48 19 2 
1900-1 41 3 0/48 211! 7119 5; 7218 1); 66 5 9/4911 6 
1901-2 4115 5/4910 5/7418 4/7214 3.) 7114 6) 52 4 1 
(1902-3 -142 511/58 6 117414 7/73 5111 70 711151 6 5 
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STATES OF Gross Imports, Vauue. 
AUSTRALIA. ~ = lak sevens ‘ 
Year.” Victoria. Walaa Queenstand. Pn dusalia | Tasmania. 
ToraL. 
£ “£ £ £ £ £ 
1850 744,925 | 1,333,413 ue 845,572 52,351 658,540 
1860 15,093,730 | 7,755,859| 742,023 | 1,639,591 169,075, | 1,068,411 
1870 . | 12,455,758 | 8,284,378) 1,577,339 | 2,029,794 | 213,259 792,916 
1880 .. | 14,556,894 | 13,950,075 | 3,087,296 | 5,581,497 858,669 | 1,369,223 
1890 22,954,015 | 22,615,004 |. 5,066,700 | 8,376,808 874,447 | 1,897,512 
1900 18,301,811 | 27,561,071 | 7,184,112 | 8,174,218 | 5,962,178 | 2,073,657 
1901 18,927,340 | 26,928,218 | 6,876,239 | 7,478,288. | 6,454,171 | 1,965,199 
1902... | 18,270,245 | 25,974,210 | 7,352,588 | 6,181,000°| 7,218,352 | 2,442,745 
1903 . | 17,859,171 | 26,770,169 | 6,731,207 | 6,743,872 | 6,769,922 | 2,593,810 
, Prr Heap op Popurarion. 
£3 dj £ s ad| £8 dy & 8s dt} £ 8s al £ s de 
1850 10 9 38) 7 4 4 pee 18 5 6]| 9 711] 9 7 8 
1860 28 5 8/22 5 2);26 9 0/18 4 2/11, 410/12 5 0 
1870 17 9 8/1615 3)181910]11 2 6} 812 1)| 719 8 
1880 17° 2 4/19 610/18 18 2/21 3 7/12 5 8/12 10 
1890 2010 5 | 2010 6|13 2 8]26 9 6);18 4 9/18 4 0 
1300 15 6 8/20 7 0/1413 3/2215 2) 34 7 9/12 010 
1901 1514 8/1912 6] 1212 2) 2018 0/34 4 5)11 6 5 
1902. ...)'15 2.8)18 18 0/14 6 4) 16 19 10 | 34 16 11 | 1318 2. 
1908... | 1415 6/1817 5113 2 7118 711) 801111) 1412 2, 
Gross Exports, VaLve. 
“Year, Victoria. a ao Queensland. pee ide warr Tasmania. 
ToTat. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ : 
1850 1,041,796). 1,857,784 ae 579,817 22,135 613,850 
1860 12,962,704 6,311,351 523,477 | 1,783,716 89,247 962,170 
1870 12,470,014| 8,080,578 | 2,533,732 | 2,419,488 200,985 648,709 
1880 _... | 15,954,559 | 15,525,138 | 3,448,160 | 5,574,505 499,183 | 1,511,931 
1890 .. | 18,266,222 | 22,045,937 | 8,554,512 | 8,982,386 671,813 | 1,486,992 — 
1900 17,422,552 | 28,164,516 | 9,581,562 | 8,191,376 | 6,852,054 | 2,610,617— 
1901 18,646,097 | 27,851,124 | 9,249,366 | 8,318,820 | 8,515,623 | 2,945,757 
1902 18,210,523 | 23,544,051 | 9,171,028 | 7,890,072 | 9,051,858 | 3,244,508 
1903 19,707,068 | 26,738,111] 9,514,974 | 8,490,359 |10,824,732 | 2,843,108 
Per Heap oF ‘Poro1Latrion, 
£5 a! £ 8 4! & dad) £ ws a) £ si ad) £ gs. a 
1850 1412 8: 7 7 0 f 819 3 3819 5/ 815 0 
24 5 5:18 8 7/1818 2314 7 & 618 9:11 0 8 
117° 9 8/16 5 1/22 9 6]18 5 2 8 2 2! 610 8 
.| 1815 3) 2110 6/1510 8] 21 3 1/17 6 1,;138 6 2 
.|1117:3)]20 0 2/|22 3 6/28 7 9,14 0 8|10 611 
.{| 1412 0/ 2015 11/1911 1] 2216 2) 3910 5/15 3 8 
.| 15.10 01)1918.8|18 510] 2219 4/45 3 0/1619 4 
115 1 9/1618 211717. 1; 211810; 43 1811/18 9 4 
-116 6 0/18 17 Of] 1811 2] 23 38 2/4613 2)16 0 8 
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Inter-State Imporrs anp Exports—Vatvue. 
Year. Victoria. New South Queensland. anguth avestery Tasmania. 
£ £ £ £ £ £& 
Imports. 
1860 2,371,425 | 1,842,682 684,711 526,365 te 225,017 
1870 1,847,491 | 3,045,808 .| 1,140,053 626,031 68,911 444,358 
1880 5,522,358 | 5,259,065 | 2,061,842 | 1,936,199 179,127 | 1,000,031 
1890 7,860,240 |10,049,648 | 2,231,933 | 4,826,725 363,255 | 1,100,921 
1900 6,364,167 |10,164,080 | 3,067,278 | 4,225,870 | 2,675,156 | 1,372,552 
1901 6,240,460 | 9,868,011 | 2,860,572 | 3,518,548 | 2,559,020 | 1,154,001 
1902 5,412,520 |10,949,675 | 3,618,326 | 3,023,500 | 2,046,701 | 1,710,129 
1908 5,519,556 |12,792,252 | 3,481,817 | 3,520,463 | 2,541,368 | 1,802,105 
Exports. 
1860 957,429 | 3,444,317 528,166 910,744 _ 190,490 
1870 1,233,714 | 3,618,381 | 1,865,710 | 1,158,436 11,637 368,324 
1880 3,802,761 | 6,698,334 | 2,527,434 | 1,362,760 126,161 728,327 
1890 3,728,091 [10,990,627 | 4,123,650 | 8,631,050 114,743 | 1,091,006 
1900 5,257,188 | 9,979,214 | 5,412,881 |°4,018,678 | 1,125,031 | 1,071,829 
1901 5,570,838 | 9,140,497 | 4,915,520 | 3,856,851 574,622 | 1,282,950 
1002 7,841,188 | 7,56%,922 | 5,062,754 | 4,123,866 798,750 | 1,800,833 
1903 8,522,056 | 7,876,898 | 5,787,999 | 4,851,988 866,607 | 1,546,438 
Exrra-Avustratiaw [mports anp Exports--VALUE. 
Year. Victoria. Nor auth | Queensland, A soutn | avestenn ‘Tasmania. 
i f 
£ £ | £ £ £ £ 
Imports. 
1860 12,722,305 | 5,913,177 57,312 | 1,113,226 ves 843,394 
1870 10,608,267 | 5,238,570 437,286 | 1,403,768 144,348 348,558 
1880 9,034,536 | 8,691,010 | 1,025,954 | 3,645,298 174,542 369,192 - 
1890 15,098,775 |12,565,356 | 2,834,767 | 3,550,083 511,192 796,591 
1900 11,937,644 |17,3896,991 | 4,116,834 | 3,948,348 | 3,287,022 701,105 
1901 12,686,880 |17,560,207 | 3,515,667 | 3,964,745 | 3,895,151 811,198 
1902 12,857,725 15,024,535 | 3,734,212 | 3,157,500 | 5,171,651 732,616 
1903 12,339,615 13,977,917 3,249,390 3,223,409 4,228,554 791,705 
Exports. 
1840 12,005,275 | 2,870,084 311 872,972 wee 771,680 
1870 11,236,300 | 4,412,197 668,022 | 1,261,052 | . 189,348 280,385 
1880 12,151,798 | 8,826,804 920,726 | 4,211,745 373,022 783,604 
1890 9,538,131 |11,055,310 | 4,430,862 | 5,351,336 557,070 395,986 
1900 12,165,364 |18,185,302 | 4,168,681 | 4,172,698 | 5,727,028 | 1,538,788 
1901 13,075,259 (18,210,627 | 4,833,846 | 4,461,969 | 7,941,001 | 1,662,807 
1902 10,369,335 {15,975,129 | 4,108,269 | 3,766,206 | 8,252,608 | 1,443,675 
1903 11,185,012 18,861,213 | 3,726,975 | 3,638,371 9,458,125 | 1,296,670 
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STATES OF Lanp UNDER PrincrpaL Crops.—-ACRES. 


AUSTRALIA. * year, Victoria. South wales | Queensland. Pee | ni Gilat Tasmania. 
WHEY, 
1860-61 ... 161,252 128.829 196 | 273,672 | 18,584 66,450 
1870-71 ... 284,167 147,997 | 2,892 604,761 | 26,640 57,382: 
1880-81 ... 977,285 252,540 | 10,944 | 1,733,542 | 27,687 50,022 
1890-91... | 1,145,163 333,233 10,390 | 1,673,573 | 33,820 39,452. 
1900-01 ... | 2,017,321 | 1,530,609 79,304 | 1,918,247 | 74,308 51,825- 
1902-3... | 1,994,271 | 1,279,760 1,880 | 1,746,842 | 92,398 40,898 
1908-4...) 1,968,599 | 1,561,111 | 188,096 | 1,711,174 | 187,946 49,414 
Oats. 
1860-61 ... 86,337 6,535 6 2,278 507 30,303: 
1870-71... 149,309 10,683 122 6,188 (?) 30,946. 
1880-81... 134,089 17,923 116 4,355 1,320 19,853. 
1890-91... 221,048 14,102 411 | 12,475 1,934 20,740: 
1900-01... 362,689 | 29,383 885 | 27,988 4,790 45,073 
1902-3... 438,489 42,992 78 | 50,296 10,334 55,058. 
1903-4... 433,638 | 51,621 2,808 | 57,558 14,568 60,663. 
BARLEY. 
1860-61 ... 4,123 2,860 13 11,386 2,412 6,238. 
1870-71 ... 19,646 4,650 591 22,912 (P) 7,617 
1880-81... 68,630 7,890 1,499 18,074 6,364 8,297 
1890-91 ... 87,751 4,937 584 14,472 5,822 4,376: 
1900-01 ... 58,853 9,435 7,583 15,352 2,536 4,502 
1902-3... 37,716 4,557 430 21,493 3,783 8,281 
1908-4... 47,760 10,057 22,881 28,697 3,609 8,084. 
Mazz. 
1860-61... 1,650 51,488 1,525 | 32 74 Me 
1870-71... 1,014 } 107,178 16,040 oe wih aes 
1880-81... 1,769 125,679 44,109 is 32 
1890-91 ... 10,857 | 191,152 | 99,400 vse 81 
1900-01 . ... 9,389 | 206,051 | 127,974 os 91 
1902-3... 10,906 | 202,437 89,923 te 109 
1903-4... 11,810 | 226,834 | 183,099 re 163 
PovaTors. 
1860-61... 24,842 | 9,229 | 333 2,348 * 7,621 
1870-71... 39,026 | 18,927 2,627 3,376 * 9,290: 
1880-81 ... 45,951 | 18,996 6,111 - 5,587 471 10,421 
1890-91 .., 53,818 | 19,406 | 8,994 6,626 510 20,183 
1900-01... 38,477 ic 29,408 | 11,060 6,628 1,794 23,068 
19023... 49,71 6 | 19,444: 4,746 7,763 2,084 34,625 
1903.4... 48,930 | 20,851 6,732 8,616 | - 1,823 29,160: 
Hay. 
1860-61 ... 90,921 | 31,929 * 55,818 6,626 31,837 
1870-71... 163,181 64,403 3,670 140,316 17,173 34,862: 
1880-81... 249,656 130,448 12,021 272,567 | - 19,563 | 31,615 
1890-91... 413,052 175,242 31,106 345,150 23,183 | 45,381 
31900 01... 502,105 466,236 42,497 341,330 104,254 | 61,541: 
1902-3... 580,884 491,918 | , 20,068 325,789 | 105,791 | 66,038. 
1908-4... 733,353 496,017 78,398 370,152 , 109,002 | 66,947 
VINES. 
1860-61 ... 1,138 308 | nd 3,180 
1870-71... 5,466 4,504 415 6,131 aay 
1830-81... 4,980 4,800 739 4,337 660 ate 
1890-91 ... 20,686 | 8,044 1,981 9,535 1,023 30: 
1900-01 ... 30,634 8,441 2,019 20,158 8,325 : 
1902-3... 28,374 8,790 1,559 21,692 3,528 
1903-4. ... 28,513 8,940 2,069 22,617 3,324 


* No record. 
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Propucse or PrincrpaL Crops. 
Year. Victoria. | s ath wal ea: | Queensland. geen at | Picea Tasmania. 
Wurat (Bushels). 
1860-61 ... | 3,459,914 | 1,581,598 | 3,576,593 * 1,415,896. 
1870-71... | 2,870,409 999,595 teeas 6,961,164 * 896,881 
1880-81 ... | 9,727,369 | 3,708,737 223,243 | 8,606,510 413,644 750,040: 
1890-91 ... |12,751,295 | 3,649,216 207,990 | 9,399,389 465,025 642,980. 
1900-01... {17,847,321 [16,178,771 | 1,194,088 |11,253,148 774,653 | 1,110,421 
1902-3 2,569,364 | 1,585,097 6,165 | 6,354,912 985,559 876,971 
1903-4 . [28,525,579 127,834,141 | 2,436,799 113,209,465 | 1,876,252 767,398: 
Oats (Bushels). 
1860-61 ... | 2,683,693 98,814 * | 52,989 # 926,418 
1870-71 ... | 2,287,010 119,365 * * * 691,250° 
1880-81 ... | 2,862 425 356,121 2,081 50.070 | 25,080 439,446 
1890-91 ... } 4,919,825 256,659 8,967 116,229 | 87,693 519,395 
1900-01... | 9,582,832 593,548 7,855 | 366,229 | 86,483 | 1,406,913 
1902-3... | 4,402,982 | 351,758 520 | 620,823 | 167,882 | 1,752,745 
1903-4 ,,, [18,434,952 | 1,252,156 70,718 | 902,986 | 258,503 | 1,621,950: 
bas (Bushels). 
1860-61 ... 83,854 | 39,802 | 189,163 * | 126,605. 
1870-71... 240,825 47,701 * 337,792 * i 161,729" 
1880-81... | 1,068,830 160,602 — 31,433 151,886 114,552 | 169,156 
1890-91 ... | 1,571,599 81,383 | 12,673 175,583 87,813 | 99,842" 
1900-01 ... | 1,215,478 | 114,228 127,144 211,102 29,188 | 116,911 
1902-3 561,144 | 18,233 8,595 317,155 46,255 | 201,133 
1903-4 1,218,003 | 174,147 510,557 487,920 58,227 | 212,459s 
; Maize (Bushels). 
1860-61 ... 25,045 1 1,484,468 | * 241 * ae 
1870-71 ... 20,028 | 2,340,654 * ied ‘ mie 
1880-81 ... 49,299 | 4,483,457 | 1,409,607 Wes 448 a 
1890-91... 574,( 83 | 5,718,205 | 2,878,808 bee 1,023 . 
1900-01 ©... 604,180 | 6,292,745 | 2,456,647 wes 1,399 re 
1902-3. 750,524 | 8,049,269 | 1,033,329 2,110 ‘ 
1908-4 904,239 | 6,836,740 : 1,923,623 2,487 
Boueress (‘Lons). 
1860-61 ... 77,258 28,128 7,112 * 33,589" 
1870-71... 127,579 | 34,118 * ' 9,563 * 34,211 
1880-81 ... 129,262 51,986 16,177 . 16,170 1,649 32,548, 
1890-91 ...| 204,155 52,791 28,810 23,968 1,655 73,158- 
1900-01 ... 1° 128,126 68,253 20,014 14,566 4,836 98,862 
1902-3 168,759 30,732 10,422 28,312 6,488 163,518. 
1903-4 167,736 56,743 | 17,649 31,415 4,542 | 171,298 
as (Tons). 
1860-61 144,211 50,927 | 71,241 * 62,318. 
1870-71... 183,708 69,582 ! fiosié , 197,419 * 42,706 
1880-81. ... 300,581 173,074: | 23.440 261,371 24,454 35.883 
1890-91... 567,779 213,034 | 50.116 | 310,125 26,495 52,021 
1900-01... 677,757 526,260 78,758 | 353,662 108,818 94,198 
1902-3 601,272 | 243,379 23,181 |! 308,825 94,007 89,210: 
1908-4 1,233,068 | 816,810} 186,117; 479,723 | 121,934| 115,513 
Wine (GALLONS). 
1860-61 ... 12,129 6,420 | 182,087 
1870-71... 629,219 342,674 801,694: | ae 
1880-81. .., 484,028 602,007 ae: 455 | 500,955. | * 
1890-91... | 2,008,493 842,181 189,274 762,776 | 194,881 : 
1900-01 2,578,187 891,190 132,489 | 1,888,847 | 180,377 | ‘ 
1902-3 1,547,188 | 806,140 | 100,852 | 2,145,525 | 158,858 °4 
1903-4 2,551,150 | 1,086,820 | 38,558 | 2,845,270 | ‘i ' F 


* No record. 
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SHIPPING. 
se a New South : Sou West : i 
Victoria. Wales. Queensland. | Australia. | Australia. Tasmania, 
‘Year. a a = | Bb eS a 
ov : . D . ier) . et} . ty . 
od a > a od a a B > a a a 
e 
INwaRps.* 
1850 ..| 555) 108,030] 976 234,215 as | Ke 284 86,583 | 64 15,988 | 674 | 104,017 
1860 ../1,814 | 581,642 /1,424 427,835 | 210 45,786 | 324] 100,681 | 109 54,564 | 806 | 116,172. 
1870 ..|2,098 | 663,764 |1,858] 689,820| 476 133,292; 445] 140,081 | 127 65,716 | 613 | 105,647 
1880 ../2,076 |1,078,885 |2,108 1,242,458 |1,225 | 633,673 1,045 | 590,085 |165| 123,985] 654 | 205,217 
1890 2,474 2,178,651 |2,889 2,413,247, 616) 468,607 1,041 1,075,133 | 281 | 484,584 | 746 | 475,618 
1900 . |2,101 |2,929,389 37626 4,094, 088 | 718 | 835,355 1,065 /1,851,803 | 769 |1,625,696 | 741 | 618,963 
1901 . . 12,418 (3,392,226 |3,452 14,196,408 | 684 | 853,515 (1,128 |2,049,240 | 884 11,842,286 | 816 | 706,044 
1902 .. 12,278 (8,366,485 13,164 4,390,086 | 780 |1,035,492 )1,060 |2,031,082 | 763 |1,671,169 | 964 | 887,485 
1903 ..}2,204 |3,409,288 |3,379 |4,501,781 | 727 902,67 |1,112 |2,157,961 | 708 |1,673,154 | 928 | 938,371 
; OuTwaRps.* 
1850 ..| 508 87,087 1,014 | 263,849] .. a 275 87,872 | 67 14,748 | 702 | 108,848 
1860 ..]1,841 | 699,187 1,438] 431,484] 183 39,503 | 338} 108,855 | 126 62,615 | 818 | 118,243 
1870 ../2,187 | 681,098 2,066 | 771,942! 456) 197,992) 471| 147,908 | 131 67,730 | 611 | 107,263 
1880 ../2,115 1,101,014 2,043 |1,190,321 [1,221 | 621,903 [1,111] 610,819] 168] 126,444 | 655 | 208,086 
1890 ...|2,459 2,184,790 2,777 |2,348,625 | 606 | 442,172 :1,081 /1,115,309 | 267 | 420,327 | 763 | 475,629 
1900 ../2,184 2,944,192 3,406 3,920,801 | 716| 819,662 1,057 |1,843,968 | 747 |1,606,332 | 743 | 613,955 
1901 ../2,847 3,328,265 8,375 |4,321,826 | 675 | 882,305 [1,139 |2,080,126 | 901 |1,872,027 | 820 | 726,681 
1902 ../2,286 3,372,555 3,002 |4,338,058 ; 769 /1,032,119 '1,103 |2,100,194 | 765 /1,686,905 944 | 879,730 
1903 .. |2,268 |3,448,566 jPees: 4,603,670 ae 895,785 |1,085 |2,122,929 | 703 |1,662,741 | 927 | 935,802 
* Including inter-state shipping. 
Woon Propuction—(000’s omitted). 
; : South South West ' ‘ 
Victoria, Nia Queensland. | a iMtvalia. Anstralia, | 2asmania. 
' 
Year. a : & md oh e 
2 = & = 2 2 
‘3 . 3 . Bel . 3 : 3 . ‘3B * 
& | = & S e | & & | £ & |F| &/ 5 
Ibs. £ lbs. £ lbs. £ ibs. £ lbs. | & | Ibs. | & 
1880 |51,763,|3,440,]151,540,'7,918, /24,361,/1,387, 1,557,) 4,342,|271, 9,025, 542, 
1890 |55,559,'2 862,/236,686,19,002,/55,714, 2,534, 35,870, 1,298, 6,970,|261, 9,152, 430, 
1900 |42,723,'2,404,|204,'748,|7,687,|49,284,'2,202, 31,359,) 993,| 9,095,/271,'7,249, 280, 
1901 .|73,235,|2,638,|273,993,|9,090,|52,506,|2, 138,|86,966,|1,036,'13,579,|378,.9,579, 303, 
1902 |65,981,/2,447,|188,268,/7,353,|29,860,/1,313,/34,932,|1,100,/12,932,/458, 8,944,283, 
1903 |51,607,|1,946,!187,968,'8,548, /34,978,'1,877,'35,767,11,240,/12,907,/4438, 5,798,|209, 
1 ! | 
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Goup Propucrion—(000’s omitted). 
Victoria. Now oe Queensland. Peina ae tated ; Tasmania. 
Year. ots 
+ elt Value. bre Value oes Value. ee Value. ee Value. ve Value 
oz, £& Oz. 4 £ : 02, ~ £& OZ, £ 7 OZ. & Oz, & 
1880 | 829, | 3,316, | 117,| 435,/*270,/1,080,| 17, | 68, | ... i 47, | 201,. 
1890 | 588, | 2,354,} 127,| 458,| 610, | 2,137,| 30, | 106, 23, 87,| 28, | 87,. 
1900+] 752, | 3,190,| 282, |1,195,) 677, | 2,872,| 19, | 82, | 1,416, | 6,008, | 75, | 316,. 
1901+} 732, |3,107, | 217,| 921, 599, | 2,542,) 22, | 98, | 1,706,|7,236,| 70, | 295, 
1902+| 723, | 3,067,| 162,| 685, 641,|2,721,] 22, | 95, | 1,874, | 7,948, ; 71, | 301, 
1903+) 767, | 3,262, | 255, |1,080,| 670, | 2,840,| 21, | 90, | 2,065, | 8,771, | 60, | 254, 
* Figures for 1881. + Quantities for these years given in fine ounces. 
Live Stock. 
papas New South South West 
Year. Victoria. “Wales. Queensland. Aatealie Asotralln: Tasmania. 
Horsxs. 
1860-61... 76,536 251,497 28,500 49,399 9,555 - 21,034. 
1870-71 ... 167,220 337,597 83,358 83,744. 22,174 22,679 
1880-81 ... 275,516 395,984 179,152 150,591 34,568 25,267 
1890-91 ... 436,469 444,163 365,812 199,605 44,384, 31,165. 
1900-01 ... 892,237 481,417 456,788 179,852 68,253 31,607 
1901-2 392 237 486,716 462,119 178,199 73,710 32,399 
1902-3... 392,237 450,125 399,122 179,413 80,158 83,465 
1908-4... 392,237 458,014 401,984 192,411 82,747 35,541 
Carrie. 
1860-61... | 722,332 | 2,408,586 | 482,890 | 278,265 32,476 83,366 
1870-71 ...| 721,096 | 2,195,096 | 1,076,630 | 186,832 45,218 | 101,459 
1880-81 ... | 1,286,267 | 2,580,040 | 3,162,752 303,035 63,719 127,187 
1890-91 ... | 1,782,881 | 2,091,229 | 5,558,264 574,032 130,970 162,440° 
1900-01 ... | 1,602,384 | 1,983,116 | 4,078,191 472,428 338,590 165,516 
1901-2 1,602,384 | 2,047,454 | 3,772,707 480,777 398,547 168,661 
1902-3 1,602,384 | 1,741,226 | 2,548,471 519,163 | 487,136 178,385 
1903-4 1,602,384 | 1,880,578 | 2,481,717 536,580 497,617 185,938 
SHEEP, 
1860-61 ... | 5,780,896 | 6,119,163 | 3,166,802 | 2,824,811 260,186 | 1,700,935. 
1870-71 ... 10,761,887 [16,308,585 | 8,163,818 | 4,400,655 608,892 } 1,849,771 
1880-81 ... |10,360,285 (35,398,121 | 6,935,967 | 6,453,222 | 1,231,717 } 1,783,611 
1890-91 ... {12,692,843 [55,986,431 |18,007,234 | 7,050,544 | 2,524,913 | 1,619,256 
1900-01 ... 10,841,790 |40,020,506 |10,389,185 | 5,283,247 | 2,434,311 | 1,683,956 
1901-2 ... 10,841,790 |41,857,099 |10,030,971 | 5,060,540 | 2,625,855 | 1,792,481 
1902-3 ... 10,841,790 |26,649,424 | 7,218,985 | 4,922,662 | 2,704,880 ) 1,679,518 
1903-4 ... [10,841,790 [28,656,501 | 8,392,044 | 5,850,258 | 2,600,633 | 1,597,053 
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STATES OF Rartways—Mives Open. 
AUSTRALIA. ; 
Year. Victoria. ehh th Queensland. A eo a aoe. Tasmania. 
1860... 214 70 21* 56 
1870... 274 340 206 133 sex vee 
1880, 1,199 850 633 667 102 172 
1890. 2,471 2,263 2,112 1,774 524 399 
1900. 3,202 2,895 2,801 1,902 1,978 _ 587 
1901...) " 3,238 2,928 2,947 1,902 1,984 618 
1902... 3,303 3,107 2,974 1,902 1,989 620 
1908 3,376 3,220 8,263 1,582 2, 145 620 
Norr.—-The figures for Tasmania relate to the calendar year, for the other States to the year 
ended 30th June. * In 1865. 


TeLrerarH Lines.—Mines Open, 8lsr DecemBer —Poxzs. 


Year. Victoria. “Wr Boog Queensland. Fete Pilea Tasmania. 
1860... * 1,616 169 * 
1870... 8,871F 5,579+ 2,221+ 1,718¢ ete a 
1880... 8,155 7955 5,768 4,754 1,555 745 
1890... 6,628 11,231 9,830 5,526 2,921 1,645 
1900... 6,445 16,756 10,221 5,508 6,052 2,091 
1901. 6,468 16,963 10,246 5,528 6,173 2,187 
1902... 6,589 14,526 10,247 5,301 6,112 23187 
1903... 6,596 | 14395 | 10,180 6,038 | 6,079 | 1,852 
“o *% Not available. t Miles of wire, 
HIL—NEW ZEALAND—SUMMARIES. 
NEW Porvunation, Marriages, Bretas, anp Dearus. 
ZEALAND. 
Population 
(exclusive of Maoris) Marriages,* Births. * Deaths.* 
Year. at end of Year. 
Total. ie Number. per oe Number, p ace Number. P orion: 
1860 ie 79,711 “76 886 11.12 3,530 44°54, 1,144 14°35 


1870... | 248,400 2°38 | 1,862 750 | 10,555 | 41°15 | 2,845 | 11-45 
1880... | 484,864 | 4°64 | 3,354 6°92 19,027 | 39:24 | 5,543] 11°48 
1890... | 625,508 5:99 | 3,868 618 18,142 | 29:00 | 6,323 | 1011 
1900... | 769,321 736 | 5,805 753 | 19,624 | 25°46 | 7,505 w74 
< 1901... | 787,657 754 | 6,095 781 20,491 | 26:34 | 7,634 9°81 
1902 .. ; 807,929 773 | 6,388 8-01 20,655 | 25°89 | 8,375 | 10°50 
1908... | 832,505 7:95 | 6,748 8:23 | 21,829 | 26°61 8,528 } 10°40 


* Annual average of three years at each period, from 1860 to 1900 inclusive. 


Increase or Porpunation (By Decapss). 


Period.” _____Total_Increase. | Natural Net | Assisted 
° Number, Rate per cent. Tucrease. Immigration. |Immigration. 
1861-71... |—«178,274 1180 =| 50,052 | 128,229 (?) 
1871-81 vf 232,123 6°63 103,490 128,633 100,920 
1881-91 ..| 136,725 2°49 131,733 4,992 14,614 
1891-01 ve} 146,061 2°12 117,867 28,194. 44 


* The periods referred to are from Census to Census. 
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‘Revenve anp Fonpep Dzpsr. 
8 : Revenue derived from— 
a Revenue. eee _ — Funded Debt at: 
3 . . | Customs and | “Posts and end of year. 
= Taxation, Excise Duty. 7 fand. Telegraphs. 
o a |- 7 ; : 7 TT 7 
2D nl 3 3 3 ' Per 
gs “nent (as Amount. Be Amount 38 jAmount a8 Amount 5 8 Amount. Head. . 
se |e 2 |#| 2 | 2] & |@ € |e) £ €aa 
1850}. | .. | 43,6.2)1-98| 8,559) 39) 2. | T + 
1860) 464,739 | 5: 83 —_ 189,168 | 2°37 | 215,7€0 | 2°35 - +836,000;' 7 8 1 
18701 ,384,639 | 5°57 -_ .- 765,930 | 3-08 | 327,589 11°35) &3,202 | +35 | 7,841,891. /32 .5 16 
1880/3,283,396 | 7-08 /1,535,700 | 8°31 |1,258,114 | 271 | 389,914 | -84 | 249,540 | -54 |28,583,231 161 12 10 
1890/4,28,029 ; 6°83 /2,173,985 | 3°58 1,541,395 | 2°50 : 364,166 | °59 | 340,564 | -55 [38,832,350 |63 0 10 
1900/5,699,618 | 7°55 |2,891,126 | 3°83 12,187,859 | 2-90 | 262,229 | +35 | 488,246 | -65 |47,873, "732 162 19 1 
1901/5,906,916 | 7°68 |3,042,890 | 3-96 |2,266,032 | 2-95 270,103 | °35 503,886 | -65 |49,590,815 6317 8 
1902; 6, 152, 839 | 7°81 13,113,079 | 3°95 (2,291,349 2°91 | 249,619) -32 | 488,573 | "62 52,966,447 (67 5 Oo 
190sl6, 447, 9435 | 17°98 [3 277,964 | 4-06 12,426,043 | 3-00 | 252,278 | °31 | 525,099 | “65 155, 399, 019'68 5 4 
* Included under the head of Taxation. + Figures for 1862. 
Imports, Exports, anp SHIPPING, 
Imports. Exports, Shipping, 
Year. i Inwards and 
Amount. | Per Head. Amount. Per Head. Outwards. 
| 
wl _ } _— 
& £ s. ay £ £8 a Tons, 
1860 1,548,333 20 9 8 588,953 715 8 280,569 
1870 4,639,015 19 2 1 4,822,756 19 17 3 538,558 
1880 6,162,011 | 12 19 10 6,352,692 13° 7 10. 819,716 
1890 6,260,525 10 1 8 9,811,720 15 6 1.3}. 1,812.474 
1900 | 10,646,096 | 18 19 4 | 13,246,161 | 17 7 6 | 1,679,907 
1901 11,817,915 | 15 310 12,881,424 1611 2 2,189,180 
1902 11,326,723 | 14 311 13,644,977 17 2 21 2,137,949 
1903 12,788,675 15 11 10 15,010,378 18 6 0 2,215 229 
Lann tw Cuirivarron—AREA AND Propucs. 
~ _ \ 
Year. (Total Area.| Wheat. Oats. Barley. | Maize. ' Potatoes. Hay. Vines, 
4 i 
ACRES 
1880-81...'1,029,764: 324,933! 215,007; 46,877; 2,821) 22,530 | 54,028 | 
1890-91.../1,636,179! 301,460; 346,224) 32,740! 5,759] 32,691 | 44,045 — 
1900-O1...11,710,619]} 206,465! 449.584) 30,881! 14,282| 28,524 | 68,023 | 522 
1901-2 ---}1,664,187 163,462! 405,924, 26,514 12,503} 31,259 62,984 : 18 
1902-3 ...)1,773,203) 194, 355, 483,659 27,921| 12,088) 31,408 | 69,342 | 705 
1903-4 .. 1,786,095 230,346! 391,640 34,681! 11.156] 31,778 | 77,167 | 749 
PRopucE. 
Busheis. Bushels, Bushels. | Bushels.: Tons. | Tons. | 
1880-81 8,147,705] 6,891,251 1,221,241; - 111,329 | 68.710 
1890-91 5,723, 610.- 9, 947,086 758,833 238,864 178,121 | 62,901 | 
1900-01 6, ‘527, 154 19,085,837 1,027,651 502,697 169,042 186. 046* 
1901-2 4,046,589 15, ,045,233| 855,993 571,834 206,815 125 ,968*| 
1902-3 7,457,915 21, 766, 708 1,136, 232. 607,609 193,267 138, 684*| 
1903 4, 7,891, 654 15 »107, 237 1,160, 504 530,291'208, 787 1154, 334, 


* Estimated. 


NEW 
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NEW Lrvz Srock, Woot anp Gonp Propvuction, Rar.wars aND 
ZEALAND. TELEGRAPHS. 

Number of Live Stock. ' Production of— Miles open— 

: " DR 
Wool Gold a a 
Oe eitaiasil? ataeia: atiae: (000's omitted), |(000'somitted).| ¢ | & E 
‘ . mm 2 & 

Lbs. ae, Ozs. : Value, s 2 

£ £ 


1860... | 28,275] 193,285} 2,761,383} 6,666,*; 444,| 4,*) 17, os 
1870... | 81,028] 436,592) 9,700,629! 37,040,*| 1,704, | 545,*| 2,158,) .... | 1,887 
1880... | 161,736] 698,687 12,985,085 | 66,860,*) 3,169, | 303,*| 1,212, | 1,258 | 3,706 
1890 ... | 211,040} 831,831 /18,128,186 105,762, | 4,348, | 193, | 773, | 1,956! 5,060 
1900 ... | 266.245 | 1,256,680 |20,186,784 | 144.977, | 4,909, | 389,+) 1,440, | 2,300 | 7,249 
1901... | 279,672 | 1,361,784 20,233,099 | 150,299, 8,848, | 418,+¢| 1,754, | 2,423 | 7 469 
1902... | 286,955 | 1,460,663 |20,342,727 | 163,578, | 8,513, | 460,+| 1,951, | 2,404 | 7,749 
19038... | 298,714 | 1,593,547 |18,954,553 | 159,569, | 4,210, | 480,+) 2,088, | 2,441 |7,779 


* Quantity exported. + Fine ounces. 


" 


IV.—_GENERAL TABLES. 


GENERAL 1.—Arga and Popunatron, 1903, 
TABLES. 
Estimated Population, 
‘Area 81st December; 1903. : Number of— Estimated 
State in Mean 
: Square Females| Persons, Population 
Miles. Males. Females. Total. to 100 | to the 1903. 
. Males. |Sq. Mile! 
Victoria oat 87,884] 605,361} 603,493]/1,208,854) 99.7 | 13°76 |1,208,880 
New South Wales... | 310,700, 752,181] 675,161|1,427,342|. 89°8 | 4°59 |1,418,516 
Queensland .. | 668,497) 285,297| 230,233) 515,530) 80-7 ‘77 | 512,690 
South Australia-- : 
Proper ... | 380,070 183,776) 181,281) 365,057) 98°6 ‘96 | 362,090 
Northern Territory) 523,620) 3,656 663) 4,319) 18°1 ‘01 4,498 
‘Western Australia... | 975,920} 135,961) 90,993) 226,954) 66:9 ‘23 | 221,278 
‘Tasmania i 26,215] 93,078] 86,409} 179,487} 92°38 | 6°85 | 177,547 
Australia ... 2,972,906|2,059,310)1,868,283/3,927,543, 90°7 | 1°32 [3,905,499 


New Zealand ... | 104,751] 439,674) 392,831) 832,505) 89°3 | 7:95 | 820,217 
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2.—Micration py Sra, 1908. 
Arrivals. Departures. 
(As recorded.) (As recorded.) 
State. 
Males. |Females.; Total. Males. | Females. Total. 
Victoria .., 83,275 19,481 | 52,756 | 40,808 | 25,356 | 66,159 
New South Wales ... 46,121 | 24,449 | 70,570 | 39,529 24,097 | 68,626. 
Queensland 11,337 | 5,095 | 16,432 |! 12,510! 6,292 | 18,802. 
; ; i 
South Australia— 
i 
Proper | 22,131 | 12,697 | 34,828 | 20,552 | 13,014) 33,566: 
Northern Territory . 329 90 419 605 85 690° 
\ 
Western Australia ... _ | 19,294 11,649 30,948 | 18,641) 6,575 20,216 
i 
Tasmania 15,505 | 9,658 | 25,163 | 14,809} 8,896 | 23,205 
Australia -. (147,992 | 83,119 /231,111 141,949 | 84,315 |226,264 
New Zealand , 20,479 | 10,404! 80,883 | 12,983 6,625 | 19,608 
i 
3. Miaration sy Lanp, 1908. 
Arrivals. Departures. 
(As recorded.) (As recorded.) 
State. —e - 
Males. | Femaies.' Total. Males. | Females.! Total. 
Victoria 11,463 | 6,645] 18,108] 9,611] 5,959 | 15,570. 
New South Wales 49,382 24,967 | 74,349 | 50,918 23,623 76,536 
i 
Queensland 12,952 | 4,945 | 17,897 | 11,090} 4,394] 15,484 
South Australia—Proper 19,738 |. 15,899 | 35,637 | 20,677 | 15,872 | 36,549- 
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4.—Birrus, Deatus, anp Marriacss, 1903. 


Births. Per1,000 of Mean Population. 
” State. ee, | Deaths. | Marriages. 
Total. | Tlegiti- Births. } Deaths. Marriages. 
Wictoria ... 29,569 | 1,695 | 15,595 7,605 | 24-46 | 1290 6:29 
New South Wales ... | 35,966 | 2,413 | 16,497 9,759 | 25°35 | 11°63 6°88 
‘Queensland 12,621 857 | 6,346 | 2,983 | 2462/1238] 5-72 
South Australia— 
Proper 8,475 354 8,873 | 2,260 | 23°41 | 10°70 6:24 
Northern Territory 33 78 12 | 7384/1734) 2°67 
‘Western Australia ...| 6,699 | 314) 2,788 2,064 | 30:27) 1260] 9:33 
“Tasmania 5,080 | 285] 2,116! 1,344 }2861]11-92] 7:57 
Australia 98,443 | 5,918 | 47,293 25,977 | 25°21 | 12°11 6°65 
New Zealand 21,829 994 8,528 6,748 | 26°61 | 10:40 8:23 
_ es ae ae ae + ina 
Number. [Per cent.) Boru, | Died. } Toba. Births, | pints, 
Victoria 13,974 | 89°61) 10457 | 123-77 | 3,146 | 10°64) 5°73 
New South Wales ... | 19,469 | 119-01} 104-48 | 188-37 }3,969/ 11-04 6-71 
‘Queensland 6,275 98°88, 103-76 | 164°97 | 1,518; 11:99 6-79 
‘South Australia— | 
Proper ... 4,602 41882} 111:29 | 12755: 820; 968, 4:18 
Northern Territory —45 |—57-69 | 153°85 /1,014°29 | 6) 18:18 | 
“Western Australia ... 8,911 | 140 28] 105-11 | 190°72 916)1412); 469 
“Tasmania .., 2,964 | 140-08; 102°39 | 115-92 563 | 11:08; 5°61 
Australia 51,150 10816; 104°93 | 185°51 |10,963] 11:14 6-01 
New Zealand 13,301 155:97| 105-70 | 18815 | 1,770| 8-11 4°55 
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5.—Derarus In Ace Groups, 1903. CENERAL 
a TABLES, 
Age Groups. 
State. tT 
Under 1lto5 | 5 to 65 | 65 Years Unspeci- Total 
1 Year. Years. | Years. | and Over. | fied. * 
MALES. - 
| { { 
‘Victoria 1,694 494 3,516 2,921 | 1 8,626 
| ‘ 
New South Wales 2,170 720 4,181 2,343 | 14 9,428 
‘ | | 
‘Queensland ie UE ogo! aaig) 711. 13, 3,951 
a a ene 
South Australia —Proper | 470 4,701 2,171 
» Northern Territory | 8 68 71 
I A, 
Western Australia 550 118 | 972 | 181 | 8 |}. 1,829 
cnet poem 
Tasmania 299 835 2 1,186 
ae ars = 
Australia 6,003 21,209 27,212 
| 
New Zealand ... 977 305 | 3,632 33 4,947 
= | i 
Femaues. 
—— _ pas = = 
| | | 
Victoria 1,452 | 488 | 2,990 | 20,89 6,969 
New South Wales 1,799 | 697 3,102 | 1470 1) 7,069 
| 
‘Queensland 696 © 276 1,076 847 |... 2,395 
| nn 
South Australia— Proper 350 | 1,352 1,702 
| 
» Northern Territory 3 4 7 
—— 
“Western Austraha 3Y6 | 98 | 375 | 90 fee 959 
fie en oe 
“Tasmania 264. | 715 1; 980 
- ye 
Australia 4,960 | 15,121 _ 20,081 
‘New Zealand ... 798271 2,511 6| 3,581 
i i 
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6.—Drarus in Capitan Crrres, 1903, 


*- Capital City. 


Age Groups. 


| | 
Under 1 1to5 5 to 65 | 65 YY U i- | 
Year, Yeare, Weate, and Over, fed. Total. 
| ! | 
MAtLeEs. 
Melbourne 793 223 | 1,705 1,051 2 3,772 
Sydney 806 251 1,491 573 3 3,124 
Brisbane 228 109 404 135 eva 876 
: ea A ee a ee 
Adelaide 236. 960 1,196 
Perth 173 23 229 | 68 493 
ie ea 
Hobart 84 221 305 
—— 
Wellington 85 19 213 317 
FrManes. 
=e a 7 
Melbourne 700 223 1,595 927 8,445 
Sydney 677 224 1,301 587 ae 2,789 
Brisbane 210 83 345 96 ven 734, 
a 
Adelaide 185 . 738 918 
Perth 128 34 | 114 | 36 312 
Se 
Hobart 60 216 | 276 
: | rr ee 
Wellington. . 56 7 200 - 263 
ait gt Se 
?.—Mernororoey In CapiraL Orrres, 1903. 
Temperature in Shade. Rainfall, 
Mean 
Capital City. | Barometric a y 
P ; | 
Pes | Maximum. | Minimum. | Mean. ak of Amount, 
| are 
Inches. ° ° ° Inches. 
Melbourne ... 29°92 105-0 284 | 57:0 130 28°43 
Sydney 30°08 98°1 38°4 63:0 169 38°62 
Brisbane 29°99 1013 39°1 69°2 136 49°27 
Adelaide 30°04 105°6 32:2 62°3 134 25°47 
Perth 30°04 106°0 40°T 63°7 140 35:69 
Hobart 29°85 97:0 28.8 55:1 151 21°85 
Wellington 30°03 795 31:0 54°6 161 53.8 


8.—CommonweaLttH Revenue anp HxpENDITURE, 


1902-3. 


Transactions on Account of Each State. 


Heads of Revenue and Expenditure. pene th 
Victoria, Beg pont Queensland. Paar ey pid Sai Tasmania, , 
Revenue— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Customs and Excise ... 2,499,014 | 8,478,742 | 1,260,934 689,755 | 1,896,002 360,607 | 9,685,054 
Posts and Talegranhe 622,700 906,798 300,787 | 255,214: 225,244 94,037 | 2,404,730 
Defence : 8,738 3,258 427 | 1,173 824 409 9,329 
Miscellaneous 2038 | 517 1,073 120 181 69 2,118 
New Revenue (proportion of) , 1,465 1,704 620 445 262 215 4,711 
Total 3,127,120 | 4,891,019 | 1,563,791 | 946,707 |-1,621,963 455,337 | 12,105,937 
Fixpenditure— ~ 
Customs and Excise ... 64,770 70,438 66,198 25,832 34,740 10,644 272,622 
Posts and Telegraphs 597.008 890,208 437,268 254,755 280,304 104,079 | 2,563,617 
Defence we 258,851 268,146 107,673 54,009 32,471 25,376 746.526 
New Expenditure ..., 98,172 114,131 41,519 | 29,795 17,524 14,423 315,564 
Balance paid to State 2,105,450 | 8,053,183 905,235 578,929 | 1,265,731 301,978 | 8,200,456 
Miscellaneous vs 28 10 5 3,000 3,043 
Total 3,124,279 | 4,396,061 | 1,557,898 946,320 | 1,620,770 456,500 | 12,101,828 
Per Head of Population— £s. d £8 da] £8 da) £8 ad] £38. 4 £3 4 £s. d, 
Revenue... 211 8|/ 8 2 6/ 8 0 9; 211 8| 710 9}) 211 5 3.2 4 
Expenditure (excluding Refunds to State) 16 10 wy 1; 1 656 4) 1°02) 11311 17:5 1041 
aR 
ae 
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9.—Ner Revenve CoLiecrep sy Cusroms Department, 1903. 


From From From 
State. Import Excise Other Total. 
Duties. Duties. Sources. 
z £ £ £ 

Victoria ey or ... | 2,801,955 | 429,237 19,902 2,7 51,094 

New South Wales oe ... | 2,761,757 | 622,701 16,206 | 3,400,664 

Queensland. ae st 856,937 | 191,537 11,142 | 1,059,616 

South Australia— Proper oo 540,318 94,420 5,357 640,095 

5 3 Northern Territory 23,670 268 481 24,419 

Western Australia ag .. | 1,159,829 73,566 9,398 Y,242,793 
Tasmania. Sed .. | 810,085 | 49,611 vi 359,606 

Australia vo ... | 7,954,551 | 1,461,340 62,486 | 9,478,377 

New Zealand ... ee ... | 2,507,478 94,440 | 135,875 | 2,787,793 


10.—Strarz Revenvr unpER Leapina Hnaps, 1902-3. 


. New 
Heads of Revenue. Victoria. | g. Or ae eg, | Queensland. pee ic Piette aus} Australia. eae. 
£ £ £ £ i £ £ £ £ 
Federal Government 2,105,450 3,053,183 905,285 578,929 | 1,255,731 804,857 8,203,335 ee 
Taxation 950,183 1,145,232 415,688 898,941 221,247 150,091 8,281,882 | 8,277,964 
Crown Lands 356,262 1,870,691 610,280 159 850 190,900 72,497 8,260,480 252,278 
Railways and Tramways 3,038,596 4,197,789 | 1,245,914 | 1,086,758 | 1,598,023 248,024 | 11,410,104 | 1,982,551 
Other Sources 609,128 1,265,386 349,348 306,090 864,337 82,199 2,876,488 934,642 
= | 
Total ... 6,954,619 | 11,532,231 | 3,526,465 | 2,580,568 | 3,680,238 857,668 | 29,081,789 | 6,447,435 
£8 d| £€ 8s a £s da) £8 d| £€ sd] £€8da/ £8 dj £8 da 
Per Head of Population 5 14 10 8 4 4 618 1 618 0/17 0 4 416 8: 7 9 6 719 7 
| » . 
PROPORTIONS PER CENT. 
| | 
| 
Federal Government 30°28 | 26°48 25°67 22°88 8459 | 85°55 28°26 is 
Taxation 13°66 | 9:93 11-79 15°76 609 | 17°80 11:30 50°84 
Crown Lands 512 i 16:22 17°30 6:32 5:26 | 8°45 11°23 391 
Railways and Tramways 43°62 | 86°40 35°33 42:95 4402 | 28°92 39:30 80 75 
Other Sources 732 | 10:97 991 12°09 10°04 | 9°58 991 14°50 
| 
| | | 


Notr.—The figures for Tasmania relate to the calendar year 1903 ; those for New Zealand to the year ended 31st March, 1903 ; and forall the other States to the 
year ended 30th June, 1903. 
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11.—Sovurces or Strate Revenvr, 1902-3. 
Sources of Revenue, Victoria. Se ras Queensland, eats. Fiera Grinees Australia. 
From Taxation*— £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Probate and succession duties 161,636 240,445 we 104,028 8,952 4,750 519,811 
Other stamp duties 192,071 236,882 131,346 55,589 53,500 42,093 711,481 
Land tax 92,867 320,653 aS 105,024 7 50,881 569,425 
Income tax 415,048 224,306 222,150 114,720 127,607 37,529 1,141,860 
Other taxation ... 88,561 122,946 62,192 19,580 31,188 14,838 339,305 
‘From Servicest— : | 
Railways and tramways ... 3,033,596 4,197,589 1,245,914 1,086,758 1,598,023 248,024 11,410,104 
Water supply 40,840 261,628 114,685 30,048 447,201. 
Sewerage ies 147,391 hs 147,391 
Other ... 4,232 53,997 58,229 
From Land— 
Sales (including interest) 251,685 1,100,549 258,761 36,723 28,399 41,148 1,717,260 
Occupation ; 104,577 770,142 351,519 123,127 162,501 31,354 1,543,220 
Miscellaneous 464,056 856,367 849,348 191,405 334,289 28,202 2,223,667 
Federal refunds | 2,105,450 8,058,133 905,235 578,929 1,255,781 304,857 8,203,335 
Total 6,954,619 11,532,231 3,526,465 2,580,568 3,680,238 857,668 


29,031,789 


*Exclusive of Customs and Excise Revenue now collected by the Commonwealth Government. 
7 s, Posts and Telegraphs Revenue 


” 


” 


FIG 
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“12.--Srarve ExpenprrurE (Exciustve or Loan) unper Leapina Hnuans, 1902-3. 


6d 


H f Expendit: ‘ : New | South Western Tasmania. li Z tale 
eads of Expendi meee Victoria. | gouth Wales. Queensland, Australia. Australia. (31/12/03.) Australia. aren 5 
£ £ £ £ | £ | ¢£ £ £ 
Railways and Tramways 1,849,989 2,949,654 |. 861,749 | 643,871 | 1,275,565 166,351 | 7,747,179 | 1,857,385 
3 \ | 
Education... ss 660,774 899,918 | 317,366 178,059 120,305 | 70,073 2,246,495 | 566,568 
Interest on Publie Debt — 1,907,656 | 2,619,766 | 1,509,183 | 1,009,918 512,252 340,094 | 7,898,869 | 1,850,515 
| | 
All other services ne 2,841,541 | 5,284,059 | 1,029,508 809,941 | 1,613,641 , 802,838 | 11,881,528 | 2,639,551 
| " = 
Total 6,759,960 (11,703,397 | 3,717,806 | 2,641,789 | 3,521,763 879,356 | 29,224,071 | 6,414,019 
£sd|€84| £€84a| €84| £84] £84] ada] £84 
Per Head of Population 511 7 8 6 9|/ 7 5 6! 7 4 111610 2; 419 1 710 6! 718 9 
PROPORTIONS PER CENT, 
Railways and Tramways 27°37 25°21 23°18 24°37 | 36°22 18-92 26°51 21°16 
Education 9°77 7-69 854 674 | B42 797 7°69 8:83 
Interest on Public Debt 28°22 22:38 40.59 38:23 | 14:54 38:67 27-08 28°85 
All other services 34°64 44°72 27-69 30°66 45°82 34:44 38°77 41°16 
=m 
=m 
3 E 
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138.—Srarz Expenpiturnr—Exciusive or Loan—1902-3. 


Heads of Teena Victoria, “Wales Queensland. : Pekan Piboba tas nti 
£ & £ £ £& £ 

Interest on Public Debt 1,907,656 2,619,766 1,509,183 1,009,918 512,252 340,094 
Railways and Tramways 1,849,989 2,949,654 861,749 648,871 1,275,565 166,351 
Public Works aR 209,146 887,485 25,176 107,743 428,051 16,299 
Mines ; its He te 53,961 | 70,676 27,498 21,672 119,962 . 6,288 
Police ve to aise 264,422 415,999 172,913 - 84,109 180,308 36,134 
Harbours, &e. vos 34,058 208,898 44,167 20,407 26,969 one 
Water Supply and Sewerage 25 467 126,432 1,855 33,309 * 
Education... ton 660,774 899,918 317,366 178,059 120,305 70,073 
Charitable Institutions ... 318,111 503,900 138,877 107,243 118,827 48,343 
All Other Expenditure ... 1,486,376 3,020,669 619,527 435,458 789,524 195,774 

_ Total eee 6,759,960 11,703,397 3,717,806 2,641,789 3,521,763 879,356 


* Included under “ Public Works.” 


"S3TaVL 


Australia. 


£ 
7,898,869 
7,947,179 
1,678,900 
300,052 
1,108,885 
384,499 
187,063 
2,246,495 
1,234,801 
6,497,328 
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29,224,071. 
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"Victoria 

New South Wales 
‘Queensland or 
South Australia ... 
‘Western Australia ‘ 


“Tasmania (31/12/03) 


Australasian Statistics. 517 
14.—Statz Bauances av tHE Enp oF 1902-38. CENERAL 
: TABLES. 
Accumulated Deficiency. 
State. Surplus, Covered by— 
: Total. 
Treasury Bills. | Cash Overdraft. 
£ £ £ £ 
100,000 2,061,460 2,161,460 
2,227,626 484,356 2,711,982 
1,130,000 23,281 | 1,153,281 
1,088,950 225,260 1,314,210 
231,660 sis 
234,545 234,545 
Australia ... 231,660 4,546,576 3,028,902 7,575,478 
‘New Zealand (31/3/03) ... | 303,906 ar 


15.—Srate ann FrperaL Revenur anp Exprnorrure, 1902-8. 


Amount of— Average per head. 
State. Revenue. | Revenue. 

7 Expendi- 

Expenditure. |—-~ ture 

Raised b Raised b: R 

ia Taxation. Total. | taxation. 
& £ ££. |£s8. als djs. d. 
Victoria 7,976,289 | 8,449,197| 7,778,789| 6 11 8)21611'6 8 5& 
New South Wales | 12,870,117| 4,623,974.|18,046,825/9 3 5/3 5411/9 511 
Queensland 4,185,021} 1,676,622 | 4,370,469| 8 3810/8 5 8;811 1 
South Australia 2,898,346 1,088,696] 3,009,180| 718 1;219 5/8 4 2 
Western Australia| 3,996,470! 1,617,249 | 3,886,802 18 14. 8)7 11 7/18 4 5 
‘Tasmania* 1,008,148 510,698 | 1,083,878/ 518 7;217 7/516 6 
—_— et ——— 

Australia ... | 32,934,391 | 12,966,436 | 33,125,443; 8 9 83 6 9/810 7 


: * State items relate to the Calendar Year 1903 


Heads of Expenditure. 


16.—Starz Expenpiture rrom Loans, 1902-3. 


South 


Western 


Railways and Tramways te 
Roads and Bridges 

Harbours, Rivers, and Lighthouses ,.. 
Public Buildings 


Water Supply 


Other Public Works or Purposes 


Victoria, Australia. Australia. Gus Australia, 
& £ £ £ £ 
354,916 141,385 | 1,059,418 37,450 3,972,505 
200 39,037 114,916 
27,640 138,422 31,614 2,218,773 
10,119 ” 25,698 302,300 
115,405 169,931 
| 413,435 1,259,330 
5,978 
928 11,829 
259,082 110,352 - 58,698 38,324 717,502 
+ 
729,408 465,555 | 1,665,901 167,128 8,592,155 


* Included under ‘ Other Public Works or purposes,’ 


erent 


81g 
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1%.—Acoruaatz Expenditure #rom Loans to Ewp oF Yuar 1902-3. 


(Approximate only.) 
Heads of Expenditure. Victoria. New South | Queensland. |South Australia./ vestem | casmuiiey | Australia, 
. & Fs & £ £ £ Fs 
Railways and Tramways 38,253,206 | 47,098,238 | 28,130,490 | 13,592,828 8,607,368 4,085,858 | 134,767,488 
Telegraphs and Telephones 1,294,882 1,018,510 992,214 269,308 142,410 3,747,324 
Roads and Bridges ... 106,259 1,608,807 + 1,464,658 142,538 2,215,608 | 5,537,870 
Harbours, Rivers, and Lighthouses 611,059 9,313,740 2,597,385 1,371,752 | 1,973,638 472,471 16,340,040 
Publie Buildings 752,218 4,198,689 1,418,934 839,769 63,876 830,828 8,104,314 
Water Supply 8,685,435 6,284,914 + 4,297,981 
; i 2,742,799 | 27,261,308 
Sewerage ... 4,634,705 615,474 
Defence Works 149,324 1,421,976 377,097 289,290 128,179 2,365,866 
Immigration 194,430 2,943,963 28,625 235,000 3,402,018 
Other Public Works or Purposes 2,369,301* 771,150 5,836,756 2,796,386 1,269,709 884,051 13,927,353 
Total ... 50,926,802 | 76,821,531 | 37,353,135 | 26,260,352 | 15,097,856 8,993,905 | 215,453,581 


* Including £1,141,152 expenditure on School Buildings, 


t Included under ‘‘ Other public works or purposes.” 
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18.—Sovurcses or Municrpat Revenvnr, 1901-2 
(Exciustve or Loans.) 
F Raised by y th 
State. Gbverument: in. Sodeson Total. 
£ £ £ £ 
Victoria. be 99,304 | 964,240 | 236,990 | 1,800,584 
New South Wales 84,866 567,789 | 157,954. 810,609 
“Queensland. re 59,850 821,831 | 122,075 508,756 
South Australia ies 24,989 150,610 | 101,261 276,880 
‘Western Australia bse 102,872 86,314 87,562 226,748: 
Tasmania 93,063 18,744 33,412 145,219: 
Australia ... vee 464,914 2,109,528 | 689,254 3,263,696 
New Zealand ... - 161,010 | 726,009 | 386,787 | 1,273,806* 


Norg.—The figures in this table have been previously published, and are repeated, as those for- 
a later date, with the exception of Victorian figures, are not available. 


* Exclusive of £592,616 other receipts (not revenue), consisting of loans, and special grante- 
from Government, &c. 


State. 


Victoria, as 
New South Wales 
Queensland .. 
South Australia o- 
Western Australia 
Tasmania"(31,12.08); .. 
a 4 & 
Australia); 


New Zealand (31.3.03) 


19.—Sratz FunpEp Dest, 30TH Junz, 1903. 


Loans Repayable in— 


Total Funded Debt. 
London. | Australasia. 
| | | 
: Treasury Treasury 4 2 &§ 
Inscribed | , Bills | Inscribed | , Bills 33 
Debentures. Stock in aid of Total, | Debentures. ned kc in aid of Total. Amount. | A6S 
Public | aes Public i n 8 
Works. i Works. i um © 
& £ £ & & & £ £& ES & 
6,584,000 | 38,508,471 ws 45,092,471 | 2,108,495 | 3,196,934 700,000 ; 6,005,429 | 51,097,000 | 42:29 
8,187,950 | 51,512,500 | 2,801,600 | 62,451,950 230,000 | 10,605,911 | 2,177,500 13,018,411 75,465,361 | 58°80 - 
9,821,100 | 24,838,247 a 84,659,347 | 8,659,280 8,659,280 | 88,318,627 | 74°73 
rf j : 
9,169,800 | 13,741,550 22,911,350 | 104,500 8,370,795 | 867,775 |} 3,843,070 | 26,754,420 | 73°29 
221,500 | 18,349,353 13,570,853 2,056,445 2,056,445 | 15,627,298 | 70°39 
2,923 750 4,906,600 7,830,250 122,870 1,257,950 | 1,380,820 9,211,070 | 61°32 
ER ae | eee || Oe eee [eee ca area | ETS,” ae at en Le ee Fee 
{ | 
36,858,100 | 146,856,621 | 2,801,500 | 186,516,221 6,225,145 | 20,488,035 | 3,245,275 29,958,455 | 216,474,676 | 55°40 
3,067,900 | 44,824,466 47,892,366 7,534,097 472,556 i 8,006,653 | 55,899,019 | 68°27 


Treasury 
Bills 
in aid of 
Revenue. 


& 
850,000 
2,297 626 
1,180,000 
1,088,950 


107,380 


4,908,906 


Accumulated Sinking 
Fund. 
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£ 
318,295 
775,208 
117,838 
655,069 
180,257 
2,041,167 
2,813,289 
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20.—Dus Dares or Stare Loans on 80rH June, 1908. 
When New New 
. F - South Western . 
Repay- Victoria. South Queens: : ‘ Tasmania,| Zealand, 
able. Wales. land. | Australia.) Australia. [""s) 19 3°”| 31.3. j903. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Overdue 1,000 5,650 ee oe s oo ae 
1903 a 1,003,700 - ms an 480,000" 
1904 5,457,000 58,000 3 424,000 1 24,840 | 1,698,950- 
1905 -, 2,903,800 | 78,775 17,600 179,986 1,640,100 
1906 . 1,224,900 : 37,500 460,280 (4 | 236,511 | 1 66- 
1907 4,700,000 1'875,c00 : 1,037;500 ie 177,628 | 138117800 
1908 .. | 2,000,000 2,965,500 1,951,100 _ 469,367 | 562,338 
1909 2. | os 384,000 3,122,700 a 122,835 | 801,000 
1910 i = 2,863,700 60,300 | 1,112,850 67,701 497,556. 
1911 2,107,000 (15) 7 a 68,300 | 1,876,000 (20) | 1,024,661 2,843 
1912 63,000 (10) | 9,350,351 = 85,000 2 2195). 
1913 $4,746,795 ie 1,466,500 46,300 | 488,215 (40)| 547,650 | 496,300 
1914 |) | ae Sf 35,000 rs 800,000'} 331,800° 
1915 2. | a 11,728,800 | 35,000 | 4,500,100 (20) < 3,000 
19i6. |. | io .. | $8,646,545.) 1,100,000 (20) 100 12,700. 
1917... | 8,196,934e0 a | $3,546,200 << as + 
1918 1. ie 12,826,200 1,474,400 100 
1919 4,000,000 365,050 26,000 s es 
1920 8,000,000 os : 336,300 | 2,380,000 (15)} 300,000 - 
1,000,000 (9) 
_ { Pooeoooe f ae | = poe 500,000 
1922 .. rs i ae 
3923 7. | 7,297,700" i - . 
1924 .. _ 16,698,065 | 12,973,834 | 1,651,300 ae 
1925 .. | 222,255 be . 5,050 
1926. is 5 839,500 i 67,600 a 
1927... | 2 a 2,500,000 ad ia 
1929 .. | 5,528,471 (20) - 200,000 ~ os 29,150,302: 
1980. - ‘a 3,704,800 “a * ee 
; 1933... 9,686,300 7 is Es ou 
1934 ae % i 993,353 a is 
19385 .. | ce 12,500,000 : es Ss a ae 
1936... | ms ae ‘ 332,900 a 
1939 1. | bs : 2,719,800 : 0 
1940 .. | - “ <i 4,906,500 6,161,167 
1945 is 2,000,000 | : Bs 9,512,997 
3947 ps 4,498,693 : ws 
1950 .. | ue 946,000 : i 
1951 1. | es 1,000,000 : 
Annual | 
Draw- - 203,900 Ke 236,400 
ings | 
Indefi- | 
nite f 532,390 . ; a 
ewe ) i 
date 
Dobe j a : 200,000 
tures. 
Total 51,097,900 75,465,861 | 38,318,627 | 26,754,420 | 15,627,298 9,211,070 | 55,899,019 
Debt 


Nore.—The earliest date of repayment is given in all cases. 


When it is optional to continue 


the loan for a further term of years, without redemption, such period is shown in brackets after 


the amount. 


* Including £297,700 (9). 
t Including £746,795 (10). 


} Including £1,560,400 (19), and £5,122,815+0, 


§ Including £2,182,400 (19). 


When the term is indefinite the sign « appears. 


)).—Rarus or Inreenst on Ovtsranpine Loans, 30ru Jus, 1908. 


Nominal Amount of Loans bearing Interest at— 
State. a otal. 
6 per cent. 6 per cent. 4} per cent. 4 per cent, 84 per cent. 3 per cent. Other Rates. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Victoria | 5,000,000 | 23,810,795 | 12,700,000 | 10,086,105 1,000* | . 51,097,900 
New South Wales 2,300 60,700 3,700 | 24,040,440 | 32,567,499 | 17,285,072 { lees) i 75,465,361 
Queensland o 21,884,300 | 11,535,634 | 5,898,693 " 38,318,627 
South Australia 468,900 290,000 16,302,400 | 3,730,775 | 5,962,345 - 26,754,420 
Western Australia 17,600 71,400 3,485,068 4,703,230 | 7,850,000 15,627,298 
Tasmania (31/12/03) 100 4,045,820 | 4,200,835 | 984,115 | 80,700(84)| 9,211,070 
Australia... 471,200 368,400 | 6,075,100 | 92,568,823 | 69,487,478 | 47,016,330 |1,537,350 | 216,474,676 
New Zealand (81/3/08) ... 55,200 557,400 52,900 | 84,504,352 | 10,867,170 | 9,512,997 {| in co on i 55,899,019 


* Overdue, not bearing interest, 


+ No interest. 
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22.—Hieuest Orricrat Prices oF Cerrar Stocks Recorprep mv 


Lonpon purine roe Yrar 1908. 


Highest Prices Quoted, 


- Interest per 
Nominal Due Dat . 
cate Interest. | of Loam | Grogs, | alttfeg | Genk, gielded 
Interest. 
£ £ £8. d. 
4 1920 1078 / 105§/ 311 2 
Victoria... of 3h 1921-6 1012 |’ 100 310 0 
3 1929-49 93 914] 310 8 
4 1938 110} 1083] 31010 
: 3h 1924 103 | 1013! 3 7 6 
New South Wales 34 1918 1024} 1002; 8 8 8 
3 1935 934 912; 3 8 8. 
4 1915 105 1038 8 18 10 
jienl 4 1924 108% | 106} 310 8. 
Queenslan a? 3} | 1921-24-30 102 1004 3 9 8 
3 1922-47 94} 928 | 31011 
4 1916-17-36 | 105 1038 314 2 
South Australia tes ‘ 3k 1939 1042 103 3 7 2 
3 1916-26 943 928 | 3 14 10 
4 1934 111! 1092| 3 910. 
’ 3} 1915-35 101 998 | 310 9 
Western Australia 3k 1920-35 101} 998! 810 5 
3 1927 928 91:| 311 1 
4 1920-40 110 108 3.7 8 
Tasmania ‘ 3} 1920-40 1042 103 38.55 
3 1920-40 94 924 | 312 1 


23.—Toran INDEBTEDNESS ON THE 30TH Jung, 1903. 


State Debts. Municipal and Grand Total. 
Debs (exaue 
State. ive oleae ; 
Funded. Unfunded. trom Govern Amount. Pop Ear i 
£ £ £ £ £s d 
Victoria oe 51,097,900 2,741,663 | 11,783,699 65,623,262 | 54 6 5. 
New South Wales 75,465,361 5,556,604 | 2,882,140 83,904,105 |59 5 8 
Queensland ie 38,318,627 2,712,620 685,967 41,717,214 | 81 7 2 
South Australia... | 26,754,420 1,088,950 106,310 |. 27,949,680 | 76 11 5 
Western Australia 15,627,298 eed 413,050 16,040,348 | 72 5 2 
Tasmania (31.12.03.) 9,211,070 341,875 537,086 | 10,090,031 | 56 4 4 
Australia ... | 216,474,676 12,441,712 16,408,252 | 245,324,640 | 6215 8 


24,.—Ner Burpen or State Funpep Dzsrs, 30TH Junez, 1903. 


Total State Funded Debt. Debts covered by—~ Net Burden. 
sha : | Per Head Earnings of Aegiolaied Per Head of 
mount. of Popula. Peproduative ginking Funds. Amount. Population. 
£ £ os. d £ £ £ £ 8. d. 
Victoria ... 51,097,900 42 511 33,873,683 818,295 16,910,922 1319 9 
New South Wales ... 75,465,361 | 536 (1 43,490,187 478,208 31,200,016 21 19 11 
Queensland om 38,918,627 | 7414 7 13,972,109 fe 24,346,518 479 9 
South Australia... 26,754,420 73° 6 11 17,100,244 117,338 9,536,838 26 0 4 
Western Australia 15,627,298 | 70 7 il 10,084,623 655,069 4,937,606 22 6 3 
Tasmania (81.12.08) 9,211,070 51 6 5 1,968,485 180,257 7,062,328 39.6 11 
Australia 216,474,676 | 55 8 7 120,439,281 2,041,167 98,994,228 24 1 4 
New Zealand (31.3.03) 55,899,019 | 68 6 4 26,541,866 2,313,239 27,048,914 3219 5 


Nore. —The Unfunded Debt, which is not taken into account in 
nérease in the net burden. 


this table—being wholly of an unproductive character— would, if added, show a corresponding 


“sousynIg UpisDjy.ysn Py 
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25—Postan Returns, 1903. 


Letters and Post Cards Despatched and Received. 


Newspapers and Parcels Despatched and Received. 


"SO6T ‘yoog-svax wnrw0z004 


Number 
of = ae 
State. Ones Toland Inter- Inter- Total a Inter- Inter- Total 
se fl en state. national. otal Aa aeits Inland. state. national. ue pee eed 
oO : ~ 
December. lation: is iS lnflons 
(000's omitted). (000’s omitted), 
Victoria... deg 1,646 | 91,983, | 10,786, | 3,153, /105,922,/ 88 | 37,206, | 12,791, | 5,187, | 55,184,| 46 
New South Wales 1,708 | 77,315, | 10,079, | 4,845, 92,239, 65 40,638, | 9,304, | 4,264, | 54,206, 38 
* woe —_~ : 
Que nsland. ... ae 1,325 | 17,792, 6,452, 24,244, 17 14,560, 7,892, 21,952, 43 
South Australia Proper 688 | 17,642, | 3,781, 650, | 22,078, 61 4,445, | 2,990, 875, | 8,310, 23 
soe » Northern Territory 18 81, 80, 12, 128, 27 22, 20, 7, 49, 11 
Western Australia 218 | 10,845, 4,345, 1,097, | 15,787, 71 6,848, 5,204, 1,602, | 18,654, 62 
Tasmania 870 | 6,384, | 2,845, 683, | 9,912, 56 6,479, | 3,119, 623, | 10,221, 58 
ad aad 7 

Australia 5,978 |221,542, 48,758, 270,300, 69 110,198, 53,378, 163,576, 42 
New Zealand . 1,844 | 55,990, 2,798, 4,358, | 63,141, 76 29,224, 3,087, 7,281, | 39,592, 48 


969 


26.—TELEGRAPHS AND TriepHonss, 1903. 


TELEGRAPHS. -TBLEPHONES. 
State. Number Number of Telegrams. Number Number of 
; of Stations! Line Wire Cables 7 of Wire Connex: 
at end-of | (Miles). | (Miles). | (Miles). Inland Inter-State | Cablegrams Public (Miles). ond ot 
Year. (counted [Received and Received and Total. Exchanges. Year. 
once). Despatched. || Despatched. 
Victoria 878 6,596 | 15,883 1,706,497 1,013,126 100,715 2,820,338 20 22,995 7,610 
New South Wales 987 14,895 | 62,356 2,215,823 | 1,026,722 152,814 3,395,359 57 * 16,155 
id 
Queensland ... 481 10,180 20,759 60 1,487,802 12,749 1,500,551 15 5,613 3,749 
South Australia (includ- 290 6,088] 14,846 69 638,803 475,040 21,8283 | 1,185,666 10 4,572 1,974 
ing Northern Territory) 
Western Australia 172 6,079| 9,369 20 1,072,774 480,744: 34,216 1,587,734 13 5,431 3,332 
j ee 
Tasmania tee 321 1,852!) 3,356] 482 282,832 165,515 448,347 16 1,300 1,236 
SSS 
Australia 3,129. 45,140 |126,569| 581 10,887,995 10,887,995 131 84,056 
New Zealand (31.8.4)... 1,158 7,779 | 22,920 326 4,965,197 174,186 5,139,383 81 9,834 | 12,105 
* Included with telegraph wire. 
I) 
ae 
in 
BE 
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GENERAL 27.—-REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE oF Post anp TELEGRAPH 
TABLES. |: _ Deparrmrnt, 1903. 
_ Revenue. 
Expendi- 
State. tare, 


Postal Telegraph Telephone 
Branch. | Branch. | Branch. Total. 


& & & & & 
Victoria... “ws | 448,486 |106,839 | 86,600 | 641,925 | 582,520 
~New South Wales or +++ |652,761 | 154,889 105,002 | 912,602 | 884,963 
Queensland. ... te ++ |191,931 | 83,266 | 27,321 | 302,518 | 425,568 
South Australia—Proper ...| pag ayo 23,153 | 261,632 | 215,184 
a Northern Territory 2,761 56 2,817 25,803 
Western Australia... ++ | 122,862 | 68,137 | 30,324 221,323 277,021 
Tasmania a3 + | 75,412 | 17,289 8,910 | 101,611 | 100,232 
i 
Australia aie ve 2,163,062 281,366 12,444,428 2,511,291 
New Zealand (31/3/04) .., --- [843,207 [208.80 71,028 580,71 526,747 
See 
28.—Monry Oxrpers AND Postat Novas, 1903. 
a : Money Orders. Postal Notes, 
: Stake: : Number. Amount. Number. Amount. 
7 Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. Issued. Paid. 
: 7 & : & £& & 
Victoria .-. | 215,694] 318,766! 721,017 1,121,807/1,475,853 1,552,775 558,976] 591,805 


N. S. Wales .. | 541,392) 553,283/1,772,186 1,835,295/1,571,612 1,566,508 581,604, 580,774 


Queensland ...| 137,048]. 115,927 501,375, 431,091} 346,375, 298,688) 130,651; 113,434 
South Australia : ; ; : 
Proper ae 69;745 82,338) 237,811 305,141; 319,180 322,028) a 117,891 
N. Territory 2,188 592} 138,844 4,917 1,560 313, tee 112 


Westn. Australia| 197,407 100,155, 839,073) 451,774 186,263) 186,238] 90,939 90,078 
Tasmania. 97,186] 73,379 260,705} 191,949] 121,653 54,894} 41,930, 22,989 


Australia... |1,260,660 1,244,440/4,346,011 4,341,974 4,022,496:3,981,444) 1,517,083 


| 


New Zealand... |. 396,312 304,106 es 707,044 704,031) 220,070, 219,312 


29.—Epvucarion, 1908. 


At the end of 1903, 


Number of Scholars. 


Number of 


Number of Teachers. 


Net Enrolment. 


Average 
State. Schools. Attendance, 
Males. Females. Total. Males. Females. Total. : 
SrarrE Primary ScHoozs. 

Victoria 1,988 1,990 3,047 5,037 114,779 109,399 224,178 150,268 
New South Wales 2,862 3,068 2,472 5,540 129,023 114,493 248,516 152,830 
Queensland 1,023 1,186 1,241 2,377 46,952 43,073 90,025 69,759 
South Australia W17 403 919 1,322 te te 62,086 42,782 
Western Australia 270 271 468 739 - 12,885 11,647 24,582 20,283 
Tasmania* 349 232 446 678 10,458 9,095 19,553 14,541 

Australia 7,209 7,100 8,593 15,693 bee wee 663,840 450,463 
New Zealand ... 1,741 1,417 2,278 3,695 70,205 64,543 134,748 313,711* 

PRivaTE ScHoots, &c. 

Victoria , ves 798 407 1,962 2,369 20,067 22,628 42,695 34,150 
New South. Wales 856 621 2,820 8,441 26,468 33,005 59,473 48,197 
Queensland 181 183 608 741 6,647 9,074 15,721F 13,359 
South Australia... ve 205 175 479 654 4,436 4,894 9,380 tee 
Western Australia 92 837 309 346. 2,810 | | 8,947 6,757 5,618 
Tasmania® 197 4,428 5,535 9,963+ 

Australia vas 2,329 . bes 64,856 79,083 143,939 te 
New Zealand ... tes 318 oes ‘ 1,013 8,854* 10,342* 18,696* 16,866 


* Figures for 1902, later information not being available, 


+ Gross enrolment. 
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30.—Cost or Insrruction.—Stare Primary ScHoors, 1903. 
(Exciupine Expsnpiture upon ScHoon PRremiszs.) 


Contributed by— Per Hes dot 

. Per Head of cholars in 

State. Total. Populeton, "Average 
State. - Papertie, ott Attendance. 
£ £ . £ s: d £s. da 
Victoria. ... aos 674,076 6,277 674,076* il 2 4 9 9D 
New South Walest ... 760,589 82 906 843,495 12 0 530 5& 
Queensland... ve 256,325 Ee 256,325 10 0 313 6 
South Australia 145,425 145,425 8 0 3:8 0 
Western Australia 125,853 ist 125,853 11 5 6 4 1 
Tasmaniat ... 57,948 12,411 70,359 8 0 416 9 
Australia 2,020,216 | 101,594 | 2,115,533 1010 | 41811 
New Zealand 441,178 | 441,178 10.9 817 7 


* Excluding fees paid by parents for extra subjects which are used to supplement the incomes. 
of the teachers, and are not placed to the credit of general revenue. 


+ Inclusive of State Hig! 


Schools. 


} Figures for 1902, later information not being available. 


31.—Raitways, 1902-3. 


Rolling Stock. 
Length i * : s r 
State. 5 Miles at D shemoitcta ae : 
End of Year. : Locomotives. yao 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
Victoria 3,376 48 10,286,272 553 11,446 
New South Wales 3,139 312 11,548,338 559 13,614 
Queensland rae 2,997 90 4,605,735 345 7,819 
8. Australia—Proper... 1,786 4 3,770,351 346 6,456 
», Northern Territory 146 38 30,422 | 6 141 
Western Austraiia 1,516 40 4,611,315 | 316 5,958 
Tasmania 462 931,716 75 1,783 
Australia 13,372 494 35,784,149 2,200 47,217 
‘New Zealand 2,291 194 5,443,883; 872 13,743 
PrivaTE Railways. 
New South Wales 81 Sed 191,296 19 614 
Queensland... ay 266 aa vt td 
Western Australia* ... 628 477,818 43 959 
Tasmania 158 129,064 15 220 
“Australia 1184 |... wl F 
(84 ws 16 346 
Nex Zealand 29 


* Figures for 1901. 
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32.—Raitways—Capiran Cost, Revenue anp WorxkING HEXPEeNsEs, CENERAL 


* Figures for 1901. 


+ This information relates to the Wellington and Manawatu Company’s line (84 miles). 


1902-3. TABLES, 
Capital Cost | | 3 3 
State Lines Open | Gross Working Net oe es 
‘ jand ee | Receipts. * Expenses. Receipts. om “= 
| a ou 
End of Year. | ow 3 
GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS. 
£ £ £ £ 
Victoria | 40,965,849 | 3,046,858} 2,032,087] 1,014,771] 248 
New South Wales | 41,654,977 | 3,314,893! 2,266,299] 1,048,594] 2°52 
Queensland... 21,214,072 | 1,256,027 832,440 423,587 | + 2:00 
South Australia — | 
Proper | 13,400,796. | 1,076,612 624,511 452,101 3°37 
Northern Territory... 1,175,056 11,298] 12,812] —1,514) -0-18 
Western Australia - 8,141,782 | 1,553,485 | 1,247,873 305,612 | 3°75 
Tasmania... 3,883,729 247,683 166,355 81,3828! 2°09 
Australia 130,436,261 | 10,506,856; 7,182,377 | 3,324,479] 2°55 
New Zealand 19,081,785 | 1,974,038] 1,843,415 630,623 3°30 
PRIVATE Raruways. 
£ £ £ £ 
New South Wales 550,325 | 120,351 56,983;  63,368| 11-51 
Queensland..: 737,735 
Western Australia* 2,467,076 | : 
i H 
Tasmania 1,097,834 59,786 33,682 | 26,104) 2°38 
acces | ae 
New Zealand} 793,575 111,398 60,129 | 51,269| 6:46 
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33.—Commerce, 1903. 


Countries Imported from or Exported to— 
State. Other British| Total Value.| Vajue Per 
Other States|'The United | Possessions Foreign Ate 
lof Australia.| Kingdom. | (including | Countries. 
New Zealand) 
Imports. 
£ £ £ £ £ /£8 4 
_ Victoria | 5,519,556) 5,977,947; 2,150,241 | 4,211,427)17,859,171/14 15. 6 
New South Wales!12,792,252, 6,651,820) 1,875,633 | 5,450,464 26,770,169]18 17. 5- 
Queensland 3,481,817; 2,061,685; 312,680 875,025] 6,731,207)13. 2 7 
South: Australia-— : 
Proper ;..| 3,448.883 1,929,879) 278,632 966,233, 6,618,627/18. 5 7 
N. Territory ... 76,580 28,118 19,994 553! = 125,245/27 16 11 
Western Australia! 2,541,368] 2,599,142| 315,351 | 1,314,061) 6,769,922)80 11.11 
Tasmania 1,802,105] 597,540 29,286 164,879) 2,593,810)14 12 2 
Australia | .../29,657,561/19,846,131} 4,981,817 12,982,642 67,468,151/17 5 6: 
New Zealand 2,154,966] 7,512 668; 980,508 | 2,140,533,12,788,675|15 11 10- 
_ Exports. 
ae £ £ £ £ £& £ os. d- 
Victoria ...| 8 522,056] 3,280,134) 5,436,873 | 2,468,005 19,707,06816 6 O- 
New. South Wales}. 7,876,898] 7,559,759) 3,806,379 | 7,995,075 26,738,111/18 17 0: 
Queensland ...| 5,787,999] 2,627,883) 741,751 357,841, 9,514,974/18 11 2 
South. Australia— ; : 
Proper ...| 4,707,691 1,786,396| 831,222 975,186) 8,300,445|22 18 6 
N. Territory ...). 144.297 30,225 13,140 2,252} 189,914'42 4 5: 
Western Australia| 866,607] 4,071,968). 5,107,800 278,357)/10,324,732,46 138 2° 
Tasmania 1,546,438) 606,888 51,300 638,482) 2,848,10816 0 3 
Australia ...,/29,451,986/19,962,753/15,488,465 112,715,148 77,618,352)19 17 7 
New Zealand 2,233,996/11,345,075| 587,612 843,695 15,010,378118 6 0 
Exports oF DoMESTIC PRODUCE. 
£ £ £ £ £ £8. dy 
Victoria .. | 6,093,933) 2,298,484 5,155,696 | 1,391,911/14,940,02412 7° 2 
New South Wales! 6,011,160, 5,866,257] 1,106,610 | 5,681,777/18,665,804.13 3 2. 
Queensland ...| 5,899,313) 2,615,846) 721,243 351,472) 9,087,87417 14 6 
South. Australia— ; ; 
Proper ...{ 2,808,946; 1,565,909! 199,411 588,253) 5,157,51914 4 10- 
N. Territory ...| 188,749 30,225 8,311 (2,250; 179,535.39 18 3. 
Western Australia} 812,825] 4,061,346) 5,101,571 217,707|10,193,44946 1 4: 
Tasmania 1,508,743; - 606,234) — 50,926 688,477] 2,804,880/15 15 11. 
Australia _ ...|22.768,669 17,044,301|12,343,768 | 8,871,847/61,028,585/15 12 6: 
New Zealand ... ka er eke ~ §67,018 783,091)14,838,192)18 1 10: 
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34.—Imports anp Exports oF Woot, 1903. 
Quantity. Value. 
State. Peers Greasy. Total. Pe beauty Greasy. Total. 
Imports. 
Ibs, Ibs. lbs. £ & £ 
Victoria ...| 3,892,849) 33,338,547| 36,726,396) 217,572] 1,164,075!) 1,381,647" 
New South Wales] 3,385,148] 8,308,009] 13,698,207| 259,7. 58) 318,797) 578,555 
Queensland wf 117,782 132,760) 250,492 9,477 6,623 16,100 
South Australia— 
Proper ..{ 1,511,637; 5,661,780, 7,178,417} 65,492) 149,710) © 215,202. 
N. Territory ... = vee vee ae 28; vite 
Westrn. Australia! a Sy eae ast 
Tasmania 33,828 33,828 867 867 
Australia ...| 8,407,416] 47,469,924) 55,877,340| 552,299] 1,640,072) 2,192,371 
New Zealand ... 9,983) 119,552 129,535 561 2,274 2,835 
Exports. 
Ibs. Ibs, Ibs. & & £ 
Victoria ...| 6,830,911) 77,729,692) 84,560,603] 405,107} 2,780,947] 3,186,054. 
New South Wales 42,956,858 156,044,134 199,000,992 3,196,396) 5,905,158] 9,101,554 
Queensland __ .../19,133,581) 15,845,495] 34,979,076,1,317,828) 565,924; 1,883,752: 
South Australia— 
Proper ...| 8,256,361) 39,667,720) 42,924,081 184,768] 1,269,724] 1,454,492 
N. Territory ... site 16,329 16,829]... 454 454 
Westrn. Australia} 405,261! 12,501,804| 12,907,065} 27,017; 416,726} 443,743 
Tasmania aw 72,128] 4,809,355} 4,881,483 2,389! 171,700) © 174,089- 
Australia ...!72,655,100/306,614,529)37 9,269,629 5,133,505/11,110,633]16.244,138 
New Zealand _ ...|36,496,250,118,702,204/155,198,454,1,161,997| 2,882,226] 4,044,223. 
Exports or Domestic Wool. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. £ £& £& 
Victoria ...| 3,779,162) 44,519,805) 48,298,967] 226,368 1,622,557) 1,848,925 
New South Wales|39,641,996/148,012,404 187,654,400/2,944,035| 5,600,100] 8,544,185 
Queensland ...(19,016,088] 15,712,735) 34,728,823)1,308,373) 559,301) 1,867,674 
South Australia— j 
Proper ...| 2,540,153] 36,741,451) 39,281,604) 147,223: 1,179,013] 1,826,236 
N. Territory ... oa 16,329) 16,329 we 454 454 
Westrn. Australia} 405,261) 12,501,804' 12,907,065] _ 27,017| 416,726] 448,743 
Tasmania ves 72,128) 4,809,355] 4,881,483) 2,389, . 171,700) 174,089 
Australia .../65,454,'788 262,313,883 327,768,671|4,655,405} 9,549,851|/14,205,256 
New Zealand ...|86,496,250 aca eee 1,161,997; 2,879,277| 4,041,274 . 
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CENERAL 35.-—-Exports or Home Propvucs, 1903. 
TABLES. th Exports of Home Produce. — 
State. [SS Tae 
Value. Value per Head. | wetce nee Ot 
- i 7 a 
£ | £ 8 a 
Victoria tsa ioe 14,940,024 12 7 2 75°81 
New South Wales ae 18,665,804 18 3 2 69°81 
Queensland .,. fee 9,087,874 17 14 6 95°51 
South Australia haa 5,837,054 1411 2 62'86 
Western Australia sie 10,193,449 46 1 4 98°73 
‘Yasmania ow. aoe 2,804,380 15 15 11 98°64 
Australia ea 61,028,585 | 1512 6 78°63 
New Zealand on 14,838,192 \ 18 110 98°85 


36.—Imports anp Exports or BuLiion anno Sprcre, 1908. 
i ia rT we i 


i Gold. i Silver. Bronze. | 
State. i Pes —$ $< sd ert es ——-| Total. 
| Bullion. Coin. Bullion. Coin. Coin. 
| i L 
Imports. 
£ , ge | & £ £ £ 
Victoria .- | 1,057,803 | 10,000 | 1,656 | 17,346 1,000 | 1,087,805 
New South Wales | 2,737,543) 615,092 | 751 | 17,553 4,732 | 3,875,671 
Queensland wee 31,349 | 88,000 | 84 4,021 355 123,809 
South Australia— 
Proper ae 10, 270,000 | G2 4,250 100 274.4382 
N. Territory... ‘int i 19,200 ee fan bee 19,200 
Western Australia | whe i 12 a 80 92 
Tasinania ae ase 31,125 6,180 255 37,560 
Australia)... 3,826,705 | 1,083,417 | 2,575 49,350 6,522 | 4,918,569 
New Zealand .. ~~ | 618,270 86 | 95,096 4,350 712,802 
Exports 
. A £ £ # £ £ £ 
Victoria ws | 716,234 4,704,740 313 7,660 367 |. 5,429,320 
New South Wales [1,295,137| 3,618,341 | 21,048 | 13,833 733 | 4,949,092 
Queensland .. | 2,887,476 | 120,270 | 286 2,600 8: 3,010,640 
South Australia— | i 
Proper : | 88,585] 208,950 568,837 4,900 40 =: 821,262 
N. Territory ...) 61,381 3,481 Sad ye a 64,862 
Western Australia | 4,061,767 | 4,556,192 | 28,701 933 «=; 8,642,593 
Tasmania w. | 125,825 ee st see | 125,825 
Australia... | 9,186,355 |13,211,974 | 614,191 | 29,926 1,148 23,043,594 
New Zealand —... | 2,088,075 36 375 | 91,497 2,072 5 | 2,168,024 
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37. Sureping From Various Countries, 1903. 
From other 
State. ime ‘Anetra ory foreign Total. 
Zealand). 
NuMBER OF VESSELS. 
| 

Victoria 173 1,661 173 197 2,204 
New South Wales 174 2,237 535 433 8,379 
Queensland 49 475 118 85 729 

South Australia— 
Proper... 142) « 749 50 | 106 1,047 
Northern Territory. ... 2 31 29 3 65 
Westen Australia 95 | 388 135 140 708 
Wesmanias se 43 802 61 22 928 
Australia 678 6,393 1,101 986 9,058 
New Zealand... 6... 89 4i7| Bi 60 617 

TonNAGE OF VESSELS. 

Vietoria 570,783 2,080,716 | 293,827 | 463,962 | 3,409,288 
New South Wales 572,121 | 2,295,689 821,079 — 812,842 | 4,501,731 
Queensland 114,962 | 553,798 | 74,633 | 159,277 | 902,670 

South Australia— 
Proper 463,511 1,234,188 82,508 280,340 | 2,060,547 
Northern Territory ... 3,520 | 48,352 50,383 159 97,414 
Western Australia 339,286 | 806,876 | 208,739 | 323,258 | 1,673,154 
Tasmania ; 170,496 | 627,500 106,780 83,595 938,371. 
Australia 2,234,679 | 7,642,119 | 1,632,949 | 2,073,428 | 9,583,175 
New Zealand... 296,599 | 592,433 73,414 139,618 | 1,102,064 


CENERAE. 
TABLES," 


(CENERAL 
TABLES, . 
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38.—Surprine to Varrous Counrrins, 1903. 
Pee 
To Unitea | To Other Britis | TOF . 
State. Kingdom. ee eee | Countries, | Total. 
i New Zealand) 
NUMBER OF VESSELS. 

| 
Victoria 151 1,886 155 71 2,268 
New South Wales 151 2,019 496 730 3,396 
Queensland ... 30 478 145 73 726 

: H i 

South Australia— 
Proper 1038 839 22 59 1,023 
Northern Territory... 33 25 4 62 
Western Australia 102 860 141 100 703 
Tasmania... ee 24 788 96 19 927 
Australia 561 6,408 1,080 | 1,036 9,100 
New Zealand 96 402 60 50 608 

TONNAGE OF VESSELS. 
‘Victoria 499,495 | 2,443,065 303,326 202,680 } 3,448,566 
New South Wales 538,826 | 1,961,383 761,491 | 1,241,970 | 4,508,670 
Queensland ... 91,094 546,690 148,069 109,932 895,785 
South Australia— | 
"Proper 345,581 | 1,472,752 24,324 | 182,950 | 2,025,607 
Northern Territory... 50,693 44,610 2,019 97,322 
Western Australia 312,543 884,845 260,308 205,045 | 1,662,741 
Tasmania 88,007 560,871 254,377 32,547 935,802 
Se ee 

Australia 1,875,546 | 7,920,299 | 1,796,505 | 1,977,143 |18,569,493 
New Zealand 338,764 551,428 120,013 102,960 | 1,113,165 
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39.—Surprine (Exciustve or Coastat Traps), 1903. 
Steam Vessels. Sailing Vessels. Total. 
State. 
Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. | Number. | Tonnage. 
Ixywarbs. 
Victoria 1,980 |.3,184,511] 224 224,777 | 2,204 | 3,409,288 
New South Wales , 2,692 | 8,721,225 687 780,506 | 3,379 4,501,731 
Queensland 621 866,377; 106 36,293 727 902,670: 
. J 

South Australia— 
Proper 884 | 1,907,948 163 152,599] 1,047.. | 2,060,547 
Northern Territory 62 97,320, 3 94 65 97,414 
Western Australia 533 | 1,503,441) 175 169,713 708 | 1,673,154 
Tasmania ... 796 861,370) 132 77,001 928 938,371 
Australia 7,568 12,142,192] 1,490 {1,440,983} 9,058 [13,583,175 
New Zealand ose 402 990,339] 215 111,725, 617 | 1,102,064 

OUTWARDS. 

Victoria 2,050. | 3,280,656) 213 217,910| 2,268 .| 3,448,566 
New South Wales 2,657 | 3,686,354) 739 817,316| 3,396 | 4,503,670 
Queensland 618 862,500; 108 38,285 726 895,785 

South Australia— 
Proper ... 868 | 1,882,784, 155 142,873} 1,023 | 2,025,607 
Northern Territory 62 97,322 62 97,322 
Western Australia 540 | 1,501,174), 163 161,567 703 1,662,741 
Tasmania ... oo 802 860,965} 125 74,887 | 927 935,802 
Australia cae | 7,597 12,121,705) 1,503 .|1,447,788| 9,100 118,569,493 
New Zealand ie 396 .} 1,000,084 . 212 113,081}. 608 | 1,113,165. 


a 
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40.—Suipring anpD Commerce ar Princrpat Ports, 1903. 


Ports. 


In Victoria— 
Melbourne . 
Geelong a 
Border Towns .. 
Other Ports 


Total 


In New South Wales— 


Sydney 
Newcastle 
Other Ports 


Total 


In Queensland— 
Brisbane ae 
Rockhampton __ 
Townsville : 
Other Ports, &e 


Total 


In South Australia— 
Port Adelaide .. 
Port Pirie 
Wallaroo 
Other Ports : ea ‘ 
Port Darwin (Northern Territory) 


Tota 


In Western Australia— 
Fremantle 
Albany 
Bunbury 
Geraldton 
Broome = 
Other Ports, &c. 


Total 


In Tasmania— 
Hobart 
Launceston ‘ 
Other Ports... 


Total 
Total Australia 


In New Zealand— 
Auckland 
Wellington 
Lyttelton 
Dunedin 
Bluff 
Other Ports 


Total 


t 
i 


1 


Shipping. Commerve. 
bse, =4| Stes = eee 
Entered, Cleared. Imports. Exports. 
Tons. Tons. £ £ 
3,252,702 8,234,588 | 15,543,854 17,040,928 
113,506 164,952; 209,827 369,212 
19,407 26,001 | 2,079,124 | 2,190,818 
23,673 | 23,025 26,866 106,110 
ok 
3,409,288 3,448,566 17,859,171 19,707,068 
{ i 
3,348,966 | 2,585,445 | 20,394,541 21,212,722 
1,034,440 1,639, 165 1,428,012 | = 1,765,774 
118,325 279,060 4,947,616 3,759,615 
eat oe eee | 
4,501,731 4,503,670 26,770,169 | 26,738,111 
712,937 695,857 3,947,945 | 1,914,300 
4,215 10,305 } 411,794 | 1,315,057 
41,653 56,658 | 808,548 | 2,370,351 
143,865 182,965 1,562,920 ! 3,915,266 
902,670 895,785 | 6,781,207 | 9,514,974 
i 
| | 
1,801,557 1,762,430 4,569,887 | 5,033,724 
94,705 147,864 206,093 1,383,012 
76,016 36,315 66,748 337,610 
88,269 78,998 | 1,775,899 1,546,099 
97,414 97,322 | 125,245 189,914 
2,157,961 2,122,929 6,743,872 | 8,490,359 
| 
1,044,000 |, 1,073,454 4,686,613 8,411,584 
465,175 412,049 159,336 793,791 
115,804 | 120,154 63,621 448,510 
602 5,546 138,668 109,993 
22,909 18,133 55,696 196,245 
24,664 33,405 1,665,988 364,609 
1,673,154 | 1,662,741 6,769,922 10,824,732 
572,992 | 569,764 1,066,918 794,177 
141,870 96,531 | 1,087,784 722,769 
223,509 269,507 489,108 1,326,162 
938,371 935,802 2,593,810 2,843,108 
13,583,175 13,569,493 67,468,151 77,618,352 
i | : 
471,403 | 333,987 3,167,185 2,501,605 
293,725 421,392 3,966,801 2,737 ,762 
45,748 70,654 2,025,427 2,670,513 
69,275 43,266 | 2,049,194 1,441,085 
131,683 142,841 292,683 814,654 
$0,230 101,076 1,287,295 4,844,759 
1,102,064 1,113,165 12,788,675 15,010,378 
| 
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41,—Frienpiy Socretres. CENERAL > 
TABLES, 
Members. Funds. 
desk Number 
ate, Year. of 

: Average 

eine | Number. Ea Amount. Sine 

| £ £8. 4. 
Victoria ... .. | 1902 1,146 102,304, 8-49 1,415,525 | 13 16 7 
New South Wales ... 1900 790 | 75,027 | 5°50 698,366 9 410 
Queensland 1902 400 31,709 | 621 290,919 | 9 3 4 
South Australia 1899 ATO 42,976 | 11°59 532,270 | 12 7 8 
Western Australia ... | 1902 169 11,746 | 551 59,209 | 5 010 
Tasmania 1901 149 | 14,716) 845 114,309 | 715 4 
Australia fs 3,124 | 278,588! 717 (8,105,598 | 11 3 0 
New Zealand 1901 4A5 41,236 5:23 804,753 | 1910 4 

42.—Derposits In Bayxs, 1908. 
In Banks In | Per Head 
State. of Savings Total. of 

Issue. Banks. Population. 
& £ £ £ os. de 

Victoria. ... | 80,429 308 | 10,341,857 | 40,773,160 | 33 14 vi 
New South Wales ...+| 83,059,882 | 12,425,464 | 45,485,346 | 31 7 4 
Queensland ... _ | 12,645,861 | ¥.772,686 | 16,418,047 | 31 16 11 
South Australia 5,926,113 | 3,996,192 | 9,922,305 | 26 173 
Western Australia | 4,810,041 1,988,625 6,798,666 | 2919 1 
Tasmania 3,582,956 | 1,249,400 | 4,882,356 | 26.15 6 
Australia ... | 90,453,656 | 33,774 224 124,227,880 8112 7 
New Zealand . | 18,788,871 | 8,482,958 | 27,221,829 | 82 14 UV 

* : s I 


ANNvuAL Vatur or RaTeABLE PROPERTY. 


Value of Rateable Property. 
State. Year. 

| Capital. Annual, 

| £ £ 
Victoria tik | 1903 203,902,919 11,188,932 
New South Wales* 1903 130,019,800 8,080,160 
Queensland me \ 1903 43,203,146 2,700, 200+ 
South Australia ... ' 1903 52,580,540 2,629,027 
Tasmania 1903 21,832,477 1,091,623 
New Zealand 1903 168,849,381 9,932,300+ 


*In Municipal Districts only, not for whole State. 


+ Estimated from capital value. 
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44,—-Lire Insurance Ponicrrs iw Force. 


Policies. Amount Assured. 
State. Year. = Fa ; 
100 A 
| Number. Papalation: Total. "Polley. rm 
i £& & 
Victoria aay we} 1903 214,512 17-7 30,201,106 172°4 
New South Wales a 1901 | 177,033 12°8 27,999,828 1582 
Queensland ... | 1901 | 60,718 119 10,109,762 166°5 
South Australia «| 1901 , 69,854 19:0 8,300,774 119°7 
Western Australia «| 1902 | 23,756 11-0 4,597.750 193°5 
Tasmania Pe. «| 1902 | 20,385 11:4 3,544,213 173-9 
se | a ea Panes ay 
Australia sing ‘ 565,753 146 84,753,433 1500 
New Zealand* | 1902 | 127,326 158 25,330,185 199-0 
t 
Nore. —In Victoria there were also 385 annuities for £18,821; in New South Wales, 335 for. 
£21,070; in Queensland, 52 for £2,737 ; in South Australia, 98 for £5,510; in Western Australia, $ 
for £273 ; in Tasmania, 77 for £4,580 ; and in New Zealand, (2) for £45,668. 
* Including 42,406 policies for £9,896,572 in the Government Insurance Department, 
45,.—Propate anp Lerrers or ADMINISTRATION, 1903. 
State ii ot Poe 
£ 
Victoria . 8,884 6,074,077 
New South Wales 2,767 7,179,882 
Queensland 710 2,617,348 
South Australia 919 2,464,011 
Westera Australia 399 703,071 
Tasmania (1902) 230 299,408 
Australia 8,909 19,337,797 
New Zealand... 1,385 8,091,340 
s —a. 
46.—Insonivencizs, 1903. 
Number of Petitions. ane wala 
‘0 ‘0 
a Liabilities. | Assets, 
Compulsory. | Voluntary. Total. 
peers eit z £ 
Victoria wes ie 29 475 504 184,957 71,887 - 
New South Wales... 117 366 483 230,429 123,037 
Queensland ... iv 22 352 374 70.916 14,817 
Sonth Australia Wes 4 20 24 15,221 14,633 
Western Australia... 18 61 79 34,952 10,631 
Tasmania (1902) bx 5 55 60 44,213 29,562 
Australia bs 195 1,329 1,524 580,688 264,567 
New Zealand cn 40 164 204 96,866 46,767 


4?.—Arzra anp Propucr or Principat Crops, 1908. 


i 
Stat Wheat Oat: Barl | Mai Other H vi Green Land Other Total 
e. eat. ats. arley. aize. | Cereals. Potatoes. ay. ines. Forage. Falow. Tillage. ‘otal. 
AREA IN AORES, 
Victoria 1,968,599 | 433,638 | 47,760; 11,810; 10,981| 48,930; 738,353; 28,518) 33,165 682,521| 72,320| 4,021,590 
New South Wales 1,561,111 51,621 | 10,057 | 226,834) 7,918) 20,851} 496,017) 8,940] 77,093 | 500,965 85,498; 3,046,905 
Queensland 138,096 | 2,808 | 22,881 | 133,099 864 6,732 78,393 | 2,069! 26,576 i. 55,104) 155,571 621,693 
| | | | | 
South Australia 1,711,174 57,558 | 28,697 6,461 8,616| 370,152) 22,617] 19,241 | 1,010,141; 32,308| 3,266,965 
| i 
Western Australia 187,946 14,568 | 3,609 163| 1,038 1,823 | 109,002; 3,324 672 | 83,047 11,607 366,799 
Tasmania ... 49,414 60,663 | 8,084 12,745! 29,160 66,947 i 3,100 | 88,267| 29,498) ~— 297,878 
. - ee ae 
_—_- — a Dn en a Et en 
Australia 5,566,340 | 620,856 [121,088 371,906 39,507 | 116,112 | 1,853,864} 65,463; 159,847 - 2,820,045 386,802 | 11,621,830 
| 

New Zealand 430,346 | 391,640| 34,681} 11,156) 14,150) 31,778 77,167 749 | 211,408) . 61,069) 721,951) 1,786,095 

28 
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47.—Arna ann Propuce or Prrncrpan Crops, 1908—Continued. 
State. Wheat. Oats. nares: ; . Maize. Rie ; Potatoes. Hay. Wine. 
PRopvuce. 
bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. bushels. tons. tons. gallons. 
Victoria... 28,525,579 18,434,952 1,218,008 * 904,239 243,321 167,736 1,238 063 2,551,150 
New South Wales 27,834,141 1,252,156 174,147 6,836,740 149,389 56,743 816;810 1,086,820 
Queensland |. 2,486,799 7,713 510,557 1,928,623 7,804 17,649 186,117 38,558 
South Australia on . | 18,209,465 902,936 487,920 wad 121,580 ~ 81,415 479,723 2,845,270 
Western Australia ... 1,876,252 248,508 53,227 2,487 11,312 4,542 121,934 ‘ea 
Tasmania ... .| 767,398" 1,621,950 212,459 a 267,894 171,298 115,518 
Australia 74,149,634 17,541,210 2,656,313 9,667,089 801,300 449,383 2,903,160 
New Zealand 7,891,654 15,107,287 1,160,504 580,291 409,825 208,787 154,3834* 
AVERAGE PER AcRE. 

. bushels, bushels. bushels. bushels. | bushels, tons, tons. gallons, 
Victoria... 14°49 30:98. 25°50 16°57 22°16 3°43 1:68 89°47 
New South. Wales 17°51 24°26 17:32 38014 | 18°87 2-72 1°64 121:57 
Queensland . 17°65 25:18 22°31 14.45 24-44 2°62 1:74 18°64 

- South Australia 7:72 15°69 17 00 a | 18°82 3°65 1:30 103-70 
Western Australia 13°60 1774 1475 15 26 | 10:90 2°49. 1:12 +t 
Tasmania ... 15°53 26-74 26-28 ie 21°02 5:87 1:73 aes 

Australia 13°32 28°25 21:94 26°00 | 20-28 “8°87 157 
New Zealand 34:26 38°57 33°46 47°58 28°96 6:57 2:00 
| i 


* Estimated, 


t Particulars not available. 


CPS 
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48. —Datry Propucrs. GENERAL 
TABLES. :.: 
State. Year. Butter. Cheese. Bacon and Ham. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
Victoria 1903 46,685,787 | 5,681,515 12,504,851 
New South Wales 1903 38,727,107 | 4,748,176 7,864,771 
Queensland 1903 | 7,717,325 | 1,479,651 4,145,900 
| 
South Australia .. 1908 | 5,995,756 940,584 872,418* 
i if 
Western Australia 1908 351,885 8,039 178,557 
3 | . 
Tasmania 1902 699,526 | 349,614 414,340 
Australia 100,177,326 | 18,207,579 25,980,837 
New Zealand 1901 29,758,310 | 15,644,944 6,267,168 
* Figures for 1902. 
49.—Live Srocx, 1903. 
Cattle. 
State. Horses. Rar Sheep. Pigs. 
Dairy Cows.} All Cattle. 
Victoria# 392,287 | 521,612 | 1,602,384 | 10,841,790 | 350,370 
New South Wales 458,014 480,108 | 1,880,578 28,656,501 | 221,592 
| 
Queensland 401,984 2,481,717 8,392,044 | 117,553 
South Australia— 
Proper 176,648 |  , 83,348 244,610 | 5,298,720 88,246 
Northern Territory 15,763 | 902 291,970 51,5388 1,085 
‘Western Australia 82,747 , 27,282 | 497,617 | 2,600,683 | 50,209, 
i 
*Tasianta’ es 35,541 45,018 | 185,988 | 1,597,053 | 56,538 
: | . 
| _ 
Australia 1,562,934 | 7,184,814 | 57,438,279 | 885,593 
New Zealand 298,714 | 468,125 |. 1,593,547 18,954,553 | 226,591 


* In the case of Victoria the figures relate to 1901. 


State. 


Victoria fete 


New South Wales 


Queensland. a 
South Australia 
Western Australia 


Tasmania... ie 


Australia 


New Zealand 


*SITSVL 
Wangs 


50.—Woor Propuction, 1908. 


Wool Imported. 


Wool Exported. 


Wool used in Manufactures 
in the State. 


Wool Production, 


Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. &. 

36,726,396 1,381,647 
11,693,207 578,555 
250,492 _. 16,100 
7,178,417 215,202 
33,828 867 
55,877,840 | 2,192,871 
129,535 2,885 


Quantity. Value. 
lbs. £ 

84,560,603. | 3,186,054 
199,000,992 | 9,101,554 
34,979,076 | 1,883,752 
42,940,410 | 1,454,946 
12,907,065 | 448,748 
4,881,483 174,089 
379,269,629 16,244,138 
155,198,454 | 4,044,293 


Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Ibs. / & Ibs. & 
3,772,390 141,465 51,60@597 1,945,872 
660,002 24,750 | ~ 187,967,787 8,547,749 
250,000* 9,37 5. 34,978,584 1,877,027 
35,766,993 1,239,744 
vee 12,907,065 443,743 
950,000* 35,625 5,797,655 208,847 
5,632,392 211,215 329,024,681 | 14,262,982 
4,500,000* | ° 168,750 159,568,919 


* Approximate, 


4,210,138 


vr 
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51.—Minxgrat Propvuoetron, 1903. 


; ‘, 
etree nnn tenant % as 
. a , : . : : 7 Othe 
; Gold, 4, Silver. Silver-lead. Copper. Tin. Coal. Minesaia Total, 
State. | ‘ - re a " { [hoe ie tc i 
|e on) Value | Quantity. | Value. bi Value, | Quan- Value. teat Value, | Quantity, } Value. Value. |: Value 
of Q 22 = 
Oz, £& Oz, #£ | Tons. £& Tons, £& Tons. & Tons. & £ £ 
Victoria 767,851 | 8,262,282 40,538 | 4,598 °5/ 500] 88] 2,165 69,861] 43,645 | 60,996 | 3,374,486 
‘ . ‘ | Z “ 
New South Wales... 254,624 | 1,080,629 | 1,099,373 | 113,755 | 849,064 | 1,887,648 523,945 150,208 | 6,354,846 | 2,319,660 | 409,511 |  5;984,756 
Queensland 669,505 | 2,839,813 | 642,125 | 65,538 -. {4,916 ; 285,122} 8,708, 243,149; 507,801! 164,798 |. 87,676] 3,686,006 
South Australia Proper > .. 6,755 28,650 7,096 804 1,267 | 6,490 | 417,087 oy ed a 63,806 611,564 
i Northern Territory 14,471 61,381 8 55) 171) 10,772 ia 154 72,862 
Western Australia .. 2,065,801 ) 8,770,720 | 82,203") 9,199] |» 86% 2774|2,262*) 8,030") 620% $9,783) 140,884*| . 86,188") 3,380" .8,917,687% 
i ’ \ 
Tasmania 59,891 | 254,408 t + }88,042! 887,933] + + [8,476] 238,883] 51,805] 20,916 | 34,553) 1,436,688 
Australia 8,887,393 16,297,278 | 8,0(8 | 684,960 | 7,125,197 | 2,635,207 | 660,076 23,983,589 
| 
New Zealand 480,452 | 2,037,881, 911,914) 91,497 6 128 2 180 |.1,420,198 | 762,858 | 688,165'1 3,530,654 
# Figures for 1902, later information not being avajlable, t Included with silver-lead, 
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State. 
Victoria. .. 7 oe . 
New South Wales .. oe as 
Queetisland i. i Pr 


South Australia—Proper .. 
” Northern Territory 
Western Australia.. 


Tasmania .. on os 


Australia “ oe o 
New Zealan ais sn oe 
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52.—Conptrion oF Crown Lanbs, 1908. 
During the Year 1903. At the End of 1903. 
Sold. by anetion Feirehe - 
Contract 7 r 
Area in - eae eb Granted | Total Extent egiten Bld Total Uhenapted 
Acres. System of | Without Wholly or or in ; Leased or iteseved 
Amount of Average Deferred | Purchase Conditionally Process of OF for Public 
Area, | Purchase Price Payments ‘| Alienated. Alienati Licensed. Purposes. 
Money. | per Acre. avy nen : ienation. urposes. 
acres,” & £8. d, acres, acres, acres. acres. acres, acres. 
56,245,760 | 18,223 52,792 3 19 10 334,590 2,153 -349,966 21,526,255 * 9,516,372 22,208,133 
198,848,000 | 41,209 | 117,879 217 3 429,612 513 471,834 48,851,524 127,901,840 22,004,666 
427,838,080) 153,049 92,412 O12 °1 220,319 448 882,816 16,991,127 277,569,326 133,277,557 
243,244,800'| 140,426 144,943 1.0 8 5,°92 Ww 146,035 13,674,486 81,894,574" 144,675,740 
385,116,800 an ee 180 180 474,685 104,637,381 230,005,734 
624,5 8,800 * bd a * * 2 10,24 057 135,678,028 478,3' 2,715 
16,778,000 88,650 108,290 14 5 88,650 5,010,413 1,581,937 10,155,600 
= < | Seat ee Se we 2 Jett 
1,902,660,240 ne oe 420,108,547 741,779,528 | 1-040,774,165 
66,861,440 22,489 25,882 13 0 43,391 68,880 23,857,633 16,647,650 26,355,157 
2 a e 


* Information not available, 


OFS 
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53.—Crimn, 1903 


Nuniber of Offences brought before Magistrates on Result of Disposal by In Superior Courts. 
. Arrest or Summons. ij Magistrates. Number-- 
ete ! _|Number of 
i Prisoners 
State. ; Summarily Convicted. : in Gaols 
Against : i ‘om : on 31st De- 
LA Against | Drunken- Other es A i eget ‘ is 
the aacaitae : fies Total. mitted Tried. | Convicted.’ Acquitted.| cember. 
mene Proper ty. né88, Offences, ‘ol On: eine oe € onvictec equitte nber 
ness. Offences. 
Victoria... see 1,936 8,958 | 12,630 | 29,041 | 48,475 8,494 | 28,752 770 696 ATS 221 | 978 
New South Wales ... 3,614 6,219 | 21,8387 | 29,664 | 61,394 | 21,732 | 29,6417 1,419 1,432 895 5387 | 1,824 
pele He 5 3 | 
‘Queensland re 1,504 | 2,206 7,190 8,112 | 19,012: 7,180 8,665 508 453 269 88 508 
South Australia ves 338 664 2,340 3,088 6,430 2,296 2,830 193 130 100 380 299 
: é , 
Westera Australia .., 797 | 2,146 } 3,572 | 10,690 | 17 205 2,348 | 10,2:38 317 320 197 123 730F 
| \ 
Tasmanin* oa 248 | 618 636 4,669 6,171 | 602 4,347 75 40 28 12 96 
as | : a eae cers — 
Australia tes 8,467 | 15,851 | 48,205 | 86,1G4 | 158,687 | 42,602 | 84,454 3,282 3,101 1,964 1,011 4,435 
New Zealandt aes 1,114*| 3,0838*, 8,311* 15,568* male 8,244*) 13,881* 765* 525 364 113 739 


* Figures for 1902, later information tot being avaitable. . t Excluding 218 Aborigines and 13 others not under sentence. 
} Excluding Maoris, of whom 451 were brought before magistrates ~320 being summarily convicted, and 37 committed for ‘trial. . 


*salpsyDIg UvisnpDLsnp 


State. 


Population on the 
31st December. 


Births 
Deaths. 


Marriages. 


—SUMMARY FOR THIRTY-ONE YEARS. 


Immigrants by Sea. 
Emigrants by Sea. 


Vicrorta AND 


New 


Sourn WALzEs. 


*KayWAns 


Public Revenue. 


Total. 


raised by 
Taxation. 


VICTORIA. 


772.039 28,100 11,591 
783,274 26, "800; 1, 322 
791,380 26 720.15, 287 
801,717.26, 76013, 561 
"816,494 26,010 12,776 
827.430 26,581" 12,702 
840,620.26,839'12, 120 
$60,067 26148.11,652 
879,886 27,145 12,302 
899,562 26,747 13,634 
920,694 27,541 13,006) 
944,564 28,850 13, 605, 
1885° 969,202: 9,975 13,364 
1886 1,000,510 80,82414,952! 
1847 1,032,903 88,043 16,005, 
‘1838 1,076,964 84,503 16.287 
1839 1,103,727 85,359,19,392 
189. 1,134,266 47,578 18,012 
1891 1,157,678 33,505 18,631 
1892 1,168,600 87,831.15,851 
1893 1,176, 60 36,552, 16,508 
‘i89£ 1,182,290 34,258 15,430 
1895 1,185,950 88.706'15,036 
1396 1,180,"89 32, 178 15,714 
1397 L1g2.7 10 31,310 15,126 
1893 1,183,060 30,172:18,695 
1899 1,189,470 31,008 16,578; 
1900 1,197,206 80,779 15,215 
1901 1,208,705 31,008 15,904 
1902 1,211,450 30, 461'16,177 
1993 1,208,85£ 29,569 15,595 


4,974 
4,926 
4,985 
4,949) 
5,108 
5,092 
4,986 
5,286 
5,896) 
6,359 
6,771 
7,218 
7,398 
7,737 
7,768 
8,916 
9,194 
9,187 
8,780 
7,723 
7,004 


7,629) 


7,181 
7,625 
7,568 


7,620) 
8,140) 


8,308 
8,406 
8,477 
7,605 


{ 

i) 
20,460 26,204 
80,732 27,366 
82,744 29,342 
85,707 81,977 
41.196 83,943 
42,968 37,492 
44,384 39,212 
16,955 45,204 
59,066 51,744 
59,404'48,594 
66,592 55,562 
72,202 58,061 
76,076 61,994 
93, 1¢ 4 68, 102 
90,147 68,121 

102,032 60,229 
84,582'68,418 
79,777 63.820 
62741858, 172 
62,951169, 214 
74,047 80,460 
34,961 9,110 
81,199 &8,8°6 
84,872 99,419) 
90.84 97,308 
94,436 98,225 
85,384 86,947 
89,157 83,684 
93, (07 90,126 
87,557 97,933 
82,786 66,159 


3,€44,135 
4,106,790} 
4,236,428) 
4,395,166 
4,728 877 
4,504,413 
476215520 
4,621,282: 
5,186,011 
5,592,362 
5,611,253'9 
5,984,687 
6,290,361) 
6,481,021: 
6,733,826)2, 
7,607, 5981! 
8,675,990: 
8,519,159 
8,348,588: 
7,729, 87218, 
6,959,229 
6,716,814 2,497,567, 
6,712,152|2.71,313 
6,458,682 2,691,009, 
6,630,217 )2,645,187, 


739,635 
"071,008 
749,670 
630,814 
252,638 
149,810 
2'522,779 


6,898,240 2,910,237; 
7,396,044 3,035,805 
7,460,855 2,984,592 
7,712, 099 1, 964,629, 
6,997,792 818,274 
6,954,619 950,183 


Public Debt at end 
of the year. 


Imports.| Exports, 


Miles open 
at the end 
of each 
year. 


Shipping 
TInwards and 
Outwards. 


Vessels. 
Yons. 
Telegraph 
| line (poles). 


Agriculture, 


Total 
Cultiva- 
tion.t 


" Wheat. 


Acres. 


Acres, 


#{| Public Expenditure. 


z 

112,445,722 
13.990, 553 
13,995,098 
17,011,382! 
17,018,913 
17,022,065 
20,0°0,758 
22,060,749) 
222,426,509, 
22,108,202) 
524,308,175) 
#,715,293)27 528,667} 
6,140,356'28,628, 588 
6,513,540/30,114, 203 
6,561 ,251)33, 127,382 
7,287, 151 
7919,902137,367.027| 
9,645, 737|41,442, 216) 
9,128,699 43,638,897 
8,482,917|46,774, 125 
7,989,757 46,064,004 
7,310,246 46,804,382 
6,760,439 46,828, 517| 
6,540,182'46,854,311 
6,568,932 46,929,321 
6,692,444 47,058,088 
7,114,706 48,354,277: 
7,293,136 48,774,885" 
7,672,780 49,546,275! 
7'398,882 50,408,957, 


IS 
a4 
2 
oo ot 
eed 


34,627, 382/23, 972,184 


z 
16,583,856 
16,958,985 
16,685,874 
15,705,854 
16,362,304 
16,161,880 
15,035,538 
14,556,894 
16,718,521 
18,748,081 
17,748,846 
19,201,688 
18,044,604 
18,580,575 
19,022,151 


z 
15,802,454 
15,441,109 
14,766,974 
14,196,487 
15,157,687 


15,954,559) 
16,252, 103] 
16,193,579, 
16,398, $63 
16,050,465! 
15,551,758 


11,351,145 
13,853,763, 
12,734,784! 
13,266,222 
16,006,743 
14,214,546 
18,308,551 
14,026,546. 
14,547,732. 
14,198,518 
46,789,670, 
15,872,246 
18,567,780 
171422552 


24,402,760 
22°954,015 
21,711,608 
17,174,545 
13,283,814 
(12,470,599 
12,472,344 
14,554,837 
15,454,432 
16,768,904 
17,952,894 
'18,301,811) 
18,927,340|18,646,097 
18,270,245|18,210,523 


6,759,960 51,097,900 


17,859,171119,707 , 068) 


14,925,707 
12,454,170, 


11,795,321 


4,413'1,519,015 
4,222.1 ,569,619 
'4,304|1,673,885) 
4,236'1,€57. 088 
4,411]1,874,085 
4,292/1,913,427 
4/167 1,940,229 
4191 |2,179,899 
4)248'9'411,908 
4,168 2,600,884'1,355 
4,087 )2,964,331|1 562 
3,975'8,151,587'1, 63 
'4,27818,260, 158 1,676 
47631 3,735,397 |1,743 
[4,858 (3,858,243,1,830 | 
5,354) 4, 307 7883/2, 018 
5.741|4,590. ,178 2,199 
4,933 4, 1368, 341 2,471 
5,091 it, 715,109 2,764 
4,521 4,456,254, ‘9,904 
3,776! ifs 020,788 2,958 
4,128/4,291,459 3,008 
3,837 4,348,686 3, 104 
3, 782) ry 566,230 i3; 106 
3,770 4,865, 3723,118 
4,051 ‘4,956,787 3,113 
4,055 '5,341 1455/8127 
4,235 5,873, ae 202 
4.765 6,715,491 3,238 
4,564 6,739,040,8,308 
4,467 6. 857,854, 3,376 


1,052 | 2,970 
1 125 
1,199 
1,247 


* 


6, "447 
6, 418) 
6.431, 
6,579; 
6,445 
6,468 
6,589 
6, 596. 


964,996 
1,011,776 
1,126,831 
1,231,108 
1,420,502 


1,638,275 
1,997,943 
1.821,719 
2,040,916 
2,215,923 
2,328,493 
2,405,157 
2,417,582 
12,576,405 
2,564,742 
2,627,262 
2,652, 768 
2,687,575 


6,762'2,970, 115 
6.755: 


Posh, 200 


3,097,998 
3,260,312 
3/877,922 
3,820,505 
'3,924,898 
3,810,413 
3, 738,873 


349,976 
382,936 
321,401 
401,417 
594,564 
691,622 
707,188 
977,285 
928,529 
969,362 

1,104,399 

1,096,354 

1,020°082; 

1052; 085' 

13239'943 

1217,191 

1,178,735 

1,145,168 

1,832,683 

1,342,504 

1,469,359 


1,373,668) 


1,412,736 
1,580,613 
1,657,450 


2,154,163] 
2,165,693 


2,017,321 
1,754,417 
1,994,271 


4, 3021, 590, 


1,968,599: 


15,570,245 
10,483,146 
95170538 
12,100,036 
13,328,765 
8,647,709 
11,495,720 
197751295 
133679, 268 
14,814,645 
15,255,200 
11,445,878 
5,669,174 
7,091,029 
10,580,217 
19,581,304 
15,237,948 
17,847,821 
12,127,382 


2,560, 364 
28,595,579 


“COGT ‘youd -lwaT Uunrs0j904 


8ro 


W SOUTH WALES. 


Dy 


NI 


fi ho 
ial 558,833/21,444) 7,611. 
1874. 55 4,94322,178| 8,652, 
[28751 594/297 |22,528 10-771 
1876'  614,181/23,298'11,193. 
1877} 643,707|23,851) 9,869, 
1878} 
1879 
11880 
1881! 
1882 
1883: LOIS, 28 
1884! 904,98033,916 
1885 949,570/35,043' 15,2 
1°86. 989,310/36,284'14 587) 
1887 1,020,330'37,236 13,448. 
1888 1/051,080/38,525'14/408) 
1889 1,081,820/37,295'14,796) 
1890 1;121,860|38 960'14,218" 
1891. 1,162, 190139, 458' 16,286! 
1892 1/191,790!40:041/14,410° 
1893 1,214, 550/40, 342 16,022 
1804 1,239,250) 88,952|15, "218 | 
1895 ‘1, 262;270)38,775/14, "O14! 
1896 1,278,970'36,£00 15,839, 
1897 1,801,780 °37,247|14,264) 
1898 1,323,130'36,229|16,661) 
[1899 1,344,080'36,461\15,901) 
1900 1 1364,690137,146 15,118) 
1901/1,379,700} 
1902 1,405,450 
1903 1 14278 342 


732080) 8 
815,000 


SNOB LL: 536, 
29,702|12, 816: 
1 


37,835 


35,966 16,497 


671,888] 15,828, 10,763, 
33 


316201 231) & 


BS 
> 


9,759 


| 24,022! 


; 71,996'50,913 


| 62,361186,941 
| 61, 1551, 762 
; 67 7799/54, 807] 
; 69,919;52,073) 


; 66, 909) 58,850) 
| 75 ,588|65, 976) 


' 62,638 62,516 


31 68,783 | (61,757 
37,875 116,021 10,538 
16,646 10,486 


16,770 
29,756|19,279 
30,967/20,350 
32,9491 21.993 
38,628/20,174 
£9,879'22. 913 
44,501]20,605 
45,870126,559 
50,097|20, 354 
46,113'28,925 
65,837/36,724 
71,336|44,633 
75,736|48,001 


7 7854156,993 


62 197/52, 687110 


76,051'66, 334 
67, 016/€0,410 
75, 526'66, 732 
77,684. '65, S17 


76,139 ‘él, 160 
81,190 '5g) 249) 
70, 570 /63,626 


3,324,713 1,382,762. 


3,509,966 1,217,401 
4,121,996 1,138,901) 
B 30383, 182x 1,161 406! 
3, 748° 245 L 236, O21 
4,983,864 2309-717 
4,475,059 beteate 
4, 904, 23 


17) 410, 5737 |1,903,413! 


6,470,341 1,891,708} 
7,115,592 2,112,85 

7,584,598 2,252,651 
7,£94,801 2,611,835 


EF: 


8,886,360 2,681,883 
9,063,397 2,677,169 
9,498,629 2,748,339) 9, 


110,036,186 2,916,344 


10,501,104'3,449,787; 
9,499,814 2,752, 264| 
9,300,711'2,686,920 
9,235,156 7,662,867 
9,062,850 2°496;838 
9,107,208 2,396,512 
9,304,253 '2,511,298 
9,572,912 2,514,488 
9,957,036 2,618,065 
10,612,422 1,980,885; 
11,178,21411,148 942 
11,582,231)1,145, 282 


$11 2,664,548) 


| bo | | 
2,333,166 10,842,415 11,088,388 11,815,829 ‘4 3873 1; 762,478 
3 989,227 10,516,371 11 *9987 729 12,345, 603 4,385 1,990,894 
3,341,324 11 "470, 637 13, 490,200 13,671,580 4,679 3 5168187, 
4,749,018 11 "759,519 1B 672,776 18, 003; 941 4 578 2,127, 725, 
4,527, 979 11,724,419 14,6°6,594 18 1123, 819 4, "662 293708 
5,130,973 11, 688, ne 14,768, 873 12,965, 879 4,*56 2,459,504; 
5, 839, 150 14,937,419 14,198,847 13,086, 819.27 87 3 540,724 736 
5,685,078 14, 903,919 13, "950, 075 15,525,138 4,151 2 "432.779 8193! 
5, 390,580° 16,924,019 17,409. 16, 049, 508 4,357'2,786,500 1,041 | 
6,449,418 18,721,219 2181) 130 16,716,961:4,777, 3 296,665 1,313 
7 “U8T, O81 21 "632, 459 20),9¢ 0, 157 19. 8F 6,018 5,861, 4,006,287; | 365 
3 412,609 30, 101,95 39 22° 826,985 18,251,506 5,945 4 600, 8 1,665 
8, 573, 288,35, 364, 259 23, 365, 16 16,541,745 5,184'4,183,077 v7 
9. 078,869 41,034,249 20, 973,548 15. BEG, 213 5,439 4,248,604'1, 935 
9,098 460 40, 995, 350 18,806,236 18,496,917 5,721 re 322,778 2 2 08k 
8,778, 851; 44, 100, 149 20,885,557 20 859,715 5997 4, 765, 419} (2,206 
3 250, 271 46, 646,449 22,863,057 23,294,934 6,483 5, 391 179, 2,252 
408,502" 46,051,450 22,615, 004' 22,045. 7937/5, 666'4,761, 372 2,268 
10,328,673) 48, 771,549 25,388,397 an. 944,020 6, 121/5, 694, 236 2,263 
(10,377, 949° 51,957,049 20,776, 52 ore 972, 247 6 027, 5,647, 134): 269 
9,932,102 56,176,149 18, 107,035 22,921, 223 5, 830! 5, 193,32s. 2,435 
9 178,706 56, 451,369 15,801,941. .20,577 673 6,563 5,738, ‘2,585 
9, 633,308 57,078, 519 15,992,415'91 034 7&5 6, ,211)5, 860,038 2 615 
9594, 785, 57,498, 539 20,561,510 23" 010, 349 6,432 6, 189, 760, 2,615 
9,140, 350. 58, 588, 264'21 744,350 23,751,072 6,465: i6, 744 1431/2, 724 
9; 069; 940, 60,777,186 24 453,560 27,' 648, 117'6, 579) 6,919, 928; 2. 3775 \ 
9, 403, 237 61, B72, 831 25, 594, 315, 28,445,466 6,418 6, 995.8 bd: 3°794 
9,781,982 63, 299,859 27 561, 071! 28, 164, 516.7,082 8,014, S89,2 2,898 | 
10, 729. 741; 65, 478,012 26,928, 218 27,351, 104 6,827 '8, 521,234) ig? 928 
11,190, 963 69, 109, 208 25, 974, 210 23, 54d, 051°6, 166!8, 728, 144° 3, 107 


B97 
401 
437 
Rb4 
643 
G43 


| 6,000; 


10,351 
110,816 


114,282 
(14,727 
‘14,847 


116,354 


7,078 
7,517! 
7,955 
8,515 
£,013 
9,815 
9, 755) 


10,721 
10,690) 
10,732 
11,931 
13,879 
14090) 


15,058 
15,469 
15,933 


16,756 
116,963 
14,52 
14,395 


li, 708, 397 i75, 465,361 ,26, 770, mee 738,114 ‘6,775.9, 005,401 3, 220 


456,825 
464,957 
451,139 
513,840 
£46,556 
613,642 
635,641 


706,498| 


645,068 
733,583 
789,082 
852,017 
868,098 
977,664 
1,048,305 
999,204 
1,164,478 
1,941,419 
1,179,621 
1,372,007 
1,509,404 
1,688,542 
1,649,462 
2,043,733 
9,198,231 
2.555, 329 
2,818,491 


2,888,305) 


2,746,209 
2}802}871 
3,046,905 


166,547} 
166,912 
133,610! 1 
145,604 
176, 687 
233, 253) 
233, 368] 
252, 540 
221,888] 
247,361} 
289,757 
275,250 
264,867 
337,730 
389,590! 
304,803! 
419, 758 
333,233) 
356,666 
462,921 
593,510 
647,483) 
596,684) 
866,112) 
998,850! 
1,819,503 
1,426,166: 
1,530,609 
1,392,070; 
1,279,760) 
1,661,111; 


2,958,414 
9,148 304 

1,958,640 
2,391,979 
2,445,507 
3,489,396 
3.613, 266 
3,708,737 
3,405,966 
4,042,395 
4,345,437 
4,203,394 
2.733, 133 
5,868,844 
4,695,849 
1,450,503 


8: 6,570,335 


3,649,216 
3,963,668 
6,817,457 
6,502,715 
7,041,378 
5,195,312 
81853445 

10,560, 111 
9,286,216 

13,604/166 

16,178,771 

14,808, 708 
1,585,097 

27,334,141 


| ai 
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State. 


VICTORIA. 
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Victrorta ann New Sourn Wares—Continued. o 
Agriculture. Live Stock, 
Oats. Bartley. Maize. Other Geren. | Potatoes. ' Vines Green} Other Ee 
3 at aan ao ——_-—— | ae a | Horses Cattle. | Sheep. | Pigs. 
] tn Acres.: Bushels. |Acres.| Bushels. Acres,’ Bushels.| Acres Bushels,! Acres’ Tons, | Acres.) Tons. g bee Aeres.!| Acres a 
| i I pd j 
| | | i | — 
| ; : ' ~! 
1873}110,991, 1,741,451/25,833} 502,601] 1,959) 40,347/14,951  207,020.28,349 109,822 115,672, 147,398 5,222 | 562,713 213,069! 89,474 {180,842 883,763 11,323,080 £60,336 3 
1874 114,921] 2,121,612 4 29,505 | 619,896, 1,523) 24,263:17,266 333, 02 35, 188 124,310.119. 084 | 357,261] 4,987 577,498 254,379 102,145 180, 254' 958,658/11,221.036 187,941 .S 
1875/124, 160, 2,719,795'31,5¢8 | 700,665 2,346! 87,177/20,146, 470,304'86,901,124,3771155,274 206,613] 6,081! 785,000:308,405/ 121,609 }196,184 1 0544598 1, 749,582.140,765 , 
1876}115,209, 2,294,225125,034| 530;323| 1,6(9|  95,909/22,888!, 389/134 40,450 134,082 147,108) 180,560] 4,765 | 481,588'862,554)110,271 194,768 1,128,265|11,278,898 175,578 & 
3877(105,234° 2,040,486 19,116} 378, ‘706. 1,215] 22,050)18,861' 250, 859) (87,107 .115, "419 176,951| 208,151] 4,419 467,535 390,380 108,205 [208,150 1,169,576,10,117,867 183,301 = 
1878|134,428" 2,366,026 22,871 | 417,157) 1,989] 40,754|16,982 269,259! '36,527| 98,958 172,799, 209,028] 4,484 410,388 401,427 126,209 210,105, 1,184,843) 9,879,276 177,373 ; 
1879}167, 7615] 4,028,271)4 43,182 |1,065,430, 2,447, 61,88722,608.. 593,361/41, 600,167, 943 201.451, 292/407] 4.284! 574,143 805,750'192,020 1216,710|1,129,388) 9,651,775.144,733 
1$80}184,089, 2,362,425 68,630 /1,068,$30, 1,769) 49,299/24,047 417 289145, 951'129,262 249,656) 800,581} 4,080 484,028 264,611/226,025 [275,516/1,286, 26; 10736-2835 241,936. & 
188:/146,095) 3,612,111 48,652 927,566, 1,783, — 81,007(26,909. 634,821 '39,129 134,200 212,150} 288,796] 4,998 539,191 241,947, 172,502 1278,195] |, 286,677|10,267, 265'939,096 
1882/169,602) 4,446,087 43,721 | 758,477, 2,702) 131,620/27,969, 712,751,34,267 129,605 809,382, 827,385] 5,732 616,763 200,438|187,451 [280,874/1,287,088 10.174,246 aso 
1883/118,161) 4,717,624 46,832 /1,069,803, 2.570) 117,294/81,703, 807,820/40,195 161,088 302,957, 433,143) 7,826 728,560 286 866,201,921 286,779, 1,297, 546110,739,021 233.525 Oy 
1884)187 1710, 4,392,695 62,273 |1,082,480, 3,854) 176,388)/36 5227 25, 971,046] 9,042. 760,752 382,859,216,686 |203,846)1,287,945]10,637,412 234,347 2 
1985/215,994; 4,692,303'74,112 |1,802,854,  4,530| 181,240 36,114. 769,629 42, 602.163, sna eee 036| 442,118; 9,775; ‘1,003,827 334 36 (246,513 |804,093}1,290,790;10, 681,837 239 = 
2886/1865, 765, eae eee ‘827,852 4,901) 231,447]29,434 594,555'40,974 170,061/445,150] 483,049 10,310 | "986,041 284 186 318,146 |808,5533}1,303,265 10,700,403 
1887/198,036) 4,562,530/40,983 | 956,476, 6.031) 318,551 27,761, 746,960/48,268 198, 225,441,812) 624,122 11195 :1,167,874'164,487'403,924 |315,C00]} 388 (873/10, 623,98 e 
1888/197,518 2,803,800)83,483 |1,181,427, 5,789) 267,155/82,331 872,468, '43°074 131,149'411,382| 08,117/12,750 1,206, 442) 192,540'368,734 |3£3,115|1,370,660.10,818, ¢ 18 
1889)236,496, 5,644,867 poree 831,132. 28.873 44/781'47'139 157,104/451.546; G666,385'15, 682 ,1,578,590/155, 5061419, 044 329,335! 1,394,209 10,882, 9,673 & 
1890)221,048) 4,919,832 51 1,571,599, 3)26,940 _ 756,893,53,818 204,155,.413,052| 667,779 20,¢86 2,008,403 245,332 42 "621/436, 469|1, 782,881 12,692,843,282,457 > 
1891]190,1 37| 4,455,551:45,021 |, 844,198) 461,957131,614 776,691, 57,884 200,523 369,498) 514, 1408) 24/483 1,554, 130'184, 184'444,371 144,696 1,812,104:12,928,148|286,780 * 
1892 17745 4,574,816 37,533 | P74, 207 373,188 32 S971 989,508'40,594 142) 623,512, G48! 740, 049,28, (052 L6Q.745, 249 719,541,782 [439,596 1,824, 704!12,965,306)200,330 Vb 
1S93/218,904) 4,951,371149, 105 /1,033,861 190, 44242879 1,059,087 40,909 144,708'412,223 503,355'30,275 1,490,184'240,835 508,042 |436,903|1,817,291 13,098,725 328, 162 
(3804/268,444) 5 633, 286'97,360 11,596, 8,463; 294°585/88, 952 "734,571, 56,383 196,706/492,578| 621,547 30,307 1,909, 972, 217,8471401,785 [481,547 sat aia 130,943 337,583 
1895 )255, 503) 2 7880, 045)78,438 | “715, 592) (80133, 718' 205,724!43, 895 117,238 464, “482| 390,861 30,365 6 999/206, 190 352,006 8 
j1896)419,460 6,816, 951)62,378 815,60 (27/22,643 | 163)348'247532 146,5551416,607- 449,006 27,934 2, 2; 2681195, 625/319,399 aan 
1897/294, 183) 4,809,479)37,205 | 7: 58,454 515,025/13,818 161,237 44,197 659,635.27,701 1,919,389, 188, 425/456,486 Boo il 
1898/266,159) 5,523,419/47,859 jst12,507 587,064/18, 246, 237,361 /41,952 161,14 739 9,27 568 1 882,209 169,962 581,721 nl 
1899}271,280} 6,116,046, 79,573 (1,466,088 37| 624,844/13,293; 178,310) 469.173,381'450,180] 596,193.27,550 , 938,282:170 5231575, 898 tet atc 2 
1900|362,689] 9,582,332/58,853 11,215,478| 9,889, G04,180| 8,635: 158,346 38,477}123 "126.502, 105) 677,757 |30, 634 2,578,187|226, 871,669,924 |392,237/1,602,384 10 4790 350, 876 
json 329,150) 6,724,900, 521493 | 693,851] 10,020] 615,472) 9,125. 184/889/40,058,125, 1401 659,289 884, 369, 98,592 11,981,476/195,749/751,640 | * | | a 
1902/483,489) 4,402,982/37,716 | 561,144] 10,906| 750,524] 9,572, 163,067 49, 706 168,759/580,884! 601,272 '98°374 1,547,188] 30,720]563,235 * ts & 
\ 1903 433,638/13,434,952'47,760 1,218,003; 11,810' 904,23910,981' 243,321'48'930'167, 736738 358 1,233,088. 28.513 °2,551,150) 33,165! 7014) ao | & % 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


aay ere ore ee ec et ete cake eae aged tan Me oe tal dele Gee | 


[1873 16,178, 302,600 3,559 5 116,1 4,120,112) 95,191114,212; 42,271 70 701) 108,945} 36,899 26,860 ‘B34 4022 794,527 18,090,505 210,680 
3,618,436: ¢ | ‘ 


41 
437 


708, 437) 


| 58,590 104, 096; 172,407 34,615 | 


60 
4} 17,973; 293,185. 8,084 69. 053 118, 25k 7} 3,604 38,564; 63.08 93,440) 4 59 29,711 856, 
18,856; 352,966 4,817 98. S76)L7 3,410,517) 09) 34,819/18,806 41 5208" T7125) 88,968 834,749) 50,€ 34 29,159 96 3,134,08' 25, B48, O24, 199, 950 
STL) 29, HOTTA, L7L 42/9: 39 111,946 159,661 799, 709) 61.516 30,715 , BLOB 25, 209,7 73,604 
| 197581] 358,853 5,055! 994851105, 510 3,551,806) 1/465) 33,309/13'862' 84,958 125,778) 144,076) 5-073 30,360.82 385 21,521, ay erT 
604 


16,7) 771,683 25, 179, 484, 1220 320 


2 
iat 


1 

1 

: 1 
Far'gagl 461,916 5,662] 134,155 116,365 3,879,537 1 
1 

1 

1 


731227129, 447/912 6,152| 132,072 130,582'4,420,580] 
1879) 23,883) 7 6,130 411135,084'4,761,856! 3 19,271 62,228 112, 414) 162,763] 4/266 | 35,5°3 
18go! 17/923, 356,121 7,890 160,602/125,079 4,483,457 18.906. 51,936 130,443| 173,074) 4,800 | 44561 °39! 98.191 308,205 
H1881| 16,348, 856,566 6,427 | .135,218)117,478 4,930,956 815,944 £ 1983532! 4/028 895 89,401 ' 91.946:213°916 


4,448 | é 606 44,435 B23 4814, 154,815 
2,630 | 589,604/107,994, 47,263 Be 1, 640,7 753 37, 915, ALOIS, 050 
280, BED) 45841 441,612:140,529, 49,212 133 "60, 371211, 656 
191,872) 5,247 | 555,470 156,710, 53,161 315 87 ‘san! 906'208, 697 


j1882| 247818) 617.465 6,474] 183,050.18, 180 4,057,685, 1,232, 20,447 [14,462 
1883, 17,810 376,635 5,081 | 106,496'123,634'4.53S.¢03] 1)425| 20.353)14,954, 26,9 
lisea! 19472, 428/920 7,036] 148,869,115,600'2,989,585| 1.270, 18,932/12\418. § 
1885] 14,117, 279,107 5,298] 85,606 132,709 4/326,163] "932 14,531|15, 166) 38,692 ‘ » 
1986] 23,947, 600,992 6,079] 132/9401146,957 8,825,146) 1,522, 22,533/17, 822) 45,803 223) rl 349,888) 5/840 | 601/897|165/820. 48,077 [461,663 L7367/844 89, 1697304'200,.576 
19,393 “304,762 4,402 84,533'171, 16624, 953,125) 1/291 24/036/20,915] 61,455 170,324" 230,597] 6.745 666, 382,212,721] 614-2 390,609 1,575,487 46,965,162 265,11 
1888) 7,984] 109,931 3,318} 33,760'166,10114,910,404] "985. 12,899]15,419) 86,839 209,531) 184,911) 7,072 805,817/228,808 55,183 411,368 1,622,907 46,503,469 246,583 
1889/ 225358 543,330 5,440] 113,109'173,336 5,354, 827| 1,573, 28,057117,551| 50.096 212,106} 366,229) 7,867 | 680,685 245,319, £8. 607 480, 777 1,741,592 50, 106,7631238,585 
1890) 14102} 256.659. 4,937] $1,383,191,152 4,713,205) “923, 11,546119,406 62,794175,242, 213,034) 8,044 | 442,181 /426.188" 68,192 [444/163 2.091.229 55,986 431284453 
1801| 12,958] 276,259) 4,459/ 93,446 174,477 5,721,706) 1,017! 16,419)22,560; 61,328/163,788 209,822] 8.281 | 913,107,365, 501) 69,864 469,647, 2,128,838 61,831,416, 253,189 
1892 20,890 466,603 4,618 91,701]167,549 5,037,256 2,258! 30,977 18,502) 52,105 214,468! 802,131 $1264] 9311542'405;704] 76/833. 484.309 2,221,459 58/080, 114'249. 528 

i 

| 


1893] 84,148) 701,804 6,113] 114,272 205,835.7,011,526) 2,322] 43,77826,559, 83,888 206, "424 2351562) 71375 | 748,949 345,918, 81,950 '493,231 2,269,385 6,980, 088 40,860 
1894] 30,636, 562,728 10,396} 179,348 208,308 5.625, 533] 2,604, 46 {670;30,089, 86,170 245 243] 281,878) 7,577} 731, 683'4151607! 90,509 ‘B18,181/2,465, 1 5,977,2.70,278, 39 
1995] 23,750 374,196 7,590] 96,119'211,104,5,687,030] 2,275| 85, 150}24,722| 56,179 319,296! 229,671 7,519} 885,6731367,498| 88,827 487, 943 2,150,057 46,508, %63|221,597 
1898| 39,580! 884,633 6,453} 110,340'211,982 6,754,217| 2.315. 34,037 84,214'327,209) 834,002) 8,061 794/256 413,488, 93.013 {510,636 2,296, 163 48)318,790]2 14.581 
11897] 9876031 842,046 5151] 99,509 209,5886,713,060| 3,181 46,401 55,382 401,073, 405,353) 8,088! $64,511|438.203) 87,18 4 096 43,952,897|207, 738 
1898, 19/874 278,007, 4.459 | _64,004|193,286 6,034,842) 3,379. 56,599) 7 978| 61,900 461,784) 834,287 8,078 | 845,232'499,185| 2 | (516 41,241,004)247,061 
1899) 297125" 697,904' 7,154) 132,476/214,697, 5,976,022) 5,613] . $9,374)34,968) 81,33 48| 546,850' 8,278} 789,663|454.370 "067081 36,713, 514)2"°9.973 
1900).29;383 593,548 91435! 114,298/206,051 6,292,743] 4481 67,950/20,408) 63,253 466,236) 526,260 8,441, 891,190/520,885| 43,376 Gs "417:1,983,116 40,020,506 

1901] 32,245! 687,179 6,023 | 106,361|167,333 3,844,903) 6,362| $1,488)26,158) 29,146 442,163! 472/621] 8.606] 868/479|580 899| 82850 486,716 2,047,454 41,857,099 
1902| 422902 351/758 4,557 | —18,233/202,437 3,049,260] 6,049, _73,321]19,444! 30,732'491,018 243,379, 8,790 806,140,109,146 637 °278||'450, 12513, 741, 226 26,649,42411 98, Of 
1903! 51,621! 1,252,156 10,057 | 174,147|226,834 6,836,740] 7,918 149,889/20,861| 56,743'499,017| 816,810, 8,940 1,086,820, 77,003 586,463 ieee 1,880,578 28,656,501 221,592 
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QuzENsLAND AND SourH. AuSTRALIA, 


“,ERANAS 
Boe 


“Population on the 
3ist. December. 


i 


grants by Sea. 


Emigrants by Sea. 


immi 


Public Expenditure. 


QUEENSLAND. >" * 


11900 


1891 


1393) 
1894 
1895 


1896! 


1897, 
1898; 
1899; 


1901 
1902 


181,288.) 


15) 226.077, 


31 2875475 
| 815,489 


|844, 510° 
88; 367,950: 
91 880,580 14,401 | € 
15 rae HE 


5.720 


146,600 
163,517 
6,003 
7.169 


2897 
7,870 


187,100} 
203, ier 
210,510 
217,851 


226,968 
248,255. 


8,220 

8,518 
9.890 
10,679 


302,090 
338,580 


14,247 
44; 401 
99,2 
401,094 14,715 


f 1802] 410,205 14,903 


-429,843 (13,977 
442/290 14,874 
452,216 14,017 
463,127 14,3'3 
474,296 13,933 
485,498 13,S99 
494,375 ;14,801 
510,515 44,303 
514,851 14,216 


1908 


515,580 12,621 


2,2°0. 


i 
i 


15,141 | 


5,474 , 1,120,084 


6,383 | 
6,706) 


2,504 
4,104 


3,467, 
3,373 


4,220 | 


8, 1207 | 1 


1 |20, i951 | 7,713 | 1,160,947 
‘fos 809 9,640 |, 261,464 
21,831! 9, "095 | 1,268,268 
99) 596 1408, "436,582 
116,139 11} 890 1, 1580,111 
13, 828 11, 150 "461, £24 


33196 | 3, 


13, 306 | 10, 349) 1, oi2, 314 


27,000. 9,957 
46,380 "11,959 


11,672 | 
12,582 | 6: 
13,513 | 


419,025 |14, 594 | 5,695 | 
5,298 | 2-802 
5,152 2,821 
5,645 2,828 


6, 243 | 2972 
6,144 | 3,449 
5,747 | 3 3371 
6 007 3, 341 


6,204 | 3,243 
6,346 2,933 


36,883 18,263 
2/34.334 22,768 
34,101 20,911 
32 


93, 16,414 


30,392 | 18,080 


27,834 16.778 
24,464 18,817 


18,769 | 16 892 
14-616. 135566 

15,351 | 13-628 
18.900 | 14,992 
23,691 | 18,653 
19,541 16.098 
19,615 15,760 
23,713 | 18,083 


16, 3223 | 9,209 | 23,028,668 


2, 102; 095 


27/947 | 21 s271 | 
4,588,207 


92/083 | 19°949 


22,202 | 19,807 | 


17,762 20,837 


2,583,444 
2,673,544 
2,940,960 
2,810,147 
3,082,463 
3,463,097 
8,440,249 
3,960,508 
3,40 ,987 
3.533 -806 
3,837,785 
3,343,069 
3,413,171 
3.641, 683 
3.013,150 
3,7€8,152 
4,174,086 


4,096,298 
3,535,062 


16,432 °18,802 3,526,465 


546,782 
» 52.758 
562,227 
568,776 
609,861 
604,062 


600,236 
687,753] | 
86,719 
929,430 
1,090,445 
1,200,111 
1,196,651 


1,577,671 


1,502,304; 
/1,403,885} 
1,385,454 
1,346,787 
1,417,491 
1,566,933 
1,500,344 
1,559,645) 
1,750,410: 
1,984,713) 
1,117,472 

276,771 

415,688 


631, 2289/1, 678,631 


& 


936,335 
1,121,710 
1,404,198 
1,283,420 
1,382,806 
1,543,820 


1,673,695 


‘Public Debt at end 
ot the Year. 


4,782,850 
5,249, 350 
6,435, 230 
6, 35,250 
7,685,850 


10,192,150 
12,192,150 


8,935,350 ! 


1,488'838) 


1,574,607) 
1,471,985)3,745,2°7 


1,904,201 
2,242,971 
2,761,861 
2 875, 609/16 
13,202. 030 
3,850,049 
3,868,405 
3,604; 


3,675,382; 
'3:580.984 
3,521,806 
3,851,686 
3,303,434 
3,567,947 
13,604,264 
13,747,428 
42020170 
4°540,418)5 
4.624.479 
13,967,001 


787,654113,245, 150 

18,125,350 
14,997,850 | 
16, 419 859 


23, 330, 850 


25,840,950 
28, 105,684 
29,457,134 
29;457,134 
30.639, 634 
30,689,534 
31,873,934 | 
31.878,934 
38,498,414 
33,598,414 
83,598,414 

34,348,414 
36,849,314 
38,318,627 


3,717,806; 


38,318,627 


"5,810,980 , 


Sector Mile 
Shipping | at the onal Agriculture. 
Inwards and] “"(¢ each : 
yar ’ 
Outwards, year, a 
Iniports: | Exports. oe at | Total os 
:, : a : Foam =e 8 Cultiva- Wheat.. 
g ¢ é é a3 tion.t 
wR. to) im] oe 
2 oa 3 [yo aoe are 
i pa ars) Acres, Acres. Bushels. 4 
Saco e es ane an Bs So eM 
#& ££ a“ 
1 2,885,499 | 8,542,513]1,151) 852,524; 218) 3,059 64,218 8,554 82,381 Ss 
2,962,489 | 4;106,462/1,370) 572,750) 249} 3,616 70,331 3,592 * > 
8,328,009 | 8,857, 576/1,6991 714,182) 265 | 8,956 77 B47 4,478 * Ss 
| 8,126,559 | 8,875,581]1,849) 874,342! 295] 4,663) 85,560 | |. 5,700 an 3S 
4,068,682 | 4,861,276/2,104} 956,844] 357.) 5,033 | 105,049 8,744 92,041 
3,436,077 | 3,190,410]2,228| 1,066,768), 428] 5,410) 117,489 |. "9,618 | 130,452 ka 
3,080,889 | 8,434,034/2,51211, 254,394! 503} 5,871] 106,864 8,607 29; 29 ew 
3,087,296 | 3,448, 160]2,446}1,255,576) 633) 6,768) 120,881 10,944 223, 243° 
4,063,625 | 3,540,366/2,663/1,593,£08} 800 | 6,280) 128,075 4,708 39, 812 ° 
16,318,463 | 3,534,452/2,959/1,880,591; 867 6,844 158,686 10,494 115,752 by 
6,238,351 | 5,276,608/1,803) 882,491/1,038 6,654) 167,476 9,879 42,842 8 
6,381,976 | 4,673,864/2, 103) 1,152,112 1,207 | 6,979) 199,580 12,105 | 195,727 0 S 
6,422,490 } 5,243,404{1,887/1 ,029,181]1 484 | 7,533 | £09,130 16,093 51,598 SS 
6,108,227.) 4,933,970/1,89611,120,479'1,555 | 8,225). 221,843 6,787 21,221 ~ 
5,821,611) 6,458,948/1,717| 924,232 1,761 8,772 | 205,737 8,248: 182,808 ba 
6,646,733.| 6,126,342], ,864| 996,229 1,931 | 9,167 | 214,002 9,305 8,268 © 
6,052,562 | '7,736,309!1,533| 1,001,009 2,064 | 9,456 1. 247,073 8,489 | 181,335 © 
'5.066,700:| $1554,51211, 22") °910.719.2:112| 9,830]. 239,618 | 10,390 | © 207,990 © 
ib, 079,004 ' 8,305,387/1,170] 997,118)2,195 | 9.973 | 258,004) 10,306 | 292,300 
| 4,382,657 9,170,408|1,098]" 972,428'2,320 | 9,906 | 260,828 81,742 462,583 
4/352,788 | 9,632,662|1,214! 943,623'2,373 110,004 | 252,075 | 28,903 | 418,004 
4,337,400 | 8,795,559/!,278) 928,025 2,379 | 9,926 | 284,252 28,997 545,185 
5,349,007.) 8,98", 600]1,218) 971, "905 2, 879] 9,979 | © 299,278 27,080 123,680 
5,483,271} 9,163,726/1,204 1,094,048 27430 10,026 | 348,735 35,831 | 601,254 
5,429,191 | 9,091,557|1,29311,128,900-2,615 |10,146| 401,902 | 59,875 ; 1,009,293 
6,007,266 10,856, 127/1,213]F, 198,319 2,636 |10,116) 421,830 46,219 607,012 
6,764,097 |11,942,858/1, 2902/1, 464,063 2,746 |10,202 474,849 52,527 614,414 
7 184,112} 9,581,562/1,429]1,655,017/2,80i |10,221 | 505,2.0 79,304 | 1,194,088 
6,376, 239 | 9,249,366/1,359]1,685,820 2,047 |10,216| 541,996 87,232 | 1,692,222 
7,352,588 | 9,171,023/1,549)2. 037, 61112,974 [10,247 | 478,121 1,880 6,165 
6,731,207 9,514,974'1,45311, 1798, 455 3 268 110,180) 621,693 | 138,096 ' 2,426,799 
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1878 
1874 
1875 
1376| 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885] 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1990 
1891 
1999] 
1893| 
1804] 
1895 
1896 
1807 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 


1903) 


198,075 
204,628 
210,442 
225,877 
236,864 
248°795 
259,460 
967,573 
286,824 
293,509 
304,515 
812,781 
313,498 
309,086 
313,015 
311,491 
316,012 
319,145 
327,968 
336,994 
341,968 
844,440 
345,556 
345,994 
317,960 
330,576 
356,840 
361,451 
384,795 
365,791 
369,376 


7,107 
7,696 
7,408 
8.224 
8,640. 
9,282 | 
9,902 | 
110,262 | 
10,708 | 
10,844 | 
11,178 
11,847 
12,046 
UL, 177 | 
10,831 
10,510 
10.318 
10,864 
10,737 | 
10,570 | 
10,706 | 
10,499 
10.567 
105088 
9,562 
8,970! 
9,422 
9,177 
9,111 
8,947 


8,508 


2,681 
3,484 
4,036 
3,550 
3.235 
3.729 
3,580 
8,912 
4,012 
4,398 
4,435 
4,780 
3,987 
4,984 
3,944 
3,759 
3,501 
3,998 
4,211 
3,741 
4,559 
4,041 
3,968 
4,088 
4,014 
4,732 
4,478 
3,887 
4,065 
4,314 
3,951 


1,562 
1,611 
1,663 
1,852 
2,002 
2,999 
2,288 
21291 
2,308 
2.530 
2,589 
2,555 
22447 
1,976 
1,977 
2,084 
2,062 
2,935 
2,315 
2,128 
2,114 
2,099 
2,053 
25184 
1,953 
2,921 
9,276 
2,313 
2,309 
2,383 
2,272 


4,548 

5,557 

6,566 
18,841 
14,061 
14,572 
18, +80 
14,765 
19,552 
14,870 
19,830 
17,290 
14,500 
17,623 
15,468 
12,687 

9,280 

9,904 
16,684 
17,908 
18,986 
34,692 
37,193 
56,963 
58,473 
55,485 
34,095 
31,460 
34,954 
37,162 
35,947 


8,172 

3,271 

4,019 

4,995 

8,367 

8,174 

9,187 
13,002 
16,809 
14,136 
15,562 
16.082 
20,596 
25,231 
17,667 
12,760 

8,736 

71d 
12,807 
15,005 
19,261 
36,993 
40,888 
59,805 
59,359 
54,636 
31,368 
30,809 
36,566 
40,489 
34,256 


937,648 
1,003,820 
1,143,312 
4,820,204 
1,441,401 
1,592,634 
1.662.498 
2,027,963 
2,171,988 
2,087,076 
2,060,140 
2,024,928 
2,309,592 
1,975,269 
2,014,102 | 
2,494,556 | 
2,270,433 | 
2,557,772 | 
2,899,453 
2,538,995 
2,576,820 | 
2,591,271 
2,497,648 
2,585,230 
2,698, 759 
2,633,727 
2,731,208 
2,858,329 | 
2,888,854 
2,477,432 
2,580,568 


362,246] 839,152 
370,440) 1,051,622 
339,10311,176,412 
445,548|1,323, 337 
499,895}1, 443.653 
519, 254]1,620.310 
526,366] 1,847 256 
52945011, 923,605 
557, 18812, 954,285 
653,864|2, 146,599 
637, 75112, 330,079 
563,84112, 398, 191 
749,44712, 454,808 
585, 12312, 234,395 
648, 64512, 145,135 
739, 35312,376,399 
711,248]2, 355,927 
790, 177|2,579, 258 
829,748)2, 668,353 
782,362|2, 707,775 
769,706)2,806,929 
794, 16212, 650,262 
798,34712, 681,934! 
838,766/2,640,688 
941,075'2,779, 110) 
891,324|2, 750,959 
942,92212°777,614 
902,382)2, 936,619 
621,761)3, 007,034 
267, 790,2,823,578 
398,041(2,641,780 


2,174,900 

2,989,750 

3,320,600 

3,837,100 

4,787,200 

5,329,600 

6,605,750 

9,865,500 
11,196,890 
12 472;600 
13,891,900 
15,473,800 
17,020,900 
18,340,200 
19,168,500 
19,147,700 
20,435,500 
20,401,500 
21,633,300 
21,230,700 
21,697,000 
22,306,500 
22,556,025 
23,367,200 
23,914,000 
24,309,035 
24,916,310 
26,131,780 
26,423, 805 
26,423,045 


26,754,420 


(10,075,992 


8,841,100 
3,983,290) 
4,203,802! 
4,576,183 
4,625,511 
5,719,611 
5,014,150; 
5,581,497 
5,244,064 
6,707,788 
6,310,035 
5,749,353 
5,548, 408 
4,852,750 
5,096,293; 
5,413,633 
6,804,451 
8,376,808) 


7,517,447 
8,050,739) 
6,325,685 
5,680,880) 
7,263,522 
7,277,036 
6,298,765; 
7,016,238; 
8,174,218 
7,478,288 
6,181,000 
6,743,872 


10,656,446)2,270 


1,581 
1,440 
1,634 
1,771 
1,707 


515,640 
534,550 
611,381 
739,330 
672,776 
2,061] 906,273 
2,131} 939,891 
5,574,50412, 156/1,200,904| 
4,407,757 2, 153'1, 269,491 

2,212/1,337,218 
2,136} 1,504,765 
6,623, 704.2,231/1, 834,532 
5,636,255 /2,163/1,807,042 
4,489,008/1, 737/1,558,476 
5,830,780 /1,812/1,677,883 
6,984,098) 1,988/1,973,652 
7,259, 365]2,082 
8,982,386.2,12/2, 190,442 
2,576,546 
2,170 


7,998,713 
2,052, 2,550,581 


8,635,995! 
7,528,783 
7,352,742 2,357 
7,748,063|2,716 
7,070,750,2,525 
6,978,370.2,297 
8,547,046 2,190, 
8,191,376 2,192 
8,318,820 2,267 
7,890,072 2,168 
8,490,359/2,197 


3,494,966. 
3 747,685 
3,667,523 
3,619,251 
8,695,771 
4,129,366 
4,181,276 


1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1, 
1,959,342'1° 
1, 
1, 
2,545,07611, 
1, 
9,355(2911,585/1, 
3,150,741]1,884 

1,884 
1, 
1,890 
1,890 
1,902 
1902 
1,902 
4,280,890/1,882 


202 
234 
274 
328 
328 
454 
559 
667 
832 
945 
988 
059 
063 
382 
420 
518 
774 
774 
&80 
824 
824 
826 


886 


| 


3,004 
3,065 
3,069 
3,470 
4,061 
4,217 
4,393 


4,754 /2,574,489 1,733,542 


4,946 
5,092 


5,278 | 
5,336 
5,459 
5,486 
5,509 


5,511 /2,864,877/1,842,961 [1 
5,526 |2,649,008'1,673,573 
5,640 2,533, 291 1,552,423 
5,493-|2,625,741 
5,546 |2,758,304 


5,580 
5,620 | 


5,570 2,584,395 /1,599,860 
2,604,122, 1,522,668 
2,967,370,1,788,770 
3,081,846 
5,508 /3,279,408 
5,528 3,122,800 
3,113,539 
38,266,965 


5,862 
5,793 
5,691 


5,301 
6,038 


1,225,078] 784,784 
1,380,484] 839,638 
1,444,586] 898/820 
{13514,916)1,083,732 
1,828,115] 

2,011,319| 1,305,851 
2,271,058 1,458,096 |i 


2. 
2. 

5,161 |2,754,860 1,846,151 {1 
2 


1,163,646 


613,903 1,768,781 
370,980 1,746,531 


»795,490 1,942,453 11 
x ! * 


x 


* 1,605, 000+! 


1,520,580 
1,782,711 
1,576,950+ 
** 11,410,955+ 


1,821,137 
1,913,247 
1,748,452 
1,746,842 
1,711,174 


6,178,816 
9,862,698 


10,739,834 


5,857,569 
9,034;692 
9,382,049 
4,260,964 
8,606,510 
8,087,032 
7,356,117 
4,649,230 
4,621,755 


* 


1,950,000 19,012,500 


6,187,000+ 
4,577,358 
9,399,389 
6,436,488 
9,240,108 


13,618,062 


7,781,223+ 
5,929,300} 
2,804,493 
4,014,852 
8,778,900 
8,453, 185 


11,253,148 


8,012,762 
6,354,912 


13,209,465 
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SAUVBIAS 


Agriculture. Live. Stock. 
— \ = 
\ é i 2 : Other 9 7 * Green] Other 

ate 4 Oats... Barley... |,.... Maize. Cereals: Potatoes. ; Hay. Vines, Founget Tillage. Nak Peas fe we 
s 4 ema eee ae " P pon ee Horses.| Cattle, | Sheep.. Pigs. 

# |-% |Aeres.| Bshls.|Acres.| Bshls.| Acres. |Bushels./Acres.|Bshls. Acres.; Tons,| Acres.) Tons. Acres. a, Acres: | Acres. ae : : 

| a “ps 
. % ‘ 5) : 1 

1873) 353] 7,060] 6588} 11,760} 21,140) 845,600 178 8,560 8,069} 6,188} 5,772) 11,544) 364 41,479; 1,894 | 27,306 | 99,243 | 1,843,093 7,268,946 | 42,884 
FE ee aT eee eee cael | fe) ta) GB EH LR || ie 
1876) je2| * | ess| * | arrvos| * | 270] * | 8,928] * | oes] * | 523) 93,8a1| 4,801 Sisco |assens | 2070,079 Tigre | 8466 

1877 74 748} 638] 10,758} 44,718)1,262,018) 419 * 4,603 | 8,778] 9,914} 12,919} 655] 87,051) 10,771 | 24,513 | 140,174 2,299,682 | 6,272,766 | 52,871 

1878) °182 1,074 1,065 | 16,904 58,799)1,589,610| 648 * 8,882 | 9,063}13,904) 18,653) 605 64,407} 6,875.} 27,061 148,296 2,469,556 | 5,631,634 60,301 

1879] 175) 4,880 1,789] 44,160} 48,365}1,511,006 259 * 4,761 |14,404| 11,645; 22,854) 743 104,674) 7,585. | 27,936 | 163,342 | 2,805,984 §,083,034 | 64,686 

1880} 116} 2,081! 1,499) 31,483) 44,109/1,409,607 813 id 6,111 |16,177] 12,021) 23,440} 739 86,455) 10,815 | 34,214 | 179,152 | 3,162,752 8,935,967 | 66,248 

. 1881 88} 1,121) 256} 8,207 46,480]1,313,655] 272 - 5,086 |11,984] 16,926; 19,640] 3890 72,121) 11,684 | 41,735 | 194,217 | 3,618,513 8,292,883: | 56,438 
1882) 225) 3,730) 604! 8,082) 53,323 1,422,648] 300 x 5,183 |14,861] 22,001} 36,690} 1,092 88,476] 10,561 | 55,058 | 229,124 | 4,089,715 12,043,893 | 50,097 

He 125 1,112 241) 8,190} 56,463 1,619,140 . : 5,468 |14,236) 17,727) 24,627] 1,198 119,205} 18,238 | 63,142 | 236,154 | 4,246,141 13,507,475 | 51,009 

io) 143] 2,170, 686). 16,964/ 61,064/1,312,939) 6,424 15,855} 25,807} 35,483] . 492 95,358] 18,852 | 76,007 | 253,116 | 4,266,172 9,308,911 | 61,796 
, 1885) 208} 1,006 406] 9,826] 71,743/1,574,204 bik aul 6,785 |18,989}. 28,881) 80,660} 1,483 138,298] 18,629 | .76,954 | 260,207 4,162,652 | 8,994,322 | 55,848 
J] 1886). 188 1,488! 768 | 18,483) 76,666|1,709,673] 887 |24,876.| 7,202 26,967) 89,280! 75,871, 1,517) 147,410 17,188. | 72,516 | 278,694 | 4,071,663 | 9,690,445 | 61,861 
A 1e87| |, 650 | 18,843, 1,165] 81,493) 73,189]1,631,890 515 (18,856 | 8,717 |80,679| 25,784) 51,896) 1,658 118,672} 10,056 | 75,956 | 805,865 | 4,473,716 12,926,158 | 73,663 
a 1888). 642 |: 8,626, 324]: 7,482) 85,066)2,181,681 497 {17,507 | 7,303 20,711! 20,978) 82,201 1,708) 144,289| 11,281 | 76,008. | 324,826 4,654,932 |13,444,005 | 68,904 
et 1889). ..'750| 14,561] 1,254 | 26,630 97,698/1,743,061|, 249) 4,121 | 7,185 (25,889) 45,617 88,172] 1,768] 164,626) 10,120 | 78,978. | 352,364 4,872,416 {14,470,095 | 80,730 
5 (1890) 411) 8,967). 584! 12,673 99,400|2,878,803] 469113,226 | 8,994 (28,810 81,106) 560,116] 1,981) 189,274| | 9,646 76,787 | 865,812 | 5,558,264 18,007,284 | . 96,836 
fa 1891). 716 | 16,669 739] 21,302)101,598 3,077,915] 995 }88,895:) 9,178 |26,018) 30,655 68,842} 1,988! 168,526) 10,760 | 82,075. | 399,364 6,192,759 :20,289,638 | 122,672 
4 1892): 691 | 12,965} 885] 6,969] 92,172/2,333, 563 1,478 |41,381 | 8,498 |20,498) 25,665) 53,038 1,908 | 198,837| 14,690 | 83,709 | 422,769 6,591,416 }21,708,310 | 116,930 

| 1893) °606 | 12,095! 495] 8,396) 98,556/1,824,108 1,285 |41,522'| 8,306 |17,165) 22,505 42,353] 2,000| 101,528) 18,386 | 80,993. | 429,734 6,693,200 |18,697,015 | 68,086 
1894)-1;477 | 80,463. 1,418 37,824,103, 671) 2,684,925| 933 380,117 |10,523 28,185} 28,028]. 55,696] 1,987 | 176,497) 12,029 | 95,489 | 444,109 7,012,997 {19,587,691 | 89,677 

| 1895) « 922 10,887; 721| .7,756,100,48112,391,878| 918 23,414 | 9,240 19,027) 28,609} 50,965) 2,021) 238,208) 10,652 109,724 | 468,743 | 6,822,401 119,856,959 | 100,747 

} 1806 1,881} $2,181. 1,122! 19,340, 115,715]8,065,333] . 945 |27,977 | 7,672 18,451) 85,764 69,695) 2,020| 170,733) 31,469 (116,316 452,207 | 6,607,377 |19,693,696 97,434 

1897) 1,834. 31,496 2,077 49,840;:109,721/2,803,172} 915 /21,319 8,197 |18,520) 48,220) 94,339 2,167 | 207,945| 35,546 [183,350 | 479,280 6,089,018 [17,797,883 | 110,856 

1898] 971) 4,047 2,944] 84,865'102,835/2,252,481) 1,162 42,007 |. 7,961 |16,418) 35,263] 70,236} 2,020 184,384| 39,523 {183,632 | 480,469 | 5,671,292 17,552,608 | 127,081 

1899, 714 | 10,712 7,474 |118,443/110,489/1,965,598| 517 11,666 |10,766 122,675) 58,989/103,409 2,003| 181,045] 54,718 {176,702 | 479,127 | 5,053,836 15,226,479 | 139,118 

| 1900 885 | 7,855 7,583 |127,144)127,974/2,456,647| 486 |15,498 11,060 |20,014| 42,497) 78,758] 2,019) 132,489) 66,343 167,669 | 456,788 | 4,078,191 |10,339,185 |122,187 

Tee 1,535 | 42,208 11,776 277 ,0371116,983)2,669, 118: 589 (20,966 | 9,048 |22,402, 63,055|122,039) 1,990 145,835 94,472 |174,417 |-462,119 | 3,772,707 10,030,971 | 121,641 

73 520| 480} 8,595] $0,923/1,033,329) 144) 7,418| 2,809 10,422) 20,068] 23,181] 1,559) 100,852] 61,279 (309,861 | 390,122 2,648,471 | 7,218,986 | 77,202 

1908| 2,808 ' 70,718 22,881 's10;667'133,000'1,923,623' 364! 7,s04 6,732 [17,049] 78,898/186,117| 2,060! 38,568! 26,576 |210,675 |401,084 | 2,481,717] 8,802,044 | 117,553 
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, 21,337)11,827 
40,701/13,724 
60,749:13,969 
381,043:10,066 
42,039 11,991 
35,202 12,089 
63,818 15,107 
50,070 13,074 
32;219.11,953 
88,472:12,186 

80,467:13,475 
1884) 88,639:15,697 
1885 eof’ 


1886). * * * 

1gs7] * * * 

18sg* * * 

1889 10,297 1131,449 19,679 
1890-12,475 |116,229 14,472 
1891 12 637 80,876 11,461 
1892 15, 745° 166,489 13,285 
1893 13,619 172,605 13,072 
1894, | * we. 
1895! * * _  F 

1896 40,215 |189,716 14,484 
1897 31, 398 204,444 13, 232 
1898 25, 9823 304,002 16, 962 
1899 20,229 218, 331 16,767 
1900 27,988 366; 229 15, 352 
1901 34, 660 469, 254 15, 517 
1902 50,2 96. .620,823 21, 493 


1s73. 
1874) 2 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1873 
1879 
1880 
1881; 
1882: 
1883, 


| 7 ! ie 


i 


126,298 
208,373 
197,315 
107,023 
143,586 
142,983 
202; 166 
151,886 
187,165 
134,464 
188,806 
211,207 


a ee ae 


246,841 

175,588 

107,188; 

175,468] 

205,877 
& 


* 


107,798 
162° 065 
234,135 
188,917 
211,102 
248/362 
317,165 
487,920 


pe 5558 902; 936 28, 697 


BO FH a Ee dea de ge ee ae ae 


BERR OR Rok OR RR ak ee 


121,580 


57,800 
64,068 
68,655) 
69,922 
72,744, 
* 
oe 
30,350! 
31,936) 
51,151 
52,888 
67,415 
97. 577, 
80,654 


; 5,867 13,452" 993) 905 lo5s° 874) 


3,813, ‘18; O14 hae, 167; (146, 389) 

4,582 ' 17, 646 160, 9311202, 984 
5,941 26,833 161,429 194,794 
5, 091 14,463) 91 2987 178) 866 


5,398 14,378 218, 359 220,974 
7,820 27, 832. 265, 463 296) 437 
6,587 16, 170 272, 567; 261, 371 
6,136 18,154 333,467 ‘240, 827, 
5,288 16,133 138, 348, 104, 370 
6,063 25, 557 366, 934: ‘388, 719) 
5, 666 23. 1192 308, 429 (285,839 
% ¥ 


* * * 

* # a 

*% * * 

3 23,853 329,643,395,920) 
6 23,963 345, 150 310,125. 
2 27,824 304,171:193, "317, 

14 20,057 434,116 389, 277 | 

10 22, 958 361, 145 


+ i > 

6,4 17 16,189 339,257:170,808 
6, 449 9,308 449, 167 298) 184 
6,653 14 445 316,418 258,518 
8) 406 19,716 $11,440 229,800 
6, 628 14,566 341,330 353,62 


'y 


'y 


ers 
DOO Go a ak 
SSB ** 


a 
ee HG 


p 


07 763 28, 312 825,789 308,825 
8,616 31; 415 870, 152 


5,217 
5,051 
4,972 
4,584 
4,164 
4,297 
4,117 
4,387 
4,202 
4,812 
4,280 
4,590 
* 


* 

* 

* 
7,852 
9,535 


(12,314 
15,418 
B34, 769 17,418 


* 


18,333 
18,761 
19,159 
19,438 
20,158 
6 248 15,059 869,796 346,467 20,860 
21,692 | 
479, 723 22,617 


783,478 


727,979 
498,217 
339,277 
458,303 
459,468} 
600,955 
318,060! 
347,340, 
358,606 
473,686 


* 
* 
* 


510,674 
762,776) 
801,835 
594,088 
712,845 

2 
* 

1,473,216 

1,283,094, 

1,080,772 
954,867 

[1,888,847 

(2,077,923 

(2,145,525 


648,186! 27, 


2,845, 270) 


36,500) 
28,780) 
28,935 
27,999) 
26,904 


& 
27,398 
28,801 
31,097 
34,053 
35,322 
37,205 
14,987 
19,241 


1,042,449) 


| 947,785 


276,697) 
318,700, 
276,874! 
375,480 
428-128 
478,879 
500,868: 
452,834) 
434,928: 
4755404 
463,494 


Tk 


607,795 
554,129; 
605,168' 
587, 879, 
582, 474| 


* 


534,912 
580,729 
759,002. 
847,534, 
914,927, 
890,124 
919,275! 


87,458 
93,122 
107/164 
106, 903 
110,684 


121,558 [ 


130,052 
150,591 
159,678 
162,400 
164,360 
168,420 


oe 


- | 170,0004 


170,000¢ 
170,515 
199,605 
188,587 
201,046 
200,481 
201,484 


192,458 
179,792 
177,180 
180, 335 
179, 352 
178,199 


179,418 | 


192, 411 


: 


806,046 


* 440,0004 


174,381 
185,342 
219,240 
219,441 
230,679 
251,802 
266,217 
303,085 
314,918 


319,620 
389,7 26 


y 


430,000 
324,412 
574,082 
399,077 
689,649, 
660,831. 
676,284 


638,591 
540,149 
613,894 
526,524 
472,498 
480,777 
519,163 
536,580 


5,617,419 
6,120,211 
6,179,305 
6,138,291 
6,098,359 
6,877,812 
6,140,396 
6,453,222 
6,810,856 
6,388,366 
6,677,067 
6,696,406 


% 


7,254,000t 
7,1£0, 000+ 
6,386,617 
7,050,544 
7,646,239 
7,251,349 
7,885,194 
7,825,008 


6,402,598 
5,092,078 
5,076,696 
5,721,493 
5,288,247 
5,060,540 
4,922, 662 
5,350,268 


87,386 
78,019 
100,562 
102,295 
104,527 
108,422 
90,548 
127 187 
120,718 
100,075 
108,714 
163,807 

= 
_ 
179,000+ 
170, 000+ 
106,856 
118,088 
$1,948 
63,029 
88,220 
88,168 


59,114 
48,664 
61,842 
84,262 
91,184 
89,875 
83,791 
$9,331 
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Western AUSTRALIA AND TASMANIA. 


> “AUVARWAS 


Ht 
| 
i 


: 5 tant Miles open 
2 £ 3 Shipping 
By & d Public Revenue. B g. Thwards and ot the end 
go b = 3 ey Outwards. ee 
od sa Bz 8 ee : } Teat 
g3 ¥ ees Ct wise ea ae pat Be | tmports. | Exports, me 
Ba) | #B A eee | Mo} Ag 4! a} e8 
g lgivcde | at 4 a\ 3 & | wim | eee! £ | Ss | a ; #128 
S12) Bee) a] a) 2] 2 i) see; 3 | ae $/ 2 | a |e 
a a2ials pa a aes & rv | | > = a 22 
. ; & £ £ & £. : 
1873) 25,761} 809} 418 | 161. 285 639 184,832 71,625) 114,270 35,000 | 297,328 265,217} 287] 140,237 80] 750 
11874; 26,209 876 | 487 | 181 660 601 148,073 82,275) 148,266 119,000 364,263 428,887] 207] 132,827 88] 763 
1875, 26,709; 760'| 478.| 192 733 520 157,775 80,645) 169,230 185,000 349,840 391,217} 305) 134,161 88] 766 
1876. 27,321] 918'| 883 | 191 409 650 162,189/ 85,177) 179,484 135,000 | 386,037 8975293! 330] 164,126 88] 1,159 
1877; 27,888; 912) 483) 176 613 575 166,413 81,286} 182,959 161,000 | 362,707 378,352] 290) 151,133 68 | 1,567 
1878: 28,166} 871 | 394 | 182 322 471 163,344 75,849} 198,243 184,556 379,050 428,491 816}. 162,743) 68 | 1,569 
1879, 28,068; 977 | 411 | 215 214. 278 196,815 88,329| 195,812 861,000 407,299 494,884) 324) 170,037! . 102) 1,569 
(1880; 29,019; 933; 382] 214 577 717 180,050] 101,257} 204,838} 361,000 353,669 499,188) 333) .250,429) 102] 1,555 
$1881! 30,013'1,005 ; 412:| 197 757. 690 |. 254,313] 109,199] 197,386 511,000 404,831 502,770) 368) - 285,046) 122) 1,585 
+> 11982) 30,766 1,089 | 430-1 215- 932 838 | 250,872) 134,658) 205,451 511,000 508,755 583,056] 403) 344,247} 122) 1,585 
to) 1888; 31,700 1,058 | 560 | 217] 1,507; 1,071 284,364 | 126,131) 249,566 611,000 516,847 447,010] 431} 889,102) 122 / 1,585 
a 1884; 32,968-1,004 | 707 | 230] 2,434) 1,563 290,819] 127,338) 291,307) 765,000 521,167 405,693] 442) 442,886) 143] 1,885 
a. 1885| 35,186 |1,200 | 600 | 256 | 3,047} 1,419 828,213] 145,835! 398,849 | 1,288,100 650,391 446,692) 461) 468,085) 19212,254 
ft 1886! 39,584-1,466 | 806 | 297 | 5,615} 1,877 888,564) 184,999! 394,675 | 1,286,000 i 758,013 630,393] 542] 497,508) 219} 2,385 
5 \1887! 42,488 |1,657 | 702; 316 | 4,450 2,400 377,908}. 188,911] 456,897 | 1,280,700 | . 666,344 604,656] 440) 464,637) 239: 2,548 
<_ ¢ 188%} 42,137 /1,518 | 673.; 304 | 1,598 2,794 357,008 | 179,044 385,129} 1,275,200 |. 786,250 680,344) 529 812,398) 272 | 2,961 
z ‘1889, 43,698 |1,594 | G11 | 300) 2,850) 2,272 882,213] 194,248, 386,000) 1,371,981 818,127 761,392) 69411,004,818) 497 | 2,961 
fs 1890, 46,29011,561 | 540:} 278 | 3,567! 1,996 414,314] 204,405) 401,751 | 1,367,444 874,447 671,813] 548] 904,861; 524] 2,921 
f=] |/1¢91) 53,279 |1,786 | 869} 413 | 6,346! 2,661 497,670} 264,055) 435,623) 1,613,504 | 1,280,093 799,466] 598)/1,045,555| 656: 2,021 
a 1892} 58,658 /1,848°} 931} 412) 7,440} 2,968 543,889 304,760) 550,616 |. 2,261,864 | 1,391,109 882,148] 676]1,124,565| 651 | 3,288! 
&) | /1893) 65,087 }2,112 | 945 | 392°] 8,928) 3,705 570,651 | 298,886] 640,801 | 2,873,008 | 1,494,438 918,147] 581/1,071,418] 827 | 3,578 
ts $1804) 82,014 |2,123 11,081 | 482 | 25,858) 9,892 680,195 | 854,620] 649,362) 3,417,339 | 2,114,414 | 1,251,406) 721/1,329,078) 1,142 4,403 
1895/101,148 |2,373 }1,604 | 633 | 29,523] 11,129 1,125,941] 549,243} 936,400 | 3,990,112 | 8,774,951 | 1,332,554 918)1,578,553) 1,145 | 4,577 
1898)187,796 |2,782 |2,020 [1,077 | 55,215 | 19,266 | 1,858,695) 853,965/1,823,863 | 4,736,573 6,493,557 | 1,650,226)1,451/2, 136,378) 1,160 | 5,430 
1897|161,694 /4,021 |2,643 {1,659 | 49,387] 26,787 | 2,842,751 |1,186,002/2,830,458 | 7,310,815 | 6,418,565 | 3,940,098]1 428 2,377,832] 1,361 | 5,958 
1898/167,810 |4,968 |2,716 |1,674 | 82,709] 28,756 | 2,754,747 |1,114,326,3,256,912 | 9,208,738 | 5,241,965 | 4,960,006)/1,264 2,389,626] 1,487 | 5,886 
1899/170,651 |6,174 |2,824 |1,671 | 20,278] 20,225 ) 2,478,811) 982,967/2,539,358 /10,488,363 | 4,478,582 6,985,642]1,353)2,638, 648) 1,850 | 5,941 
1900,179,708 |5,454 2,240 /1,781 | 24,921 19,021 | 2,875,396 |1,055,637|2,615,675 |11,674,640 | 5,962,178 | 6,852,054/1,516/3,282, 028) 1,978 6,052 
1901/194,889 15,718 |2,519 |1,821 | 32,762 | 20,780 | 2,964,121} 644,948/8,051,381 |12,709,430 | 6,454,171 | 8,515,623 1,785|3,714, 263] 1,984 | 6,173 
1902/215,140 (6,232 2,823 |2,024 |87,860| 21,001 |3,349,450} 178,58218,151,427 |14,942,310 | 7,218,352) 9,051,358/1,528 3,358,074| 1,989 | 6,112 
1903 226,954 ‘6,699 '2,788 !2,064 | 80,943! 20,216 '3,630,238| 221,247/3,521,763 16,627,298 6,769,922 .10,324,782'1,411|3,335,805! 2,145 | 6,079 
Ma 


Agriculture. 
Total 
Cultiva-: Wheat, 
tion.} > 
Acres. Acres. | Bushels. 
51,724 |. 25,607 | 345,868 
45,292 | 23,427 281,124 
47,571 | 21,561 237,171 
45,933 | 18,769 225,168 
50,591 | 22,834 251,174 
51,065 | 23,008 229,342 
65,402 | 25,762 884,813 
63,903 | 27,687 413,644 
58,353 | 21,951 | ° 158,657 - 
56,691 | 22,718 249,898 
61,449 | 28,768 873,984 
79,669 | 29,416 882,400 
76,929 | 29,511 339,376 
86,248 | 24,043 288,516 
105,592) 29,491). 269,611 
106,015 | 30,739 | 822,739 
117,883 | 35,517 |: 497,238 
122,082 | 33,820 465,025 
181,900 | 26,866 205,526 
161,466 | 35,061 | 429,497 
124,620) 42,672 | 520,198 
146,877 21,4338 | 170,401 
158,112 | 28,241 188,076 
183,343 31,488 248,927. 
176,397 38,705 408,695 
215,960 | 75,032 870,909 
287,744 | $4,462 966,601 
256,685 | 74,308 774,658 
286,666 | 94,709 956,886 
300,717 | 92,398 985,559 
866,799 | 137,946 | 1,876,252 


999 


"GOGT ‘yoog-4nax UPr.Lopr4 


i 
'1873/104,217 [3,048 1,504 | 659 | 6,787| 7,039 | 324,957 | 192,220! 308,947] 1,477,600 | 1,107,167] 893,556 /1,842,-238,112' 45) 201). 167,931 | 58,610.| 947,813 
4874|104,176 3,097 1,689 | 712 | 6.265) 77714 333,732 | 207,311) 325,195] 1,476,700 | 1,257,785) 925,325 1,227; 239,507; 45] 291] 326,486 | 57,633 | 1,066,861 
1875/103,683 3,105 2.078 | 689 | 6,535.1 8:075 342,606 | 207,851) 288,090 | 1,489,400 | 1,185,942 | 1,085,976 1,295] 262,200, 150] 396] 382,824 | 42,745 | 700,092 
1876 105,484 3,149. 1,730 | 746 | 8.571| S169 | 3277017, 2107611] 341’889| 1,520,500 | 1'133,003 | 1'130,083 {1.256 277,484! 172| 513| 832,558 | 38,977 |. 752,070 
1877|107,104 3-211. 2/038 | 828 | 9,717 | 9,270 366,118 | 230,652| 352,461 | 1,589,705 | 1,308,671 | 1,416,075 |1,358) 319,517). 172|. 553] 348,841 | 46,719 | 846,420 
1878|109,947 3,502 13700-| sé | 9,568! 8/483 385,986 | 2415732) 379,232 | 1,747,400 | 1,324,812 | 1,315,695 1,381) 315,854 172] 692) 355,403 | 48,892 | 778,977 
1879]112,469 3,564 1,688 | 804 |10,578! (9,932 | 375.570/ 232'360/ 481,216 | 1786-800 | 12677475 | 1,301,097 [1428] 3811895) 172] 731] 366,407 45,215 | 1,049,778 
1$80|114,762 3,739 1,832 | 830 | 10,411] 10,025 | 442,158; 300,241] 415,196) 1,943,700 | 1,369,223 | 1,511,931 |1,309| 413,303) 172! 745) 373,299 | 50,022 | 750,040 
1831/118,113 /3,918 1,738 | 856 | 12,579| 11,163 | 505,006; 344,793| 463,684; 2,003,000 | 1,431,144 | 1)555,576 , 1,883 383,762] 172) 195} 374,374.) 51,757 | 977,865 
1882/120,834 4, 3043 13906 | 969 | 12,822 | 11,403 580,006 | 370,856] 500,801 | 2,050,600 | 1,670,872 | 1,587,389 11,451| 417,418! 167) 915| 377,486 | 46,721 | 946,889 
1883|123,650 '4,259 2,122 |1,120 | 14,240] 12,636 | 562,065 3 383,406] 583,330 | 2,385,600 | 1,882,637 | 1,781,599 |1,805) 471,722| 167} 960| 393,993 | 41/301.| 732,718 
1884)127,054 14,578 1,990. [1,003 | 14,2571 12,524 | . 549,741} 3441921 577,876 | 3,202,300 | 1,656,118 | 1,475,857 (1.3401 614,198] 215 |1,000| 425\845 | 84091 | 654;638 
; | 1885129, 267 [4,637 2,036 (1,054 | 14,822 | 14,173 | 571,412) 366,118) 586,598 | 3,857,100 | 1,757,486 | 1,318,698 |1,358) 677,806) 257 |1,143| 417,777 | 30,266 | 524,353 
S  / 1896)181,616 4,627 1,976 | 985 |15,399 | 14,630 ) 568,924; 371,544] “584.756 | 4,026,720 | 1,756,567 | 1,331,540 1,405] 692,420, 303 /1,280| 448,301 | 35,322 | ~632,573 
Z .f 1887/135,988 4,726 2,161 | 939 | 14,980] 12,288 a 875,501] €68,759| 4,109,370 | 1,596,817 | 1.449.371 )1,801} 735,299! 318 |1,324| 457,436 | 40,498 | 675,069 
TX 1888/188,346 4,777 2,036 | 951 | 18,866 | 17,936 | 405,807] 709,486 | 4,499,470 | 1,610,664 | 1,333,865 |1,565| 776,278) 327 /1,403| 481,583 | 40,057 | 819.497 
i: \ 1880/142,177 4,757 2,098 | 967 | 23,443] 20,771 | 678,909) 422,644) 681,674 | 5,019,050 | 1,611,035 | 1,459,857. 1,661| 912,246) 3741487 488,354 | 49,055 | 756,639 
| 1890/145,290 [4,813 2,118 | 954 | 29,517 | 27,070 | 758,100} 454,431) 722,746] 6,292,800 | 1,897,512 | 1,486,992 |1,509| 951,247| 399 /1,645| 517,174 | 39,452 | 642,980 
H }1991161,719 4,971 9,234 | 98g | 27,315] 21,933 | 893,198) 502,139, 851,559 | 7,110,290 | 2,051,964 | 1,440,818 |1,578'1,014,606, 425 /1717| 616930 | 47,584 | 987,680 
1892'150,631 4,965 2,060 | 995 | 93,744] 24,407 | “787,764 | 438,136] 919,802] 7,156,070 | 1,497,161 | 1,346,965 |1,645.1,137,140| 475 1,856 | 535,433 | 58,807. | 1,018,553 
1893|150,698 ‘5,216 2,071 | 848 | 18,089] 18,649 | 706,972| 399,700] 836,417 | 7,340,804 | 1,057,688 | 1,952,184 1,383) '934,439| 475 |1,821| 550,865 | 55,212 | °833,71 
._ [1894 /152,708-4,852 1,938 | 847 | 17,009 | 15,786 | 696,795 | 418,870) 789,805 | 7,414,345 | 979,676 | 1,480,041 11,423] 898,367] 475 |1,789| 575,286 | 52,028 | 872,000 
1895)154,987 14,790 (1,814 | 847 | 18,767 | 17,168 | 761,971) 464,379]. 748,946 | 7782.70 | 1,004,457 | 1,373,063 1,453| 937,526) 475/1,789! 458,914 | 64,652 | 1,1647855 
1896/159,286 4,603 1,901 | 964 |19,076} 15,419} 797,976| 467,054) 750,244! 7:7822470 |1,192,410| 1,496,576) (1,339 890,761! -475:1,813} 455,514 | 74,516 | 1,286,330 
1807/163,839 4,683 1,947 1,052 | 20,735 | 16,608 | 845,020] 498,472] 785,026 | 7,782,170 | 1,367,608 | 1,744,461 '1,4161,084,168| 495 11,884! 499,535 | 85,905 | 1,668,341 
1398|168,194 4,580 2,359 |1,097 | 24,074 | 19,322 | 908,293! 540,503) 880,168) 7,776,820 | 1,650,018! 1,803,369 1,825)1,158,993) 509 1927 582,267 | 85,287 | 2,303,512 
1899)171,990 4,674 2,204 /1,147 | 24,959) 20,805 | 948,970| 547,528] 871,454) 7,721,220 |1,769,324 2,577,475 |1,554(1,318,703| 540 2,000| 543,568 | 64,328 | 1,101,303 
1900|172,377 4,864 1,902 |1,332 | 28,056 | 92,574 | 1,054,980 | 644,510) 923,731 | 8,429,705 | 9,073,657 | 2,610,617 1,484/1,232,918) 587 2'091|. 560,151 | 51,825 | 1,110,491 
1901/174,288 4,980 1,814 [1,338 | 25,084 | 23,751 | -'826,163| 107.415) 870,472 | 8,551,745 | 1,965,199 | 2,945,757 ,1,6361,482,725| 618'2,187| 573,684 | 44,084 | "963,062 
1902/177,077 (5,085 {1,914 |1,313 | 27,550] 24,572 | 734,663] 105,401] 850,684) 9,009,051 | 2.442745 | 3,244,508 1,908|1, 767,215} 620 2,187; 276,239 | 40,898 | 876,971 
1903/179,487 5,080 2,116 [1,844 | 25,163 | 23,205 | 857,668] 150,094] $79,356] 9,211,070 |. 2,693,810 | 2,843,108 |1,855/1,874,173| 620/1,352| 297,878 | 49,414 | 767,398 
ih | 
_ _ ae - ae 
i y 
2 
= 
ES 
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: Western AUSTRALIA AND Tasmania—Continued, 2 
; Agriculture. Live Stock. 
. Barley. Maize, Other Cereals. | Potatoes Hay. Vines, Green} | Other | 
. cs " e y 7 Vorage | Tillage | , 
g s ne ; =| oe | BS atest Conger —--—= | Horses|Cattle.| Sheep. | Pigs. 
n x Acres. Bushels. | Acres Bushels! Acres, Bushels) Acres, ‘Bushels Aores.|.Tons. | Acres. | Tons. | Acres Wine, | eves. | Acres. 


| | . “Gallons. 


\ y 
| 1 

1873] 1,474)  28,880)5,083. 87,520/ 118 

. {\1s7a) vo67! 173072) 4,702, 75,232! 88 
1875) 1,256! 18,840|5,014| 70,196; 60 
1876| 1,461) 21.915 | 6,245! 93675! 70 
1877] 1,290] 18,060} 5,948] 77,824 
1878} 1,568]  28,249/5,927: 72,498) 40 
1870} 1,734; 32,946] 7,288 130,984| 35 
|1880, 1,820, 25,080 | 6,864 114,552! 82 
11881] 827, 8,270] 8,679 | 
/ 1882] 1,025: 15,375 | 4,766 
'4883| 1/395) 28,715 | 6,547 
| 1884; 1,452/ 26,140 | 5,616 
| 1885) 1506 | 237142 | 6,178 
| 1886) 1,766} 28,512 | 5,185 
j1e87] 1,689; 25,424 | 5,935 | 
1888] 1,787: 41,862 | 5,009" 


; + 693 | 26,290} 47,6401 
| os _BL2 | 26,636 | 40,748 
* « loo’379 | noldi6)  ggtiser 


18,243 478; 1,268) 15,941 31,ge2] 77 
10,220. 329] “os7} 13,366] 20,0491 77 
8,880. 393] 1,179, 17,819) 17,319) 675 
8.041 370} 1110) 16,856) 16,856! 784 
8,789 3H] . 708) 18,013] 18,013 718 
$919 841] 850] 18,750] 18750, G1t 
11,888 362) 1,269] 19,085) 23,856; 718 
11,556, 471] 13649] 19,563! 24.454] 660] © 
5120-978]. *bKG) 2Q4445)] 18834 * 
5,265. 267] 667} 25,989] 25,959, 607]. > 
5,830 810, 930] 205995]. 20:25 * 
11,000; 600] 1,500.) 24,054] 24,05 
"| ggg] (1,085 | 19,677 
* | 356) 1,071! 95,718 
25,000' 474] 1,180 25,807 
14,000 481! L974! 9 


ree 4.0 
ae, 33,502 | 54,058 89, 494 |18,108 


594 | 20,691 | 62,057) 797, 156 is}942 
32,801 156,158, 869,325 |16,762 
9, “C68 | 82,411] 60,617] 1,109,860. 20, 307 
| 62942 34568 | 63,719] 1,231,717 (24,932 
| 970; 81,755 | 68,0091 1/207,912 | 22,530 
| 739 | 3113251 65,473] 1,269,797 16,898 
* | BBAL 64548) 1I315,155 18,512 
| 687] 81,750 208 | 16,876! § 71103] 12547,061 20,039 
624 59. 488 191 17,887 | 34,392 | 70,408) 1 702,719 (24, 280 
75) 26,657 ; 38,860) 88,254 1,809,071 124,655 + 
| $9,284 141,100 | 93,544) 1,909,940 23,627 
| 42,142 41,890 |. 93,822) 2,112,398 235,083 


Pa 
< 
a 
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‘| 1889) 2,075). 41,500 | 5,475 12,980 462 1,386 1,088 208" 832 | 329 | 46,464 ; 42,806 |119,571) 2, 366, 681 | 27, 079. 
1890) 1,934 37,693 | 5,322 | 10,020 510; 1,655 1,023 | 194, gyi! 161 | 55,497 | 44,884 130,970 
(1891) 1,301! 18,214 3 5738, 48,504 28 * 8,000 638L! 1,595 28,534 | 1,004 | 166,664 H 238 | 69,268 | 40,812 /133,690, 
/ 1892) 1, 694 | , 29,645 3, 666 | | 56,823) 83 9,080 | 529) 1,586 43,904 | 1,218 160,776 214. $8,473 | 44,973 |162,886 


1893 2,571 47,597 | 3,603 | 48, 830, 37 
1894! 1,634; 20,246 1,948 | Ts 675) 54 
1895 13880 ; . 19,826] 1,932] 18, 691-88 
1896 1,753! 18,871} 1,903] 12,816; 30 
1897, 1,678 29,266 | 1,694 23, 423 | 248 
1898: 3,073 55,884 | 2,186 29, 295) 110 
1899; 3,940 73,556 3,885 | 56,587 133 
1900 4,790 86,433 2,536 | 29,188) 91 
1901, 9, 751) 163,654 2,669 | 34,723 | 513 
1902' 10,334, 167,882 3,783 46,255) 109 
1903. 14,568! 258,508 !3,609 |, 53,227! 168 


11,360! 680; 2,809 
10,640 | | 703) 2,645 
6,540; ~— 668} 2,290; 638,804) 5: 
2,483) 720] 2,088; 69,436 50,6 00 | 2,2! 
4,733 1,361} 4,270! 80,938] 75,464 | 2 
7,726 | 1,675| 5,698] 79,223 77,297 § 
9,490} 2,837). 8,373] 78,893] 70,078 |: 
7,658 1 1,794] 4,836) 104,254 | 108,813 | 3,325 | 130,377 | 12,154) 52, 489 | 
6,833] 1,829]. 5,789! 02,654] 89,729 | 3,629 }185,734 | 13,274 66, 920 | 73, 710 3 398,547 25625, 855 |61,052 
9,976| 2,084] 6,488) 105,791} 94,007 | 3,528 | 158,853 686] 81,186 | 80,158 }487,1386 2,704 880 62, 883 
31,812} 1,823: 4,542 (109,002 | 121,934 3,824)  ., 672) 94,654 ‘82,747 [497,617 2 600, 633 50,209 


83, 039 1,643 | 77,484 42, 848 | 45,747 [178,747 2, 230, 642 36938 
75,814 254 | 67,559 50,001 |187,214 2} 132, 311 28,396 
79,550 430! 58,590 58,506 {200,09 1} 2, 295,832 27,015 
75,693) 4,858, 25,521) 57,527 |199,793, 2 243,976 31,154 
89,099 | 4,278} 44,418 | 62,222 244,971 2,210, 742 ‘31, 309 

118,799] 3,154] 47,846 | 62,442 [245,907 2,244,880 39,284 
86,802] 2,997) 66,431] 65,920 297,075 2, 282; 306 55,958 

68, 253 [388,590 2,484,311 [61,740 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


113,862 34, 790 | 


i 
| | a4! , | | | | 
1873, 26,750] 561,247! 6,440 | 124,450) * wos : 7,910| 24,970° 26,406! 98,480! ° # 568 | 40,250 | 22,612 106,308" 1,490,746 ‘59,628 
| 874i 32,704] 877,248 5,129] 129,469 ey 112,842) 6,978} 26,169, 30,486/ 4114s] * ; ; 23,208 eae 958 51,408 
_ 1875] 82,556 | 827,043] 5,989 | 165,357 | 137,050 24.455 | ag2i7] | | 108,167 23,473 118,604 
11876) 237609 B71 485 | 6,258 147,537 | 180,832 ! 35,907) ©) ® | 114,978 | 103,825 | 23,622 1 9) 1,768,785 60,€61 
AST Shes) asset bass) sesio] S| 92.403 Vgouse, =) las’ fis | sa ur ees 
DOE c » i Vee he. OF H 7 } he pore sT a a 
879" 37,216 | 1,064,966 | 6,491 | 181,178 | 141.063 54,008! * | © — L41e690 | 107;201 | 247593 12 
| 1880: 19,853 | "489,446 | 8,297 | 169,156 | | 106,396 31.615 s S| 184,696 112,008 | 25,267 1 
| | 


881) 27,535 | 783,129] 4597 | 102,475 137,681 | 102/438 | 277805 130, 


11882) 28'849| 788,713] 3/229} 89.739 108,603 38,043 | 149,871 | 96,001 | 25,857 
| 1883} | 23, 160| 634,354 51 81, 3962 | A, 41,414 : 25, 27 | 26,840 
8,956 | 829, git 167, 036 | * 44,735 | 107,177 | 27,188 
a li : 176, £66 * et 44,693 ; * * 1053457 1, 28,610 048,027 
= _ | 1988; 20.607 ; g 61,5 rn 47,2691 50,158} ©. 1998,985 | 115,040; ¢ 2084 us, 6355) 1,609,046 
4 } $87] 21° 169} 385,195 | § * * 44,5°21 50,901] * * 1485, 102 y 
a j 1888) 38,834| 946, { i = 7180,350 
F \j| 1889] 40,169 1,148,935 | 4,44 (055 1 800 1 192,919 
x |! 1890. 20,740 519,895 { * 10,142 | | x 1 9023557 
fi 1so 3 876,373 i TL68G} * | 10,220 42 6: 445 | } | 209,697 5 
p 631,746 | 3,929; 80.205 | = * 10, sn i 6 245 46,070 2 170,085! 1,623,338 (69 
837,720 3) 110,174 ToF 76,769 | 47,500 169, 1417 1,53 47 f 


177.08- 
162,801 


| 1894, 84,385 | 927,875 


202,625 
| 3895; 82,699 | 906,934 


138,823 | ate 61 


90,810 |. 61.873 
81,423) 54,748 


1896" 44,768 | 971,996 74,790 ; 72,241) 47,798: 7 17,730) 

1897 38,166 | 1 1102, 285 1 69,992 49,124 | 57,828 Hi 98 157,486 43,520 
1898 59,509 | 2,271,070 84,225 2 | 88,166) 49,277 240,771 60 1369 | 29, anor 148,558 145,274 
1899, 45,110 1,148, 160 | 7, 606 | 142,721 26, 951 |101, 670!) 42,492 291,865 54,250 ! 31 180 160, 204 58 73,451 


309,929) 53,660! 31 07 


1900; 45,073 13408,913 4 1502 | 116,911) * | | 244,585 | 23,068 | 98,862! 61,541 516) 1 "6B: 385 806 6 
' 11,803 | 280,028 25,444 114,704} 61,493 


1901) 54,089 | 1,702,659 | 6,104 | 167,483 | 180 504| 51,881 | 32 1,792,481 |68,7 
| 1902| 55,058 | 1,752,745 | 8,281 | 201,138} * » | y9'998 | 2857165 134,625 [163,518] 667038 | 89. 3.355 BA,SS6 | 5) 1,679,818 
60,663 | 12621950 | 8084 | 212459; * * | 49"745 | 967,894 | 20,160 {171,298 66,947 |115,5131  * x 3,100} 67,765 "185°938] 1,507,053 |F 


i 


| 
i 
( t 
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New .Zeavany. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Ws on ee mA £ z Shipping Miles open Agriculture. 
Ru a | 8. |. Public Revenue. & hae Inwards and | * the end ve 
“e2 e) wa fi eee ga Outwards obeuch 
ea ee 5 a "| year, mA 
| 8:8 x 4 2 ° ce ie so | Imports, |.Exports. or] otal 
oy gs | Bo. |e eed |. 8 ae : | z | EE} Cultiva- Wheat 
2 ca re eas 6 BI S be § oa8 2 om | Bg @ i @z | tion 
s BBS 3 8 ial ig 8 Total. BS a ao g | 5 ea mS, ‘ 
2 1S) Bap | 8 | s a |. 2 ve Be hoe = gl os 3133 soe 
Bobs or = wes | a a | = | & | S21 acres, | Actes 
73,295,946 [11,222 | 3; 133572 | 4,761 2,776,388) .055,296]2 119,524 110,913,936 5,610,371 1,443, 571,144) 145 | 2,889 376,156 | 132,428 
341,860'].12,844- 43,965 | 5,859 3, 063, 811/124, 276/3,035,711 13,366,936 5. 2517269 1, 678" 784,829] 209 2,632] 540,844 | 105,674 
51375, 856 | 14,488 31,737 | 6,467). 2,813, 923. 3350,296}3,431,973 {17,400,031 5,828,627 1,866 834,547) 542] 3,156] 607,138} 90,804 2, 
399, 075 | 16,168 18,414} 6,459] - 37520, 294 1, 350,025/4,305,337 118,678,111 5,678,465 1,744: 786,514) 718) 3,170; 787,824 | 141,614 
77417, 622 16,856 |: 12,987 | 6,611] 3,916,023, 313) 945/3,822,426 |20,691, 111: 6,327,472 1 1660) 789,177) 954) 8,807) 959,528 | 243,406 |, 
4325519.) 17,770 16,263 | 5, 781 4,167,889 583,398 47368,275 22,608,311 6. 018,525 1,812' 884,983! 1,070 | 3,484 | 1,134,185 | 264,577 
463;729 | 18,070 23,937. B 234 3,134,905/1,441,838/3,845,086. 23,958,311 5,748,126 1,302! 949,692! 1,171.) 3,605 | 1/237°301 270, 198 
484, 2364 19,841 | 5 15,164 | 7,923} 3,283,396]1,535,700/4,019,850 [28,583,231 6, 852 692 1, 516. 819,716].1,258 | 3,706 | 1,020,764 | 324,933 
11500; 910 18,732 9,688 R072 3,757 ,493)1,881,024)3,675,797 |29,659, 111 6,060, 366 z 5527, 883,621) 1,287 | 3,824 | 1,319,460 305.7 1k 
12, 517,707 19,009 10,945 |. 7,456} -3,917,160,1, 999, 010|8,824,735 (30,285,711 6. 658,008 1,564; 899,856] 1,465 | 3,974 | 1,889,747 | 390,818 
$83}540;877 | 19,202 19,215} 9,186} -8,8°1,267/2,080,084/3, 924,005 131,285,411 7,095,999 1,656 1,002,491} 1,480 | 4,074 | 1,412,300 | 377,706 
547,110 | 19,816] 5 20,021} 10,700} 3,707,488/1,869,496/4, 101,318 [32,860,982 7,091, ‘667 1,724:1,063,480) 1,570 | 4,264 | 1,348,235 | 270,043 
51575,226'| 19,693 16,199 | 11,695 | 3,859,996|1,995,012)/4,282,901 135,790,422 6,819, 939.1 566 1,032,700] 1,654 | 4,463 )'1,265,975 | 173,891 
589,386 | 19,299 16,101 | 15,087 | -3,688,016 1,962,162/4,310,875 |87,587,776 6,672,791) "432 990, 903} 1,809 | 4,625 | 1,372,219 | 253,025 
¢ |603;361 | 19.135 | 13,689 | 12,712 | -3,463,495|4,876, 233 3,954,290 188, 225,537 6, 866, 169 1,828; 983,337 1,841 4,646 | 1,440,055 | 857.3859 
81607, 380} 18,902 18,606 | 22,781 |. 4,109, 81898031, 658|3,962,912 38,825,550 | “7,767,325 1,384 1,057,913] 1,865 | 4992 | 1:465,319 | 362,153 
389)/616,052.| 18,447 15,772 | 15,892 | 15,178] 8,991,919: 86,081;3,981,721 38,453,250 9,339,265,1,543 1,165,886} 1,912 | 4,874 | 1,560,605 | 835,861 
625,508 | 18,278 | 5,904 15,028 116,810] 4,208,029 173,985" 4,081,566 | (88,882,350 9,811, 72013 489.1, "312, 474} 1,956 | 5,060 | 1,636,179 | 301,460 
634,058 | 18,273 | 6,518 14,431 | 17,629] 4,146,231 2,179,139, 4,135,544 |38,713,068| 6,6 9. 566, 3897/1 "481/124, 322) 2,021 | 5,349 | 1,565,231 | 402,273 
'2|650,433 17) 876 | 6,459 : 18,122) 13,164) 4,389,251)2,392,796/4, 042 690 39, 257,840 | 51 1,375 /1,331,823 2,036 | 5,479 | 1,548,359 i 381,245 
(672,265 18)187 767): ) | 26,135 |.15,723.| 4,407,963)2,353,250 4,170,616 139,826,415 8, 985,364 1, 252. 1,258,070] 2,108 | 5,513 | 1,455,954 | 242,737 
eee 18,528 | 6,918 : 25,237 | 22,984] 4,288,716/2,296,785]/4,898, 930 j10886,96 H 9,231,047) 1,228, 1,262,350 Pace 6,049 | 1,386,687 | 148,575 
698,706 | 18,546 | 6,863 | 21,862 | 20,967 _ a 8,550,224 1,208 /1,321 897] 2,190 | 6,245 | 1,547,568 | 245,441 
712,801 | 18,612 | 6,432 177936 | 15'764 | f 4453:18012,393,195|4,408,349 43,050,780 if 27.3 320 9,321,105 '1,181/1,241, 756) 2.185 | 6.510 | 1,656/912 | 2587608 
7/727 ,695 | 18,737 | 6,595 | 18,502 | 15,840; 4,725,799,2,521,910/4,633,981 144,362,118 ! 5,223 10,016,993:1 18711, 562,232] 2,222 | 6,726 | 1.684,448 | 315,801 
742,102 |.18,955 } 7,244 18,855: ]16;159) 4,987, 63012; 678,576 4, 842,772 44,963,424 | 8, 230, 600,100,517, 955 1,242, i 581,048] 2,251 | 7,485 | 2,015,186 | 399,034 | 
755,144 | 18,835 | 7,680 18,506 | 16,619] 5,258 2282, 707,,099,5, 283, Bil 46,937,606] 8,739, 633: 11,938. 3351, 213: 1,619,049] 2,192 | 7,417 | 1,811,053 | 269,749 | 
769,321 | 19,546 | 7,200 18,074 | 16,243| 5, "699, 618,2 1891,126)5, 590,127 (47,873,732 | 10, 646,096 18,246,161:1, 929! }, ‘679, 007 2,300 | 7,249 | 1,710,619 | 206,465 
787 ,657 | 20,491 | 7,634 25,086 | 18,564) 5,906,916: '3,042,890)5, 979, 703 '49,590,815 | 11; 817, 915, ‘12,381, 424.1, 379, 2; 139,180] 2,323 | 7,469] 1, 664, 187 | 163,462 | 
807,929 | 20,655 | 8,875 80,293 | 22,301 : 152, 83! 3, 113; 079) 5 895,915 152,966,447 | 11, "396, 723. 13,644, 977, A, 249. 2 187,949] 2,404 | 7,749 7 73, 203 194,355 | 1457, 
1832, 505 | 21,829 1 8,528 30,883 ' 19,608! 6,447,483'3,277,964 'g, 414 019 '65,899,019 12, 788,675 15, 010, 373. 1, 99519, 216, 2291 2,441! 7,779 1,786, 095 | 230,346 | 7,301,654 
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New Zeauanp— Continued. 
iT 
i Agriculture. Live Stock, 
| Sa Mia eee 
A 7 q 3 ' 
Oats. | Barley. Maize. eee Potatoes, Hay. Vines. Hroneeee ioe 
S18 = = ae paar eta ~~ | Horses,| Cattle | Sheep. | Pigs. 
a wm | Acres.| Bushels. | Actes. Bushels. Acres, Bshls. | Acres Bsh's. | sia Tous, Acres, H 
H 4 : 
fe | | 
i i i i 
11873 /110,472 603,492] 1,253) 18. 795 75,000 11,617; 51,758) 43,616; m * 25,515) 24,181 sul * * x 
1874157 5 F 477,162 ws 4 * 112,154] 63,685] 62,216 © * * (196,019! 99,859} 494,917 123,921 
1875 '168.252/ 6, ee 27,656 993,219) * 7 8 655) 71,599) 49,587 mol . 30,883 (225,351 % a | e 
1876 150, 717| 4,707,835 27,679 801,379 * * i # 86,922 49,760 65, 080 ‘ x 32,459 |369,391 i) % i 
1877 190.3 14) 29,962 22,713 576,823 ¢ bi a * ‘ 93/478) 45,090] 58,671 ts | 5 440,411 * ‘ j * 
1878 277,A47| 8,357, 60 28,646! 709,465 * x * 117,290) 86,186) 53,022 64,520 Bs | 49,187 |448,907 | 187,768) 578,430) 207,337 
1879 ‘830, 0%: 12, 06 "607 57,484 1,751,432} | * us “21,2 0-119,523) 71,911/108,833 * 48,584 437,856 us i 3 
1880 214,007! 6,891, 251 46,877 1,221,241] 2,321 * ei * 122,630 111,32 | 54,028) 68,710 Sf * 51,154 }312,914 | 161,736 200.083 
1881 (243,387 6,924,848 29,808 651, 098 i * x | * (99,540 121, 1890 68,423) 89,081 * tt 61,431 |528,156 a tS 
1882 319,85] 10,520,428 28,146 737,163] * # hy 211,488 10. 581) 61,054] 75,764 Ns ol i 65,466 |503,917 * : 
1883 }242,954] 9,231,839 82,907 964,45" 4,435 * * | 8 191,102/118,198] 73,097/102,649 x 83,1120 |556,179 % uy 718,384,075 
fon) 1884 [854,794 (2360.4 49 39,703 1,205,906 2,393} * B19 ie 11,348, 123,504] 56,670; 79,868 * 5 424,190 |177,275 sas a | 14,056,266 
a 1836 329,488) 8.603 702 34,603 896,S1€| 3,236)  * 1,507 * ~— |94,823'118,768] 40,304] 45,818 By Tae £99,692 /258,381 | 187,382} 895,461! 16,077,445 369,992 
q 1886 ' BST 225) 11,073,295 215385 558,606] 4,720 i 10,217 & lei, 683 134,165) 57,938) 79,013 x 416,682 [193 191 * Bs a 
>i 1837 [8 6.474)10,512,119 27,912 760,874] 5,732)223,270]11,126 % 125, 7338 183 060) 67,425/100,507 ‘ Si | 421,719 |186,970 iy | 15,122,133 a 
Z| 18 8 367,223 010,077,065 45,027 1 42.537 207, 275/14, 693 387,061 26,331'133,682' 50,656] 71,296 Bz; | 419,555 V74 O11 | 15,503, 933 e 
N 1889 [426,007 113,673,584 42,402 1 B42 828 ¢ 270,282 15,918 427,160 30 577 159 720) 45,889) 65,476 : bs | 474,204 }183,430 % | 18,117,186 " 
re 18 0 /846,224] 9.917,036 32,740 | "758, 888 238,86417, 146 30,0192 32,691/178,121) 44,045; 62,901 : 5 607,695 1248, 419 ant, 040 831,831) 18 128) 8 | 308,812 
= 3. 2508) 41,009 020 24, 268 | 638,685} 5, 238,746/14, 282 337,191 27,266 162,046) 46,652) 67,361 | 7 542,517 '179,018 * si 18, 570), 52 a 
4 ; -531) 9,873,989 24,906 | 654,23] 171,661 15,918 282 317, 18,338 104.173) 61,811) 93,293 513,636 [196,483 mn 851,351 19°380,269 
1893 (376,646) 112,153 038 28,857 724,655 244,639] 16,494 444,126 21, y21! 126,540; 60,740) 86,198 i 517,747 |186,496 * 885,305] 20,230,829 
1894 k 351,852/10,221, 1393 86.519 1 ,000,612) 5,525}232,890/17,708 451,350, 25,339 139, 869, 194,765) 78,489 | 417,378 |188,976 964,034] 19,826,604 ee 
1895 13 14,788] 12 3.540 3 ,358.'1,085,762 611,200/15,429 416,040 31, 997, 207,011'257,301/140,034 a 467,252 }116,168 | 237,418 |1,047,901] 19,138,493 | 239,778 
[1806 1372597 I 2,803 29,813 ; 821,50¢ |12,634/503 652) 17,352 359.444 29, 990) 157,529 297, 813, 161 "000 361 | a 493,744 [144,100 | 249,732 |1, 138,572] 19,687,954 | 209,853. 
|[897 [351,819] 9 738,391 29,920 709,874] L4,837]541, 550/11, 661 188,908 36, 402, 121,947, 268,8961403,344 264 a 438,864 (212,979 | 252,834 |1,209,165) 19,673,725 | 186,027 
1898 |417,320/16,511,388 45,671 |1,677,908 | 18,539]813,379]/11,904 340,993 38 604, '298 561| 75,620)151,2407) 357 = 431, ‘O17 (576,220 | 258,115 |1,203,024) 19,348,506 | 193,512 
'is99 3:3, 243/16,325,832 48,003 1,585,145]17,429/669,896 12,26! 403,792 36, 984/229, 124, 68, 234/186,468} 445 608,914 (850,791 | 261,981 |1,210,489] 19,347,346 | 249,751 
|1900 19,085,887 30,831 L 027,651] 14, 232/502, 697/10,208 245,344'28,524'169,042' 68,023)136,046+) 522 | 595,840 306,445 | 266,245 |1,256,680| 20,186,784 | 250,975 
1901 15,045,233: 6,514! I 8655 ,993]12,503/571,834}11,836 280,867 $1,259 206,815] 62,984)/125,9681) 543 i i 621,867 |827,295 | 279,672 |1,361,784| 20,233,099 | 224,024 
102 (483; 21,766,708 27.921 1, 136, 282/12,038]607,609) 12, 916 429,391 31, "408 193,267] 69,842)138,684+) 705 | * | 205,857 |735,502 | 286,955 /1,460,663| 20,342,727 | 193,740 
993 [3g : 15. 107, 227134.681 1, 160. 504 in 156 530,291 /14, 150 409,825 31, 178 208,787! 77,167(154,3344' 749 | ™ 211,408 {783,020 | 298,714 [1,598,547] 18,954,553] 226,591 


* _ o record. 


} Estiated, the statistics not haying been collected. 


{ Not including artificial grass since 1991. 


| Including fallow land for the first time. 
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